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PREFACE 


The history of the Chaulukyas of Gujarat has never suffered from 
want of historians since Hemachandra wrote his Dvydsrayakdx>ya. His 
lead in this held of literature was followed b\ many writers, such as, 
Some6vara, Somaprabha, Chandraprabha or Prabhacliandra, Balachandra, 
IJdayaprabha, Merutuhga, jayasiiiiha Suri, Jina-mandana and others. 
Many of these authors really wrote the biography of Kumarapala or of 
Vastupala and Tejahpala, but even such biographies usually contained 
a canto, or, if. the whole work consisted of a short prasasli, several verses, 
in praise of the Chaulukya kings. The information thus left is, however, 
often of the greatest importance for reconstructing the history of the 
Chaulukyas of Gujarat. 

A. K. Forbes was the first modern historian to take advantage of 
these chronicles, and his Ras-Mala was based on the materials which he 
had collected from Abhayatilaka Gam's commentary on the Dxrydsraya « 
kaxrya, Meruturiga’s Prabandhachintdrmni and Krishnaji’s Ratnamdla . 
The Ras-Mala was followed several decades later by the classic dissertation 
of George Buhlcr published in the Indian Antiquary (1878), under the 
modest title of '‘Eleven Land Grants of the Chaulukyas ’. He retained 
his interest in the history of this dynasty, and besides editing several 
important inscriptions such as the Vddangar-prasasti and the Cintra- 
prasasti , wrote the biography of Hemachandra, and induced Tawney to 
translate the Pro ha ndhachinidman i . 

The fruit of all these preliminary but fundamental research works 
was first embodied in the history of the Chaulukyas written by Indraji 
for the Bombay Gazetteer. But many Gujarat chronicles and inscriptions— 
particularly of the dynasties with which the Chaulukyas came into close 
contact—were either discovered or published for the first time after the 
publication of the Bombay Gazetteer . The results of these works were 
incorporated by Dr. H. C. Ray in the chapter on the Chaulukyas in his 
Dynastic History of Northern India. 

Only two decades have passed since the publication of the Dynastic 
History of Northern India, but several more Gujarat chronicles and 
inscriptions have been published since then. The information provided 
by these new sources and others, which till now have received but scant 
attention, does not, it is true, materially alter the history of the dynastt: 
but they are still of considerable interest. Moreover, the social and the 
cultural history of this period had not as yet attracted the interest of 
the scholars. I felt therefore that an account of the Chaulukyas, along 
with the administrative, economic, religious and the social history of the 
period might serve some useful purpose. The art and the architecture 
of Gujarat have been exhaustively dealt with by competent scholars, but 



it was felt that a short account of the artistic achievements of the period 
would enhance the utility of the present work. 

The chapters on political history contain a critical analysis of the 
Gujarat chronicles, therefore the chapter on sources, containing the 
appraisal of their value, has been relegated at the end of the volume, 
instead of at the beginning where it is usually placed. It is also usual 
to discuss the date of accession of a king* along with his history. But, 
here such discussion makes a thorough analysis of Meruturiga’s works 
necessary. Therefore the chronology has been dealt with in a separate 
chapter. To make the chapters easier reading, many discussions of 
doubtful points have been given in the reference at the end of the text. 

Many place-names have changed since we attained independence, 
but I have retained the familiar names of the old states such as Jodhpur, 
and Bikaner, for these are easier to locate in a map. 1 have also 
occasionally used the word Kathiawad, though it has happily regained it 
former name of Saurashtra. But the capital of the Ghaulukyas, I have 
mentioned (throughout as Anahilapataka, the form used by Hemachandra. 
The present name ‘Patan’ obviously derived from Anahilapattana or 
Anahillapattana, means a city. ‘Pattana* has been used by some Chroni¬ 
clers to designate the capital, but the name Anahilapataka, sanctioned 
by Hemachandra seemed to be more appropriate, just as for the writting 
of the history of the Mauryas, Pataliputra is more becoming than Patna. 
I hope that just as Kathiawad has regained its lost name, Patan may 
some day become Anahilapataka, though one cannot hope to see the 
revival of the glory and splendour of the Chaulukya capital. 

This book had to be printed in a very short time. The result is 
orthographical errors, and some names, such as Lavanaprasada, which 
Chroniclers spelt differently, have different spellings such as, Lavana¬ 
prasada, and Lavanyaprasada; and aPAwfi has also been spelt as al'Ufi. 
For these and other shortcomings I crave the indulgence of the readers : 
pi'amana siddhdnta viruddham atra 
yat kinchid-uktam mati - manda-doshat 
mdtsaryam utsdrya tad-dry a chitidh 
prasddam addya visodhayantu 

The writing of this history has been for me a very pleasant task but 
the conflicting testimony of the Gujarat chronicles often made the work 
difficult, sometimes exasperatingly so. At such times I found solace in 
the pithy saying of Abdul Qadir Badauni, which I feel it to be wise 
to record here to safeguard me from criticism : “God knows the truth. 
And inasmuch as the house of history is, like the house of dreams and 
other things of that sort, ruinous, apologies must be made for 
discrepancies.’ 5 

Dr, D, G. Ganguly, the present Curator of the Victoria Memorial 



Hall, Calcutta, taught us ancient Indian history. He insisted that I 
should write something, and selected this subject for me. A share of 
the credit or blame for writing this history, therefore, belongs to him. 
Personally, I shall always remain indebted to him for having introduced 
me to a fascinating subject. 

It is also my pleasant duty to thank Dr. J. N. Bannerjee, for his 
valuable suggestions and guidance. 1 am also grateful to Dr. A. S. 
Altekar, Dr. R. C. Hazra and Sri S. N. Sen Gupta, M.A. B.L. Kavya- 
Vyakarana-lirtha, B.C.S. (Judicial), formerly Deputy Director, Statistical 
Department, Government of West Bengal, for their kind suggestions and 
help. My thanks are also due to the authorities of the Bharatiya Vidya 
Bhavan for publishing this work. 

May 29, 1956. 

Bhavan’s College, A. K. MAJUMDAR. 

Andhen, Bombay. 
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Chapter I 


INTRODUCTION 

Before describing the history of the Chaulukyas of Gujarat, it is 
necessary to recall briefly the political condition of northern India at 
the time of Mularaja’s accession to the throne of the Chapotkatas at 
Anahilapataka. 

Southern Gujarat up to Khetaka-matidala, or modern Kaira 
district, was under the control of the Rashtrakutas, and was being 
administered by a Paramara vassal. 1 The region of northern Gujarat, 
Saurashtra, and Kachchha was probably divided into a number of 
principalities one of which belonged to the Chapotkatas. Within the 
limits of Gujarat the empires of the Gurjara-Pratlharas and the 
Rashtrakutas practically met. However, almost two centuries of 
constant fighting amongst the Gurjara-Pratlharas, Rashtrakutas and the 
Palas had exhausted the resources of all the three empires, so that at 
the time of Mularaja’s accession conditions were favourable for replacing 
the effete successors of the old dynasties by virile captains of war. The 
political stability which had resisted Islam in the seventh century no 
longer existed to check the icnoclastic zeal of Sultan Mahmud, hence the 
very conditions which favoured Sultan Mahmud helped the rise of new 
dynasties too, though it is possible that Mahmud swept away the last 
shred of prestige that continued to shroud the tottering house of 
Nagabhata. 

When Mularaja ascended the throne in c.A.D. 941, ihe Palas had 
given up all hope of restoring their former hegemony in northern India. 
The struggle between the Gurjara-Pratlharas and the Rashtrakutas had 
already reached its climax when the latter under Indra III captured 
Ujjain and the imperial city of Kanauj and overran northern India. 3 
The Gurjara-Pratlharas were destined to never fully recover from this 
severe blow. They regained their throne with the help of their 
feudatories, but the restoration of fallen majesty, powerless to assert 
itself, encouraged the very same feudatories to throw off their allegiance 
and carve out independent principalities for themselves. Meanwhile, 
the Rashtrakutas, under Krishna III, then a Yuvaraja, again invaded 
the Pratlhara dominion and captured the forts of KSLlanjara and 
Chitrakuta, almost within a year of Mularaja’s accession. 

Shortly after this disaster Pratlhara Mahlpala must have died, for 
the earliest known date of his successor Mahendrapala II is A.D. 946. 
Mahendrapala’s reign seems to have ended before A.D. 948, for in that 
year Devapala was ruling in Kanauj. His reign saw the rise of the 
Chandellas who now repudiated their allegiance to the Gurjara- 
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Pratlharas, An inscription from Khajuraho describes Chandeila 
Ya£ovarman as “scorching fire to the Gurjaras”, and adds that “he easily 
conquered the fort of Kalanjara’\ Yasovarman also forced Devapala to 
surrender to him a celebrated image of Vishnu, and this marked 
symbolically the altered position of the vassal and the master. 3 During 
the long reign of Devapala’s successor, Vijayapala, the process of 
disintegration continued unchecked, and his successor Rajyapala either 
fled before Mahmud’s invasion, or submitted to the conqueror ; he was 
later killed while fighting a confederacy headed by the Chandellas, and 
the remnants of the Gurjara-Pratlhara power were finally extinguished. 

The Chandellas benifitted most by the disruption of the Gurjara- 
Pratlhara empire. Under Dhanga, who defeated a king of Kanyakubja, 
their kingdom extended as far as Kalanjara and Bhasvat on the river of 
Malawa, to the banks of the river Jumna and from there to the frontiers 
of the Chedi country up to the Gopa mountain. An inscription of A.D. 
954 4 indicates a formal if nominal recognition of the Gurjara-Pratlharas 
at Kanauj, but this was the last time that the name of a Gurjara- 

Pratlhara monarch was to appear in a Chandeila record, which 

indicates that after this date Dhariga became a sovereign ruler de facto 
as well as de jure . 

The other important Gurjara-Pratlhara vassal dynasty to declare 
its independence was that of the Chahamanas of Sakambhari. It 

appears that an early Chahamana prince, named Guvaka was a feudatory 
of Pratlhara Nagabhata II, and achieved a pre-eminent position at his 
court. The first prince of the family to use the title Maha fajddhiraja 
was Simharaja. The Harsha stone inscription states that he captured 
many princes and kept them in prison till the overlord of the Raghu 
family came in person to liberate them. 5 The overlord has been 

identified with Pratlhara Mahendrapala II or one of his weak successors, 
but the fact that it was necessary for the overlord to go to his vassal 
personally to effect the release of some captive demonstrates the growing 
importance of the Chahamanas and the weakness of the Pratlharas. The 
earliest known date of Simharaja’s successor, Vigraharaja II is A.D. 973, 
and it is almost certain that he enjoyed complete sovereign power. 

There was another Chahmana branch which ruled at Broach. The 
Hansot grant of king Bhartrivaddha, which was issued in A.D. 756, 
mentions the illustrious Nagavaloka as his overlord. 6 This Nagavaloka 
has been identified with Pratlhara Nagabhata I, and it has been 
suggested that Bhartrivaddha might have succeeded the Gurjaras of 
Nandipurl—whose last known date is A.D. 736—as the Pratlhara viceroy 
of Broach. Nothing more is known of this family for practically the 
next five centuries, after which period they seem to have emerged to 
make a bid for power during a period of uncertainty. This part of 
their history will be mentioned later. 
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Another Chahamana branch also came into prominence during the 
reign of Mularaja and maintained a close relationship with some of his 
successors. I hey were the Chahamanas of Naddula. Lakshmana, the 
founder of this dynasty, was a son of Sakambharl Chahamana 
Vakpatiraja who ruled in the middle of the tenth century A.D. Hence 
Lakshmana may be assumed to have been a contemporary of Mularaja. 

Even more powerful than the Chahamanas at this time were the 
Kalachuris of Tripuri. At the time of Mularaja’s accession, probably 
Yuvaraja was the Kalachuri king. The Bilhari inscription 7 shows that 
he came into conflict with the Karnatas, that is, the Rashtrakutas. This 
shows that the policy hitherto pursued by the two powers had been 
reversed ; for the Rashtrakutas had for a long time been linked with 
the Kalachuris by matrimonial alliances. The mother of Krishna III 
was a daughter of the Kalachuri king Yuvaraja I, yet Krishna boasts in 
his Karhad grant 8 of having defeated a Sahasrarjuna prince who has 
been identified with Yuvaraja I. This Kalachuri-Rashtrakuta war must 
have ended their former alliance which had hitherto been useful to the 
Rashtrakutas in their war against the Gurjara-Pratlharas. Probably 
with the capture of the forts of Kalanjara and Chitrakuta, Krishna III 
felt that thereafter he would no longer have to reckon with the Gurjara- 
Pratiharas in his bid for supremacy in northern India. On the other 
hand thanks to the Rashtrakutas, the Kalachuris emerged at this time 
as the only considerable power in northern India. Hence a reorient¬ 
ation of policy was probably necessary, for the alliance had lost all value 
at least so far as the Rashtrakutas were concerned. 

The limits of Yu varaj as kingdom cannot be fixed definitely, but it 
seems that in the north it included a portion of Baghelkhand. Y'uvaraja 
married Nohala, a Chaulukya princess; their son was the powerful 
Lakshmanaraja who claims to have proceeded as far as Somanatha. 

Malava probably came under the control of the Paramaras as early as 
the first decade of the ninth century when they became the Rashtrakuta 
governors of that province. Harsha Siyaka or Slvaka II was the first 
prince of this dynasty to declare his independence when, turning against 
his suzerain, he defeated the Rashtrakuta king Khattiga, the brother and 
successor of Krishna III, and sacked the capital Manyakheta. 

The sack of Manyakheta was a turning point in the history of India. 
Krishna III was one of the greatest generals of his age and one of the 
most powerful kings of his dynasty. His long reign of about thirty 
years was a succession of victories. Even as a prince he had captured 
Kalanjara and Chitrakuta. Within five years of his accession he defeated 
the Cholas, temporarily occupied their capital and annexed the northern 
part of their territory to his empire. Probably this commitment in the 
south affected his power in the north. He had alienated his Kalachuri 
relatives by attacking them in his northern campaign, and thus had to 
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suffer the rise of the Ghandellas to power under Yasovarman and 
Dhanga on the ruins of the Gurjara-Pratlhara empire. It was probably 
from the Rashtrakutas that the Ghandellas captured the forts of 
Ghitrakuta and Kalanjara. For some reason, at the end of his reign, 
Krishna III sent an expedition into Gujarat under his Western Ganga 
general Marasimha," but this does not seem to have had any permanent 
result. 

At the time of Krishna’s death in A.D. 968, the Rashtrakuta empire 
was intact, but within four years his proud capital city of Manyakheta 
was sacked by Slyaka as has been noted above. Finally, Taila II who 
was a Rashtrakuta feudatory at least until A.D. 965, inflicted a signal 
defeat upon them, and claimed to have restored the fortunes of the 
Ghalukyas after nearly two centuries. This rise of the Western 
Ghalukyas of Kalyani marked the end of the Rashtrakutas. Thus, 
though Mularaja and Krishna III ascended their thrones within a few 
years of each other, it was with the new dynasties which had supplanted 
the Rashtrakutas and the Gurjara-PraCi haras that MQlaraja and his 
successors had to contend. 



Chapter 11 


ORIGIN 

In the following pages an attempt has been made to trace in brief 
outline the history of the dynasty established by Mfdaraja in Gujarat 
with its capital at Anahilapataka. This dynasty is usually referred to as 
the Cluiulukyas of Gujarat, though two other dynasties ate known to 
have existed in Gujarat who also called themselves Chaulukyas. The 
relationship, if any, which existed between these three dynasties is not 
known, and w r e shall confine our attention exclusively to the activities 
of the dynasty established by Mfdaraja, and of its successor, the 
Vaghelas, which will enable us to trace the history of Gujarat from the 
middle of the tenth to the end of the thirteenth century of the 
Christian era. 

It is generally held that the terms Chaulukya and Chalukya arc 
synonymous and that these two names and their variants denote the 
same or various branches of the same family. Rut while the royal 
houses of Badami, Vehgi and Kalyani were called Chalukyas, Chalukyas 
—and particularly in the case of the house of Badami under variants 
of the same term—the dynasty founded by Mfdaraja described them¬ 
selves in all but four of its records as Chaulukyas.' Thus while the 
earlier dynasty and its branches practically never call themselves 
'Chaulukyas', the latter dynasty also never uses the form Chalukya. 
Moreover, while both the Eastern Chalukyas of Vehgi and the Western 
Chalukyas of Kalyani have claimed relationship with the main dynasty 
of Badami, the Chaulukyas have never done so, nor have they like the 
Chalukyas of Badami ever claimed to be the sons of Hand and to belong 
to Manavya-gotra. But they had the following common traditions with 
the Chalukays of Kalyani, namely, origin of the dynasty from Brahma’s 
chuluka> and migration of their ancestor’s from Ayodhya, the latter 
being common with the Vehgi branch also. 2 Hence though the term 
‘Chaulukya* will be used throughout this work to denote the family 
name of Mularaja and his successors, it may be assumed that all these 
families had a common origin, though there is no conclusive evidence 
for such an assumption. A discussion of this intricate and still unsolved 
problem would not only lead us far astray from the main purpose of 
the present work, but would be futile as well, in that sufficient evidence 
is not yet available to arrive at any definite conclusion. 

There were also many other families which called themselves either 
Chalukya, Chulika, or Chaulukya. 3 These are often known to us 
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merely from a single inscription or two, which do not enable us to 
fix their descent nor to establish their relationship, if any, with the 
four main royal houses mentioned above. Whether the Chalukyas of 
Badami were the progenitors of all these twenty odd families, or whether 
there was a parent stem of which these were but branches, is a question 
which in the present state of our knowledge cannot be answered with 
any degree of certainty. 

The next question to arise is whether Chalukya was the name of 
a clan or a royal family. Generally it is used in the latter sense, but 
there is at least one instance where the word ‘Chulukya’ has been used 
to denote a clan. This occurs in a passage of Prilhvirajavijaya where 
it is mentioned that seven hundred Ghulukyas invaded Pushkar. This 
‘Chulukya’ has been explained by the commentator as ‘seven hundred 
members of the Ghulukya clan’. 4 It has also been suggested that the 
modern clans of Sulkis, Solgis, and Solaghs of the Punjab were descen¬ 
dants of the Chalukyas. From this it may be tentatively concluded 
that there was a clan of Chalukyas, and it will be shown later that some 
of the theories regarding the origin of the Chalukyas lend support to 
this assumption. 


Legendary Tradition 

According to the tradition current among the Chaulukyas as early 
as the twelfth century A.D. their ancestor was created from the chuluka 
or the water pot of Brahma, This has been described in two inscrip¬ 
tions of the reign of Kumarapala of which the Vadnagar -pratasLi states: 
“Humbly asked by the gods for a protector against the insults of the 
sons of Danu, the Creator, though about to perform the twilight 
worship, produced forthwith in his pot (chuluka) filled with the holy 
water of Gariga, that hero named Chulukya who sanctified these three 
worlds with the floods of his fame .... From him sprang a race . . . .” 
which came to be known as Chaulukya. 5 

Practically the same story is repeated by Abhayatilaka Gani, the 
commentator of Dvyasrayakavya, while commenting on the word 
‘ChaulukyavamSa’ occuring in the second verse of that work; and 
Meruturiga in his Prabandhachintamani repeats the verse quoted by 
Abhayatilaka Gani: 

The elephants are ill to take service with, the mountains have lost 
their wings 

The tortoise is a ‘laggard in love’ of his friends, and this lord of 
the snakes is double tounged 

The Creator considering all this, produced, for the support of the 
earth, 

From the mouthful of water sipped at the evening ceremony, a 
brave warrior with waving sword blade. 6 
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Ralachandra Suri, however, in his Vasanlavilasa follows ihe story of the 
Vadnagar -prasasli, and relates that the first Chaulukya was created to 
destroy the demons. 7 

An entirely different version is given by Jayasiiiiha Suri who wrote 
his Kumarapalabhupalacharitra later than the authorities cited above. 
Ignoring the supernatural origin of the race, Jayasiiiiha Suri traced the 
descent of his hero’s ancestors from one Chulukya, who was a great and 
virtuous warrior who destroyed countless enemies and then fixed his 
capital at Madhupadma. There then arose a race known by his name, 
Chaulukya; after many kings and in the course of time 6rl Simhavi- 
krama was born in the family, who freed the whole world from debt and 
proclaimed his own era. Simhavikrama’s son was Harivikrama from 
whom were descended eighty-five kings of admirable splendour. Then 
came a king named Rama, his son was Bhata, destroyer of the Sakas and 
his son was Sri Dadakka, conqueror of the Gaja kings of Pipasa. 
Dadakka’s kingdom was occupied by Kanchikavyala. Then there shone 
the moonlike king Raji who married Llladevi ; their son was Mularaja. 8 

It may be mentioned here that in the Vikmmdnkadevacharita , 
Bilhana relates that once during his Sandhya meditation Brahma was 
requested by Indra to produce a warrior and Brahma created one from 
the water of his chuluka. From this warrior arose a race of kings which 
included the first man Harlta and Manavya.® 

Thus we see that wfith the exception of Jayasirhha Suri, all the other 
authors have recorded mythical stories probably because during that 
age it became customary for the royal dynasties to trace their origin 
to some mythical or epic hero. Evidently these stories are useless for 
our present purpose. 


Bardic Tales 

The bardic stories which give another version of the origin of the 
Chaulukyas are no less fanciful; some of these tales were first recorded 
by Tod, according to whom the Paramaras, the Pratlharas, the 
Chaulukyas, and the Chahamanas belonged to the Agnikula. Tod 
recorded a bardic tale according to w'hich once upon a time the daily as 
began to render impure the sacrifice of the Munis who had their 
Agnikunda (fire pit) on the summit of Mt. Abu. Tormented by its 
repeated desecration the priests assembled round the firepit and prayed 
for help to Mahadeva. “From the fire fountain a figure issued forth, 
but he had not a warrior’s mien. The Brahmins placed him as guar¬ 
dian of the gate, and thence his name Pratihadw'ara. A second issued 
forth, and being formed in the palm (chaloo) of the hand was named 
Chalooka. The third was Paramar, and the fourth Chauhan.” 10 

A different bardic account was however recorded by Cunningham. 
It is as -follows: 
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From Brahma’s essence the Solankhi was born 
Brahma named him Chaluk Rao: 

From Siva’s essence the Puwar was born 

From Devi’s essence the Pariyar was born 

From the fount of fire sprang up, and wandered forth 

Leaving Abu for Abharh, of chosen race, the Chahuwan. 11 

It is difficult to trace the source of the second legend, but there is 
hardly any doubt that the first legend gained in popularity after its 
inclusion in the Prithviraja Raso of Chand Bardai, who is generally 
considered to be the originator of the tale. According to the Raso an 
incantation was commenced by the whole body of the sages on Mt. Abu 
under the leadership of Vasishtha. The ceremony was interrupted by 
the Rakshasas, when in answer to the prayer of Vasishtha there appeared 
the Pratlharas, Chaulukyas, and Paramaras, one after another but as 
none of them was able to defeat the demon, the Chahamana had to be 
created who killed the demons so that the sages were at last able to 
conclude their ceremony peacefully. 


Modern Views 

Like the myths, these fanciful tales do not deserve serious consider¬ 
ation ; but these bardic lores generally known as the Agnikula legend 
was accepted by Jackson, Campbell, Indraji, and D. R. Bhandarkar 12 
as a corroborative testimony of their theory of the foreign origin of the 
Gurjaras amongst whom they included the Chaulukyas. But Biihler, 
Syamaldas, Ojha, and Haider J 3 have conclusively proved by demons¬ 
trating grave historical discrepancies that the worth of Prithviraja Rdso 3 
as a sober historical work, is practically negligible. Among the errors 
contained in the Raso is the statement that Anangapala Tomara was 
the grandfather of Prithviraja which is not a fact; similarly the Rasa's 
statement that Rana Sainarasimha of Mewad married a sister of 
Prithviraja and died fighting Mu'izz ud-Din is quite unfounded. The 
known facts about Rana Samarasiriiha prove that he flourished a 
century after Prithviraja, so that it was as impossible for him to have 
married the sister of the Chahamana Emperor as to have fought against 
his conqueror. Further the Raso relates that Rhlma II was killed by 
Prithviraja, though it can be proved that the latter outlived the former 
by about half a century. As for the Agnikula legend neither the 
Chaulukya records nor any of the Gujarat chronicles claim for them 
such an origin, though they not only knew the legend but recorded that 
the Paramaras were descended from the sacrificial fire. Thus in three 
inscriptions of the reign of Bhlma II, reference is made to the Agnikula 
origin of the Paramaras; and Abhayatilaka Gani in explaining a verse 
of DV states that the Paramaras were created by Vasishtha to teach 
ViSvamitra a lesson when the two sages quarelled over the cow 
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Nandinl. 14 Thus we sec that the writers of the inscriptions and the 
commentator were sufficiently aware of the Agnikula myth, so that if 
they singled out the Paramaras as the descendants of Agnikula , it was 
not due to their ignorance but their certain knowledge that neither did 
the Chaulukyas belong to the Agnikula nor was their origin linked with 
that of the Paramaras. Moreover the Agnikula origin of the Raso 
implies the superior martial qualities of the Chahamanas, so that it 
would not have been unnatural for Chand to have invented the story 
to prove the superiority of his hero’s family over all other distinguished 
dynasties. 

According to Sri Dasarathi Sarma there exists in the Fort Library, 
Bikaner, three copies of the earliest and the shortest edition of Raso , 
which, he concludes, is "‘therefore the most reliable edition of this work.” 
This edition does not contain many of the errors of the Raso noted 
above and omits altogether the story of the Agnikula origin. All that 
it records about the origin of the Chahamanas is: “From the sacrifice 
of Brahma was born the first valiant Chauhan Manik Rai.” Sri Sarma 
therefore concludes that “the Agnikula myth, as found in the latex 

rescensions of the Raso is of course a late forgery.an adaptation 

of some very old stories found in the Rdrndyana and Mahdbharata/' ls 
C. L. Vaidya, from internal evidence, had arrived at practically the same 
conclusion, that is, the Raso was more correct in older renderings and 
had been added to from time to time. 16 

Chaulukyas and the Gurjaras 

It has been remarked above that celebrated scholars lent their 
support to the Agnikula origin of the Chaulukyas in order to prove 
their theory of the Gurjara origin of the dynasty. Campbell Jackson, 
and D. R. Bhandarkar were the chief supporters of this view, but it 
will be sufficient to discuss here Bhandarkar’s celebrated article on the 
Gurjaras. 

In his first article Dr. Bhandarkar dealt exclusively with the 
GUrjaras and traced their history from the earliest times. 17 He then 
proved that up to the middle of the 9th century, L5ta extended as far 
north as modern Vadnagar, while during the reign of Govinda IV 
Khetaka, which is identical with modern Kaira, formed a part of Lata. 
This lead Dr. Bhandarkar to pose a question coupled with an assertion: 
"Where then was the kingdom of the Gurjaras, so often alluded in 
inscriptions, before the middle of the 10th century, as, till that time, 
Gujarat was known as L5ta, and hence was not ruled over by Gurjara 
princes?” After discussing the question of the original seat of power 
of the Gurjara-Pratlharas and the extent of their territory, Dr. 
Bhandarkar concluded: “There thus remains little doubt that the 
boundaries of the RSshtrakutas and the Gurjara kingdoms were 
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extremely close to one another/' His next question was: “When then 
did the modern province of Gujarat come to be called after the 
Gurjaras?", which he answered thus: “We have seen that up to the 
time of the Rashtrakuta king Govinda IV, it (Gujarat) was known as 
Lata, Not long after the reign of Govinda IV, the Rashtrakuta sove¬ 
reignty over Lata was overthrown, and that of the Chaulukyas estab¬ 
lished. And it was evidently in the time of the Chaulukya sovereigns 
that Gujarat came to be called after the Gurjaras". To support this 
contention Bhandarkar cited two Chaulukya inscriptions—where the 
kings of that dynasty have been called rulers of Gurjaramandala—and 
added that “in many other records of the Chaulukya period and later, 
Gujarat has been differently called after the Gurjaras". 

It is of course an indubitable fact that during the reign of the 
Chaulukyas, Gujarat or a part of it was called variously after the 
Gurjaras in various ways. This will be discussed later. What is open 
to discussion is the conclusion drawn by Dr. Bhandarkar, who, without 
adding any additional proof, stated: “It is thus clear that a portion 
of Lata first came to be called after the GCirjaras, when it came under 
the sway of the Chaulukyas. The conclusion is therefore irresistible 
that the Chaulukyas were Gfirjaras." He then proceeded, on the 
testimony of Tod, to prove that due to their common Agnikula origin, 
the four royal Rajput dynasties belonged to the same stock. Finally it 
is stated on the evidences of al-Beruni and an inscription that “from 
the time of al-Beruni (A.D. 970-1031) to the time of Samarasimha, whose 
Abu inscription of V.S. 1342 calls the place GQrjaramahT, a portion of 
Rajputana continued to be called after Gurjaras." Between these two 
dates, falls, practically the entire Chaulukya period. 

Bhandarkar then discussed the situation of KalySnakataka, which 
according to Merutunga was the original home of Riji, the father of 
M0lar5ja. “The traditions are unanimous", wrote Dr. Bhandarkar, 
“that his father Raja (properly Rlji) came from Kaly§nakataka in 
KSnyakubja. Where this KalySnakataka is to be located has puzzled 
many antiquarians. But I think that in all likelihood, Kalyanaka{aka 
denotes Kanauj itself. We have seen that Kanauj was known by the 
name Mahodaya. And Mahodaya and KalyUna are identical in mean¬ 
ing. Secondly it is to be noted that in the copper plate charters of 
Bhoja, MahendrapSla, and Vinayap&la, Mahodaya is called a 
skandhfivdra. Skandhdvftra and kalaka, again, are synonymous terras. 
Hence Kalyanakataka is equivalent to Mahodaya 'skandhfivfira, so far as 
their meaning goes. And, as Hindu authors are in the habit of speak¬ 
ing about the same kings and cities in terms different but equivalent in 
meaning, it is highly probable that by KalySnakafaka in the KSnya- 
kubja country, Kanauj is meant. MiJlartja thus becomes connected 
With Kanauj in the north, whieh, as show® above, was up to the middle 
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of the tenth century a seat of Gurjara power. Mularaja thus appears to 
be of Gurjara nationality, and this is in keeping with the conclusion 
that Chaulukyas were Gurjaras arrived at from the fact that it was 
since their settlement that Gujarat came to be called after Gurjaras.’' 

Another article by Dr. Bhandarkar, equally celebrated, dealt with 
the foreign tribes which entered India, amongst whom he placed all the 
Ghalukya dynasties, who, according to him, being Gurjaras were 
foreigners.* 8 According to Dr. Bhandarkar: “The second Rajput tribe, 
which is, in all likelihood, of Gujar origin, is Ghalukya or Ghaulukya. 
There is no epigraphic evidence in the present case, but there can be no 
doubt that Gujarat of the Bombay Presidency bore this name only after 
the Chaulukyas conquered and occupied it. If the Chaulukyas had not 
been of Gujar extraction, it is inconceivable how that province could 
have been named Gujarat (Gurjaratrii) when it was uptill their advent 
known as Lata. There were two hordes of this tribe which emigrated 
at two different periods. The iirst came forth in the last quarter of the 
sixth century from the Savalakh mountains, as I shall show further on, 
spread as far south as the Madras Presidency, and was generally known 
by the name Chalukya. The second emigrated about the middle of the 
10th century from Kalyanakataka, i.e., Kanauj, but did not go south 
beyond Gujarat. It was generally known by the name of Ghaulukya 
or Solanki. Some antiquarians are of the opinion that they do not 
represent one tribe, as the first swarm of invaders were called Chalukyas 
and the second Chaulukyas. But this view, I am afraid, has not much 
ground to stand upon. Because, the first has been called also Chaulukyas 
in several manuscripts of Vikramahkadevacharita by Bilhana, the Vidyd - 
pati of Vikramaditya VI ... . The same Bilhana again speaks of the 
Solanki sovereigns of Gujarat as Chalukya in his play entitled Kama- 
sundari . There therefore seems to be no reason to hold that they were 
two different tribes. Like the Kadambas, as we shall see further on, 
the Chalukyas are represented as Haritlputras of the Mdnavyagotra and 
as meditating on the Shadanana and the seven Divine Mothers. This 
indicates Brahmana, or rather priestly origin, though we cannot perhaps 
say that they and the Kadambas belonged to one tribe.” Further on 
however Dr. Bhandarkar added: “I have stated above that, like the 
Kadambas, the Chalukyas also are known as Hdrillpulra and Mdnavya - 
sagotras. They must have been somehow intimately connected with 

each other. There can be no question that the Chalukyas came 

from the north. The Kadambas also, therefore, seems to have 
emigrated from the same quarter.” 

From this resume of Dr. Bhandarkar’s theory it will be apparent 
that having proved that during the 9th century the furthest northern 
limits of Lata reached Kaira, he assumed that the whole of modern 
Gujarat came to be known as Lata. This conclusion seems to be 
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unwarranted. It might have been natural for a power advancing froth 
its base at Lata to designate freshly conquered territories adjacent to 
that country by the same name, but that does not prove that uncon¬ 
quered territories were also similarly called Lata. The first seat of 
Chaulukya power was in Sarasvata-mandfl/a, which lay to the north-east 
of Khetaka-mimda/a, and it has never been contended that Sarasvata- 
mandala was ever included within Lata. 

Dr. Bhandarkar’s second conclusion that before the middle of the 
10th century Gujarat was never ruled by Gurjara princes is equally 
untenable. Besides the well known Gurjara dynasty of NandipurT, it is 
now definitely known that towards the end of the 9th century the 
Gurjara-Pratlhara empire extended as far south as, and included the 
province of Kathiawad. It has further been held that the Chapa 
Samanta DharanTvaraha was not a feudatory of Chudasama Mahlpala- 
deva but of the Gurjara-Pratlhara king of that name. 19 From this it 
has been rightly concluded that since the reign of Nagabhata upto the 
reign of Mularaja, Saurashtra was connected with the Gurjara- 
Pratlhara empire. 20 Hence Khcukii-rnandala being under the 
Rashtrakutas, a power coming from Kanauj, presumably through south¬ 
ern Rajputana, in order to control Saurashtra, or indeed to communicate 
with it, had to control the SHrasvata-manda/a, the very place where 
Mularaja first established his sway. This also agrees with Dr. 
Bhandarkar’s opinion that the boundaries of the Rashtrakuta and 
Gurjara-Pratlhara empires were extremely close to each other; indeed, 
if Sarasvata -mandala is taken to be within the Gurjara-Pratlhara empire, 
the two kingdoms can be said to have had a common frontier. It is 
therefore evident that before the advent of the Chaulukyas the whole of 
Gujarat was not called Lata; also there was not only a Gurjara princi¬ 
pality at NandipurT, but the power of the Gurjara-Pratlharas extended 
up to Saurashtra. Probably Sarasvata-??mnda/a was included within 
Gurjara-Pratlhara empire. 

It is difficult however, to say when the country now known as 
Gujarat came to be associated with the Gurjaras. Padmagupta 
(c. 972-1000 A.D.) court poet of Vakpati Munja has described the defeat 
of a Gurjara king ( Gurjarapati ) and the subsequent lamentations of 
his queen, whom the poet calls Gurajarabhumipala-mahishi , 21 If this 
Gurjara king is assumed to be Mularaja, the founder of the dynasty, it 
has to be admitted that the country was already known as Gurjara-land 
during his reign. It may be said that Mularaja being a Gurjara the 
country was named after him, but that it was not so will be apparent 
if the following verse of Paramara emperor Bhoja is taken into 
consideration: 22 

Srinvanti Latabharh Latah Prakritarh Sarhskrita-dvishah 

Apabhramiena tushyanti svena ndnyena Gurjarah 
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The Gurjarah of this verse can only mean the people of Gurjara who 
are here specifically mentioned as distinct from the people of Lata, and 
it seems reasonable to suppose that Bhoja was here describing the 
peculiarities of the languages of the peoples of northern and southern 
Gujarat. The connection of Apabraxiisa with Gujarat is a long one ; 
Dandin defined Apabhraiiisa as the language of the Abluras et cetera 
(Abliirddi) and the commentator Tarunavachaspaii lias explained ddi 
in Dandin's Abhiradi thus: ddi-sabdena Ghurjarabhdshd grihyaie . 
Ghurjara is in all probability a slip for Gurjara as has been pointed out 
by Dr. Bhayani, who has advanced reasons for believing that Apabh 
rariisa was current in Gujarat and Rajpulana since its rise.- 5 Therefore, 
taking into consideration the verses of Bhoja, and Dandin, and the state¬ 
ment of the latter’s commentator it may be concluded that Gurjara- 
Apabhramsa was used in Gujarat long before the country came under 
the Ghaulukyas, in which case Midaraja cannot be held responsible for 
connecting the name of the territory with that of the Gurjaras. 

In the Sravana Belgola epitaph of the Gahga chief Marasiiiiha II, 
we are told that he became known as the ‘king of the Gurjaras’ by con¬ 
quering the northern region for the Rashtrakuta king Krishna III. This 
shows that even a Gahga chief assumed the title of ‘Gurjara king’, either 
by conquering Gurjara land or defeating a Gurjara king. 2 * It has been 
suggested by Sten Konow that Marasiiiiha defeated 25 a Gurjara king 
wdio w'as Mularaja, but it seems more probable, as has been pointed out 
by Prof. Altekar, that Marasiiiiha defeated STyaka, the founder of the 
Paramara dynasty of Malava, w 7 ho in A.D. 949 was ruling over parts of 
northern Gujarat. 20 This seems to show that a Gahga or a Paramara 
prince could be called a Gurjara, not because he belonged to a parti¬ 
cular tribe or race, but because he was ruling over a country which 
already by the middle of the 10th century was called after the Gurjaras. 

It is not surprising therefore that the Chaulukya kings were referred 
to as the kings of the Gurjaras, although no other Chaulukya dynasty 
is linked this w 7 ay with the Gurjaras. Hemachandra calls Mularaja king 
of the Chaulukya-t/amitf ; 27 elsewhere he uses the term sugurjaram, 
which Abhayatilaka Gani explains as ‘kings of the Gurjara country’. 28 
SomeSvara in his Klrtikaumudi introduces Mularaja as one ‘who was 
chosen by the Fortuna of the kingdom of the Gurjara king’; 21 ' this 
implies that the kingdom conquered by Mularaja was already known as 
Gurjara kingdom or belonged to one who w r as known as the king of the 
Gurjara. In his Surat hotsava, Somcsvara refers to Mularaja as 
Gurjarakshitibhuja and states that he belonged to the family of the 
Chaulukya kings. ( Chaulukya-bhupdla-kula ); 30 this obviously shows that 
though Mularaja was considered by later authors to be ruling over 
Gurjara land, he belonged to the Chaulukya family. 

It is learnt from an inscription that Sanchor in south Rajputana 
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was included within Miilaraja’s kingdom by V.S. 1051. A Chahamana 
inscription from Marwad calls the place Gurjaratri, and Dr. Bhandarkar 
has also admitted that a part of Rajputana continued to be called 
Gurjarabhfmii. It is therefore possible that the territories contiguous 
with southern Rajputana gradually came to be called Gurjara land just 
as Rashtrakuta territories in northern GujaraL was once called Lata. 

It is thus evident that Gujarat did not derive its name from its long 
association with the dynasty established by Mularaja. There is also no 
evidence to justify the assumption that the Chaulukyas were descended 
from the Gurjaras. This, however, does not solve the problem of the 
origin of the Chaulukyas, and we shall now examine two theories 
which offer a solution. 

The Chdlukyas and the lkshvdkus 

An inscription of the Ikshvakus found at Nagarjunikonda mentions 
a Mahasenapati Mahatalavara Vasithlputa Khandachaliki-rcmmanaka. 31 
This ‘Chaliki’ of Khandachaliki has been taken to signify an early and 
indigenous form ol ‘Ghalikya*, and it is pointed out that in their early 
inscriptions the Chalukyas of Badami are referred to as Chaliki or 
Chalki. According to this theory the original home of the Chalukyas 
was in the southern Andhra country.'* 3 

Against this theory it may be pointed out that the basis of its 
assumption is very slender, and in their earliest inscription so far dis¬ 
covered, the Chalukyas of Badami have been referred to as Chalikya. 33 
Moreover we shall presently see that stronger grounds exist for believ¬ 
ing that the Chalukyas had migrated to India from Central Asia. 

Chalukyas-Chulikas-Sulikas 

It has been suggested that the name Chaulukya or Chalukya was 
derived from or was a variant of ‘Chulika’ or ‘Sulika’. Epigraphic 
evidence hitherto lacking to link these words was provided by an 
inscription discovered some years ago recording a grant by Yuvaraja 
Chamundaraja son of Mularaja of the Saulkika family. 34 This Mularaja 
and Chamundaraja are undoubtedly the founder of the Chaulukya 
dynasty and his son, so that for the first time a definite link can be 
established between the \Saulkikas* and the ‘Chaulukyas’. The inter¬ 
mediate change between these two terms is probably supplied by the 
Kadi plates of Mularaja, where the dynasty is called ‘Chaulakika’. It is 
therefore necessary to examine whether any connection existed between 
the Chaulukyas or Chalukyas, and the Chulikas or Sulikas, for even 
before the discovery of Chamundaraja’s inscription, these two had been 
identified. 

The tribe of Chulikas or Sulikas has a very long history. The 
Markandeya-purdna mentions the Chulikas and £ulikas along with 
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Lampakas, Kiratas, Kasmiras and other less well known tribes in the 
region bordering India on the north. 35 The Matsya - and the Vdyu - 
purdnas contain corresponding passages where the names are variously 
given as Chulikas, Chudikas, Sulikas, Sainikas, and even Pidikas, but 
it is now held that all these were variants of Chulika-Sulika. 36 Matsya - 
purana further adds that the river Ghakshu passed through the region 
of the Chulikas, and this river has been identified with the Oxus. The 
Brihai-samhitd mentions the Chulikas five times and the Chaulikas 
once, but speaks of them in the most disparaging terms. 37 They are 
also mentioned in the Charaka-sarhhita along with Bahlikah, Pahlava, 
China, Yavana, and Saka. Taranath, in a fanciful account of the appear¬ 
ance of the Mlechchha doctrine in India, relates the story of a Buddhist 
monk, who, driven from his community, found refuge in the kingdom 
of the Sulikas situated beyond Togara. This Togara has been identified 
with Ter in Hyderabad 38 but it seems preferable to identify it with the 
city of Thogara in Central Asia mentioned by Ptolemy. 30 

There are also many scattered epigraphic references to the Sulikas 
or Sulkis. In the Haraha inscription of Isanavarmati, Sfilikas are men¬ 
tioned along with Andhras and Gaudas, all of whom Isanavarmati claims 
to have defeated. 10 The Torkhed plates of Govindaraja records that 
one MahiSsamanta Buddhavarasa belonged to the Salukika family 11 
which is evidently a variant of Sulika. It has been concluded on the 
evidence of the Bezwada pillar inscription of Yudhamalla, that Salki in 
Telegu is the Uidbhava form of Chalukya. 12 In another inscription 
GhUlukya Bhlrna is referred to as BhTma Salki. 13 There existed also the 
well known Sulki dynasty of northern Orissa, which according to R. D. 
Bannerjee was identical with the Sulkis mentioned in the Haraha inscrip¬ 
tion. The names of some other Sulki kings are given in the Mahseer 
inscription; on grounds of palaeography it has been suggested that these 
kings ruled during the 10th century, and MM. Mirashi is inclined to 
connect this family with the ancestors of Mularaja. 4 v 

Sulikas and the Sogdians 

From the texts cited above it is apparent that the Sulikas or 
Chulikas were known from an early age as foreigners. Pargiter tried to 
establish their identity and came to the conclusion that Chulika is the 
best supported form of the name and many of the variations are easy 
misreadings or its corrupted forms.' 15 However, R. Gauthiot arrived at 
an interesting conclusion of great consequence while reviewing a work 
by F. C. Andreas. Andreas had identified the Pehlvi word Surak or 
Sulak with Sulik, and Sulik with Su-li mentioned by Hiuen Tsang, and 
had concluded that all these words in reality signified the Sogdians. 
Gauthiot supporting this view further developed it by quoting some of 
the Sanskrit texts mentioned above and concluded that Sulika and Sudik 
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represent respectively the eastern and western forms of the same name; 
only Pehlvi, which remained in continuous contact with Sogdian retains 
both the words Sod and Sulik. 46 Dr. P. C. Bagchi accepted this proposed 
identification of Gauthiot and explained the alternative forms Chulika- 
Sulika by assuming that the name being a foreign one was heard and 
transcribed in Sanskrit in various ways; he further added, citing examples, 
that “the alternative s: s: ch is not unknown in such cases/’ 17 

Little is known about the Sogdians. It has been held that the 
Sakas under the pressure of the Yue-chis probably invaded Sogdian first 
and then marched into Bactria. But Strabo mentions the ‘Tokharoi’ 
among the people who conquered Bactria from the Greeks, and the 
Chinese historians state that at precisely the samel period the Yue-chis 
reached Bactria. This together with some other minor considerations 
have led some scholars to infer that the Yue-chi of the Chinese annals 
were the Tokharoi of the Greeks and the Tukhara of the Sanskrit texts. 48 
This identification may explain the frequent mention of the Chulika- 
Sulikas along with Tukhara, Saka, Yavana, Pahlava China, and other 
foreign tribes. Wc also learn from Chinese sources that in 128 B. C. 
Sogdian was under the Yue-chis, who had conquered the country and had 
their capital in the city of Kien-che, the Sanskrit form of which would be 
Kanda, held to be an abbreviated form of M2rkanda or Samarakand. 
Another Chinese text states that in A.D. 84 a Chinese general ordered the 
king of Yue-chi to remonstrate with the king of the Sogdians, from 
which it appears that at that date the Yue-chis were no longer occupying 
the country. The manuscripts found by the missions of Aurel Stein, 
Pelliot, and von Le Coq prove that Buddhist texts were translated from 
Sanskrit into various Indo-European languages including Sogdian which 
was spoken in the caravanserais from T’ien Chan to Lob Nor and was 
in fact an Umgangssprache though it is now a dead language. 

It is not possible on the basis of this meagre evidence to form an 
idea as to the role the Sogdians might have played in the intermittent 
race migrations of Central Asia. However, it is evident from the wide 
use of their language and their scattered colonies that they were great 
traders and bold pioneers. Trade may have brought them into close 
Contact with India, though we do not know when it was first established 
nor the length of its duration. Chinese texts have recorded the bio¬ 
graphy of a Buddhist monk called Seng-houci, who “was born of a 
Sogdian family long established in India.” The monk came to China 
in A.D. 247; he was therefore born towards the beginning of the century, 
so that his family must have come and settled in India some time in the 
second century, if not earlier. Probably this was not an isolated instance, 
and other Sogdian families also came and settled in India. 49 It has 
also been, held that the name Chulika-Pai^chi, was probably derived 
from Sulika, the ancient name of Kashgar. 50 
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Thus it is evident that the Sogdians knew Sanskrit and Prakrit; 
they received Buddhism as early as the 1st century B.C., and from the 
2nd century A.D. were translating Buddhist texts and trading with 
India. Moreover, before the Turkish conquest in the 8th century the 
‘Indo-European oasis* situated to the north and south of Tarim, from 
Yarkhand and Khotan up to Lob Nor, and from Kashgar, Kucha, and 
Karashahr up to Turfan, depended to such a large extent on India for 
its cultural development, that the region up to the very frontier of 
China have been called the ‘India exterior.’ The existence in the 7th 
century A.D. of the Agni dynasty at Karashahr, and of the Suvarna 
dynasty at Kucha with kings bearing such names as Suvarnapushpa and 
Haripushpa shows the tremendous influence of Indian culture in those 
regions. If therefore the Chaulukyas were Sogdians, it would not be 
surprising to find that after their long and intimate connection with 
India they had merged themselves so completely and successfully with 
the indigenous elements, that when they appeared as royal dynasties, 
the least trace of their foreign origin was lost in obscurity, and only 
their family name remained to serve as a reminder of their ancestry. 
But attractive as this theory may appear to be, the evidence at present 
available does not justify any definite conclusion on this point. 

Gurjaratra and Gujarat: 

The derivation of the name ‘Gujarat’ has been a matter of some 
controversy. Buhler was of the opinion that Gurjaratra was a Sanskriti- 
sation of Gujrat, as Suratrana and Garjjanika were Sanskrit forms of 
Sultan and Ghazni. 51 This view was successfully challenged by Dr. 
Bhandarkar according to whom ‘Gujarat’ was derived from ‘Gurjaratra.* 
Grierson, however, in a rejoinder to Dr. Bhandarkar*s article pointed 
out that, “the difficulty is that Gurjaratra as a Sanskrit word has no 
meaning. The phonetic change of cerebral tth of Gujjarattha to Gujrat 
is quite regular in Gujarati.’’ 52 

However, ‘Gurjaratra,’ was used as a Sanskrit word by Hemachandra, 
though only once, and the manner in which he employed the word 
shows that Gurjaratra did not include Kachchha. 53 In commenting 
upon another verse of DV, Abhayatilaka Gani explains the word 
e atra-(desa)’ used by Hemachandra as Gurjaratra. 54 Elsewhere Abhaya¬ 
tilaka gives the location of Gurjaratra, which according to him was a 
western country lying to the south-west of Sapadalaksha, while Avanti 
lay to the east of both the countries. 55 

Srldhara’s Devapattana-praiajfi of A.D. 1216 mentions Gurjaratra; 
though the area denoted by this term cannot be determined from this 
inscription, it appears that Kathiawad was at that time included within 
Gurjaratra. This is corroborated by a statement of Abu! Fida, who, 
in A.D. 1037, stated that Somanath was in Gujarat, 53 An inscrip- 
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lion from Hull mentions a king Jayasimha of Gurjjarashtra and 
it is apparent that this refers to king Jayasimha Siddharaja. 67 In 
a Chahamana inscription from Marwad, we come across the word 
Gurjaratri, and Dr. Bhandarkar, who edited the inscription, stated 
that Gurjaratri and Gurjaratra were identical terms. 7 ’ 8 In the Mt. 

Abu inscription of Bhlma II reference is made to a ‘. ratramandala, 

and there is hardly any doubt that the peeled off letters spelt 
'Gurja V™ 

Thus we sec that the terms Gurjaratra, Gurjaratra, Gurjaratri, 
and Gurjjarashtra were probably used to denote the same area. It is 
noteworthy however that no Gujarat Chronicler with the exception of 
Hemachandra and his commentator Abhayatilaka Gani, used the word 
Gurjaratra. The familiar terms in the chronicles are Gurjarabhumi, 
Gfirjaramandala, GurjaradharitrT, and Gurjaradhara, the last one 
being used even during tha Muslim period by the Sanskrit writers. 00 
Thus we see that among the writers of the period the word Gurjaratra 
was known, but was never in common use. Hemachandra used it only 
once in his Dvyasraya , which hardly proves anything more than that 
the greatest grammarian of the period accepted it as a Sanskrit word ; 
but neither he nor his commentator gave the derivation of the word. 
Abhayatilaka Gani of course has explained a1ra-(desa), as Gurjaratra, 
but felt it necessary to describe the location of the country. As 
Abhayatilaka did not add geographical details while mentioning other 
countries such as Sapadalaksha or Malava, it is evident that if the term 
Gurjaratra had been as familiar in his day as the two other countries 

mentioned above were, it would hardly have been necessary for him 

to add those details. It may therefore be concluded that during the 
12th century the word ‘Gurjaratra’ and some of its variants were in 
use to denote a part of Gujarat, but the only form sanctioned by 
Hemachandra was Gurjaratra. 

Sumati Gani of the Kharataragachchha, who died in A.D. 1221, has 
left a biographical work on the lives of the Jaina pontiffs, wherein it 
is stated that JineSvara Suri in V.S. 1080 went from Marudeia to 
Gurjarade£a and later attended the court of Durlabha at Anahila- 
pataka. 61 Merutuhga also mentions a Maruvriddha, by which most 
probably a man from Marwad was meant. 63 Yadavaprakaia in his 

Vaijay anti written in the 11th century and Hemachandra in his 

Abhidhanachintdmani have mentioned Marava-De$eraka, and Puru- 
shottama states that Marubhuva is an alternative name of Daferaka; 
from this it has been concluded that Marava is to be identified with 
Marwad. 63 These literary references indicate that during this period 
the original Gfirjara country was being called ‘the desert region', while 
terms linked with the Gurjaras were applied to Gujarat. 
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The Ancestors of Millar aja 

Mularaja, the founder of the Ghaulukya dynasty at Gujarat, was 
the son of Raji, but Raji has not yet been satisfactorily identified. In 
the Kadi gram of Mularaja, Raji is referred to as < Mahardjadhiruja\ 
but this proves little, for by that time the title had lost much of its 
former significance. Moreover, if Mularaja had once felt it his filial 
duty to mention Raji’s name honourably, such references were conspi¬ 
cuous by their absence in all other records of Mularaja, or for that 
matter, in all other Ghaulukya records. Evidently neither Mularaja, 
nor his successors, thought much about Raji, whom even the Gujarat 
Chroniclers could not endow with any greater gifts than an expert 
knowledge of horsemanship. As we shall see his equestrian skill Raji 
turned into account and incidentally laid the foundations for his son’s 
future greatness. But before proceeding with that part of Raji s his¬ 
tory, it is necessary to examine his genealogy as given in the chronicles. 

Suki itasahkirtana of Arisiriiha, and Ratnamdld of Krishnaji, both 
composed towards the middle of the 13th century, mention Raji, but 
whereas the former does not trace the genealogy prior to Raji, 
Ratnamdld gives more detailed information. According to Ratnarnald, 
there was a Ghaulukya king named Bhuyada, who reigned in the city 
of Kalvanakataka in Kanyakubja. Bhuyada invaded Gujarat and 
killed the Chapotkata king Jayasekhara. The bereaved queen 
Rupasuiidarl fled to the jungle where she gave birth to Vanaraja, who 
later became famous as the Chapotkata founder of Anahilapataka. The 
aggressor Bhuyada had a son Karnaditya, the father of Chandraditya, 
who was the father of Somaditya, who was the father of Bhuvanaditya, 
whose son was Raji. Raji came to Anahilapataka and married the 
sister of Samantasiiiiha, the last Chapotkata ruler. The son of this 
union w as Mularaja who later became king; but Krishnaji does not 
describe the manner in which the Chapotkata crown passed into the 
hands of Mularaja/ 1 

Merutunga mentions in his Prabandhachintdmani a certain 
Bhuyaraja of Kalyanakataka in Kanyakubja. According to Merutunga 
a descendant of this Bhuyaraja was one Muiijaladeva whose son was 
Raji, the father of Mularaja. Merutunga gives greater details of the 
story of Raji’s marriage with Samantasimha's sister, which will be noted 
later. There is little doubt that Bhuyada of Krishnaji and Bhuyaraja 
of Merutunga refer to the same person. It also appears that both based 
their work upon a common tradition, for the list of the Chapotkata 
kings with the duration of their reigns as given in the Ratnamdld and in 
Merutunga’s Theravali and Prabandhachintdmani are exactly the same/- 5 
Krishnaji selected as his main theme the fight between Vanaraja’s father 
and Bhuyada, whereas Merutunga begins his account of the Chapotkata 
kings with the birth of Vanaraja in a jungle, and does not mention the 
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hame of Vanaraja’s father. There are reasons, however, for believing 
that the accounts of both authors are wrong, in so far as they relate to 
the ancestors of Raji, hence it is necessary to examine other traditions 
noted above and to try to identify Bhuyaraja, of whom Merutunga 
relates the following story: 

‘‘There was once a king named Bhuyaraja who reigned in his capi¬ 
tal called Kalyanakataka in the country of Kanyakubja comprising sixty 
three lacs of villages. One morning while he was out walking he saw 
a damsel with fawn like eyes sitting by the window of a palace. Wishing 
to possess (lit. wishing to hunt: rnrigayamano) this girl who had con¬ 
quered his heart he made inquires and ordered the wine steward to 
seize her. The latter brought her to the king's palace and hiding her 
in a secret place informed the king. As soon as he saw her the king 
caught hold of the woman by the arms; thereupon she said to the 
king: ‘Your Majesty is an incarnation of all the gods. Alas! How is 
it that you desire a low born woman?’ The sweetness of these words 
dispelled the king's lust to some extent and he asked her: ‘Who are 
you?* She replied: ‘I am your maid servant/ The king ordered her to 
explain herself and she said: ‘Your Majesty’s servant is the wine-steward. 
I am his wife and so am servant of your servant/ Greatly mervelling 
at this reply the king's lust departed completely and looking upon her 
as his own daughter he allowed her to depart. On turning over in his 
mind he thought that his arms had touched her body, the king deter¬ 
mined to punish those hands. During the night he put his arms 
through the window so that his own watchman mistaking them for 
those of an interloper cut them off. In the morning he dissuaded his 
ministers from punishing the watchman, and went to the Malava- 
mandala and stayed there worshipping god in the temple of Mahakala- 
deva. By the grace of god his arms became joined to him again. He 
made an offering of the country of Malava together with his own harem 
to the god, and appointing princes of the Paramara family to protect 
the same, took up the life of a hermit. 66 

Now in the Vastrapatha-mdhatmya of the Prabhasakhanda of the 
Skanda-purana it is related that there lived in Kanyakubja a king 
named Bhoja. Once a Vanapala came to Bhoja and told him of a 
woman with the face of a doe roaming in the forests of Raivataka. 
Bhoja thereupon went with his troops, captured the maiden and 
brought her to Kanyakubja where she related the stories of her previous 
births. This impressed Bhoja to such a degree that he abdicated in 
favour of his son. This Bhoja has been identified with Pratihara 
Mihira Bhoja. 67 

It is probable that Mihira Bhoja once led a campaign into 
Saurashtra. The Haddala grant of Dharamvaraha and the Una grant 
of Avanlvarman, 68 prove the existence of feudatories of the Gurjara- 
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Pratlharas in Gujarat up to the beginning of the '10th century A.D. and 
it is likely that these territories came under Pratihara sway as a result 
of a campaign undertaken by Bhoja, which has been misrepresented in 
the Skanda-purana . However, it is apparent that the romantic tale of 
the Skanda-purana agrees in its essential details with the more sordid 
episode narrated by Merutuhga. Probably Bhuyada’s invasion of 
Gujarat described in the Ratnamala was really based on Bhoja's invasion 
of the country, in which case the Chaulukyas and the Chapotkatas men¬ 
tioned in the Ralnamald may be taken to refer to the Chaulukyas of 
the Haddala grant and the Chapotkatas of the Una grant, both of whom 
were feudatories of the Gurjara-Pratlharas. It is possible that the 
Chaulukyas of the Una grant accompanied Mihira Bhoja on a campaign 
against Gujarat and later settled there. 

This identification, however, is beset with several difficulties. 
Bhuyaraja has been described by two Chroniclers as a Chaulukya. The 
third difficulty is regarding the date; according to Merutuhga, Vanaraja 
came to the throne in V.S. 802 and king Bhuyada reigned before that 
date, since he was a contemporary of Vanaraja’s father. According to 
Ratnamala, Bhuyada fought Jayasekhara, Vanaraja \s father in V.S. 752. 
But the earliest known date of Mihira Bhoja in V.S. 893 or A.D. 83(i, 
and his last known date is A.D. 882. Hence it could not have been 
possible for Mihira Bhoja to have lived during the period suggested by 
the Gujarat Chroniclers. Nevertheless it should be remembered that 
Merutuhga nowhere says that Bhuyaraja fought against the ancestors of 
Vanaraja. Hence it is possible that Krishnaji was mistaken in his iden¬ 
tity of the Chapotkata dynasty which had to bear the brum of Mihira 
Bhoja’s attack, assuming such an attack to have taken place. As regards 
the dynasty to which Bhuyaraja belonged there is always the possibility 
that the Chroniclers were mistaken about an event which took place so 
long before their times. As we proceed we shall see that though the 
Gujarat Chroniclers usually give fairly accurate outlines of historical 
events, they frequently fail over the details. Thirdly the name of 
Mihira Bhoja might have been corrupted into Bhuyada or Bhuyaraja. 
Taking everything into consideration, therefore, it seems that the pro¬ 
posed identification is likely, and may, for the present serve as a working 
hypothesis, because we shall now see that the ancestors of Mularaja did 
not come from Kalyanakataka as was so long believed on the testimony 
of the Chroniclers. 

The discovery of the Varunasarmaka grant has thrown fresh light 
on the ancestry of Mularaja. These plates issued during the reign of 
Mularaja by his son record that Mularaja was a descendant of 
Vyalakanchi-prabhu. As Jayasimha Suri states in his work that 
Karichikavyala was the father of Raji, MM. Mirashi has identified him 
with Vyalakanchi which is quite likely. Thus, of the three Chroniclers 
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Jayasimha Suri alone seems Lo have based his narrative on a tradition 
which is to some extent corroborated by an inscription; therefore we 
may place greater reliance on Jayasimha Suri’s statement. According 
to him, the progenitor of the race was a warrior called Chulukya, who, 
after having destroyed many enemies established his capital at Madhu- 
padma. There then arose a race known by the name of Chaulukya, 
and in course of time King Siiiihavikrama was born in that family. 
Simhavikrama freed the whole earth from debt, and proclaimed his own 
era. His son was Harivikrama from whom were descended eighty five 
kings. Then came a king named Rama whose son was Sahajarama, 
the destroyer of the Sakas. His son was Dadakka conqueror of the 
Gaja kings of Pipa&i. Dadakka’s kingdom was occupied by Kanchikav- 
yala, whose son was Raji, the father of Mularaja. 00 

Evidently the first part of Jayasiriiha Suri’s story has no more value 
than a legendary tradition. But, beginning with Rama, the kings men¬ 
tioned in his chronicle seem to be historical persons. Probably Raji’s 
ancestors were petty princes of a place called Madhupadma. MM. 
Mirashi is of the opinion that this Madhupadma was situated on the 
river Madhuveni (modern Mahuwar) a tributary of the Betwa. But 
this identification is beset with too many difficulties, and tentatively we 
may assume that Madhupadma was Mathura. We may therefore con¬ 
clude that Raji came from outside Gujarat, not from Kanauj, but prob¬ 
ably from Mathura. 
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Mularaja 1 (c. VS. 998-1053) 

There were once three brothers, Raji or Raja, BTja and Dandaka or 
Dadakka 1 who came to Somanatha on a pilgrimage. On their return 
journey they were passing through Anahilapataka, the capital of the 
Chapotkata king, Samantasimha. One day king Samantasimha was 
‘'engaged in the amusement of manage” and the three young pilgrims 
hastened to witness the show. Suddenly the king mishandled a horse 
and whipped it. This was too much for Raji who exclaimed: “Alas! 
Alas!” This censure drew the attention of the king to Raji who was 
then able to impress him by his knowledge of horsemanship. Thus 
began a friendship which was strengthened when Samantasimha gave 
his sister Lxladevl in marriage to Raji. Some time later LTladevI died 
while pregnant; her womb was opened and a son taken out. This child 
was named Mularaja as he was born under the auspices of the star Mfila. 

Mularaja became popular at an early age because he was ‘resplen¬ 
dent as the newly risen sun', and by his valour he extended the sway of 
his maternal uncle Samantasimha. But Samantasimha began to throw 
dangerous temptations in the way of his ambitious nephew: he would 
crown Mularaja when drunk and depose him whon sober; the ‘Chapot¬ 
kata gift' became a proverbial jest. Finding himself daily disappointed 
in this manner, Mfilaraja made ready his followers and while he was 
one day being placed on the throne by his inebriate uncle, he killed 
him and thus became the master in reality. 2 This event probably took 
place in V.S. 998. 

This detailed story of Mularaja’s accession is given by Merutunga. 
But three other Chroniclers, namely, Arisiriiha, Udayaprabha, and 
Kjishnaji also state that Mularaja was the son of the sister of the last 
Chipotkata king.* 1 We also learn from the drama Mehardjapardjaya 
that the Chapotkatas were notorious drunkards. 4 Mularaja claims in 
one of his inscriptions that he conquered the “province watered by 
Sarasvatl through the strength of his arms”." 1 Thus it seems that the 
transference of pow r er from the Chapotkatas to the Chaulukyas was not 
peaceful and Mularaja was most probably the* nephew of the last 
Chapotkata king. 

However, Merutuhga’s story suffer from one great drawback. 
According to him SSmantasimha reigned only for seven years. If, 
therefore Raji married SSmantasimha’s sister during the latter’s reign, 
the child of that marriage could at most be about six years old at the 
time of Sf&mantasimha’s death. The absurdity of a child of six or seven 
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murdering his uncle and ascending the throne was pointed out long 
ago by Biihler, who entirely dismissed the story of the Gujarat Chroni¬ 
clers and suggested that Mularaja was a conqueror of Samantasimha's 
kingdom. 

There is no doubt however that Mularaja removed the Chapot- 
kata king, for we find in the Vadnagar-pra&wii the following statement: 
‘‘Illustrious Mularaja.by excessively light taxes gained the affec¬ 

tion of his subjects. He made the Fortune of the Chapotkata princes, 
whom he took captive at his will, an object of enjoyment, for the multi¬ 
tude of his relations, of Brahmins, bards and servants”. 6 This state¬ 
ment, according to Biihler, “agrees with that contained in Mularaja’s 
land grant, where it is stated that he conquered the province watered 
by Sarasvatl through the strength of his arms/ and furnishes an addi¬ 
tional argument for assuming that the first Chauiukya gained Gujarat 
by conquest, not as Prabandhas narrate by the treacherous murder of 
the last Chapotkata, his near relative.” 7 SomeSvara, however, gives the 
following slightly different version in his Klrtikaumudi and the 
Dabhoi -prasasti: “Won over by the eminent qualities of this conqueror 
of his foes, the guardian goddess (Sri) of thd Gurjara princes became of 
her own choice his bride, just as (the goddess Sri became the bride) of 
(Vishnu), the foe of B3na, (at the churning of the ocean)”. 8 In his 
Surathotsava, Somesvara does not give any further information regard¬ 
ing Mularaja’s accession to power, but simply adds that the latter created 
Sola as his family priest. 0 This lead Biihler to conclude that “the 
appointment of a new Purohita proves that on Mularaja’s accession con¬ 
siderable changes in royal household was made. Such things would not 
have happened, if the Chauiukya prince had ascended the throne of 
Gujarat by the right of succession on the extinction of the Chavda line. 
But they were only too natural, if Mularaja I, as his land grants assert, 
conquered the Gurjara -mandala by the strength of his arms.” 10 
Biihler *s contention would have been correct had the Chroniclers related 
a peaceful transference of power to Mularaja after the extinction of the 
Chapotkata dynasty. Taking the evidence accepted by Biihler we find 
that, on coming to the throne, Mularaja imposed very light taxes to 
gain the affection of his subjects. Hemachandra also indicates in a 
very clever pun that Mularaja fixed the taxes, 11 so that we may accept 
as true the report that on his accession Mularaja reduced taxation and 
fixed it to please the people; also that he then distributed part of the 
wealth gained from the Chapotkatas amongst the learned, the Brahmins, 
bards, servants and his relatives and that he appointed a new family 
priest. All of these may have been the political actions of a very clever 
conqueror, but they appear suspiciously like the acts of an usurper who 
having captured the throne by some nefarious means is intent on stabi¬ 
lising his position, as did ‘Ala-ud-Din, by befriending the common 
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people and the elite . A conqueror generally has an army at his disposal 
which frees him from the necessity of using such soft measures in order 
to gain the affection of his subjects. Hemachandra has described the 
exploits of Mularaja in six long cantos and in his dedicatory verses to 
Mularaja in his Siddha-Hemachandra praises the latter in the unmeasur- 
ed terms customary in a court poet. But, both he and the other court 
poet, SomeSvara, are entirely silent about Mfilaraja’s pedigree and his 
mode of accession to the throne. Had Mularaja come as a conqueror, 
it would have been reasonable to expect at least one of them to have 
mentioned the fact in his eulogy. Hence their silence may be taken to 
be significant; it fits well with Mcrutunga’s statement that Mular&ja 
murdered his uncle, the last Chapotkata king. And there it seems, until 
further evidence is available, the question must rest at present. 

Career of Mularaja 

The kingdom of Mularaja at his accession probably consisted of 
only the Sarasvata -mandala which is represented to-day by the Mehsana 
Prant., Radhanpur and Palanpur states minus Dehgam Taluka. 12 
Mularaja enlarged this small principality into a strong and well knit 
kingdom, which at his death stretched from Lata to Mt. Abu. The 
expansion was a result of a series of successful campaigns which he led 
against his neighbours. The Gujarat Chroniclers have left interesting 
accounts of several campaigns which we shall now describe. 

Invasion of Saurashtra and Kachchha 

It appears from the chronicles that MularSja invaded and defeated 
the kings of Saurashtra and Kachchha. The king of Saurashtra was one 
Graharipu or Grahari, and his defeat at the hands of Miiianija is 
described by Hemachandra alone, though the conquest of Kachchha is 
described by other Chroniclers as well. 

According to Hemachandra, Mahadeva appeared to MularSja one 
night in a dream and asked him to destroy Gr5haripu. Next morning 
MQlaraja consulted Jambaka and Jehula, who, according to Abhayatilaka 
Gani, were his Mahdmantrin and Mahapradhdna respectively. Mfdaraja 
told them of his dream, but added that as he himself had established 
Graharipu he felt some compunction about uprooting him, even though 
he be guilty of torturing pilgrims. 1,1 Jehula replied that Graharipu the 
ruler of Saurashtra was an Abhlra, 11 that he tyrannised over pilgrims 
and killed them, ate goary flesh and drank wine. This tyrant huge in 
person had defeated many kings, particularly Sindhupati, who, accord¬ 
ing to Abhayatilaka Gani, was the king of Sindh (. Sindhude&adhipa ); ,a 
the king of Sindh had been forced to pay a tribute of horses and 
elephants to Graharipu. Graharipu had moreover committed the sacri- 
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lege of hunting '(human deers in Ujjayanta. For these vices, the 
minister advised the king to kill Graharipu. 

Then Jambaka began to give a description of Graharipu’s strength. 
He was a mighty king, and had a most important ally in Laksha who 
had freed Kachchha from the Turushkas; 10 this Laksha was the son of 
Phulla and was an inseparable friend of Graharipu. 17 With the help of 
such powerful ally Graharipu was very strong. Jambaka therefore 
exhorted Mularaja to destroy him, as none but the Chaulukya king, 
who was as strong as Arjuna, could accomplish this task. 18 

This decided Mularaja. He set out after the Vijayada&unl day in 
the month of Alvina with a large army and all due pomp and ceremony. 
In the course of a few days he reached the Jambumali forest. 10 There 
a messenger from Graharipu came to parley and reminded Mularaja 
that he had no quarrel with the Abhlra king, and requested him to go 
back. But Mularaja was inexorable. He replied that Graharipu was a 
despicable man who molested pilgrims, lived with other people’s wives, 
had destroyed Prabhasatirtha and had hunted in the Ujjayanta; obvious- 
ly all this was because he was born of a Mlechchha woman. 20 Thus 
Mularaja turned away the messenger. 

This attempt to restore peace having failed, Graharipu began to 
prepare for the fight. He was joined by the Medas, (who, according 
to Abhayatilaka Gani were Bhillas), the famous king Laksha, and his 
own sons. Various forms of spirits appeared revealing bad omens. 21 
Nevertheless within a very short time Grahari “passed through the great 
forests on the bank of the river (which was) the daughter of the. wife of 
Surya, (thereby) causing a panegyric to be written, as it were, in Yavana 
alphabets, by the (profuse) ichor of tuskers satisfied by the barley plants 
spoiled by the cold (touch) of the great forest/’ 22 

Then Graharipu with his army reached the Jambumali river, which 
has been identified with the river Bhogavati or Bhogao, which passes 
the village Jarnbu to the east of Vadhvan. 23 There he was joined by a 
king called Sindhuraja. 24 Then came Laksha ready for battle. 

Mularaja also arranged his army and was joined by kings called 
Revatimitra, Sailaprastha, Mahitrata and Revatimitra’s friend Gahga- 
maha the king of Garigadvara and his brother Gangamaha. 25 Then 
came the Bhilla army, the Kauravas who were the sons of Kuru kings 
and the friends of the desert king. Then after the fight began, MQla- 
raja was joined amongst others by his Gujarati soldiers and the king of 
Saptak&sT. The Paramara king of western Abu who lived at £r!m21a 
also joined him. 26 When the fighting became serious Graharipu received 
the help of one akshauhim of Mlechchhas, who, Abhayatilaka Gani 
explains, came from Turushka. 27 Then there arose a long drawn out 
combat between Mularaja and Graharipu at the end of which Mula¬ 
raja struck his opponent down with a terrible blow and had hinj 
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securely bound. 28 Thereupon Laksha came and asked Mularaja to 
release Graharipu, but Mularaja refused, for Graharipu was a beef 
eater. 29 Then there was a terrible fight between Mularaja and Laksha 
till at last Mularaja pierced Laksha with a spear and killed him.™ 
Then the people of Saurashtra came to Mularaja dressed as women, 
whereupon he released the prisoners and left the battlefield to visit the 
holy city of Prabhasa. 

From this account left by Hemachandra it appears that Graharipu 
was a vassal of Mularaja whom the latter attacked upon some flimsy 
pretext. The dream from Mahadeva was a favourite device of the 
Sanskrit authors to excuse the dark deeds of their heroes; for example, 
we find in the Vikramahkadevacharita , Mahadeva appears in a dream to 
Vikramaditya VI and orders him to fight against his elder brother and 
lawful king. Hence if there is any truth in Hemachandra’s story, 
Mularaja was clearly the aggressor who at an opportune moment 
attacked and destroyed his potential enemy. 

It appears that most of the allies mentioned by Hemachandra are 
fictitious persons introduced by him as grammatical examples. But king 
Laksha of Kachchha is an exception. Kirtikaumudi, Vasantavilasa and 
Sukntasahkirtana mention this fight in single verses and state that 
Mularaja defeated Laksha the Kachchha -bhupala. Merutuhga has left 
a more detailed account. According to him, Laksha (or Lakha) was the 
son of a meat-herd named Phulada who under romantic circumstances 
came to marry princess Kamalata, daughter of the Paramara king 
Kirtiraja. Laksha was the king of Kachchha who had repulsed the 
army of Mularaja eleven times; but Mularaja besieged him in some fort 
in the twelfth campaign and Laksha was killed by Mularaja in a duel. 
As Laksha lay dead, Mularaja touched the beard of his dead enemy 
with his feet, and Laksha’s mother cursed him saying: “Your race shall 
be afflicted with leprosy.” 31 

It is difficult to assess the value of Merutuiiga’s version of this story. 
How r ever, judging from the fact that so many Gujarat chronicles refer 
to this incident it may be concluded that Mularaja did defeat and kill 
a king of Kachchha named Laksha who was the son of Phula. The 
Jadeja princes of Cutch claimed to have had a very ancient descent and 
among their ancestors counted one Lakha Phulani. The bardic chro¬ 
nicles vary widely regarding the date of this Lakha and put it at any 
time between A.D. 841 and 1144. Burgess recorded the existence of a 
Paliya grant said to be of Lakha, but unfortunately he did not see it, 
and the dates as reported to him varied between V.S. 901 to V.S. 1101. 
Though it is not possible to identify him w r ith any certainty, the Laksha 
of the chronicles may be the Lakha Phulani of the Jadeja princes. 32 

It is difficult to say whether as a result of Mularaja’*; victory .both 
Saurashtra and Kachchha w r cre permanently annexed to the Chaulukya 
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kingdom. We shall sec later some of Muiaraja’s descendants lighting 
against the chieftains of Saurashtra and Kachchha, and we shall also see 
Mularaja himself taking refuge in a fort in Cutch. Somanath also 
seems to have been included within the Chaulukya kingdom from the 
time of Miilaraja or his immediate successor.™ Hence it is possible that 
Mularaja succeeded in breaking down the powers of the two countries 
and annexed parts of them, though he could neither subjugate nor 
totally annex either country. 

Miilaraja and the Chahamanas of Sdkambhari 

According to Merutunga, Mularaja was simultaneously attacked by 
Barapa from Lata and the king of Sapadalaksha, and the latter reached 
the frontiers of Gujarat. Mularaja took counsel with his ministers who 
advised him to take refuge in Kanlhadurga till the king of Sapadalaksha 
departed on the Navaratri day to perform the customary worship of his 
family deity. The respite thus gained was to enable Mularaja to fall 
on Barapa and destroy him, thus freeing himself from having to light 
on two fronts. Miilaraja accepted this advice and sought shelter in 
the fort of Kantha, which has been identified with Kanthkot in Cutch. 3,1 
However, on the expected day the king of Sapadalaksha did not depart. 
Mularaja then had recourse to a bolder plan. He composed a state 
paper, circulated it, and by various other means collected a large number 
of soldiers. Then, on a fixed day, he placed his troops near the enemy 
camp in the early hours of the morning. Once inside, he managed to 
gain the royal pavillion where, brushing aside the doorkeeper, he came 
face to face with his enemy, the Sapadalaksha king, who, after a short 
conversation was so impressed by Mularaja’s valour that he forthwith 
promised lifelong amity. Thus freed from anxiety Mularaja marched 
upon Barapa and killed him. 3 * 1 

This Sapadalaksha king has been identified with Ghahamana 
Vigraharaja II of Sakambharl. According to the Prithvirajavijaya , 
Vigraharaja forced Mularaja to take shelter in Kanthadurga. Later, it 
is said, Vigraharaja advanced as far as Bhrigukachchha, where he built 
a temple to the goddess A^apuri. 36 

As both the chronicles testify, Mularaja had probably been forced 
to take refuge in a fort in Cutch in the face of a Ghahamana attack. 
But it is not possible to say how the hostility ended. Mularaja might 
have bought off the Chahamana king. It is also likely that Vigraharaja 
joined Mularaja in the latter’s expedition against Barapa, so that 
Vigraharaja had no difficulty in reaching Broach once the Lata chief 
was defeated. 37 

Conquest of La}a 

Many Gujarat chronicles mention Mularaja’s victory over Barapa, 
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the king of Lata. According to Hemachandra, one day, while examin¬ 
ing tributes from the feudatory kings, Mularaja’s son Ghamundaraja 
found that Barapa had sent an elephant of particularly ill omen. This 
enraged the young prince who was with difficulty restrained by his 
father. Then on an auspicious day the prince started with an army, 
crossed the river SvabhravatT, entered Lata and defeated Barapa/ 18 
Somesvara, however, gives Mularaja the credit for killing Barapa and 
taking from him his troop of elephants. 30 Some.4vara’s contemporary 
Arisiiiiha states that Barapa was the general of the king of Kanyakubja 
and that Mfilaraja obtained from him many elephants. 10 It is known 
from the inscription of one of his descendants that Barapa’s mother was 
a Rashtrakuta princess from Kanyakubja, 11 which is probably the origin 
of Arisiriiha's garbled account. Merutuhga was much nearer the truth 
when he stated that Barapa was the general of the king of Tilihga, that 
is probably the Western Chalukya king Taila II. Merutuhga also 
differs from all other Chroniclers in stating that Mfilaraja was attacked 
simultaneously by Barapa and the king of Sapadalaksha. 42 We have 
seen how Mularaja, according to this version, managed to overcome the 
enmity of the Sapadalaksha king and destroy Barapa. 

Fortunately more is known about Barapa than the meagre details 
left by the Gujarat Chroniclers. He belonged to a Chaulukya dynasty. 
The Surat grant of Trilochanapala states that his ancestor Barapa 
“having obtained the country of Lata verified to the delight of the 
people the maxims of the science of politics,” thus winning over his 
subjects and destroying his enemies.” Barapa's son was Goggiraja “the 
native land of victory .... the first home of the family, who relieved 
his own land like the greater Vishnu, the land that was siezed upon by 
powerful enemies.” 43 This grant was issued by Trilochanapala who 
was fifth in descent from Barapa, so that the latter in all probability 
lived during the middle of the 10th century A.D. It is clear that 
Barapa received the territory of Lata from someone: one of his descen¬ 
dants named KIrtiraja is actually called a Mahamayqalekvara. xii As 
already mentioned Merutuhga calls Barapa a general of the king of 
Tilihga, and it is extremely likely that Barapa was a Western Chalukya 
feudatory placed in charge of Lata after Taila had overthrown Rashtra¬ 
kuta Kokkala in A.D. 973. As Barapa's son Goggiraja is definitely 
credited with relieving his country from powerful enemies, it would seem 
that Lata had been conquered during Barapa's time as stated by Gujarat 
Chroniclers, and there is scarcely any valid reason for disbelieving them 
when■ they unanimously state that Barapa was defeated and Lata 
annexed during the reign of Mularaja. We shall see later that there arc 
reasons for believing that Lata remained a part of the Chaulukya king¬ 
dom during the reign of Mfilaraja. 
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Mularaja and the Paramaras of Mdlava 

Probably the conquest of Lata brought Mularaja into conflict with 
the Paramara king Vakpati Munja. The Udayapur-pra&wfi records the 
victory of Munja over the people of Lata, 4 * which has led some scholars 
to suggest that Barapa was overthrown by Munja. But in view of the 
testimony of the Gujarat chronicles cited above it is more likely that 
Barapa had already been overthrown by Mularaja, who then came into 
conflict with the Paramara king over the possession of the province. 

According to Padmagupta, the court poet of Munja, a Gurjara king 
refrained from eating, drinking and enjoying the company of women, 
and performed various other penances of a like nature in the forest of 
Marwad to obtain an atom of dust from the feet of the Malava king. 
Padmagupta also describes in another couplet the pathetic condition of 
the wandering, foolish Gurjara queen. 46 The Bijapur inscription of the 
Rashtrakuta king, Dhavala, states that he gave shelter to a Gurjara king 
defeated by Munja. 47 Both these Gurjara kings have been identified as 
Mularaja, and it has been suggested that for a time he was deprived of 
his kingdom by Munja. 48 

It is difficult, however, to accept at their face value the exaggerated 
eulogies of their patrons by Sanskrit poets. For example Mularaja him¬ 
self is thus described in a verse by Uadayaprabha: “(FI e ) whose fierce 
combative power reaching the end of the world made the king of 
Pandya continually wear the dress of a mendicant, the effect of whose 
combined prowess upon the king of Karnata made him (the Karnata 
king) go without clothes like a naked mendicant, the king of Malava left 
the battlefield out of fear, little need be said about the character of 
Kanchi’s king (while) the Turushka was struck down with fear”. 49 Prob¬ 
ably the Malava king referred to here is Munja, but it is useless to try to 
arrive at any conclusion on the basis of this verse which contains much 
that cannot possibly be true. Similarly the prakasli of Dhanga contains 
the statement that the Chandella king kept as prisoners the queens of 
Kanchi, Andhra, Radha and Ariga. 50 It is hardly necessary to point out 
that no great importance can be attached to such uncorroborated state¬ 
ments of prakasli- writers. 

We have seen that Dhavala’s inscription mention that he gave shelter 
to a Gurjara king. This has generally been taken as corroborative 
evidence of Padmagupta’s statement. The inscription, however, states 
that Dhavala gave “shelter to the armies of a king (whose name is lost) 
and of the lord of the Gurjaras, when Munjaraja had destroyed AghSta 
in Medapata”. The exact words used, however, are Gurjareke vinashfe , 
which would indicate that the Gurjara king had died so that his army 
fled and took shelter with Dhavala. It does not appear that Mularaja 
was the prince intended by the inscription since he was probably alive 
after Munja s death. Moreover, it hardly seems likely that the inscrip- 
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rion would have failed to mention Mularaja by name had he been the 
Gurjara prince whose army took shelter with Dhavala, as his name is 
mentioned later in the same inscription. Who was then the unnamed 
Gurjara prince whose army was sheltered by Dhavala? Now, it is known 
that Ujjain was in the possession of the Gurjara-Pratiharas at least until 
V.S. 1003, the date of the Pratapgarh inscription of Mahendrapala II. 31 
But that city must have passed into the hands of the Paramaras some 
time before V.S. 1031 (A.D. 973-974), for in that year Munja issued a 
grant from Ujjain. 32 Most probably Ujjain came under the Paramaras 
during the reign of Munja; Padmagupta lamenting over his death refers 
to him as “Ha dev-Ojjayim-bhujanga 'V’ 3 It is therefore likely that the 
Gurjara prince killed by Munja was not Mfilarija but a Gfirjara* 
PratThara prince of Ujjain. 

Mfilardja and Dharanlvaraha 

The inscription of Dhavala also states that he gave asylum to a king 
named Dharanlvaraha, when the latter was driven out of his kingdom 
by Mularaja. The Kiradu inscription of KumSrapala’s reign issued in 
V.S. 1218, mentions one DharanTdhara, the grandfather of Dhandhuka 
the Paramara king of Abu. 51 There is a tradition that one Dharanl¬ 
varaha was a Paramara king of Navkot. 35 Probably Dharanlvaraha is 
identical with Dharamdhara, the grandfather of Dhandhuka. As 
Dhavala s inscription was issued in A.D. 997, Mularaja must have driven 
Dharanlvaraha from Abu before that date. It is possible that later 
Dharanlvaraha was restored to his kingdom by Mularaja on conditions 
of vassalage, for we find that his grandson was a feudatory of Mular&ja’s 
grandson. 

MUlardja and the Kalachuris 

In the Bilhari Chedi inscription it is stated that the Kalachuri king 
Yuvarija ornamented the foreheads of the Lita women. Probably, this 
means that Yuvar&ja carried a raid into Lata. His son Lakshmanar&ja 
seems to have persued the policy of his father further. In the Bilhari 
inscription it is said that having bathed in the sea, Lakshmanarija 
worshipped Somcivara. 56 The Goharwa grant of Lakshml-Karna gives 
him credit for conquering, among others, the kings of Lata and 
Gfirjara. 37 As Lakshmanaraja was probably a contemporary of Mfila* 
rija, it is possible that he had to defeat Mularaja while going to 
Somanitha. 

Extent of MQlar&ja's kingdom 

This is practically all that is known about the career of Mfilarlja. 
After his accession he seems to have been left in peace for a long time 
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by his neighbours; how or when he began his aggressive career cannot be 
determined. But before his death he managed to bring under his con¬ 
trol a large part of modern Gujarat. 

From epigraphic evidence we learn that the kingdom of Mularaja 
had its capital at Anahilapataka and comprised the Viramgram, Chan- 
sana, Patan and the Mehsana Taluks, that is practically the whole of the 
Kadi district and the Viramgram Taluk . The Balera plates show that 
Sanchor was included within his kingdom. In the south he probably 
conquered the whole of Lata upto Narmada. Hence from north to 
south his territory may be said to have extended at one time from 
Sanchor to Narmada. It is not possible to trace from his records the 
eastern and western limits of his kingdom, but as neither his inscriptions 
nor those of his successors for many years mention a place east of the 
Savramati river, it may be tentatively accepted as the eastern frontier of 
Mularaja’s kingdom. In the west as we have seen he most probably 
annexed parts of Saurashtra and Kachchha, 

Administration and Character 

Mularaja probably lowered the land revenue and by fixing it at the 
reduced rate improved the condition of the peasants. He also adopted 
other methods to alleviate the misery of the people. He appointed three 
brothers named Madhava, Lula and Bhabha to supervise his charities 
and commissioned them to look after the digging of square and round 
wells and tanks as well as the erection of houses of refuge, colleges, 
temples, alms-houses, markets, towns, villages, drinking fountains and 
halls. 58 

MQlaraja appointed as his chaplain Sola, the ancestor of the poet 
Some^vara the author of Klrtikaumudi , and thereafter the descendants of 
Sola continued to serve the Chaulukyas in that capacity/’ 9 He appointed 
one VTra, probably a Chapotkata officer, as one. of his ministers. The 
Dandandyakw Vimala, better known as the builder of one of the Abu 
temples, was the son of this VIra, and the family claims to have supplied 
a long line of high officials to the Chaulukyas/ 0 

Mularaja married Madhavl, the daughter of a Chahamana prince 
named Bhoja. 61 The name of Bhoja does not appear in any Chahamana 
record, so that it is not possible to identify him. It has been suggested 
that he might have been the. Bhoja mentioned in the Apabhram^a work 
KathakoU of Srlchandra/ 2 Madhavl was the mother of Chamundaraja 
the successor of Mularaja. 

According to Ratnamdld, Mularaja was of a treacherous disposition, 
and being unskilled in war he would destroy his enemies by inspiring 
false confidence. He was stern with a strong will but passionate and 
miserly, tn person he was handsome but dark. 63 
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Death of Mularaja and Accession of Chdmundardja 

Mularaja had appointed his son Chamundaraja as the Yuvaraja, and 
had granted him the important right of issuing land grants without his 
(Mularaja's) sanction as early as V.S. 1033. According to Hemachandra, 
after Chamunda's return from the victorious campaign against Barapa, 
Mularaja invested him with full royal powers, and had his abhisheka 
performed. Then Mularaja retired to Sristhala or Siddhapura where he 
gave up life by immolating himself on a funeral pyre on the banks of 
Sarasvati. 61 Merutuhga gives a different version of the abdication of 
Mularaja. 65 It may therefore be concluded that shortly before his death 
Mularaja abdicated in favour of his son, most probably in V.S. 1053 
(A.D. 997-8). i | 

With the inadequate accounts that we possess it is not possible to 
give an estimate of Mularaja’s character. He was a successful man prob¬ 
ably with the qualities and defects of an adventurer ; but he possessed 
some other qualities too, which enabled him to establish a dynasty and 
to herald an era of prosperity and glory in Gujarat. It is not known 
what administrative measures he undertook to stabilise, his kingdom, but 
whatever those were, his descendants succeeded peacefully to his throne 
and were strong enough to tide over the storm of the Muslim invasion 
which came within thirty years of Mfilaraja’s death. 



CHAPTER IV 


Chamundardja (c.V.S. 1053-1066 ), Vallabharaja (c.V.S. 1066), 
and Durlabharaja (c.V.S. 1066-1080) 

Chamundaraja, the son of Mularaja, probably ascended the throne 
some time in A.D. 996-97. 1 As early as V.S. 1033, Chamunda as a 
Yuvaraja was issuing land grants 2 which show that he was at that time 
old enough to be entrusted with such considerable power. Hence at 
the time t)f his accession, he must have been quite advanced in age. 

No inscription issued during the reign of Chamunda or his two 
successors has yet been discovered, and the chronicles record little about 
them. We have already seen that Hemachandra gave the credit to 
Chamunda for defeating Barapa during the reign of Mularaja; but as 
all other chronicles ascribe this victory to Mularaja himself, it seems that 
Chamunda fought under his father, though he may have led the army 
during the actual combat. 

Chamunda and Sindhuraja 

Two conventional verses in the Vastupala-Tejahpala-prasasli des¬ 
cribe Chamunda as having decorated the earth with the heads of the 
enemy princes, and his sword is compared to the well of the goddess 
Harisiddhi, wherein the ruthless enemies, prepared for death, earned 
fame by pouring their blood. 2 Jayasimha Suri mentions more specifically 
that Chamunda killed in battle, one Sindhuraja who was as ungovern¬ 
able as the sea/ This Sindhuraja can be no other than the Paramara 
Sindhuraja of Malava who was Chamunda’s contemporary. Sindhu- 
raja's court poet Padmagupta mentions his victory over the princes of 
the Hunas, and Keralas, and the inhabitants of Vagada, Lata and 
Murala/’ Vagada was the country comprising Banswara and the Dungar- 
pur states, which lies to the north-east of Gujarat, and Lata was southern 
Gujarat. Padmagupta does not mention the names of the kings with 
whom Sindhuraja had to fight for Lata, but it could be either Chamunda 
or Goggiraja. The history of Lata during this period is confused. Most 
probably Sindhuraja attacked while Lata was under Chamunda, who 
soon after took his revenge. For, apart from the Gujarat chronicles 
mentioned above, the Viidnagav-prasasti composed about two centuries 
before Jayasimha Suri’s work, records that on seeing from afar the armies 
of Chamundaraja, Sindhuraja together with his elephant forces beat such 
a cowardly retreat that he thereby lost all his well established fame/ 1 
There is no doubt therefore, that Sindhuraja w T as thoroughly beaten by 
Chamunda, though the statement of Jayasimha Suri, that Sindhuraja was 
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killed need not be taken as literally true. The effect of Chamunda’s 
victory probably led to a diminution of the Paramara influence in Abu 
and Mewad where Chaulukya influence predominated. 

Lata 

It has been held that the Western Chalukyas during this time con¬ 
quered Lata. It is possible that Chamunda was obliged to withdraw his 
troops from Lata after Sindhuraja’s raid in order to light with him else¬ 
where, The Western Chalukyas may have taken advantage of this situa¬ 
tion and conquered Lata during this period, and set up Goggiraja the 
son of Barapa on his father’s throne. 

The conquest of Lata by the Western Chalukyas is assumed on the 
basis of an inscription found at Lakkundi which refers to one Attimabbc 
who took permission from Satyasraya to issue a grant soon after the 
king’s return from a successful campaign in the Gurjara country. 7 This 
statement is supported by the Kanarese work Gaddyuddha or Sahasd - 
Bliima-vijaya of the poet Ranna who flourished during the reigns of 
Taila II and Satyasraya. 8 Ranna states that it was on account of his 
elephants that Satyasraya was able to defeat the Gurjaras. y The date of 
Lakundi inscription (Saka 929; A.D. 1007), and the fact that it mentions 
Satyasraya as having recently returned from the conquest of Gurjara 
land has been assumed to indicate that the king defeated by Satyasraya 
was Chamunda. This identification is based on the assumption that 
Chamunda at that time w^as known as the Gurjara king, or that Lata 
was at that time known as Gurjara land. But there is nothing to 
connect either Chamunda or Lata with Gurjara at this period. Satyasraya 
may have defeated some unknown descendant of the Gurjaras of Nandl- 
purl, who may have been an ally of Chamunda, for, as we shall see there 
are other indications of the collapse of Chaulukya power in Lata during 
this period. 

We learn from the Surat plate of Trilochanapala that Goggiraja 
“relieved his owm land like the greater Vishnu, the land that was seized 
upon by powerful enemies like demons.” J0 Goggiraja’s son Kirtipala, 
refers to himself in his own inscription as a MahamandaleSvara, 11 and 
though he does not name his suzerain, it may be presumed that both 
Kirtipala and his father were feudatories of the Western Chalukyas and 
that Goggiraja regained Lata w ; th the help of the Western Chalukyas. 12 
“Powerful enemies like demons” who had siezed the land would be the 
Chaulukyas who had defeated Barapa and occupied Lata. 

Last days of Chamunda 

According to Hcmachandra, Chamunda had three sons, namely, 
Vallabharaja, Durlabharaja and Nagaraja. After their education had 
been completed, Chamunda asked Vallabha to uproot a ‘thorn,’ that is 
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an enemy. In obedience to his father’s command Vallabha set out with 
an army. 13 

This is the information left by Hemachandra, but in commenting 
on this verse Abhayatilaka Gani has added a great deal of information 
which is of sufficient importance to be discussed in detail, particularly 
as it has led to some misunderstanding of a serious nature. After describ¬ 
ing how the three princes received instructions in the management of 
horses and elephants Hemachandra states: “When Vallabha in obedience 
to his father’s command proceeded to remove the thorn with a large 
cavalry, the earth was rent asunder like the mouth of a tortoise (under 
great burden).” 14 Commenting on this verse Abhayatilaka Gani states: 
“Chdmundardjah kil-ati-kamdt vikali’bhutah san bhaginyd Vdchinidevya 
rdjydt sphetayitva tat putro Vallabho rdjyc pratishthitah ” It seems 
therefore that Chamundaraja, having become licentious, was deprived of 
his kingdom by his sister VachinidevI, who placed Vallabha on the 
throne. It is far from clear, however, how VachinidevI, otherwise un¬ 
known, could become so powerful as to replace her brother by his son. 
This sentence of Abhayatilaka Gani was taken by Forbes to mean that 
Chamunda had some improper relations with his sister. But neither the 
text nor the commentary lend themselves to such a meaning, and it is 
evident that this slur upon Chamunda’s character is baseless. 

Continuing this narrative while commenting on the same verse 
Abhayatilaka Gani relates that after being deprived of his kingdom, 
Chamundaraja, suffering from injured pride, left for Banaras. On his 
way, while passing through Malava, Chamunda was robbed of his royal 
umbrella presumably by the Malava king. The outraged Chamunda then 
returned to his capital and told his son: “If you are my real son you 
must go and get back the umbrella et cetera from Malava king.” This, 
according to Abhayatilaka Gani, was the cause which led Chamunda to 
order his son to uproot the enemy. According to Merutunga, however, it 
was Durlabha, who passed through Malava after his abdication in favour 
of his nephew Bhlma, who was robbed of his umbrella by the Malava 
king. Durlabha thereupon returned and asked his successor Bhlma to 
attack Malava, which according to Merutunga was the primary reason 
for the rooted enmity between Gujarat and Malava. Merutunga has here 
contradicted himself for he has admitted that Vallabha died while he was 
besieging Dhara; hence there was reason for enmity between the two 
countries even before Durlabha came to the throne, and it would have 
been extremely unusual, not to say imprudent, for Durlabha to have 
attempted to pass through a country, the capital of which his brother 
had attempted to capture about a decade earlier. This argument of 
course applies with even greater force to Chamunda, who had actually 
fought against Paramara Sindhuraja. Moreover, neither Abhayatilaka 
Gani nor Merutunga explains the use of a royal umbrella by an abdicated 
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monarch on his way to Banaras. However, although both versions 
present practically the same difficulties, there are reasons for accepting 
Abhayatiiaka Gani's version in preference to Merutuhga’s. 

Accession of Vallabha 

The rejection of Abhayatiiaka Gani’s version would present us with the 
problem of determining the date of Vallabha’s accession. Hemachandra 
nowhere refers to Vallabha as a king, far less does he mention his corona¬ 
tion in the Dvyasraya, though a benedictory verse in the Siddha-Hema- 
chandra is devoted to Vallabha, 13 which shows that Hemachandra regarded 
Vallabha as a king, for those verses were composed in honour of only the 
Chaulukya kings. The Vadnagar -pra&asti composed during the time of 
Hemachandra includes Vallabha in the list of the Chaulukya kings. 
Some Chaulukya inscriptions do not include the name of Vallabha in 
the Chaulukya genealogy, but most inscriptions do. 

The reason may be as suggested by Biihler, that the shortness of the 
reign induced the writers of inscriptions to sometimes omit his name; 
it may also be due to the possible fact that his father Chamunda was 
living when he died, as suggested by Dr. Ray. In view of the insertion 
of the incidents mentioned above by Abhayatiiaka Gani, the suggestion 
of Dr. Ray seems to be the correct solution to the problem. 11 

Merutunga in his Prabandhachintamani states that Vallabha ascended 
the throne after the death of Chamunda and reigned for six months. 17 
But in his other work, namely, Vicharasrenl, he has assigned Vallabha a reign 
of fourteen years, and has placed Chamunda in the list of Chapotkata 
kings. 18 Probably Merutunga gave the correct version in the Prabandha¬ 
chintamani, but it is evident from his conflicting testimonies that his 
source of information for this particular period was corrupt. This 
confusion of the narrator can be explained if we assume that Vallabha 
actually ruled during the life time of his father Chamunda, which Meru- 
tuhga was loath to believe probably because assumption of royalty by a 
son during his father s life time was beyond the range of his knowledge. 
But in those days abdication in favour of a son, though rare, was not 
unknown. A famous example is that of the Sahi king Jayapala who, 
according to Muslim historians, abdicated in favour of his son Arianda- 
pala. 10 Another example is afforded by a statement found in two 
Kalachuri inscriptions from which it appears that the Kalachuri king 
YaSah-Karna was crowned while his father LakshmI-Karna was still alive, 
and the latter performed the coronation ceremony of his son. 20 Hence 
it may be concluded that Vallabha was crowned king after the abdication 
of his father Chamunda. 

Reign of Vallabha 

The short reign of Vallabha, which probably did not exceed six 
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months seems to have been mostly spent in the campaign he undertook 
against his enemies. We have already seen the version of the Chroniclers 
regarding the cause which led Vallabha to embark on a policy of 
aggression; we shall now try to identify the enemy whom Vallabha 
attacked. 

Abhayatilaka Gani was probably the earliest writer to state that 
Vallabha attacked Malava. But in the verse from which he deduces 
this conclusion Hemachandra merely states: “The kings met him 

(Vallabha) with presents and said ‘The rivers Para and Sindhu join here, 
(in this country), here is the way to Kuntala’ ”. 21 Now, Bhoja in his 
Sarasvati-Kanlhubharana definitely states that the country where these 
two rivers met belonged to the Naga kings. 22 Moreover, if Vallabha 
really wanted to go to Malava he should have gone due west from his 
capital through Panchmahal; going to the confluence of those two rivers 
would have meant a long detour for him. 23 

The Vadn dgdr-prasasl i composed during the time of Hemachandra, 
declared that Vallabha “astonished the circle of the earth by his bold 
deeds. Densely dark smoke rising from the empire of the Malava kings, 
who quaked on hearing of his marches indicated the spread of the fire 
of his anger.’' 24 In a sense this indicates that Vallabha started for 
Malava but did not reach that country. But Merutuhga definitely states 
that Vallabha actually besieged Dhara. 23 This theme was further 
embellished by Jayasimha Suri who wrote: “The king of Avanti, 

Muiija, scorched by the heat of his (Vallabha’s) prowess could not regain 
his composure (even though) he took recourse to a cool shower bath.” 20 

Thus we see that in the earliest reference, namely that of Hema¬ 
chandra, Malava is not mentioned in connection with Vallabha. 
Vadnagar-pr«ifl,s// does not mention that Vallabha attacked Malava. 
Abhayatilaka Gani mentions that Vallabha entered Malava, while Meru¬ 
tuhga actually makes Vallabha besiege Dhara. Jayasiiiiha Suri proceeds 
a step further towards falsifying history by bringing to life the long 
dead Muhja, so that some one with a famous name might be made to 
tremble. But Hemachandra lived at the time when Siddharaja gained 
his famous victory over the Paramaras of Malava; hence he may be 
expected to know better than the later Chroniclers the history of the 
early relation between the two countries. Until therefore, further proof 
is forthcoming, the testimony of all the later Chroniclers has to be reject¬ 
ed in favour of Hemachandra's. It is however possible that by the. 
term kantaka Hemachandra meant the Paramaras of Malava, who were 
the hereditary enemies of his patron’s family. In that case Chamunda 
probably sent the young Vallabha towards the northern frontier of 
Malava to secure allies for an attack on Malava which was to come later. 
But Vallabha was not destined to lead that attack. For, it is evident 
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from Dvydsraya that Vallabha died before he could achieve any tangible 
result. 

Abhayatilaka Gani has supplied some details about the death of 
Vallabha. From the description of the disease left by Hcmachandra, 
the commentator rightly concludes that Vallabha was attacked by small¬ 
pox, and this is corroborated by Merutunga. At first the disease was 
not properly diagnosed, but with the appearance of orruptions all hope 
of life was given up. Vallabha then called to his death bed all his 
advisers ( mantrins) and chided them for not being able to come to a deci¬ 
sion even when he was alive. He then called for the commander of the 
army and ordered that officer to keep his death a secret. Vallabha then 
offered the officer some gifts and added: “If you remember any benefit 
derived from my father, return immediately to Anahilapataka with the 
army.” The unhappy officer had to carry out his orders, but could not 
prevent the new r s of the king’s death from spreading. But the army 
returned safely to the capital, though mourning the loss of the gallant 
prince, who, placing the safety of the army before his own, had chosen 
to die alone. 27 

The death of his eldest son under such tragic circumstances 
naturally affected Ghamunda, who placed his second son Durlahha on 
the throne and retired to Suklatlrtha on the banks of the Narmada 
where he died some time later. 28 

Accession of Durlahha and the conquest of Lata. 

Durlabha ascended the throne some time, in V.S. 1060. The most 
important event of his reign was the reconquest of Lata. The Vadnagar- 
prakisii states that, “when filled with anger he, somewhat contracted his 
arched eyebrows, that forthwith indicated its result, the destruction of 
the Lata country.” 29 Jayasiiiiha Suri also writes: “Then Durlabha- 
raja having obtained his kingdom, a cloud of the forest having destroyed 
the lord of the LatadcSa, enjoyed his land with his fortunes.” 30 It is 
knowm from the Surat grant of Triloehanapala that Klrlipala, the son 
of Goggiraja lost his kingdom. 31 An inscription of Klrtipala of Saka 
940 (A.D. 1018) has been found. 32 Hence Klrtipala's reign lasted at 
least upto A.D. 1018. Durlabha’s reign probably came to an end in 
A.D. 1024, so that the conquest of Lata probably took place between 
A.D. 1018 to 1024. 

We have already suggested that Klrtipala w^as a Mahamari4aleh>ara 
of the Western Chalukyas of Kalyani. 33 The Western Chalukya king 
Jayasimha Jagadekamalla was busy fighting the Cho]as from Saka 941 
(A.D. 1019) to Saka 946. Even in Saka 946 Jagadekamalla is known to 
have encamped with his victorious army at Kolhapur in the course of a 
inarch to the northern countries to vanquish the ruler of the Konkarv 34 
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It is likely that taking advantage of the preoccupation of the Western 
Chalukya king, Durlabha annexed Lata. 

Extent of Durlabha’s kingdom 

An inscription of Durlabha’s successor Bhlma I, of A.D. 1029, 
records the grant of some land in Cutch. 33 As Bhlma is nowhere 
credited with having conquered that country, it may be concluded that 
Cutch continued without any break to be a part of the Chaulukya 
kingdom from the time of Mularaja. Durlabha’s successor Bhlma also 
tried to defend Somanatha and it seems that the famous city had also 
remained all along a part of the Chaulukya kingdom. Thus Durlabha’s 
kingdom practically covered the same area as that of Mularaja, though 
there is no record of the northern limits of his territory. 

Matrimonied A lliances 

According to Hemachandra, Durlabha was invited by Mahendra to 
attend the svayamvara sabhd of his sister. Abhayatiiaka Gani explains 
that Mahendra was the king of Naddula in Marudesa. 36 He is probably 
identical with the only Mahendra king of Naddula that we know of 
who was a Chahamana king of that branch, 37 whom Kielhorn identified 
with the prince of the same name who took shelter with Rashtrakuta 
Dhavala when chased by Chahamana Durlabharaja. 38 

Hemachandra devotes practically half a canto to the description of 
the svayamvara sabhd which was held at Naddula. Durlabha went there 
and was accorded a fitting reception by Mahendra and almost all the 
girls of the city hastened to catch a glimpse of the good looking 
Chaulukya king. 30 At last Durlabha reached the svayamvara mandapa 
where he was given a seat befitting his exalted rank. Then Durlabha- 
devl, the sister of Mahendra, entered the pavillion, leaning on a female 
attendant. The attendant pointed out to the princess the kings of Ahga, 
Ka£, AvantI, ChedI, Kuru, Huna, Mathura, Vindhya, Andhra, and 
Gurjara. But Durlabha selected Durlabha and garlanded him. After 
the marriage ceremony was over, Mahendra gave his younger sister in 
marriage to Durlabha’s younger brother Nagaraja, and according to 
Abhayatiiaka Gani, Lakshin! was the name of this princess. But the 
rejected suitors had become very angry with the successful Durlabha, 
and attacked him when he was returning to Gujarat. Durlabha, how¬ 
ever, defeated Fhem with comparative ease and returned home with his 
bride. 40 

It is difficult to accept the whole of this narrative as historical truth. 
During the time when the marriage of Durlabha is supposed to have 
taken place, north India was reeling under the remorseless raids of Sultan 
Mahmud. Hence it would have been remarkable for so many monarchs 
of north India to have left their domains for the purpose of attending 
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the svayamvara sab ha of an insignificant Naddula chiefs sister. But 
what sets the stamp of real imagination on the whole episode is the 
defeat by Durlabha of all the assembled kings. It is not surprising that 
this brilliant feat of Durlabha is not recorded in any Chaulukya record, 
nor is it noticed by any other chronicler; there is hardly any doubt that 
it was introduced by Hemachandra so that his mahdkdvya might not 
suffer from an want of the elements that characterised the classical 
svayamvara of Indumati as described by Kalidasa. 11 

But the marriage of Nagaraja with Lakshml, which Hemachandra 
describes unostentatiously in a single verse may be a fact. Moreover, 
Abhayatilaka Gani supplies the name of Nagaraja’s wife, which he would 
hardly have done unless he was sure of it. Hemachandra is also unlikely 
to have taken any liberty regarding the parentage of Bhlma. But the 
marriage of childless Durlabha with Durlabha belongs to another class 
altogether. Thus it seems, that round a core of truth Hemachandra 
spun out a heroic story which fulfilled the double purpose of providing 
his mahdkdvya with a svayamvara, and Durlabharaja with some glamour, 
which in truth that king did not possess. 

Establishment of the Kharataragachchha 

At the end of his commentary of Mahesvarakavfs Sabdabheia- 
prakdsa, Jnanavimala gives the, spiritual lineage of the Kharatara sect to 
which he belonged, and traces its beginning to the year V.S. 1080 (A.D. 
1024), when the great Jaina monk Vardhamana Suri and his disciple 
Jinesvara visited the court of Durlabha in Anahilapataka. There, under 
royal patronage was held a great debate in which Jinesvara defeated 
the Chaityavasins. Chaityavasins then had to carry out the condi¬ 
tions of defeat and left the capital accordingly, and Durlabha pleased 
with the acumen of Jinesvara conferred on him the title of Kharatara 
(very keen). When Jinesvara succeeded his preceptor, Kharatara be¬ 
came the name of the sect or gachchha which he led. 12 Abhayatilaka 
Gani, who belonged to this sect, has, with pardonable pride, taken the 
liberty of introducing a slightly different version of this incident while 
commenting on a verse of Dvydsraya; he has further added that Durlabha 
received from Jinesvara Suri lessons in Jainism. 13 It is possible that 
Durlabha learnt from the brilliant young monk the tennets of a faith 
which was rapidly gaining ground in his realm, but he remained to the 
last a staunch Hindu. 

According to Meruturiga, Durlabha built in Anahilapataka a seven 
storeyed palace, with a disbursement office and an elephant stable and 
a clock tower. Moreover he had built the temple of Madanafankara for 
the welfare of the soul of his brother Vallabharaja, and he also had the 
tank of Durlabha excavated. 14 

We have seen that according to the Kharataragachchha tradition 
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Durlabha was on the throne in V.S. 1080. But Durlabha must have died 
or abdicated in that year, for in the next year Gujarat was invaded by 
Sultan Mahmud, and as we shall see, this took place in the reign of hi#s 
successor Bhlma 43 



CHAPTER V 


Bhima (c.V.S. 1088-1122) & Kama (c.V.S. 1122-1150) 

According to Hemachandra, the childless Durlabha was very fond 
of his nephew Bhima, son of Nagaraja. When Bhima came of age 
Durlabha had him crowned king inspite of his protests. Nagaraja, also 
retired from all public activities at the same time and the two brothers 
died soon after. 1 These incidents probably happened at the beginning 
of A.D. 1024. 2 

Invasion of Sultan Mahmud 

Within a year of his accession Bhima was faced with the invasion 
of Sultan Mahmud. Save for a punitive expedition against the Jats, this 
was Sultan Mahmud’s last Indian expedition and he planned it with as 
much care as the dexterity with which he executed it. This one raid 
earned for him more honour and greater distinction than he had received 
for any other invasion, and Muslim historians—both ancient and 
modern—have singled out this campaign for treatment with particular 
satisfaction and have given great detail. But, as is well known, Hindu 
sources do not give any information regarding the raids of Sultan 
Mahmud, so that what follows is based solely on the testimony of 
Muslim authors. 3 

Gardizi was the first historian to describe Sultan Mahmud’s Gujarat 
campaign.* He states that Mahmud decided to attack Somnath after he 
had reached Hindusthan. 5 By this he probably means that Mahmud 
made his final preparations after reaching Multan. This is corrobo¬ 
rated by later historians such as Ibnu’l Athlr and others who state that 
Mahmud started from Ghazni with his army on 18th October, 1025 
(22nd Sha’ban 416 A.H.) and upon reaching Multan on about 9th 
November (15th Ramdan), halted there to fix up his route of march, 
and to prepare for the final part of the journey to Gujarat. Mahmud 
carried provisions with him—water and corn—on 30,000 camels, for the 
way from Multan to Gujarat lay through a barren desert without inhabit¬ 
ants or food. (i He also gave orders for the troops to provide themselves 
with several days water and provisions as also with provender for their 
horses besides which 20,000 camels were laden with supplies. 7 After a 
stay of just over a fortnight, Mahmud completed his preparations and 
left Multan for Gujarat on 26th November (2nd Shawwal). 8 

The first place of importance that lay in the path of Mahmud was 
the strong fort of Lodorva about ten miles north-west of Jaisalmere. 
From there he continued his inarch along the ridge that traverses the 
Jaisalmere state and Mallani and then, probably passing close to the 
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Chiklodar Mata hill, he reached Anahilapataka by the end oI December, 
(beginning of Dhu’l-Qa’da) after a march of one month across the 
desert, only to find that its king had already left the capital. 9 

The king of Anahilapataka or Nahrwala as it is called by the 
Muslim historians, has been given various names by the Muslim authors. 
Farrukhi, whose qasida describes the route taken by Sultan Mahmud 
whom he is said t© have accompanied on this expedition, states that 
Bhlma was at that time the king of Nahrwala. He is supported in 
this by lbnu’l Athlr who also says that, the king of Nahrwala at this 
time was Bhlma. Ferishta however, states that Param Dev was then 
the king of Nahrwala. 10 

Garidizi, Nizam ud-DIn, and BadaunT do not state the name of the 
king of Nahrwala. These three authors stale that a king ‘Param Dev’ 
tried to block the way of Sultan Mahmud on his return journey. 
Ferishta also states that Param Dev—king of Nahrwala—tried to oppose 
Mahmud on his return journey and that he collected an army in the 
desert for that purpose. Further while writing of Bhlma II Ferishta 
states that Bhlma II was a lineal descendant of ‘Param Dev’ who 
opposed Sultan Mahmud. 11 It is apparent therefore that Ferishta and 
the other authors were referring to Bhlma I whom they called Param 
Dev. That Ferishta should get the name of Bhlma II correct but not 
that of Bhlma 1 may be explained by the fact, that he took the history 
of Mahmud from non-Indian sources which were prone to make mistakes 
when writing Indian names, whereas he got the name of Bhlma II from 
Indian sources, and being an Indian himself made no mistake in trans¬ 
cribing it properly; it was probably from Indian sources that he learnt 
of the relationship between Bhlma I and Bhlma II. 

Some scholars are of the opinion that the Param Dev who opposed 
Mahmud was a king of Abu. 13 But at this period the king of Abu was 
Paramara Dhandhuka, who was removed from his throne by Bhlma. It 
is most unlikely that such an insignificant prince as Dhandhuka would 
have dared to oppose Mahmud. Hence it is difficult to believe that he 
was the Param Dev of the Muslim historians. The most likely explan¬ 
ation, therefore, is that 'Param* is a mistake for Bhlma, which might 
have crept in through the error of the copyists or might have been due 
to the inability of the early Muslim historians, who were foreigners, to 
pronounce or transcribe, Indian names properly. 13 This view is sup¬ 
ported by the statement of Ferishta which has been noted above. More¬ 
over, Viinala who was a Dandapati of Bhlma completed his temple on 
Abu in A.D., 1032. As this temple must have taken at least five years 
to build it is most probable that Abu was under the control of the 
Chaulukyas at the time of Mahmud’s invasion. 

All the Muslim historians are agreed that Mahmud entered 
Anahilapataka unopposed. This has led some modern scholars to 
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accuse fihlma of cowardice, but the facts as they are known may be 
construed in quite a different way. Anahilapataka was situated in an 
entirely hat sandy country without any strong natural defence. The 
river Sarasvati gave no protection as it was easily fordable, and beyond 
the river the country was eminently suitable for the cavalry charges for 
which Mahmud’s army was famous. To these disadvantages was prob¬ 
ably added the element of surprise, for the route chosen by Mahmud 
was not the usual one from Multan to Gujarat, it is therefore likely 
that Bhlma did not learn of Mahmud’s approach till very late. When 
he found it hopeless to defend his capital he tried at least to save his 
army by removing it elsewhere. Probably Bhlma removed his family 
to Kanthakot from which Ibnu’l AthTr concluded that Bhlma himself 
fled there. 

In those days Anahilapataka was not the large city it became later, 
and it was more or less evacuated, for we do not hear the descriptions 
of massacre and loot which a Muslim historian is generally only too 
glad to describe. Mahmud stayed there for a few days, replenished his 
stores of water and provisions and left for Soninath. 11 

The short stay of Mahmud at Anahilapataka may also have been 
influenced by the news of the defence which was being prepared at 
Modhera, eighteen miles to the south of Anahilapataka. There the 
Indians made a determined attempt to check the Muslim advance, but 
failed after offering a stiff resistance. As the number of Indian defen¬ 
ders is put at only 20,000, 1:5 this does not seem to have been the main 
army. Probably this gallant action was commemorated later by the 
building of the famous temple at Modhera which bears an inscription 
dated V.S. 1083 (A.D. 1026-27), 10 which has been taken to be the year 
of the erection of the temple. 17 

After Modhera, the next place of importance on Mahmud’s inarch 
was Delavada near Una. This town surrendered without struggle but 
Mahmud massacred all the inhabitants. ls From there Mahmud started 
on the final stage of his journey and reached Somnath on 6th January, 
1026 (14th Dhu’l-Qa’da, 416 A.H.). 10 According to all the. Muslim his¬ 
torians the city of Somnath had its defences, which probably consisted 
of a fort guarding the temple. 20 Mahmud now laid siege to this fort, 
whose commander, according to Gardizi, left the fort with his family 
and escaped to an island near by. 21 Even if this story is true, the deser¬ 
tion by their commander did not demoralise the stout hearted defenders 
of Somanatha. 

The day after his arrival Mahmud began his assault on the fort of 
Somnath. A deadly shower of arrows forced the defenders to leave the 
battlements, and the Muslims scaled the ramparts of the fort by the 
afternoon of the 7th January, 1026; but a renewed charge by the Indians 
drove the Muslims out of their positions. The next morning (8th 
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January) the Muslims renewed their attack and having captured the 
fortifications forced the Indians to retreat to the gates of the temple. 22 
It is probable that Bhlma tried to relieve the beseiged garrison but was 
forced to retreat after a bitter contest. 23 Then the Indians displayed 
the supreme strength of their faith by sacrificing their lives in a stub¬ 
born resolve to save their deity. But their desperate fury to save their 
temple was unsuccessful although 50,000 defenders arc said to have lost 
their, lives. Some survivors are said to have tried to escape in a boat, 
but they were followed and drowned or slain by guards whom Mahmud 
had cunningly posted along the sea coast. 24 

'‘The stone idol was then taken out from its foundation in the 
ground and broken into small pieces. Some of these were, taken to 
Ghazni on camels where they were placed under the steps of the mosque. 
There was some treasure under the idol. All that treasure was taken. 
A large amount of property was thus obtained, consisting of silver idols, 
jewels, and treasures of various kinds.” 2 * 

Mahmud did not stay at Somnath for more than a fortnight; 26 
probably by that time, Bhlma had completed his preparations for meet¬ 
ing him, which led to this hasty retreat. Gardizi definitely states: 

4 ‘Mahmud now returned. For Param Dev, Badshah of the Hindus, 
stood in his way disputing his path. Mahmud decided therefore to 
leave the right road back to Ghazni from fear lest this great victory of 
his should turn into defeat (results of this great victory be thrown away). 
He left by way of Mansura towards Multan. His soldiers suffered many 
hardships partly on account of water and partly on account of the Jals 
of Sindh and on other grounds. Many of the soldiers of Islam lost 
their lives in this way. At last Multan was sighted and Mahmud 
marched on to Ghazni.” 27 

It is stated that on his way to Mansura from Somnath, MahmUd 
reduced a fortress in which Bhlma was hiding. Ibnu'l Athlr states that 
Bhlma went there at the approach of the Muslims leaving Anahilapata- 
ka, while Ferishta states that Bhima retired there after the fall of 
Somnath; Ferishta adds that Mahmud returned to Anahilapataka from 
Somnath and on learning of Bhlma's whereabouts proceeded to capture 
that place. 28 This testimony of Ferishta, 2y has to be rejected as he has 
no authority for stating that Mahmud ever returned to Anahilapataka. 
Moreover, it has already been shown that the Param Dev of the Muslim 
historians was undoubtedly Bhlma, and he was at thal time busy pre¬ 
paring his attack on the retreating Muslim army; hence he could not 
possibly have been confined in any fortress. Therefore, the real facts 
seem to be related by Khond Mir when he states that after the victory 
of Somnath, Mahmud “reduced a fort in which governor of Nahrw&la 
had taken refuge,” 30 It is therefore most likely, as has been pointed 
out, that “Mahmud in his anxiety to avoid BhTma's armies in the 
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neighbourhood of Anahilapataka, avoided that route, and with the 
assistance of guides tried to find a shorter and less frequented road to 
Sind. During these movements he defeated, as Khond Mir says, a 
section of BhTma's army, which may have been sent from Anahilapataka 
to Cutch to block that line of retreat." 31 

It is said that during his hasty retreat through Cutch, Mahmffd was 
forced to accept an Indian as his guide. To avenge the spoliation of 
Somanatha he led Mahmud astray to a waterless desert. After suffer¬ 
ing terrible privations Mahmud was able to extricate his army from 
the peril and reached Mansur a. 12 From there his wretched army haras¬ 
sed in the rear by the Jats reached Multan and safety, and at last on 
2nd April 1026 33 (10th Safar, 4'17 A.H.) they arrived at Ghazni. 

Thus it took Mahmud a little more than six months to complete 
the most famous of his campaigns. His opponent Bhlma probably did 
not learn that an invasion of Gujarat was impending till Mahmud had 
made a fair advance from Multan which he left on 26th November. 
But Bhlma must have had some advance information in order to leave 
his capital in time and organise a defence at Modhera by the end of 
December. Hence he cannot be said to have been taken entirely by 
surprise. But Mahmud pressed his initial advantage relentlessly, and 
allowing his troops practically no rest after the action at Modhera, 
marched on to Somnath. Between Modhera and Somnath Mahmfld 
met with no resistance. The reason cannot be as stated by the Muslim 
historians that the Indians hoped that their gods would crush MahmQd, 
but probably because after the reverse at Modhera, Bhlma was left with 
hardly enough troops to garrison Somnath. Probably he had taken 
the major part of his army to some place near Jaisalmere expecting 
Mahmud to return by the route that he had followed during his 
advance. There may be some truth in Ferishta’s statement that Bhlma 
himself tried to relieve the garrison of Somnath and fought there bravely 
but was foiled in his attempt to pierce through the encircling Muslim 
army. Bhlma thereafter may have joined his main army and awaited 
Mahmud's return in order to fall on him, and sent a small garrison at 
Cutch under the governor of Anahilapataka to engage Mahmud or 
possibly to hang at his rear and harass him should he as a desperate 
measure try to return through Cutch and Sind. Realising his enemy's 
strategy the value of which he did not underestimate, Mahmud, with 
great difficulty and in the face of personal danger, conquered the 
fortress, overcoming those natural defences which had probably led 
Bhlma to select it. 

Thus Mahmud avoided an encounter with the main army of the 
Chaulukyas. In fairness to Bhlma it should be noted that by refusing 
to engage Mahmud on the plains of Gujarat and choosing instead to 
mcet the retiring Muslim army at a place which was obviously most 
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disadvantageous to the latter, he showed a sense of strategy which 
unfortunately most of his contemporary Indian kings did not possess. 
Bhlma clearly intended that the tired soldiers of Mahmud, weary after 
their long and arduous march and laden with booty—which always 
diminishes the effectiveness of fighting troops—should meet the Guja¬ 
rat army at a spot selected in advance by him. That Mahmud should 
foresee this and have eluded him does not reflect on the intrinsic merit 
of his plan nor on his valour. It only proves that the experience 
gained in thirty years of constant fighting was superior to the strategy 
of a young soldier, who, nevertheless probably succeeded in forcing 
Mahmud to leave Gujarat much earlier than he intended.' 1 

Ultima defeats the king of Sind 

It was probably soon after the departure of Sultan Mahmud that 
Bhlma defeated a king of Sind, who, according to Hemachandra, was 
called Hammuka. It is possible that Bhlma tried to follow the retreat¬ 
ing Muslim army and attack it from the rear but was disappointed; for, 
there is no evidence that he was ever able to contact the Muslims. 
Muslim historians have only stated that the Jats hanging at the rear of 
the Sultan’s army harassed it, and the following year Sultan Mahmud 
came to India on his last expedition to chastise the Jats/™ It is there¬ 
fore clear that the retreating army of Mahmud was not strong, and, 
what is more important, he did not leave any adequate force behind 
him capable of even chastising the Jats. Hence it is not unlikely that 
after learning of the route followed by the retreating Muslims, Bhlma 
marched On to Sind and gained a victory there. 

Hemachandra describes in some detail Bhhna’s victory over King 
Hammuka. According to him, one day two spies reported to Bhlma 
that he (Bhlma) was a great king, obeyed by the kings of Ptnjdra, 
Andhra, and Magadha ; 30 but that the kings of Sindhu and Chedi in 
their pride not only refused to proclaim Bhlma's fame but actually 
defamed him. 37 The king of Sindhu was a mighty monarch who had 
defeated the king of Sivagana ; 3 * the kings of China, Barbara, and Teja 
also obeyed him. 39 The king of Chedi w’as so powerful that he who 
would not be on friendly terms with him or respect him when he set 
out to war, 40 was indeed a mighty prince. 11 Hearing of this Bhlma 
advanced with his army and reached the banks of the Indus, 42 bridged 
the river and crossed it. 43 Then Hammuka the king of Sind offered 
battle, 41 was defeated and had to submit to Bhlma. 45 

Hemachandra has also celebrated Bhima's conquest of Sind in a 
laudatory verse in Siddha-Hemachandra . Merutuhga also records 
Bhlma’s victory in Sind. 46 There is however, no epigraphic evidence 
to corroborate these statements of the two Chroniclers, but, as has been 
Stated above, it is not improbable that the youthful monarch would 
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have led his array into Sind which lay just beyond the western borders 
of his kingdom.* 7 Whether he reached the Indus or not is another 
matter, which cannot be answered with certainty on the evidence at 
present available. 

The laudatory verse of Siddha-Hemachandra states: “Sri Bhlma 
has now recast the Mahdbhdrata in as much as he has won over Karna 
and (also) Sindhuraja who was hard to conquer in battle". 1 " The broad 
pun used here is obviously that the epic heroes Sindhuraja (Jayadratha), 
and Karna, both killed in the Bharata war by Arjuna, were killed by 
Bhlma. Now, Hemachandra in describing the campaign of Bhlma against 
Hammuka uses the word '■ Saindhava ' which Abhayatilaka Gani explains 
as ' Sindhur-avijano \ 40 But elsewhere in another verse in Dvydfoaya , 
the Saindhavas and the Kachchhas are mentioned together from which 
it may be inferred that Hemachandra wanted to indicate that these two 
peoples were close neighbours. 50 The recently discovered plates of the 
Saindhavas prove that there ruled in western Kathiwad, with their 
capital at Ghumli (25 miles north-cast of Porbandar), a line of petty 
princes of the Saindhava family, who claimed the epic hero Jayadratha 
as the founder of the family. 51 If therefore one is right in concluding 
from Dvydsraya that the Saindhavas and the Kachchhas were neigh¬ 
bours, then it is possible to identify Hammuka as a Saindhava king. 
Moreover, the unusual name Hammuka which does not appear to be 
Muslim, is similar to the names of such Saindhava kings as Ranaka, 
Jaika, and Agguka, the last name being borne by three Saindhava kings. 
The last known date of the Saindhavas is A.D. 919. Probably the 
dynasty continued to rule and Hammuka was a king of this dynasty 
who was defeated by Bhlma. 

Re-conquest of Abu 

We have already seen that Mfilaraja ousted Dharanlvaraha, prob¬ 
ably from Abu. We know that Dharanlvaraha’s grandson Dhandhuka 
was a feudatory of Mularaja’s grandson Durlabha, but that he rebelled 
against Bhlma. Bhlma defeated this Dhandhuka, who thereupon took 
refuge at Chitrakuta which was then included within the territory of 
the Paramara king, Bhoja of Malava. Thereafter Bhlma appointed 
Vimala, the builder of the famous temple, as his Dandapati at Abu. 
Later it appears, at the instance of Vimala, Bhlma reinstated Dhand¬ 
huka. An inscription in Vimala’s temple, obviously executed after the 
temple was built is dated V.S. 1088 (A.D. 1032). As it took at least five 
years to build the temple the construction must have been started in 
about A.D. 1027. Probably Bhlma reconquered this territory from 
Dhandhuka shortly before this date. 52 Probably Dhandhuka once 
again revolted, for, an inscription of Dhandhuka’s son Purnapala dated 
V.S. 1099 (A.D. 1042) describes him as a Muhdrdjddhirdja ruling over 
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Arbuda -mandala, having conquered his enemy. 53 But the restoration 
of the Abu Paramaras was short lived, for another of Vimala’s inscrip¬ 
tions dated V.S. 1119 (A.D. 1062) 54 shows that by that date Abu again 
formed a part of Bhlma’s kingdom. After this Abu remained a part 
of the Chaulukya kingdom, till the end of the thirteenth century, 
though the Paramaras were allowed to rule there as vassals. It is possi¬ 
ble that the second conquest of Abu by Bhlma was due to the downfall 
and death of Paramara Bhoja. 

Bhlma and the Paramaras of Bhinmal 

Bhlma then turned his sword against another branch of the 
Paramaras. 55 From the Sundha Hill inscription we learn that Krishna- 
deva of the Bhinmal branch of the Paramaras was for a t 'me a captive 
in the hands of Bhlma and was released by the Naddula Chahamana 
Anahilla who defeated Bhlma. Thereafter Krishnaraja ruled as an 
independent king and his inscriptions refer to him as Maharajadhiraja. 50 

Bhlma and the Chahamanas of Naddula 

It was probably the growing power of the Chaulukyas under BhTma 
that brought the Naddula Chahamanas into conflict with Bhlma. 
Naddula Chahamana Anahilla was probably Bhima’s cousin and jea¬ 
lousy may have played a part in this conflict which was rather a pro¬ 
tracted one. The Sundha Hill Inscription of Chachigadeva, which gives 
a genealogy of the Naddula Chahamanas, does not mention any rela¬ 
tionship between the Chaulukyas and the Chahamanas. 37 On the other 
hand it states that Ahilla, the grandson of Mahendra (in this inscription 
called ‘Mahindu’) 38 defeated an army of the Gurjara king Bhlma, who is 
undoubtedly the first Chaulukyan king of that name. Ahilla’s paternal 
uncle, Anahilla, who succeeded Ahilla, is also stated to have defeated 
BhTma. Another Chahamana inscription which describes Anahilla as 
having succeeded Mahendra, states that at Pratishthanaka (modern 
Paithan) Anahilladeva killed Bhima’s best elephants. 50 (The Sundha 
Hill Inscription also mentions that Anahilla defeated the elephant force 
of Bhlma.). Anahilladeva is also said to have destroyed the army (?) of 
king Bhlma and confiscating the villages which belonged to the latter 
turned the country of SaptaSata (lit. consisting of 700 villages) into one 
consisting of seven thousand. 00 A Sapta^ata -vishaya is mentioned in the 
Sevadi copper plate of Ratnapala and it is not unlikely that this part 
of the country has been alluded to as Sapta£ata-deia. B1 Anahilla had 
two sons Balaprasada and Jendraraja. According to the Sundha Hill 
Inscription, Bilaprasada forced BhTma to release from prison a king 
Krishnadeva who has been identified with the Paramara Krishnaraja of 
Bhinmal referred to above. Balaprasada’s brother Jinduraja or Jendraraja 
is stated in the Sundha Hill Inscription to have fought victoriously at 
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Sanderao, the modern Sanderao in Jodhpur state, south-west of Nadol. 
The other inscription mentions that at Shanderaka the defeated army 
belonged to Bhlma against which Jendraraja acted as the ‘marine fire 
in the sea’ 62 . From the places where the battles took place it is evident 
that Rhima was the aggressor, and that the Chahamanas resisted him 
effectively during his reign. This struggle with the Chahamanas con¬ 
tinued during the reign of Bhlma’s son Karna. 

Bhlma and the Pararndras of M a lava 

Bhiina played an important part in the downfall of Paramara Bhoja 
of Malava, which for a time left the Paramaras totally powerless. The 
defeat of the great Paramara monarch was naturally considered the high 
watermark of Bhlma’s glory, and almost all the Chroniclers, with the 
surprising exception of Hemachandra, have recorded this victory in 
suitable verses. The Vadnagar-/?raias£i states: Illustrious king Bhlma- 
deva, who, though terrible (bhlma) to his foes, ever granted enjoyment 
to his friends, as ruler, carried this load of the earth. What wonder 
was there that his horses, supremely skilled in accomplishing the five 
paces (called dhara) quickly gained Dhara the capital of Malava?’* 03 
The chaplain Some^vara states that, just as on the rising of the moon 
the lotus withers, so did Bhoja wither away by (the power) of Bhlma. 
‘'He (Bhlma) who has conquered the lord of Dhara (eka-Dhdrd-pati) with 
a two bladed sword (dvidhdrd), what winder is there, that he (Bhlma) 
should conquer hundreds of swordsmen. By whose (Bhlma*s) strong 
bow, though it reached his neck, Bhoja, when fleeing, was hurled from 
his horse, as if supposing that he was virtuous (or strung).” 64 The 
Vastupdla-Tejahpala-praSasti states that it was proper that upon this 
attack the goddess of wealth left Bhoja’s heart, the goddess of learning 
his mouth, and the sword his hands. 65 Arisimha and Balachandra 
describe in a matter of fact manner how Bhlma defeated Bhoja, 66 but 
Jayasimha Suri writes: At the setting in of the frost of his greatness 
the arm of Bhoja faded away like the lotus (and that) very properly.” 67 

Merutunga gives the most detailed information regarding the rela¬ 
tionship between Bhlma and Bhoja, though as usual he weaves around 
these two historical figures a number of interesting anecdotes, so that it 
often becomes difficult to distinguish between fact and fiction. Shorn of 
the anecdotes Merutunga’s account would be as follows: 

Bhlma and Bhoja were contemporaries 68 and there was a league of 
friendship between them, 69 Bhoja wanted to put an end to these peace¬ 
ful relations, but Bhlma managed to maintain them. In a certain year 
famine was raging in Gujarat owing to a draught, and Bhlma was 
informed by his spy 70 that king Bhoja was for this very reason prepar¬ 
ing to invade Gujarat, Bhlma became anxious and sent the following 
orders to his diplomatic agent named Damara: “Whatever we may have 
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to pay by way of fine 71 King Bhoja must be prevented from coming to 
this country during the present year.” So Damara went to Bhoja and 
tried to dissuade him but without success. 72 Bhoja ordered that the 
drum for the advance should be beaten, and then proceeded to witness 
a dramatic performance in which Tailapadeva was mockingly represented 
as rotting in a gaol. This provided Damara with a cue, and he sar¬ 
castically reminded Bhoja that this same Tailapa had had the ‘head of 
king Muiija fixed on a stake/ This timely reminder of his ancestor’s 
fate diverted Bhoja’s attention to Tilihga, but when he heard that 
Tailapa was advancing with a very large force, he became very anxious. 
At this crucial moment Damara came and showing Bhoja a ‘forged royal 
rescript/ informed him that Bhima had reached Bhogapura. Bhoja took 
this false news seriously, and begged Damara to check the further ad¬ 
vance of his master by any means. After repeated requests from Bhoja, 
the clever Damara accepted a male and a female elephant from Bhoja 
and sent them to Bhima, ostensibly to appease him. 

Later, when Bhima was engaged in conquering Sind, 73 Bhoja sent a 
Digambara named Kulachandra against Gujarat. Kulachandra sacked 
Anahilapataka and had cowries sown at the gate of the clock tower of 
the palace. This disturbed Bhoja, who took the sowing of cowries to 
indicate that money from Malava would flow to Gujarat. Damara was 
again sent to Bhoja’s court, where, by describing Bhima as exceedingly 
handsome, he made Bhoja curious to see Bhima. Bhima came to Bhoja’s 
court disguised as a betel-box bearer, but fled before he could be 
identified. Thereafter diplomatic relations were maintained, for, we 
find that a representative of Gujarat retorted to Bhoja’s remark that 
Gujarati’s were stupid. 74 On another occasion Bhima sent Bhoja four 
persons whom he had asked for in a cleverly composed verse. 75 Then 
one day Bhoja went, as was his habit, to worship in his family temple 
situated on the outskirts of Dhara, and the goddess appearing to the 
king warned him that he was surrounded by enemy soldiers. Bhoja 
came out and found himself really surrounded by Gujarati soldiers; 
however, he managed to escape on his swift steed. As he was entering 
the gates of Dhara, two mounted Gujarati soldiers, Aluya and Koluya, 70 
threw their bows over his neck and saying, “So near have you come to 
being killed,’’ let him go. 

Then one day, Meruturiga continues, Kalachuri Karna of Dahala 77 
challenged Bhoja to a contest, saying that they should decide which of 
them was the superior, either by engaging their armies, or in a duel, or 
in munificence, or in a dispute in the four sciences. Bhoja was terrified 
and finally made Karna agree to his proposal that the two kings should 
begin to build temples, one at Banaras, and the other at Dhara, and 
that the king who completed his temple first should be considered as 
winner. Karna won the wager, and as Bhoja would not keep to his 
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part of the bargain, he (Karna) set out with his 136 feudatories, ‘‘and 
at the same time he invited Bhlma to attack the country of Malava in 
the rear, promising him half of Bhoja’s kingdom.” Then Bhoja, attacked 
by these two kings, gradually lost his pride and, overtaken by a malady, 
he died. On hearing the news of Bhoja’s death, Karna broke down 
the fort and appropriated all the wealth of the Param&ra king. 78 

Thus we see that according to Merutunga, Bhoja was the aggressor: 
first he wanted to attack Gujarat when she was suffering from a terrible 
famine; next he actually invaded the country when Bhlma was away. 
Then apparently Bhima sent Damara to the court of Lakshmi-Karna to 
seek his alliance against Bhoja. In the meantime Bhoja suffered a 
terrible defeat at the hands of the Western Chalukya king SomeSvara I, 
who burnt his famous capital Dhara as well as Ujjain. Then, probably 
taking advantage of the weakness of Bhoja, Bhlma and Lakshmi-Karna 
attacked him. From Merutunga’s statement it appears that Bhlma was 
not at Dhara when Bhoja died and Lakshmi-Karna stormed the city. 
For, Mcrutuiiga definitely states that Bhlma had to apply to Lakshnff* 
Karna, through his ambassador Damara, for news of Bhoja’s condition, 
as all the mountain passes had been closed by LakshmI-Karna’s officers. 
But as all the other chronicles, as well as the Vadnagar -pra&asti are 
definite that Bhlma entered Dhara, it seems likely that he entered the 
city, not at the time ol its fall after Bhoja’s death, but at a later dale. 
He may also have carried out a surprise raid on Dhara when accord¬ 
ing to Mcrutuiiga two Gujarati soldiers had Bhoja at their mercy. 
This story is undoubtedly fictitious, but it may record an earlier inva¬ 
sion of Dhara. But it is also possible that Mcrutuiiga confused the 
incidents in order to add to his number of Prabandhas and that the 
incident of Bhoja’s encirclement by Gujarati soldiers happened while 
Bhlma in alliance with Karna was besieging Dhara.™ Probably Bhlma 
did not personally lead his soldiers, but sent a contingent of troops to 
his ally. 

The struggle between the Chaulukyas and the Paramaras is 
recorded in several Paramara inscriptions. The U da \a\j\xr-pra$ast i 
definitely mentions both Bhlma and the king of Chedi as having been 
defeated by Bhoja’s mercenaries. 80 The undated Kalyana plates of the 
Paramara feudatory Yasovarman, which were probably issued at the 
end of Bhoja’s reign, also state that Bhoja defeated the kings of 
Karnata, Lata, Gurjara, Chedi, and Kohkana. The kings of Gurjara 
and Chedi were probably Bhlma and Lakshmi-Karna. The Panhera 
inscription of Paramara Jayasirhha also records that one Satyaraja 
fought against the Gurjaras and received a fortune from Bhoja. As the 
Mandhata plates of Paramara Jayasimha were issued from Dhara in 
V.S. li'12 (A.D. 1055) it is evident that by this time the Paramara 
capital was free of enemies. 81 
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By defeating Bhoja with die help of LakshmI-Karna, Bhlma show¬ 
ed statesmanship and diplomatic skill of a very high order. According 
to Merutunga, LakshmI-Karna had 136 vassals; this number is certainly 
exaggerated, but LakshmI-Karna, who has been compared to Napoleon, 
was the most powerful monarch in India at that time. Bhoja was also 
a powerful monarch. Probably during the earlier part of his reign 
Bhlma found that Bhoja was too strong for him, hence he formed the 
alliance with the Kalachuris and destroyed Bhoja, but he had to contend 
with the Kalachuris also. 

Bhlma and LakshmI-Karna 

According to Merutunga, after the fall of Dhara, the Kalachuri 
king appropriated all of Bhoja's wealth and Bhlma sent a peremptory 
message to his ambassador Damara, demanding half of Bhoja’s kingdom 
as had been bargained, or Damara’s head. “Accordingly, desirous of 
carrying out the orders of his sovereign, he (Damara) entered the royal 
pavillion with thirty-two foot-soldiers, and took Kama prisoner, when 
he was asleep in the middle of the day.*' 82 Ultimately Damara satisfied 
Bhlma by extracting from LakshmI-Karna a golden shrine for gods, of 
which the chief was Siva, the Sdlagrama (Chintamani) stone and GaneSa. 83 

The last part of Merutunga’s story is supported by Hemachandra, 
according to whom, after the defeat of Hammuka, Bhlma turned upon 
the Chedi king, who collected some Bhilla soldiers. 84 The king of Chedi 
took counsel as to whether he should fight or conciliate Bhlma, 85 and 
Bhlma too sent his ambassador Damodara to demand from the Chedi 
king his minimum dues, just as Yudhishthira had demanded five villages 
through Krishna. 86 Damodara related to the Chedi king the extent 
of Rhlma’s power: that among the kings who served him were the 
kings of DaSarna, King Bhadrabhata of the Gajabandha country, and 
kings called Yanti, Ranti, Nanti, Ganti, Hand, Vanti, and Manti. 87 On 
hearing this Kama became afraid, and began to praise the lunar race 
of Bhlma and ultimately settled the affair by delivering a golden shrine 
which he had taken after defeating Bhoja the king of Malava. 88 Then 
Bhlma returned to his capital. 

It is apparent that the events narrated by Merutunga and 
Hemachandra have little relation to actuality. To take Hema¬ 
chandra first, the names of the kings he mentions as Rhlma’s allies or 
feudatories are all fictitious, and it is not credible that Damodara 
would have been able to frighten a king like LakshmI-Karna,—or any 
man of the world—by such an absurd bluff. Lakshml-Karna’s fall was 
very rapid and Bhlma may have taken advantage of his former ally's 
adversity, but certainly not in the manner Hemachandra would have us 
believe. The fact that Hemachandra does not mention Bhlma's 
struggle with Bhoja and that Karna and Bhlma were once allies, render 
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this part of his narrative unreliable. But the fact that Hemachandra 
mentions that BhTma went away satisfied after having obtained Bhoja's 
golden shrine from Kama, probably indicates that the two kings fell out 
over the division of spoils. 

Merutunga probably derived part of his material for Bhlma-Bhoja - 
prabandha from Dvydsraya and part from the Kirtikaumudi to which 
he probably added several stories which were current about Bhoja 
during his own time; he may also have invented a few. 89 In any case 
the story of Damara’s capture of LakshmI-Karna while that king was 
enjoying his mid-day siesta after his capture of Dhara, that is when his 
power was at its zenith, is to say the least fantastic. Both the stories— 
of Dvydsraya and of Prabandhachintamani were intended to show the 
cleverness of Damodara or Damara, which even to-day is proverbial in 
Gujarat. To conclude that the alliance between BhTma and LakshmI- 
Karna came to an end over the division of spoils from Dhara on the 
basis of these uncorroborated anecdotes, may not seem to be warranted. 
But a verse in the Rewah Stone Inscription of LakshmI-Karna states 
that “when Karna approached (the Gurjara country) tears mixed with 
collyrium flowed on the cheeks of Gurjara women living in the neighbour¬ 
hood, and colour marks indicative of their non-widowhood slipped as 
it were from their foreheads.” This is supported by a Pihgala verse. 90 
This shows that there was a struggle between LakshmI-Karna and the 
contemporary Gurjara king, Bhlma, and that most probably it took 
place after the defeat of Bhoja as the Chroniclers relate. So long as 
Bhoja was alive the Paramara territory separated the Chaulukya and 
the Chedi kingdoms so that the chances of a conflict between the two 
were very remote. 91 Bilhana records that Some£vara I, the Western 
Chalukya king utterly destroyed the power of Karna, 02 and it is possible 
that Bhlma sent his demands after the power of the Chedi king had 
been destroyed. 

The last days of Bhlma 

Udayamatl was the name of Bhlma’s queen, but according to 
Merutunga, he was excessively fond of a beautiful courtesan named 
BakuladevI whom he took into his antahpura . 03 Both Hemachandra 
and Merutunga say that Bhlma had three sons, but whereas they agree 
that the name of the eldest was Mularaja, and that another was Karna, 
the other son is called ‘Kshemaraja* by Hemachandra and ‘Haripala’ by 
Merutunga. 04 According to Hemachandra Mularaja died during the 
lifetime of his father, who thereupon offered the throne to Kshemaraja. 
Kshemaraja refused the crown, and he and Bhlma induced Karna to 
accept it. 05 As instances of such voluntary abnegations are extremely 
rare, it may not be a presumptuous reflection on the great monk's 
veracity to assume that he was glossing over the unsavoury genealogy 
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of his royal disciple as befitted a courtier. For, Merutunga relates that 
Haripala (who is undoubtedly the Kshemaraja of Hemachandra) was a 
natural son of BhTma by BakuladevT. 96 

Great as the political importance of Bhlma’s reign was, its signific¬ 
ance in the history of Indian architecture was no less. It was during 
his reign that one of the finest temples extant was built,—the Dilwara 
temple at Abu. The two other important temples constructed during 
his reign are now in ruins, having been broken by later Muslim hordes. 
It is interesting therefore to find that the earliest known mosque built 
in India was erected during his reign and within his territory in A.D. 
1035 (445 A.H.), at Ahmedabad. 97 

Queen Udayamatl was also a famous builder. Merutunga says that 
she excavated at the capital a new reservoir which was much better than 
the Sahasralinga lake. Popular legend credits her with digging the 
'Rani ki-vav’, a well at Anahilapataka, which is in ruins to-day, but 
its exquisite carvings still excite admiration. 98 

BhTma is described by Krishna ji as dark, stout, tall, and hairy, but 
handsome, haughty, fond of war, and not afraid of the Mlechchhas. 90 
■Bhlma’s reign probably came to an end some time in V.S. 1I22. 100 

KARNA 

Karna, the youngest son of BhTma, ascended the throne some time 
in A.D. 1066-7. His mother was Udayamatl. 

Hemachandra states as usual that BhTma abdicated and placed 
Karna on the throne, but we need not take his statement seriously:,, as 
he makes the same uncorroborated statement about all the Chaulukya 
kings except Siddharaja. Hemachandra further adds that immediately 
after Bhlma’s death his only other surviving son, Kshemaraja, retired 
from public life to DadhisthalT whither Karna sent the former’s son 
Devaprasada, to look after his father; but this was done probably to get 
rid of the two possible pretenders to the throne. 101 In any case, this 
narrative of Hemachandra leads one to suspect that the indication is 
that the legitimate son Karna, forcibly occupied the throne and banished 
his step brother and nephew after Bhlma’s death. This would explain 
the hatred shown by Siddharaja Jayasirhha, son of Karna, towards 
Kumarapala, the great-grandson of Kshemaraja. 

‘Hemachandra records no other incidents in Karna’s life except 
his marriage to a Kadamba princess under romantic circumstances, and 
Karna’s prayer to the goddess Lakshml for the birth of a son. Indeed, 
from the Dvy&sraya written by his son's court poet, one is led to believe 
that Karna’s reign was a peaceful interregnum between those of his 
father and son. This may have been the effect intended by Hemachandra 
in order that the heroic deeds of his first patron, Jayasimha might stand 
out in greater relief. Probably partiality for the same king led Heroa- 
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chandra to remain silent over the activities of Bhlma and Karna in 
Malava, so that the whole credit for conquering the Paramaras might 
be reserved for Jayasimha. But from the testimony of other Chroniclers, 
and the records left by other dynasties, it is known that the picture left 
by Hemachandra is by no means the correct one. As a matter of fact, 
though less successful, Karna was as aggressive as either his father or son. 

Kama and the Paramaras of Malava 

We have already seen that Bhlma and LakshmI-Karna defeated 
Bhoja; probably the Kalachuri king remained in occupation of Malava 
after the death of the Paramara Emperor, while the enemies of LakshmI- 
Karna took advantage of his absence from Dahala. For, the Chandclla 
king, KTrtivarman and VigrahapSla of Bengal arc said to have defeated 
LakshmI-Karna. 103 But probably the worst defeat he suffered was from 
the Western Chalukya king Somesvara I, who is said to have attacked 
Dahala and inflicted a crushing defeat upon LakshmI-Karna. 10 '’ Bhlma 
probably took advantage of Kama’s downfall and broke away from the 
Kalachuris after disgracing LakshmI-Karna by forcing him to yield cer¬ 
tain booty, as we have already narrated. 

During this time Mfilava was passing through a critical period. 
It seems that after the death of Bhoja a dispute broke out amongst the 
Paramara princes over the vacant throne. One of the claimants to the 
throne is said to have gone to Vikramaditya, while the latter’s father 
Somesvara 1 was still alive, and sought the help of the Western Chalukya 
prince. Vikramaditya put down the enemies of the Paramara prince 
and put him on the throne of Malava. 101 This king of Malava has been 
identified as Paramara Jayasimha known from two inscriptions. 105 The 
next Paramara king of Malava was Udayaditya who was a hhrdtd 
(brother or most probably a cousin) of Bhoja. 100 

It is known from Paramara inscriptions that before Udayaditya 
ascended the throne he had to defeat three kings, one of whom was 
Kama. Scholars maintain different opinions regarding the identity of 
this Karna, but it seems that the king Karna defeated by Udayaditya 
was the Chaulukya Karna of Gujarat, while the other two kings were 
most probably Somesvara II, and a Kalachuri king. 107 

It is definitely known from chronicles supported by an inscription 
that Udayaditya had to fight Karna. An inscription of Kuiiiarapala s 
reign records that Karna defeated the Malava (king) in the Sudakupa 
pass. 108 Arisimha also says that Karna defeated a king of Malava and 
brought home a statue of Nllakantha. 109 Thus it seems that at first 
Karna defeated the Malava king, but it is evident that he later suffered 
a defeat in Malava, for, we find Somcivara slating that, "when the 
territory of the king of Dhara was overrun by the Chaulukyas, the 
former’s priest called up by an incantation an evil spirit for the destruc- 
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tion of his master’s enemy (Karna). But Ama, the priest of Karna (also 
an ancestor of the poet) succeeded in countering by other potent incanta¬ 
tions and turned back the evil spirit against the conjurer, who was im¬ 
mediately killed as a result .” 110 SomeSvara, who belonged to the family 
of the hereditary chaplains of the Chaulukyas, was probably attempting 
to conceal the disgrace of the Chaulukya king, but the Chronicler of the 
Chahamanas being under no such restraint frankly states: 

“Ascendance (unnati) was attained by Udayadiaya (king of) Malava, 
just as fullness is gained by the sea from the lake (of origin) of the 
MandakinT. 

“To whom (Udayaditya) he (Chahamana Vigraharaja) gave a horse 
named Sarariga which had the speed of the mind; none except the ‘ocean 
of milk' gives the (horse) Uchchaihsravas. 

“After receiving the horse (the king of) Malava vanquished Karna 
(king of) Gurjara; (just as) the thighlcss (Aruna) crosses the sky by 
getting (the advantage of) the chariot of the Sun .” 111 

An inscription of Udayaditya’s son Jagaddeva records that Jagaddeva 
defeated the Gurjaras near Abu and also king Karna. Here also it 
is apparent that the Chaulukya Karna is meant . 113 

Thus we see that Karna defeated a Malava king who was most 
probably Udayaditya. Udayaditya thereupon went to the Chahamana 
king and with his help defeated Karna. Udayaditya's son and successor, 
Jagaddeva, most probably defeated the Chaulukya king, though it may 
be that Jagaddeva had accompanied his father when the latter defeated 
Karna. It is also possible that after the death of Udayaditya, Karna 
again attempted to invade Malava but was defeated by Jagaddeva. 

It has been suggested that Jayasimha, after gaining his throne 
through the help given him by Vikramaditya, became the latter’s staunch 
supporter and loyal ally. After the death of Somc£vara I, his eldest son 
SomeSvara II became king. As Somcgvara II and Vikramaditya were 
rivals, the former turned against Vikramaditya's protege, Jayasimha, and 
with the help of Karna defeated and killed him. After that Udayaditya 
freed Malava from those two kings . 113 

This suggestion docs not take into account that Udayaditya defeated 
three kings . 114 From the Prithxnrajaxrijaya we learn that Udayaditya 
entirely dependend on the Chahamanas for his restoration. What chance 
was there for such a prince to have defeated this combination of the 
mightiest forces, two of which had defeated Bhoja? It is therefore pos¬ 
sible that the three kings were fighting amongst themselves for the divi¬ 
sion of Malava, so that Udayaditya had no great difficulty in driving 
them out of Malava. 

It is not known what actually happened in Malava after the death 
of Bhoja, but it is apparent that Jayasimha and Udayaditya were rivals, 
since the name of Jayasimha is never mentioned in any record issued 
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by Udayaditya or his descendants. 1 here were probably other claimants 
to the Paramara throne, as the expression ‘rdfye elm kulyakule* shows. 115 
Jayasiriiha and Udayaditya were the two successful ones, the former be¬ 
ing a candidate of the Western Chalukyas and the latter of the Sakam- 
bhari Chahamanas. Probably there were other candidates backed by 
Chaulukya Karna and the Kalachuris respectively. We do not hear of 
their names because they were unsuccessful. The Kalachuris, as has 
been stated above, were severely defeated by the Western Chaulukyas. 
The Kalachuri king Yasah-Kama was also defeated by Chaulukya 
Karna, who may have made common cause with the Chalukyas of Kalyani. 

Kama and the Kalachuris 

An indirect outcome of this tripartite war was probably the 
annexation of Lata to Gujarat. The Surat plates of Trilochana- 
pala were issued in A.D. 1053 and the Nausari plates of Karna in A.D. 
1074, so that it is evident that Lata was conquered by the Chaulukyas 
during this period. 110 Both the Udayapur-pra.ww/i and the Kalyan plates 
of Yasovarman state that Blioja bail conquered Lata, which, may be a 
fact. 117 We also know that Yasovarman, a feudatory of Bhoja was ruling 
in the Svetapada country, 118 and svetapada and Lata were conquered by 
Vapullaka, who claims to have defeated two kings. One of the two was 
named Trilochana who has been identified with Trilochanapala of the 
Surat grant. 119 The other king, whose name is not given, may have 
been the Kadamba king Shashtha II (c. A.U. 1005-50) or his son JayakeSI 
I (c. A.D. 105Q-80). The existence of the Kadarnbas near Nausari is proved 
by the recent discovery of a plate of Shashtha II. 120 It is known from 
other records of the Kadarnbas of Goa that Shashtha II was a Malta - 
maridalesvara of the Western Chalukyas, and it is quite likely that he 
was the prince defeated by the Kalachuri general. Shashthas son and 
successor was Jayakeii, and Hemachandra, Prabhachandra and Merutuhga 
state that Karna married Princess MayanalladevT, the daughter of 
Kadamba JayakeSl. 

It is difficult to say whether Kama’s relationship with the Kadarnbas 
influenced his course of action, but it seems that he drove the Kalachuris 
from Lata and occupied the country. For, Some£vara states: “Karna, 
calling to memory as it were, that former enmity between Karna and 
Arjuna (of the Mahabhdrata) caused YaSah (of the family) of Arjuna to 
go to some other country/’ 121 As we know that a Kalachuri general 
conquered Lata, and Karna issued a grant from Lata in A.D. 1074, it 
seems reasonable to conclude that Lata was the country from which he 
expelled YaSah of the Arjuna family, that is, Kalachuri Ya4ah-Karna. 
Kama’s Kadamba cotnection may have spurred him on to action and 
secured him against any attack from the Western Chalukyas. It seems 
that the province was not conquered much earlier than A.D. 1074, the 
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year in which Kama’s Nausari grant was issued; for some peculiarities 
of the duplicate grant to the same donnee indicate that the province 
was but recently conquered. 122 From a recently discovered inscription 
it appears that Karna lost Lata within three years to Trivikramapala. 122a 
In that case it was permanently annexed to Gujarat in the reign of 
Siddharaja, but further details of its conquest are not known. 

Karna and the Chahamanas of Naddula 

Karna also inherited from his father the struggle with the 
Chahamanas of Naddula. Jinduraja’s son Prithvlpala is said to have 
defeated an army of the Gurjara king Karna; and Prithvlpala’s brother 
and successor, it is said, occupied Anahillapura by force. 123 It is pos¬ 
sible that while Karna was busy elsewhere, the Naddula Chahamanas 
carried a raid into the Chaulukya capital, which on account of its 
topographical situation was difficult to defend at any time. 

Karna and the Bhils 

Bardic tales credit Karna with having defeated the predatory tribes 
which had their principal haunts in the country which stretches from 
the eastern side of the lesser Runn of Kutch to the river Sabarmaty. 
Karna is said to have attacked a Rhil chieftain named A£a, who lived 
at ASapalll, modern Ashawml near the city of Ahmedabad, and to have 
led an innumerable force of archers against him. A$a was defeated and 
killed by Karna. 121 

Kara as marriage with Mayanallddevi 

About these grave political events in Kama’s reign, both Hema- 
chandra and Merutuhga are completely silent. Bilhana, the great 
Kashmirian court poet of Vikramaditya VI, who resided for some time 
in Karna’s court, has stated in his drama Karnasundari, —of which Karna 
is the hero—that he (Karna) conquered Sind. But this statement, like 
most others in Karnasundari is likely to be apocryphal and need not be 
taken seriously. Curiously enough, all the three authors have singled 
out Karna’s romantic marriage with a princess as the chief theme of 
their works. Bilhana calls the princess ‘Karnasundari,’ wdiereas Hema- 
chandra and Merutuhga call her ‘Mayanalla,’ and MayanalladevI, 
respectively, Bilhana’s heroine’s name is apparently fictitious, and there 
is reason to believe that the three authors are referring to the same lady. 

Bilhana’s drama Karnasundari is divided into four acts and its hero 
is undoubtedly the Chaulukya king, Karna. It describes how the king 
fell in love with Karnasundari of whom he first dreamt and then later 
saw her likeness in a portrait. Karnasundari was introduced into the 
palace by an intriguing minister but she aroused the jealousy of the 
queen who tried in revenge, to marry the king to a boy disguised in 
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Karnasundarl s dress. I liis stratagem to deceive the king was frustrated 
by the clever minister who substituted the real Karnasundarl. As a 
drama, Bilhana’s work has little to recommend it, and modern scholars 
have described it as “a poor recast of the RatndvalJ and the Viddha- 
Salabhanjikd ” 125 It seems that Bilhana grafted upon a worn out theme 
of a king s love and palace intrigue, a real romance in which Kama 
was involved. 

Hemachandra in his Dvyasraya treats Kama’s love episode in an 
entirely different manner. According to him one day an artist happened 
to visit the court of Kama and showed him a roll of portraits. Among 
others the king saw the picture of an exceedingly beautiful maiden, and 
on inquiry learnt that she was Mayanalla, the daughter of the Kadamba 
king Jayakesi of Chandrapura. 120 The artist added that having refused 
all her suitors she chanced one day to come across a portrait of Kama 
painted by a Buddhist and had immediately resolved to marry him. It 
should be stated here that Kama was famous for his good looks, but to 
continue with Hemachandra, the Kadamba princess became extremely 
lovesick and in the approved fashion of the heroines of Sanskrit literature 
started to beseech the birds for news of her beloved, and to abstain 
from any form of sustenance. In this pathetic condition, the dis¬ 
simulating artist added, she had sent him to Kama to inform him. of 
her unalterable resolution (to marry him) and her father had not only 
approved of this novel mode of proposal but had actually provided the 
messenger with presents for the Chaulukya king, which included an 
elephant. Karna deeply affected by this story received the gifts and 
went out into the garden to inspect the elephant. There in a bower 127 
was Mayanalla herself waiting for him, and though Karna immediately 
recognised that she was the lady of the picture, he still verified her 
claims by sundry questions. This was naturally followed by their marri¬ 
age with the usual pomp. 128 

Merutunga has given a different version of the same story. Accord¬ 
ing to him, a runaway horse carried king Subhakes! of Karnata into a 
forest, where, a fire broke out as the king was resting under a shady 
tree. Out of a sense of gratitude to the tree that had given him 
shelter, Subhake£I immolated himself along with the tree. 129 His son 
JayakeSl was then placed on the throne by the ministers and in course 
of time a daughter was born to him named Mayanalladevl. She 
remembered her former life in which she had been a devout Saiva, and 
had been prevented from proceeding to Somanath, being unable to pay 
the pilgrim tax at Bahuloda where she had been detained. In order 
that she might remit the iniquitous pilgrim-tax at Bahuloda, she resolved 
to marry the king of Gujarat and related the whole story of her former 
birth to her father. Then Jayakesi asked Karna, through his ministers, 
to marry his daughter, but unfortunately the Kadamba princess was 
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notorious for her plain looks so that Jayakesl’s offer was rejected. The 
resolute maiden then came to Kama with her father's permission, but 
her unprepossessing looks made him more determined than ever not to 
marry her, whereupon Mayanalladevi and her eight companions resolved 
to sacrifice their lives in order to compass the death of the Gujarat 
king. Unable to witness the death of the girls, Kama’s mother, Udaya- 
matT, also vowed to die with them. Then of course Kama had to 
marry the ugly princess but continued to neglect her. Then the minister 
Munjala heard of a royal transgression and hit upon a plan. He 
secured the dress of the king’s favourite and had Mayanalladevi put on 
those clothes and spend a night with Kama in this disguise. In the 
morning Kama was overtaken by remorse, for he did not suspect the 
truth, and remained under the impression that he had spent the night 
with a low born favourite. He had resolved to penance by embrac¬ 
ing a red hot copper image, when the minister told him the truth. 
Kama was easily convinced, for Mayanalladevi—evidently remembering 
her Abhijuana-Sakaunlalam —had made Kama present her with his 
signet ring during the night, and had retained it. 130 

It is possible to ignore entirely Bilhana’s episode of Karnasundarl, 
but the testimony of the two other authors—particularly that of Hema- 
chandra—cannot be brushed aside so unceremoniously. Hemachandra 
was not only born during Kama's reign, but rose to fame under 
Mayanalladevl’s son. Under the circumstances it is difficult to believe 
that Hemachandra would have invented the whole story regarding the 
lady. Moreover there was a Kadamba king called Jayake£T, who ruled 
at Chandrapura, 131 (c. A.D. 1050-80) which adds an historical element 
to his story. Hence it is necessary to examine the thrtj versions, for 
it is evident that Hemachandra’s story cannot be accepted in its entirety. 

Of the three authors, Bilhana was the earliest and was a con¬ 
temporary of Kama, in whose court he passed some time. It is probably 
for this very reason as well as the inveterate failing of a dramatist, who 
tries to exploit to the full the possibilities of a slightly uncommon 
incident in order to heighten the dramatic effect, that Bilhana’s version 
is least trustworthy. But for his specific mention of Kama, one would 
have taken it as a drama without any historical background. The 
love of Kama, the jealousy of the queen, the intrigue of the minister, 
and a good heroine who was made to suffer were all well worn themes 
by the time Bilhana wrote, but the fact that he should write it probably 
means that he was weaving a real story into a set pattern. 

Hemachandra was in a hardly less favourable position than Bilhana 
to relate the truth without any ornamentation, if he had had a mind 
to do so. Indeed he was better placed than Bilhana to perform the 
task. For, while Bilhana wrote, all the characters of the drama were 
alive, which naturally forced that courtier poet to be circumspect. But 
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Hemachandra wrote during the reign of Kumarapala when he was be¬ 
yond the reach of Mayanalladevl’s son. But probably his sense of 
gratitude and decorum induced him to describe Siddharaja’s mother in 
the best possible light, and in the whole of Dvayabaya , she is the only 
woman character of any importance. 

The date of this marriage is not known, but as Jayakcst died about 
A.D. 1080, it must have taken place earlier. If we take Bilhana’s Karna- 
sundari to be identical with Mayanalladcvl—Karnasundarl certainly 
was a fictitious name—it is possible to be more specific about the date 
by checking Bilhana’s itinerary. It is known from Vikramahkadeva- 
charita, that Bilhana stayed for some time in the court of Kalachuri 
LakshmI-Karna and then, bypassing Malava, came to Gujarat where he 
visited Somanath. It was apparently during his sojourn at Gujarat that 
he visited Karna’s court and wrote Karnasundarf. From Somanath 
Bilhana embarked on a voyage to southern India and, spending some 
time on a pilgrimage, went to Kalyani where he was properly received 
by Vikramaditya VI who made him his Vidyapati, or court-poet. There 
Bilhana wrote Vikramanhadevachariia in about A.D. 1085. Presuming 
that Bilhana would not have commenced the writing of his great work 
immediately after his arrival at Kalyani, one may be justified in con¬ 
cluding that he reached that court some time in A.D. 1080. As Bilhana 
definitely states that in his southern travels he reached Ramesvar 
travelling in a leisurely manner, it must have taken him at least two 
years to reach Kalyani from Somanath. Hence his visit to Gujarat 
probably ended some time in A.D. 1078. Bilhana we know visited 
LakshmI-Karna’s court before coming to Gujarat; the earliest known 
date of LakshmI-Karna’s son Yasah-Karna is A.D. 1073, so that it seems 
that Bilhana left the Kalachuri court before A.D. 1073. Therefore 
Bilhana seems to have visited Gujarat between A.D. 1072-1078; the 
marriage of Kama and Mayan all ad evT probably took place earlier but 
not too early to lose all interest. As Karna probably did not ascend 
the throne before A.D. 1066, we may assume that the marriage took 
place in A.D. 1070. 

It is more difficult however to say whether the mother of Siddha- 
raja was handsome or just a plain looking princess who managed by an 
unbecoming intrigue to gain her husband’s favour. Both Bilhana and 
Hemachandra had reasons for declaring her to be extremely beautiful; 
Merutuhga was free from any such obligation, but the trouble with this 
born story-teller w ? as that he wrote whatever he heard. For example 
Jayake£in’s father was not Subhake$I but Shashthi II. The impossible 
manner in which Merutuhga believed SubhakesI to have died has 
already been described and it remains to add that Merutuhga’s descrip¬ 
tion of the reasons that led Jayakeft to give up his life is not only 
equally ridiculous but was known to Muslim sailors as a ‘wonderful 
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story from India' centuries before Jayake^I was born. 132 But Merutunga 
agrees w r ith Hemachandra in giving the name of the princess as Maya- 
nalladevl and her father as JayakesI, whom he places correctly at 
Karnata. His story of the palace intrigue in which MayanalladevI is 
substituted for a courtesan has some similarity w T ith Bilhana's story where 
she is substituted by the minister for the impersonator. Merutunga’s 
account of Mayanalladevl’s dream of a previous birtli had its proper 
sequel. He narrates how she later induced Jayasimha Siddharaja, her 
son, to remit the tax at Bahuloda, and this pious act of Siddharaja is 
recorded by another Chronicler 133 too. The remission of the tax w^as 
probably an historical fact and the rest of the story seems to have been 
developed round it. But it was not necessary for Merutunga’s purpose 
to describe MayanalladevI as ungainly, and as neither Bilhana nor Hema¬ 
chandra supports this, Merutunga must have been relying on an 
independent tradition which may be no less worthy of credit than the 
records left by the two court-poets. 

The next question is naturally about the romantic part of the 
episode, and here the grammarian seems to have borrowed from the real 
poet the incident of falling in love by looking at a picture. But it is 
difficult to conceive of a girl at any period, outside romantic literature, 
behaving in the way Hemachandra depicts MayanalladevI as having 
done. But Merutunga also states that the princess came uninvited, of 
her own accord and with her father’s consent. If then MayanalladevI 
was sent by her father to Kama there must have been some graver 
reasons than those advanced by Hemachandra and Merutunga. That 
reason could have been that Jayakefif thought it necessary to propitiate 
Kama because he was faced with so grave a danger that assistance from 
Gujarat was necessary. But as no evidence is available to support such 
an assumption it is necessary to seek for a plausible cause of JayakeSfs 
act elsewhere. It is known from Kadamba records that Jayakc&’s 
father and grandfather w T ere both ardent devotees of Somanatha. The 
grandfather, Guhilladeva II, tried to reach Somanath by sea but was 
shipw r recked and had to take refuge with a rich Muslim merchant at 
Goa. Shashthadeva II, the father of JayakesI, was luckier, as he safely 
made his voyage to the holy place and returned. 134 It is possible there¬ 
fore that JayakeSl did not like visiting Somanatha by the perilous sea 
route and thought that if the king of Gujarat w^ere his son-in-law, the 
overland route would be open to him. However most probably the 
match was first, arranged and then MayanalladevI was sent by her father 
with suitable presents, but her plain looks repelled Kama. His mother 
Udayamatl is most likely to have intervened on behalf of the Kadamba 
princess and forced Kama to marry her; and she probably became pro¬ 
minent after she had given birth to a son. But such a simple story 
would not appeal to Hemachandra; his version has the merit that it 
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closely follows Kumarasambhava where Gaurl comes as a suppliant to 
Mahadeva and the son of the marriage is Kumara, the soldier-god. On 
the other hand the garbled tradition preserved by Merutuhga shows 
that he knew enough to connect the desire of Mayanalladevi’s father 
to marry her to Karna with Somanatha, though the exact reason was 
hidden under thick layers of impossible stories. But whatever the in¬ 
dignities which Mavanalladevi had to suffer, she was later amply re¬ 
compensed when she lived to see her son the most powerful king in 
north India. 

Building activities of Kama 

Like his father, Karna was also a builder. According to Merutuhga, 
after defeating Asa in Asapalll he built a temple to the goddess Kochharba. 
He also laid out a new city called Karnavatl, where he erected a big 
temple called Karnesvara and excavated a large tank . called 
Karnasagara. In Anahilapataka he built the temple of Karnameru. 13 ’ 
According to Forbes the river Rupin, flowing down from the hills 
beyond Khcraloo, was arrested in its course towards the Runn and 
compelled to relinquish its natural outlet and to empty its waters into 
Karnasagara; the dam broke down in A.D. 1814 after a heavy rain. 130 

Religion of Karna 

Like his ancestors Karna was a Saiva, and maintained a friendly 
respect for the Jainas. The commentator Rajasekhara (A.D. 1424) in 
his panjika on SrTdhara’s Nyayakandali, mentions that king Karna of 
Gujarat, perceiving the holy dislike of cleanliness of the celebrated 
Jaina monk Abhayadeva Suri (a spiritual ancestor of Rajasekhara), 
conferred on him the biruda of Maladhdri. The same Rajasekhara 
informs us that Khehgara was at that time the ruler of Saurashtra, and 
that at the instance of Abhayadeva Suri he made the deserted path to 
the shrine of Girnar full of the traffic of pilgrims again, that is he 
‘induced Khehgara to lesson or remit altogether the tax levied on 
pilgrims. 137 Peterson mentions a tradition according to which Karna 
became a disciple of Vardharnana Suri whose disciple Jinesvara won the 
debate at the court of Durlabha. But this statement must be wrong 
as we know that Vardharnana Suri consecrated Vimala’s temple and 
shortly afterwards starved himself to death. 138 

End of Karna 

Karna was famous for his good looks; an inscription of Kumarapala 
refers to him as ' rupahijitan-Manmatha / while an inscription of Bhtraa 
II describes him as ‘kdmirii-Kandarpa’ 13 *. According to Krishnaji, 
Karna was fair and of middle stature, inclined to lust and low habits 
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but later he became repentant and blamed himself; he was proud of his 
family. 140 

According to Hamrriira-Mahtikavya, Kama was killed in battle by 
Ghahamana Durlabharaja, but we have seen that according to Prithvt- 
rajavijaya Kama survived Durlabharaja. Kama's reign probably came 
to an end in V.S. 1150. 

The Nausari plates of Kama are the earliest Chaulukya records to 
be issued from Lata, and show that this province was under his 
control at least, for some time. He probably maintained intact the 
territory left by his father. Saurashtra was under his control though 
the area round Girnar may have been under Khengara. By destroying 
the Bhils he consolidated his kingdom. He had the bir-uda of 
Trailokyamalla, 141 



Chapter VI 

Jayasirnha Siddharaja (c. V.S. 1150-1200) 

Jayasirnha, son of Kama and MayanalladevT, who assumed the 
biruda of Siddharaja, was the most famous king of his dynasty, and of 
all the Chaulukyas his memory is best preserved to-day in the land of 
his birth. Palhanpur claims the honour of being the birth place of 
this great conqueror, but no record has yet been found to support this 
claim. According to Hemachandra, Kama laboured under a great 
sorrow because he had no son, wherefore he repaired to a temple of 
Lakshmi. There the king meditated for a long time and having success¬ 
fully overcome the temptations offered by some apsarases to distract 
him, he continued to repeat the mantra taught him by his preceptor 
and remained unperturbed even when a demon appeared on the scene 
threatening to kill him. His wonderful devotion was at last rewarded 
when Lakshmi herself appeared and bestowed on Her suppliant the 
blessing of a son. 1 In due time the son was born, whom the old ladies 
of the palace named,—more appropriately than they imagined— 
Jayasirnha. 2 

This semi-mythical account of the birth of Siddharaja did not find 
favour with Merutuhga, who simply stated that some time after Kama 
was reconciled to MayanalladevT, their famous son was born. Merutuhga 
further adds that when three years old, Jayasiriiha while playing with 
some other children, suddenly climbed on the throne and sat on it. 
As the astrologers predicted that this particular moment was propitious, 
Kama then and there performed the coronation ceremony of his son. 
This coronation took place, according to Merutuhga, on Saturday, the 
third day of the dark fortnight of Pausha in V.S. 1150 in the nakshaira 
of Sravana in the lagna of Taurus (7th January, 1094). 3 Hence accord¬ 
ing to this account Siddharaja was born in A.D. 1091. Though Kama 
ceased to reign from the day of his son’s coronation, he must have lived 
some time longer as Merutuhga himself says that Kama defeated A$a 
after Siddharaja’s coronation. 4 

But this account of Merutunga’s is not corroborated by Hema¬ 
chandra. It may be observed here that with the exception of the 
capture of Ya£ovarman, and some other non-political events which it 
records, DvyaSraya’s account of Siddharaja’s reign (cantos X to XV) 
consists of a collection of mythological tales in which Siddharaja under¬ 
goes certain experiences which had previously been the lot of the epic 
heroes. 5 It is therefore hardly likely that Hemachandra would have 
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missed the story of Siddharaja’s coronation attended by such circum¬ 
stances as those described by Merutuhga. Hemachandra’s statement 
that Karna had no son and had to pray to Lakshml for one probably 
indicates that Siddharaja was born late in his father’s life. But Hema- 
chandra asserts that Siddharaja grew up into a man, and became 
proficient in all the arts and the weapons before his father’s death. 0 
Then one day Karna called Siddharaja and intimated to him his resolve 
to abdicate. Siddharaja would not hear of such a proposal, but his 
father was resolute and ultimately had his way. He then charged 
Siddharaja to guard the Brahmins, the three other castes and his 
nephew Devaprasada. 7 Soon after this Karna died and Devaprasada 
came to the capital; he gave his son Tribhuvanapala to Siddharaja 
and, as a mark of respect, himself entered the funeral pyre with Kama’s 
body and ended his life. Siddharaja thereafter treated Tribhuvana¬ 
pala as if he were his own son. 8 

The difficulty in accepting Hemachandra’s version is that all the 
other Chroniclers are unanimous in stating that Siddharaja had a 
violent dislike for Tribhuvanapala’s son Kumarapala, which would be 
inexplicable if Tribhuvanapala had really been adopted by Siddharaja 
as his son. Hemachandra’s position as the court pandit a of both 
Siddharaja and Kumarapala probably stood in the way of his recording 
the truth about either, so that the suggestion that Devaprasada’s death 
may not have been voluntary, seams to be reasonable. 0 Hemachandra 
was probably following RaghuvamSa when he described how all the 
earlier kings of the dynasty abdicated in favour of their sons. Hence 
his testimony in this instance has little value. Probably Siddharaja 
was born when Karna was already advanced in age ; the old king then 
declared his son to be the heir apparent when Siddharaja was only three 
years old, and died shortly after. 

It is likely that after the death of Karna the banished Devaprasada 
tried to usurp the throne but Mayan all adevl, with the help of the 
minister Santu managed to foil his scheme and had him killed and 
Tribhuvanapala brought over to Anahilapataka to be kept under strict 
surveillance. The minister Santu also contrived to put to death 
Udayamatl’s brother Madanapala. 10 This probably indicates that after 
the death of Kama those near the throne took advantage of the new 
king’s minority and either intrigued against him or tried to take the law 
in their own hands; Mayanalladev! acted as the regent during her son’s 
minority and with the help of her husband’s ministers safeguarded the 
interests of her son. As we shall see, Siddharaja used to show her a 
marked degree of respect and more than ordinary filial devotion. 

Siddharaja defeats Khahgdra 

Siddharaja was a great conqueror, but it is not possible to determine 
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the chronological sequence of his military exploits. It is possible how¬ 
ever that he first turned his attention to Saurashtra and defeated the 
king Khahgara, also called Navaghana who ruled over a part of that 
country. Merutunga calls him an ‘ A bhlra-ran aka; evidently he is the 
same man who controlled Girnar during the reign of Karna. He has 
been identified with a Chudasama king and is apparently the Saurashtra 
king who w r as cast into prison by Siddharaja according to the Dohad ins¬ 
cription. Somesvara also refers to this victory and states that in a war 
Siddharaja reduced the very imperious king of Saurashtra, Khahgara, 
to atoms. Jinaprabha Suri says of Girnar that Siddharaja killed the 
king named Khahgara and appointed one Sajjana as his viceroy, which 
is corroborated by Merutunga. A Girnar inscription dated V.S. 1170 
(A.D. 1120) proves that Sajjana was then governing the area. 11 

According to Prabhachandra, Siddharaja sent KTrtipala, the brother 
of Kumarapala against king Navaghana, of Saurashtra. After KTrtipala 
had suffered a reverse, he was jonied by the minister Udayana, and 
together they defeated Navaghana, though Udayana died in the battle. 
But later Prabhachandra says that Siddharaja killed Khahgara; as 
Khahgara and Navaghana were identical it may be that. Siddharaja led 
another expedition in person to destroy this king. But in all pro¬ 
bability Siddharaja’s efforts were not wholly successful, for Prabha¬ 
chandra says that though he killed Khahgara he could not enjoy the 
country because there were too many of Khahgara’s men. This may be 
true for we know from an inscription of the following reign that 
Kumarapala had to send an expedition against the AbhTras. 12 

According to Merutunga, Siddharaja was defeated eleven times by 
Khahgara, whom Merutunga also calls by the name of Navaghana. 
Before the twelfth encounter took place which Siddharaja led person¬ 
ally, Khahgara had ramparts erected around Vardhamana and certain 
other cities. Khahgara then asked his nephew, to kill him by means of 
dravyas (coins) and not with weapons or such like things should the 
enemy succeed in scaling the ramparts. The poor Khahgara was ulti¬ 
mately beaten to death with boxes full of dravyas . Then Siddharaja 
appointed Dandandyaka Sajjana to look after the affairs of Saurashtra. 

According to a bardic tradition the hapless Khahgara had the teme¬ 
rity to marry a beautiful damsel coveted by Siddharaja. Thereupon 
the Chaulukya king proceeded against Khahgara and destroyed him, but 
although he was able to annex the kingdom, the girl who had been so 
cruelly wronged remained faithful to her fallen husband inspite of all 
Siddharaja’s entreaties. This story, at least in the form in which it has 
reached us, is incredible. 54 

Merutuhga’s story of twelve campaigns against Khahgara should be 
treated with extreme caution, for 12 was a favourite Jaina numeral, and 
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his use here of the number probably denotes no more than a vague 
emphasis upon the seriousness of the campaign which brought the holy 
Girnar under Chaulukya control. 15 

Siddharaja and the Chahamanas of Naddula 

It is possible that after the conquest of Sauraslitra Siddharaja pro¬ 
ceeded against another old enemy of the dynasty, namely the Chahama- 
nas of Naddula. ASaraja, the son of jinduraja, succeeded his elder 
brother Yojaka, and apparently changed the hostile policy of his family 
towards the Chaulukyas. For, the Sundha Hill inscription which 
records so many struggles between the Chahamanas and the Chaulukyas 
states of Asaraja, that he pleased the 'Siddharaja’ by his assistance which 
he rendered the latter in Malava. 10 This Siddharaja is undoubtedly 
Jayasimha, and as Asaraja helped him in his Malava campaign, Siddha¬ 
raja must have forced the Naddula Chahamanas to come to terms with 
him, and probably to serve him as his vassal before he launched his 
campaign against the Parainaras of Malava. It appears from the 
Sundha Hill inscription that later ASaraja’s relations with Siddharaja 
became hostile, but another inscription of Asaraja dated V.S. 1200 (A.D. 
1143) speaks of him as subsisting on the lotus-like feet of Mahdrdjddhi - 
rdja Jayasimha. 17 The next inscription in the locality is supposed to be 
dated in the Simha era, and in another Chahamana inscription from 
the same area a deity called ‘Jayasiihhadeva’, is mentioned, who accord¬ 
ing to D.R. Bhandarkar, “was doubtless called after the Chaulukya 
sovereign Jayasiihha.” 18 The next Chahamana ruler Ahladana is des¬ 
cribed in the Sundha Hill and the Kiradu inscriptions as a feudatory 
of Kumarapala, which shows that during his reign Siddharaja had 
effectively controlled the power of the Chahamanas of Naddula. 

Two inscriptions of Naddula Chahamana Ratnapala, however, show 
that Naddula was in his possession in V.S. 1176 (A.D. 1 ! 120), and in 
V.S. 1192 (A.D. l'135). ,y The two inscriptions of Asaraja from Naddula 
are dated V.S. H67 (A.D. 1110) and V.S. 1173 (A.D. 1116) in neither of 
which is the name of Siddharaja mentioned. 20 Hence it seem that 
between A.D. 1116-1119 Ratnapala had ousted ASaraja from Naddula so 
ithat the latter was forced to seek the help of Siddharaja to recover his 
principality. 21 But the failure of Asaraja to recover Naddula is proved by 
eight inscriptions of Rayapala issued between A.D. 1132-1145. 22 The 
Sevadi inscription of ASaraja’s son Katudeva is dated S. 31, which has 
been taken to mean the Siiiiha era in which case the date would be 
equivalent to A.D. 1143. But this inscription does not mention the 
name of Siddharaja, hence it has been suggested that Katu was trying 
to assert his independence during the last years of Siddharaja’s reign. 
But this view does not seem to be correct as the Bali inscription of 
Katu’s father Asaraja, also issued in A.D. 1143 declares Asaraja to be a 
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feudatory of Jayasimha. 25 It is therefore evident that Asaraja remained 
to the end a feudatory of Siddharaja. 

Siddharaja and the Chahamanas of Sakambhari 

At the beginning of his reign, Siddharaja’s relations with another 
branch of the Chahamanas, namely the Sakambhari, could not have been 
amicable, for, the Sakambhari king Vigraharaja III had helped 
Udayaditya against Kama. Siddharaja’s contemporary king of Sakam- 
bharl was Arnoraja, who was Vigraharaja’s grandson and third in succes¬ 
sion from him. The information given about this prince in Dvya&raya 
is very meagre. Hemachandra does not mention him in the cantos 
devoted to Siddharaja, where the kings Rajputana campaigns are not 
mentioned at all. It is when Hemachandra describes the fight between 
Arnoraja and Kumarapala that we find Kumarapala saying that Arno¬ 
raja had to bow his head before Jayasimha, therefore Jayasimha mus/ 
have once defeated Arnoraja. 21 This statement is supported by Sorae£- 
vara who states in his Klrtikaumudl that ‘seeing the decapitated heads 
of kings lying at his feet the lord of Sakambhari too, out of fear, bowed 
down his head to him; but the only difference between Jayasimha and 
Vishnu was that the daughter of Arnoraja (the ocean) was taken to wife 
by Vishnu, while he (Siddharaja) gave his daughter in marriage to 
Arnoraja. 25 Somesvara is also supported by Prithvlrdjavijayn in which 
it is mentioned that Arnoraja had two queens, one of whom came from 
Gurjara. The commentator Jonaraj* adds that the Gurjara king 
was Jayasimha and his daughter who married Arnoraja was called 
K5nchanadevT. The son of Arnoraja and KanchanadevT was Some4- 
vara, who used to live with his maternal grandfather. 26 Jayasimha had 
no son, and probably found some comfort in the company of his only 
male descendant. SomeSvara’s son was the ill fated ChahamSna 
Emperor Prithviraja III. 

The Sambhar stone inscription 27 proves that Siddharaja defeated 
Arnor5ja, and from the provenance of the inscription, as well as from 
the fact that Sambhar is actually mentioned, it is possible to conclude 
that Siddharaja actually held Sambhar for some time. The reasons 
which led him to marry his daughter to a defeated enemy are not known. 
Probably he took a statesman like view of the situation and hoped to 
remove the long standing hostility between the two families and the 
rancour of defeat from the heart of Arnoraja. If such were his hopes, 
he was not deceived; for we know that Arnoraja helped Siddharaja 
against the Paratnara Naravarman. 28 This complete change in the 
foreign policy of the Sakambharl Chahamanas was only made possible 
by the statesmanlike policy of Siddharaja. 
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Siddharaja and the Paramdras of Mdlava 

The decisive victory in Malava and the capture of the Paramara 
king Yasovarman was the greatest achievement in the military career of 
Jayasimha. His court poet Hemachandra devotes an entire canto to 
this episode, and breaks into a jingling verse in Vasantatilaka metre 
when describing the capture of the unfortunate Paramara king. 29 
Unfortunately Heinachandra’s elaborate description contains little inform¬ 
ation of historical importance. According to him, Siddharaja knew 
various forms of the black arts; once during a nocturnal tour the king- 
met some yogims who told him to go to Ujjain and worship the goddess 
Kalika for which the permission of king Yasovarman was necessary ; 
hence they asked Siddharaja to be friendly with the Paramara king. 
Siddharaja then and there resolved to defeat and imprison Yasovarman 
and soon after advanced with his army against Malava. He advanced 
by stages of several koses each day till he reached Ujjain, being helped 
by some Kiratas on his way. At Ujjain Siddharaja secured the help of 
some yogims and thereby managed to enter the city the next day, 
Then he conquered Dhara and captured Yasovarman whom he tied up 
like a sparrow.' 10 Then Siddharaja subdued the whole of Avanti after 
which he returned to his capital. 11 

We shall never know what led Hemachandra to write this fantastic 
tale when he had first-hand knowledge of Siddharaja’s Malava campaign; 
the only true fact in his narrative is the imprisonment of Yasovarman by 
Siddharaja. The Vadn agar-prasasli also states that Jayasimha Siddharaja 
“frightened all the rulers of the earth by the manner in which he fettered 
the proud king of Malava.” 32 Some^vara describes this memorable event 
thus: “He (Siddharaja) another Mara (aparamdra) as he was, beat down 
in battle the Paramaras. (and became) as it were, the betrothed of the 
regal fortune of the lord of Malava. He threw the lord of Dhara, into a 
wooden cage like a royal parrot, and at the same time made the royal 
swan of his fame enter the cage of the universe. He took but a single 
Dhara, the city of Naravarman,—but he gave thousands of dharas 
(streams) of tears thereby to his wives”™ In his Surathotsava Somesvara 
simply states that the king of Dhara was thrown into prison.' 11 

Balachandra also states that after Siddharaja had captured the king 
of Dhara, he put that unfortunate monarch into a wooden cage and in 
that condition brought him to Gujarat. 35 Balachandra is probably 
repeating the story which Hemachandra made current when he states 
that after conquering Ujjain, Siddharaja had some dealings with the 
yogims , from whom he brought back a seat. 30 

Arisiiiiha mentions that Siddharaja took Yasovarman, the king of 
Dhara, prisoner, and the Vastupala-Tejahpdla-praiasti merely refers to 
Siddharaja’s victory over the Malava king. 37 

According to Jayasimha Suri, Siddharaja made a vow that when he 
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killed Naravarman he would use his skin to make a scabbard for his 
sword. This vow was fulfilled after a campaign lasting over twelve 
years; Siddharaja succeeded in entering Dhara after his elephant had 
broken its gate. Jina-Mandana repeats this story and adds that 
Siddharaja was prevented by his ministers from fulfilling this vow, for 
Naravarman was captured alive; the ministers persuaded the king that 
a kings person was inviolable. 38 

The most detailed account of this struggle is given by Merutunga. 
According to him while Siddharaja was away on a pilgrimage to Soman- 
ath with his mother, Yafovarman, who was on the look out for such an 
opportunity, marched into Gujarat. The minister Santu asked for 
terms, whereupon YaSovarman replied that he would go back if Santu 
made over to him the merits gained by Siddharaja by his pilgrimage 
to Somanath. Santu “washed the kings feet, and threw into the hollow 
of his hand a handful of water, as a sign of the transference of that 
merit and so he induced the king (Yafovarman) to turn back". Siddha¬ 
raja was furious when on his return he heard of Santu’s conduct, but 
that minister propitiated the king by saying: “Your Majesty, your 

merit, which I have given away, goes, but, on the other hand, by 
what I have done I have given you his merit, and the merit of other 
people, who have accumulated a great store of good deeds. When an 
enemy’s army is entering one's country, it must be kept out by any 
artifice". But Siddharaja become desirious of marching against Malava, 
so he appointed ministers and craftsmen to superintend the construc¬ 
tion of the holy place called Sahasralinga, and while this work was 
being rapidly hurried forward, the king started on his expedition 
to Malava. There a war of twelve years duration took place, 

in which the king was victorious. One day “he took the vow, 1 

will not eat to-day until I have captured the fort of Dhara’. The 
ministers and foot soldiers killed the Paramara Rajputs ( Paramara - 
rajaputra) by five hundreds at a time," but still Dhara could not be 
taken and Siddharaja had to salve his conscience by breaking into a 
Dhara made of meal. Then just as Siddharaja, despairing of capturing 
the Paramara capital, was thinking of turning back, the spies informed 
the minister Munjala that the southern gate of the city was vulnerable. 
Siddharaja accordingly brought his army against the southern gate and 

recklessly made the mahout, Samala, drive the mighty elephant 

Ya$ahpataha to batter in two panels of the huge gate with its hind 
quarters. The gallant animal succeeded but died of the exertion. 39 
After taking the fort Siddharaja bound Ya^ovarman with six pieces of 
cords, and having established his sovereignty over Malava returned to 
Anahilapataka, bringing back with him the fallen Paramara monarch. 40 
Siddharaja had promised that he would put an unsheathed knife in the 
hands of Yaiovarman and enter the city mounted on an elephant with 
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Yagovarman behind him. The minister Munjala protested against the 
fulfilment of this rash resolve, but the king was bent on keeping his vow. 
So, as a compromise Yafovarman was seated behind Siddharaja on an 
elephant with a wooden knife in his hand, while the proud Chaulukya 
monarch made his triumphal entry into Anahilapataka. 41 

This resounding victory of Siddharaja’s was naturally mentioned 
in his own records. His proud epithet ' Avantinatha 9 first appears in 
the Gala inscription of A.D. 1137, and seems to have been adopted by 
him as a regular biruda thereafter. The Dohad inscription states that 
Siddharaja threw into prison the king of Malava whose name is not 
mentioned. But the Talwara image inscription states that Siddharaja 
‘humbled the pride of Naravarman’, who was evidently the Paramara 
king. This is supported by another inscription which records that 
Siddharaja made himself glorious by destroying the power of Nara¬ 
varman. 43 But the best possible confirmation of Siddharaja’s conquest 
of Malava and the occupation of that country is provided by the 
Ujjain fragmentary stone inscription. From this inscription we learn 
that Siddharaja, having defeated YaSovarman, held Avant i-mandala by 
force, and placed Mahadeva in charge of the government of that 
country. 

From all these statements it is evident that hostilities had broken 
out while Naravarman was the king of Malava (c. A.D. 1094-1133). 
Both ASaraja and Arnoraja are known to have helped Siddharaja 
against Naravarman. 4 '* But it is difficult to determine who was the 
aggressor. Merutuhga states that Yasovarman opened the hostilities; 
this statement can be reconciled with epigraphic evidence if we assume 
that Yasovarman led an army against Gujarat as a prince at the instance 
of his father Naravarman. It is known however that during the reign 
of Naravarman the power of the Paramaras had become very weak, and 
they suffered several defeats. None of the Paramara records mention 
any victory for this king, whereas a Chandella record proves that 
Chandella Madanavarman had occupied the important territory near 
Udaipur. 41 The Cho}as also claim to have defeated a Malava king who 
has been identified as Naravarman. 45 Another inscription from 
western Malava dated V.S. 1190 (A.D. 1123) proves the existence of an 
independent line of kings within fifty miles of Ujjain. 46 Is it likely 
that such a king would send his son to attack Gujarat or that he would 
succeed in defeating the Gujarat army and that none of their records 
would mention it? Merutuhga of course gives as a reason for the 
Chaulukya defeat, Siddharaja’s absence on a pilgrimage to Bahuloda 
at the time of YaSovarman’s attack. According to Merutuhga during 
this pilgrimage Siddharaja remitted the pilgrim tax at Bahuloda at 
the request of his mother. But, Arisimha, a much earlier Chronicler 
also mentions Jayasimha’s remission of the tax at Bahuloda at the 
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request of his mother, but does not mention that Yasovarman took ad¬ 
vantage of the king's absence and attacked the country, though Arisimha 
also mentions that Siddharaja defeated Yasovarman. Similarly Bala- 
chandra mentions that MayanalladevI had the tax at Bahuloda remitted, 
but he does not connect this incident with the war. 17 It is clear how¬ 
ever, that all the details in Merutuiiga's version, as it has been related, 
were incidental to his main theme, which was the feasibility of the 
transference of merit. Hence the story of Meruturiga’s, though plausible, 
seems to be of dubious authenticity, for though he describes each episode 
with equal gravity, many have been proved to be unhistorical. Although 
one is only justified in rejecting a story of Meruturiga’s when something 
definite is known against it, one should not be induced to accept as 
true the remainder of what he wrote, because these have not yet been 
proved to be wrong. It seems therefore that something more than 
Meruturiga’s uncorroborated testimony is needed before concluding 
definitely that the Paramaras were the aggressors. From the Prabandha - 
chintdmani it appears that the attack by Yasovarman took place during 
the early part of Siddharaja’s reign, and was followed by a war of twelve 
years duration. But we know that Yasovarman reigned for about three 
years and was captured at the end of Siddharaja’s reign. As for the 
duration of the war, it has already been shown that it might very well 
have been the Jaina way of saying that it lasted for a long time. 

For the history of this period therefore, one has to rely on epigraphs. 
It has been shown that two inscriptions refer to Jayasimha’s victory over 
Naravarman, and that ASaraja and Arnoraja took part in the campaign 
against Naravarman. From this it seems that the struggle between 
Siddharaja and the Paramaras started while Naravarman was on the 
throne of Malava. Exactly when this fight with Naravarman took place 
is not known; but the date of the last phase of the struggle, namely, the 
capture of Dhara and her lord can be ascertained with but a small 
margin of probable error. The last known inscription of Yasovarman 
is dated V.S. 1192. 48 In the Gala inscription of V.S. 1193 (A.D. 1136) 
Siddharaja is called Avantinatha. Hence between V.S. 1192 : 1193 
Siddharaja must have captured Dhara. Two years later Malava was 
being governed by the Chaulukya governor, Mahadeva. 

There is another consideration however which would place this 
conquest a little earlier. In his inscription dated V.S. 1191, Yasovarman 
is called a ‘Maharajadhiraja’, whereas in the inscription issued a year 
later he assumes the title of Maharaja only. 4 * This has led scholars to 
suggest that by the time the later inscription was issued Yasovarman 
had lost his position as a paramount sovereign. But it is not clear 
whether or not this was due to the attack of Siddharaja. It is however 
certain that Yasovarman had to spend some time in a Chaulukya prison. 
It has been said that he escaped with the help of the Chaharnanas of 
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^akambhari and probably came to terms with Siddharaja, and eventually 
ruled, either in Dhara or in some part of Malava, as a Chaulukya vassal. 
In this case probably Ya^ovarman was once again thrown out of office 
when Siddharaja appointed Mahadeva as his governor of Malava in 
V.S. ‘1195. 50 

How long Siddharaja retained his hold over Malava is not known. 
The Dohad inscription of V.S. '1196 (A.D. 1140) states that Siddharaja 
appointed vahinipali Kegava as senapati in Dadhipadra and other 
mandalas, probably ‘in order to protect the high road to Mandu and 
Dhar,—to keep it clear for his own troops, and to guard against incur¬ 
sions from this side’. 51 This wise precaution shows that Siddharaja fully 
realised the strategic importance of this route, which, then as now, was 
one of the principal roads leading from Gujarat to Malava, through the 
Panchmahals. This precaution is no indication however of Siddharaja’s 
failure to hold Malava. But the assumption by Yafovarman’s son Jaya- 
varman of the title of Maharajadhiraja indicates that he liberated a 
part of Malava. For, the only inscription of Jayavarman so far found 
was issued from his residence at Vardhamanapura, which seems to 
indicate that he had not been able to recover the Paramara capital. It 
was probably after the death of Siddharaja when trouble broke out 
regarding the succession to the throne of Gujarat, that Ballala 
captured Ujjain. 

Siddharaja and the Paramdras of Bhinmal 

Though Siddharaja uprooted the main Paramara dynasty, it appears 
that he helped to re-establish a king of a minor branch of the dynasty. 
This was SomeSvara of the Bhinmal branch who is said to have regained 
his lost throne in V.S. 1198 (c. A.D. 1141) through the favour of 
Siddharaja. Somegvara’s father Udayaraja claims to have conquered 
‘Choda Gauda and Karnata’. Now, in the Kirtikaumudi it is stated 
that the Gauda country famous for its clarified butter fell into the 
hands of Siddharaja. 52 It is possible that Siddharaja had penetrated 
into that part of the eastern Punjab which was known as Gauda and 
was accompanied on that expedition by Udayaraja. 

Siddharaja and the Chandellas 

By the conquest of Malava the frontiers of the Chaulukya kingdom 
were extended bringing it into contact with those of the Kalachuris and 
the Chandellas. According to Some$vara the king of Mahobaka became 
frightened on hearing of the destruction of Dhara and submitted to 
Siddharaja. 53 Jayasimha Suri states that Siddharaja defeated Madana- 
varman, the king of Mahobaka^ and took from him 96 crores of gold 
coins. 54 Jina-Mandana gives a very detailed story. According to him 
while Siddharaja was returning from Dhara, he was informed by a 
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bhatta (minstrel) that the court of Madanavarman of Mahobaka was as 
splendid as his, and moreover that Madanavarman was very wise, liberal 
and pleasure loving. Siddharaja sent a person to check the veracity of 
this statement. This man returned after six months and reported that 
the ministrel’s statement was in no way exaggerated. Thereupon 
Siddharaja set out against Mahobaka and encamping near the city sum¬ 
moned Madanavarman to surrender, but the Chandella king immersed 
in the pleasures of the spring festival took little notice of Siddharaja or 
his demand. In reply to the peremptory demands of Siddharaja’s 
minister, who was sent to negotiate the surrender of the city, Madana¬ 
varman contemptuously referred to the Chaulukya king’s twelve years’ 
war with Malava and ordered his ministers to pay Siddharaja some 
money and to ask him to return. The money was paid but Siddharaja 
was so struck by Madanavarman’s graceful indifference that he would 
not leave before being received by the Chandella king who ultimately 
agreed to do so. Siddharaja went with a large body-guard to the palace 
which was guarded by troops. With only four guards he was allowed to 
enter the palace and the royal garden, and was shown round by 
Madanavarman who displayed great hospitality. 55 

From these accounts it has been suggested that either Siddharaja, 
failing to gain any great victory had to be content with a monetary present, 
or that he was compelled to come to terms and make peace. 56 The 
latter view is supported by an inscription of one of the supporter^ of 
Madanavarman found in the Kalanjara fort which records that Madana¬ 
varman “in an instant defeated the king of Gurjara, as Krishna in 
former times defeated Karhsa”. The tradition that Madanavarman 
defeated the Gurjara king is also recorded by the Hindi poet Chand. 57 

Siddharaja and the Kalacliuris of Tripuri 

According to Merutuhga, the king of the country of Dahala wrote 
Siddharaja a yamala-patra (letter of alliance). This Kalachuri king may 
have been Yaiah-Karna (c. A.D. 1073 J 1125), who as we have seen 
probably suffered a defeat at the hands of Karna. 58 

Siddharaja and the Gahadavalas 

Merutuhga is also responsible for the statement that Siddharaja 
maintained a diplomatic agent, at the court of the king of Banaras 
called Jayachandra. 59 The existence of amicable relations between the 
two and an attempt to maintain it is quite likely in view of the fact 
that a strong rivalry existed at this time between the Gahadavalas and 
the Chandella king Madanavarman, who in his Mau inscription claims 
to have forced '‘the king of Kail to pass his time in friendly behaviour”. 60 
The Sanskrit work Rambhamanjarl written during the reign of Jaya¬ 
chandra, on the other hand states that “Jayachandra’s arms were like 
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pillars to tie down the elephant-like goddess of Madanavarman’s royal 
fortune*’. 61 The Gahadavala monarch at the time of Siddharaja was 
Jayachandra’s grandfather Govindachandra, but it was not impossible 
for Jayachandra to have taken part in an expedition during his grand¬ 
father’s reign. 62 It was quite possible for Siddharaja to have allied 
himself with the Kalachuris and the Gahadavalas against the Chandellas 
w r ho attacked Malava during this period. 

The Chandellas and the Western Chdlukyas in Malava 

As regards the Malava king defeated by Madanavarman it has been 
suggested that this may have been either YaSovarman, Jayavarman, or 
Lakshmlvarman, all of whom were his contemporaries, 63 though it is 
more likely that the defeated Malava king was Jayavarman. 64 Madana¬ 
varman issued a grant from Bhaillasvaml-Mahadvada$aka in A.D. 1134, 
which shows that by that time he had entered Malava, 65 though it is 
doubtful whether the area was siezed by the Chandella king from the 
imperial Paramaras. 66 But Madanavarman was a powerful king and the 
precautions adopted by Siddharaja to secure the safety of the Panchmahals 
(as shown in the Dohad grant) may have been taken against some future 
contingency likely to arise due to Madanavarman’s probable aggression 
in Malava. 

By the end of Siddharaja’s reign the Western Chalukya SomeSvara 
III (A.D. 1128-1138) and Jagadekamalla II (A.D. 1139-1149) had started 
to attack Malava and had defeated its king, who was probably the un¬ 
fortunate Jayavarman. The designs of the Western Chalukyas on 
Malava and their success over the weak Paramaras was a danger against 
which Siddharaja also had to guard himself. 

Siddharaja and the Western Chdlukyas 

The political relations between Siddharaja and the Western 
Chalukyas are difficult to determine, and we have to rely on a story 
related by Jina-Mandana, who amongst Gujarat Chroniclers is most 
unreliable. According to this story one day two yogims came from the 
Himalayas and challenged Jayasimha to justify his epithet of Siddharaja 
by displaying suitable magic. Siddharaja took up this challenge and 
with the aid of his minister Haripala had a dagger prepared, which had 
a jewel studded iron hilt but a blade made of sugar. When Siddharaja 
was about to perform his magical performance in the open court, a 
deputation from king Permadi of Kalyankataka was announced. They 
were allowed to enter and the ambassador presented the king with the 
prepared dagger, presumably to impress upon the yoginis and the 
audience the genuineness of the article. The king hid his fake dagger 
and sent round a real one. After the real dagger had been tested and 
returned, Siddharaja said that he would eat it and, substituting the 
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prepared dagger, ate the sugar blade. After the king had finished eating 
the blade, the minister stopped him and asked the yogints to eat the 
handle. This they failed to do. 67 

Permadi was not an unusual epithet during this period and was 
borne by several chieftains besides the Western Chalukya king Vikrama- 
ditya VI, who was known as Paramardi-deva. The other contemporary 
kings who were known as Permadi were the following: 

(1) Mahdmandalesvara Udayaditya Ganga Permadi, a provincial 
governor of Vikramaditya VI; (2) MahamandaleSvara Permadi of the 
Jimutavahana lineage and Khachara race, also a governor of Vikrama¬ 
ditya VI; (3) Mahdmandalesvara Permadi of the Kalachurya family, a 
governor under Some^vara III; (4) Mahdmandalesvara Jagadekamalla- 
Permadi of the Sinda family, a governor under Perma-Jagadekamalla II.® 8 
Another Permadi, who became king atfer the death of Siddharaja was 
the Goa Kadamba chief Permadi-Sivachitta (A.D. 1147-1175)/*° Accord¬ 
ing to Indraji, the Permadi, whose ambassador is said to have visited 
Siddharaja’s court during the display of magical skill, was either the 
“Goa Kadamba chief Permadi Sivachitta who was heir apparent in the 
time of Siddharaja, or the Sinda chief Permadi who was a contemporary of 
Siddharaja and flourished in A.D. 1144.’’ 70 But Jina-Mandana speci¬ 
fically mentions Kalyanakataka as the capital of the Permadi, which can 
only mean KalyanI, the famous capital of Vikramaditya VI. Moreover 
it is unusual for a subordinate prince or an heir apparent to send 
embassies. Hence if this story of Jina-Mandana’s is admissible at all, the 
Permadi must be identified with Vikramaditya VI, one of whose queens 
was a sister of Siddharaja’s mother. 

Vikramaditya VI has claimed several victories over the Giirjara 
king. Between the year A.D. 1088-89, he is said to have crossed the 
Narmada and conquered kings on either side of the river. One of his 
inscriptions of A.D. ’1096-97 mentions an officer called Mahapradhdna 
Antahpuradhyaksha Hari-Lala-Kanndda-Sandhwigrahin. 71 It is not clear 
however what this officer was doing in Lata. Another record shows that 
in A.D. 1098, Vikramaditya VI was on the banks of the Narmada. 72 
These records do not prove that he came into conflict with the Chaulukya 
kings, but an inscription of A.D. 1105 records the victory of one of his 
officers over the Cholas, the Malavas, and the Gftrjaras; and another 
inscription of his general Anantapala of A.D. 1114 states that he had 
‘shattered the arms of the Gurjara.’ 73 Another general of Vikramaditya 
VI, Mahamandalekvara Tribhuvanaittalla Pandyadeva declares in a 
record of A.D. 1121 that he was able ‘to trample on the renowned 
Gurjara'. 74 Some other records of Vikramaditya VI claim that he con¬ 
quered Lata and Gurjara. One inscription of A.D. 1122 states that 

Vikramaditya first conquered the ancient Ganga kingdom of the south, 

next the Cholas, then the Latas; next he levied tribute from the 
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Panchalas, and finally subdued the others. 75 Another record of A.D. 
1124 gives a full account of all the countries conquered by Vikramaditya 
amongst which Lata figures first and Gurjara next. 76 

In view of these claims of the Western Chalukya king some scholars 
are of the opinion that Vikramaditya conquered Lata and caused con¬ 
sternation to the king of Gujarat. 77 But it is evident that Vikramaditya 
never conquered Gujarat in spite of what his records claim, hence his 
claim to have conquered Lata is open to suspicion. For, it is hardly 
likely that Siddharaja would have busied himself with conquests in 
Malava while Lata slipped from his hands. A temporary raid across 
the Narmada in A.D. 1088-89, during the reign of Karna is not unlikely, 
but that it did not lead to any permanent result is shown by the fact 
that Vikramaditya had to return to the same territory about ten years 
later, and could no longer claim to have crossed Narmada. The boast 
that he shattered the arms of Gurjara probably implies no more than a 
raid into the territories of the Gurjara king, and need not be taken as 
an indication of his ability to have seriously crippled the Chaulukya 
power. The claim of the other Western Chalukya general in A.D. 1121, 
that he could trample on the renowned Gurjara shows that upto that 
year that remarkable feat had not been achieved, and it is unlikely that 
it could be done in that year or later. For, within five years Vikrama¬ 
ditya was dead (A.D. 1126) and his last years were troubled by a Hoysala 
revolt which was joined later by some other Western Chalukya feuda¬ 
tories, among whom were the Kadambas of Goa. 78 Hence in A.D. 1121 
or later the Western Chalukyas were in no position to attack Siddha¬ 
raja. If an embassy came from the Western Chalukyas to Gujarat, it 
probably came during the closing years of Vikramaditya's reign to nego¬ 
tiate the defection of the Kadambas of Goa, from the revolt against him. 

In the Telwara inscription it. is stated that Siddharaja ‘crushed 
Permardi’, and this Permardi has been identified with Vikramaditya VI. 79 
An inscription from Huli issued during the reign of Vikramaditya VI 
mentions an otherwise unknown king named Pitta, who had four sons, 
namely, Perma-nripa, Bijjala, Klrtti, and Gorma. Bijjala slew certain 
kings and had some relations—a lacuna prevents us from knowing what 
they were—with king ‘Jayasimha of Gurjarashtra*. 80 Permardi of the 
Tilwara inscription is likely to be the Perma-nripa of the Huli inscription, 
the elder brother of Bijjala, 81 for if Siddharaja had really defeated 
Vikramaditya VI, it would have been the greatest military exploit of his 
career and one would expect it to have been recorded with much greater 
emphasis. The casual manner in which his victory over Permardi is 
recorded suggests an insignificant antagonist. 

Siddharaja and Sindhuraja 

Another king defeated by Siddharaja was, according to the Dohad 
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inscription, Sindhuraja, who has been identified with a Sumra chief of 
Sind. 82 Somesvara in a verse with double entente writes of this victory 
as follows: “He (Siddharaja or) Rama, the lord of Vaidehl, (or SIta) 
bound the lord of Sindhu (ocean in case of Rama, river in case of 
Siddharaja, though it may mean ocean in both the cases) with a count¬ 
less host of ‘avis’ (monkey or cavalry) casting down many ' bhubhrils* 
(mountains for Rama, kings for Siddharaja)”. 8 * In his Suratholsava , 
Somesvara has related in a simpler manner the defeat and capture of 
the lord of Sindhu by Siddharaja. It is quite likely that Siddharaja 
passed into Sind with his cavalry and defeated some local rulers who 
may have been Muslims. The Mlechchha embassy at the court of 
Siddharaja recorded by Merutuhga may have come from one such ruler. 
According to Merutuhga, Siddharaja frightened the Mlechchhas by a 
display of magic which revealed his supernatural qualities. 81 

Barbaraka 

The identification of another enemy defeated by Siddharaja is more 
difficult. This was Barbaraka. In the Ujjain inscription of A.D. 1138, 
Siddharaja is styled Barbaraka-Jishnu, and this epithet is applied to him 
by his successors almost without exception. Hence it can be taken for 
granted that Barbaraka was a real person or tribe. 

According to Hemachandra, Barbaraka was a rdkshasa who preyed 
upon the hermitage of the sages situated on the banks of the Sarasvati 
near Srlsthala (Siddhapura). The sages (rishis) begged Siddharaja for 
help, and, like the epic kings, he advanced with his army. Barbaraka 
was helped by the younger brother of the king of Anatardhana, but it 
was of no avail. Siddharaja overcame Barbaraka in a hand to hand 
combat and secured him tightly by means of a rope. At last at the 
entreaties of Pirigalika, the wife of Barbaraka, Siddharaja released him. 
Thereupon Barbaraka presented his victor with valuable jewels and 
became his follower. 85 Arisirhha, probably on the authority of Hema¬ 
chandra, developed the theme further, and attributed to the demon 
Barbaraka the qualities of a mythical goblin, relating that the ‘air- 
walker’ Barbaraka carried Siddharaja about in the atmosphere. 80 
Somesvara too is positive about the supernatural powers of Barbaraka; 
he changes the venue of the battle to a crematorium and states that the 
king fettered the prince of goblins, Barbaraka, in a crematorium, and 
became known among the crowd of kings as Siddharaja. 87 A similar 
origin for the name of Siddharaja is repeated by Jayasimha Suri, 88 but 
these two authors are proved wrong; for, in the Gala inscription of 
V.S. '1193 Jayasimha is called Siddha-Chakravarti, but he is called 
Barbaraka-Jishnu for the first time in the Ujjain inscription issued two 
years later. 

Buhler was of the opinion that Barbaraka probably “belonged to 
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one of the non-Aryan tribes who are settled in great numbers in northern 
Gujarat, and that he was either a Koli or Rhii or probably a Mer. 
Such people are occasionally called ‘Rakshasa’ on account of their 
cruelty and want of civilization.” 89 Indraji was also of the opinion 
that Barbara was the name of a tribe of non-Aryans whose modern 
representatives are the Barbarias settled in south Kathiwad in the 
province still known as Babariavada. 00 It is evident that with the type 
of evidence at our disposal a definite identification is not possible. 

Extent of Siddharaja s kingdom 

This large number of successful wars increased the extent of 
Siddharaja’s territory, and under him the Chaulukya kingdom attained 
practically its maximum size. By defeating Kharigara, Siddharaja at last 
incorporated the whole of Kathiawad into his dominion and completed 
the work which Mfilaraja had started by defeating Graharipu. In 
southern Rajputana, the acceptance of his overlordship by ASaraja shows 
that the territory of A^araja which included the Godvad region was 
under his control. Siddharaja also defeated the SakambharT Chahamanas 
and for some time the area near Sambhar came under his sway. Most 
of the Paramara kingdom includinug the capital Dhara, and the famous 
Ujjain, was included within his kingdom. 

That these conquests and annexations were not the idle boasts of 
Chroniclers can be proved by the provenance of Siddharaja's stone 
inscriptions. From Rajputana comes the Bhinmal inscription found at 
Bhinmal in Jodhpur, the Talwara image inscription from Talwara in 
Banswara state in southern Rajputana, the Bali stone inscription found 
in Bali in Jodhpur, and the Sambhar stone inscription at Sambhar in 
Jaipur. From the provenance of the last mentioned inscription as well 
as the fact that Sambhar is actually mentioned in it, it is possible to 
conclude that Siddharaja actually held Sambhar, the seat of the Sakam- 
bhari Chahamanas, for some time. 

From Kathiawad come the two Gala inscriptions found at Gala 
near Dhrangadra. The Girnar temple inscription shows that Girnar 
was under Siddharaja's control. 

From Cutch comes the Bhadresvar inscription. 

The Dohad inscription proves that the Panchmahals was included 
within his territory, and taken with the Udaipur stone inscription found 
in Gwalior state, proves that the whole region between Panchmahals 
and Betwa was included within the territory of Siddharaja. 

The Ujjain stone inscription proves him to have been the master 
of M§lava. 

From the colophons of two Sanskrit manuscripts we learn that 
Lata was under the firm control of SiddharSja. One of the colophons, 
of which the date is lost, records that the manuscript was written during 
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the prosperous reign o£ Mahdrdjadhirdja ^rl-Jayasiriihadeva while 
Santuka was governing Latadesa. 91 This Santuka may have been the 
minister Santu mentioned by Merutuiiga. The other colophon states 
that the manuscript was written in V.S. 1198 at Bhrigukachchha during 
the reign of Mahdrajddhirdja Sri Jayasiriihadeva. 92 

Literary activities during Siddhara ja s reign 

To-day, when this large empire has passed away, this great monarch 
is chiefly remembered for his peaceful activities, particularly for the 
help he rendered to a young Jaina monk. That grateful scholar im¬ 
mortalised the name of his royal patron by associating their names as a 
title for his grammar SiddharHemachandra. 

Siddharaja gathered round him many poets and men of letters, but 
unquestionably Hemachandra was the towering genius,—the polymath,— 
before whose encyclopaedic knowledge the others paled into insignific¬ 
ance. The chronicles have preserved different versions of the first meet¬ 
ing between the king and Hemachandra. The Prabhdxtakacharita relates 
that Siddharaja was once passing through the streets of his capital on 
an elephant when his eyes fell on a graceful young monk standing by a 
shop. The king stopped the elephant and called out to the monk to 
say something (Kinchil bhanishyala ). Hemachandra promptly replied: 
“Siddha, let the stately elephant jump freely without any hesitation! 
May the world protecting elephants tremble! What is the good of all 
of them? By thee alone is the world guarded” Siddharaja was so 
pleased with this impromptu verse that he invited the monk to come to 
the palace daily at noon to entertain him. Hemachandra gradually won 
the king’s esteem and friendship. 911 

In the Prabandhachinidmani, Hemachandra is first mentioned after 
the return of Siddharaja to his capital after his great victory at Malava. 
On that occasion “representatives of all the sects were summoned on 
separate days to utter blessings; and, so, when the time came for the 
Jaina teachers with Hemachandra at their head, to be invited, they 
presented themselves before Siddharaja, and were rewarded by the king 
with presents of clothes and other gifts. Though they were all charm¬ 
ing in their incomparable readiness of intellect, they put Hemachandra 
in front of themselves in two senses, and he recited to the king the 
following blessings: 

‘O wishing-cow, sprinkle the earth with streams of thy products! 
O jewel mines 

Make a swastika of pearls! O moon, become a lull pitcher! 

O elephants of the quarters, take leaves of the wishing tree, and 
with your erected trunks 

Make a temporary arches of foliage! For truly Siddharaja is 
coming having conquered the world/ 9,94 
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Jayasimha Suri practically repeats the story of the Prabhdvakacharitd, 
which contains the earliest biography of Hemachandra, but the verse 
with which Hemachandra greeted the king differs from that given by 
Prabhachandra. This verse and the story is copied by Jina-Mandana, 
whose only original contribution seems to be the statement that Hema¬ 
chandra was possessed of a striking appearance which attracted the 
king. 95 Most probably Jina-Mandana is correct, for it is difficult to 
imagine how a plain looking man could have attracted the king. 

Thus it would seem that there is some difference between the 
incidents related by Prabhachandra and Merutunga, but the tradition 
accepted by Merutunga was also known to Prabhachandra, and was 
copied by Jina-Mandana. They maintain however that Hemachandra 
only renewed his acquaintance with the king on his return from Malava, 
and that he then received a new invitation to the palace. This explana¬ 
tion seems to be most satisfactory. Merutunga, it should be noted, has 
nowhere said that Hemachandra met the king for the first time after he 
had captured Ya^ovarman. On the other hand it is apparent from 
Merutunga that by the time Siddharaja returned from his last campaign 
in Malava, Hemachandra was already famous and senior enough to lead 
the Jaina monks. It was on this occasion that the king asked him to 
compose the grammar, to which he readily agreed. Hence Hemachandra 
could not have been a young monk at the time, even according to 
Merutunga. 

All the Chroniclers are agreed that Hemachandra was requested by 
the king to write the grammar after the final triumph over the Para- 
maras. Prabhachandra relates that after the king returned from Malava 
to his own capital, the manuscripts captured from Malava were one day 
displayed before him. The learned men who were present on that occa¬ 
sion praised highly a treatise on grammar by Bhoja which kindled in 
Siddharaja a desire to emulate the great Paramara polyhistor, who had 
written works in almost all branches of learning. The king of Gujarat 
expressed his regret that no scholar existed in his realm who could 
produce a work of equal merit (“Vidvan ko'pi katharh nasti dese visve’pi 
Giirjare”), all eyes turned on Hemachandra, and the king requested 
Hemachandra to prepare a new grammar for the benefit of all (“ViSva- 
lokopakaraya kuru vydkaranarh navam), as all the existing ones were 
either too short or too difficult or antiquated. Hemachandra readily 
agreed to fulfill the wish of his king, but requested that eight grammars 
which were to be found in their entirety in Kashmir might be procured 
for him. The king at once sent his agents to Kashmir, where SarasvatT, 
pleased with their prayer, appeared and ordered the librarian to send 
the desired work to her favourite, Hemachandra. Hemachandra went 
through the manuscripts brought to him and compiled his grammar in 
eight Adhydyas and thirty-two padas : in homage to the king without 
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whose gracious help his magnum opus could not have been composed, he 
entitled it Siddha-Hemachandra , ‘compiled by Hemachandra and dedicat* 
ed to Siddharaja’. The king had the grammar copied and distributed 
it throughout India. 96 

Merutunga’s account, which differs from the one given above, traces 
the origin of the grammar to sectarian rivalry. He relates that after 
Hemachandra had uttered the benedictory verse on the occasion of the 
kings victorious return from Malava, some spiteful persons remarked 
in the presence of the king: “These people (Jainas) acquire their 
literary power by means of reading our treatises”. Hearing this the king 
questioned Hemachandra who replied: “We read that Jaina grammar 
which the great Jina, the blessed Mahavira, long ago in his childhood 
explained to Indra.” As this reply did not satisfy the cavillers, Hema¬ 
chandra added: “If the king Siddharaja will assist me, I will compile 
in a few days a new grammar consisting of fully live sections”. To this 
the king heartily rejoined: “This has been undertaken and must be 
carried out”. “After the auspicious ceremony of entering the city 
(Anahilapataka) was completed, the king reminded Hemachandra about 
the episode of the grammar, and then that teacher brought from many 
countries all the grammars, together with learned men versed in them, 
and compiled in a year the grammar called Siddha-Herna in as many as 
five sections, consisting of 125,000 verses.” 97 

Both Prabhachandra and Merutuhga are agreed that the grammar 
when completed received a royal ovation. It was brought to the palace 
on an elephant and there read before all the scholars who warmly 
applauded it for its clarity and precision. The king then made elabo¬ 
rate arrangements to distribute it throughout India. 08 

Siddha-Hemachandra is divided into thirty-two sections; and at 
the end of each section there is a laudatory verse praising the virtue of 
a Chaulukya monarch beginning from Mularaja. Prabhachandra states 
that Hemachandra composed these verses in order to characterise the 
grammar as a court work. 99 But Merutuhga states that these verses 
were not included in the original composition. Then some envious 
people aroused the king’s displeasure by pointing out that the grammar 
did not contain any eulogy of the royal family. Hemachandra, learning 
of this base intrigue, nipped it in the bud by composing thirty-two 
verses in a single night and thus maintained his position. 100 

The grammar was thus written after the king’s return from Malava, 
but Merutunga’s statement that it was composed within a year has 
rightly been dismissed as ‘an impossibility’ by Biihler, who was of the 
opinion that “the grammar must have been ready, at the earliest 
towards the end of the Vikrama year 1197”. 101 Merutuhga has also 
displayed a sectarian jealousy which renders the details supplied by him 
highly suspicious. It certainly was impossible for Hemachandra to have 
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collected the various grammars which he used, hence one has to admit 
that Prabhachandra is telling the truth when he says that the king had 
them collected for him. But Prabhachandra’s statement that Hema- 
chandra based his grammar on eight former works only is misleading; he 
consulted many more grammars the number of which is certainly not less 
than fifteen. Merutuiiga has also given an exaggerated number of verses 
contained in Siddha-Hemachandra. 

The other important work composed by Hemachandra during the 
reign of Siddharaja is said to be the Dvyasrayamahakdvya , though it 
must have been finished during the next reign. 

Siddharaja was not like Bhoja, a great man of letters, but under 
his patronage and care Gujarat became a famous seat of learning and 
literature. Besides Hemachandra there were many poets, dramatists and 
litterateurs to adorn his court. Of them the chief was Srlpala, who 
composed the famous Vadnagar-pra^/i, where the poet describes him¬ 
self as a Kavi-chkravartT and an adopted brother of Siddharaja; Soma- 
prabha and Prabhachandra support this claim and the former states that 
Siddharaja bestowed on Srlpala the title of Kavindra and used to call 
him brother. 102 Srlpala is said to be the author of Vairochana-parajaya . 
Another celebrated poet was the one-eyed Ramachandra, the most famous 
disciple of Hemachandra, who composed several dramas and more than 
one Kdvya. Acharya Jayamangala, the reputed author of Kavisiksha 
flourished during this period. But a more celebrated writer was the 
dramatist Yagahchandra, whose drama Mudrita-Kurnudachandra record¬ 
ed the triumph of the Svetambaras over the Digambaras in Gujarat. 
Another well-known poet was Vardhamana the reputed author of the 
lost work Siddhardjavarnand . 

In religion Siddharaja was a Saiva though he followed the tradi¬ 
tional impartial religious policy of his ancestors. He extended his 
favour not only towards the Jainas, who occupied an important posi¬ 
tion in his kingdom, but towards the Muslims as well. Probably he 
did not select Jaina scholars and bestow favours on them out of any 
partiality towards Jainism, but it so happened that during his reign 
most of the learned men who came to his court were Jainas. Hema¬ 
chandra may have influenced him in his later life to some extent but he 
did not convert him. One of the finest traits in Hemachandra’s 
character was his comparative freedom from sectarian bias which prob¬ 
ably won him his pre-eminent position in the court as the following 
anecdote from Merutuiiga shows. Once, it is stated, Siddharaja in his 
eagerness to learn the truth about God and religion, questioned men of 
all sects only to find that each man extolled his own sect above all the 
rest. Siddharaja then turned towards Hemachandra who narrated a 
parable to illustrate the moral that salvation can be obtained by the 
devout cultivation of any of the systems. On hearing this the king 
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began to cultivate all religions Jina-Mandana gives a slightly different 
version of the same story and adds two more. According to him, there 
was a second conversation on the same question, during which Hema- 
chandra recommended to the king the pious duty of being generous 
towards worthy men, of showing becoming behaviour towards venerable 
persons, and kind heartedness towards all beings; Hemachandra then 
declared in the words of the Mahdbhdrata that those who were devoutly 
pious in their conduct and not those inclined to self castigation, nor yet 
the learned were of real worth. According to the other anecdote, 
Hemachandra proved to the king’s satisfaction the superiority of Jina 
over Mahadeva, whereupon Siddharaja got rid of the darkness of doubt, 
that is, became convinced of the superior merits of Jainism. 10 '* In his 
Prasasii to SrTdhara’s Nayakandali, Rajasekhara, the author of Praban - 
dhakota states, that Maladhari Hemachandra 'awakened Siddha’ the 
king and in consequence of his teachings, Siddharaja had the command 
engraved on copper plates, that all creatures were to be spared during 
eighty days in each year. 104 Not a single one of these copper plates 
has been found and these late stories regarding the conversion of 
Siddharaja can only be regarded as apocryphal, as Hemachandra would 
surely have mentioned it had it been true. These stories must have 
been of very late origin, as neither Prabhachandra, nor Merutunga, nor 
even Jayasimha Suri noticed them. 

In the Dxfydsraya it is stated that Siddharaja built at Siddhapura 
the Rudramahalava temple, a Chaitva, and made arrangements for the 
maintenance of male and female Jaina monks. 105 Hemachandra has 
also left a description of the king’s pilgrimage to Somanatha and to the 
Chaitya of Neminatha. 100 As was usual with Hemachandra he seems 
to have suppressed the fact that he accompanied the king on this pil¬ 
grimage, a fact we learn from the Prahhdvakacharita. There Prabha¬ 
chandra states that the king and the monk first went to Satrunjaya where 
Siddharaja paid his homage to the first Tfrthahkara; then they went to 
Sajjana’s temple of Neminatha near Girnar, climbed the mountain and 
worshipped Jina. From there the king took the monk to Somanath, 
where both of them paid their homage to Somanatha, and Hemachandra 
fasted for three days and joined his prayer with those of the king for 
the birth of a male heir to the throne. 107 

The only instance of Siddharaja's intolerance is recorded by 
Merutunga, but the same author relates that later, convinced of his 
mistake, the king revoked his earlier order and removed the ban 
on the Jaina temples' hoisting their banners. 108 Siddharaja’s tolerance 
was even extended to Islam, and stories of his impartial behaviour arc 
recorded by the astonished Muslim historian Muhammad 'Ufi. 100 

Siddharaja's religious preceptor was Bhava Brihaspati, whom he 
had brought from Malava after defeating the Paramara king. 110 
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Like many famous Indian monarchs Siddharaja was a great builder. 
The most important edifice built by him was the Rudramahalaya temple 
at Siddhapura which is said to be one of the largest of its kind ever 
built in India. 111 His governor of Saurashtra, Sajjana, is said to have 
been guilty of appropriating three years’ state revenue without autho¬ 
rity, which he used to build a temple of Neminatha, but the beauty of 
the temple so pleased the king that he pardoned the erring officer. 112 
Siddharaja is chiefly remembered however, for the construction of the 
Sahasralihga lake which was surrounded by 1,008 small shrines each 
containing a Siva linga; he also established several student’s hostel. A 
pillar of victory (kirtistambha) raised its head proudly in front of this 
magnificient lake. 11,1 On the banks of the Sarasvatl he built a temple to 
DaSavatara Narayana. 114 Today when most of the edifices erected by 
him lie in ruins, it is difficult to assess his greatness as a builder, but we 
can form some idea regarding this aspect of his activities from the loyal 
homage paid him by a poet of his country nearly three centuries after 
his death: 

mahalayo mahayalra mahdslhanam mahdsarah 

yat-kriiafn Siddhardjena kriyate tan na kenachit , 115 

The Last days of Siddharaja 

The last days of the king were darkened by the sad thought that he 
would die without leaving a son and he was afraid that his subjects 
would be oppressed. 116 Hemachandra, who was probably a member of 
the royal entourage, describes the peregrinations of the Emperor from 
one temple to another—Hindu and Jaina—passionately praying to each 
deity for the gift of a son, while the sight of his loyal subjects, who used 
to come to pay their respects to their great king evoked in him an 
upsurge of paternal love. 117 At last, Hemachandra states, the king came 
to learn through divine intervention that he would not have a son but 
would be succeeded by his grand nephew Kumarapala. Shortly after this 
Siddharaja died. An inscription issued a few years after his death 
records that he died suddenly. 118 
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Kumarapala (c. F.S. 1200-1229) 

To a large section of his countrymen, particularly the Jainas, 
Kumarapala remains the greatest king that ever sat on the throne of 
Gujarat. His fame rests not so much upon the great power he wielded 
over the extensive territory that formed his kingdom, but on his propa¬ 
gation of the Jaina faith which he adopted. Of all the Indian kings, 
ancient and mediaeval, he has the unique distinction of being the one 
about whom the largest number of chronicles have been written. This 
makes his life an interesting study, but unfortunately the chronicles 
differ in many important details, and it is therefore necessary to 
examine the more important of them. 

Ancestors of Kumarapala 

According to Hemachandra, Bhlma’s son was Kshemaraja to. whom 
a son Devaprasada was born during Bhlma's reign. (Abhayatilaka Gani 
adds that Mularaja was the eldest, Keshemaraja the second, and Karna 
the youngest son of Bhima.) Hemachandra further states that 
Kshemaraja was from his youth of an ascetic disposition,—hence the 
name of his son, Devaprasada 1 —and that renouncing the throne 
offered to him be retired to Dadhisthall, whither Karna, on his 
accession, sent Devaprasada to look after him. Learning of Karna*s 
death Devaprasada put his son Tribhuvanapala in the care of Siddha- 
raja and burnt himself. Tribhuvanapala served Siddharaja faithfully, 
but Hemachandra does not mention when nor how he died, though the 
point is of some importance as we shall see later. Tribhuvanapala's son 
was Kumarapala who succeeded to the throne after the death of 
Siddharaja. 3 

The next Chronicler Somaprabha gives practically the same genea¬ 
logy of Kumarapala, 3 , but Prabhachandra, a later author, docs not men¬ 
tion Kshemaraja. He states that Devaprasada was a 'bandhu* of 
Karna; his son was Tribhuvanapala, the father of Kumarapala. 4 The 
word bandhu may mean almost any relation including a nephew, but 
the ommission of Kshemaraja’s name here may be significant and was 
probably responsible for the blunders of some of the later Chroniclers 
including Merutunga. 

According to Merutunga, during the reign of Bhima I there was a 
hetaera called BakuladevI at Pattana, famous for her beauty and other 
merits. The king wishing to test her rectitude arranged that his servants 
should deposit with her a dagger worth a lac and a quarter, as a retain- 
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ing fee, and on that very night he himself left on an expedition to 
Malava. After having spent two years in that country he returned and 
found that BakuladevI had, on the strength of the retaining fee, avoided 
all men and lived in a state of perfect chastity. Her behaviour pleased 
the king and she was placed in the antahpura. BhTma had a son called 
Haripala by BakuladevI, and Haripala’s son was Tribhuvanapala, the 
father of Kumarapala/* 

According to Jayasimha Suri, BhTma had two sons by different 
wives; Kshemaraja was the elder and Kama the younger son. But 
BhTma having like Daforatha promised Kama's mother ( pitrd DdsaraUie- 
neva tan matre prak-pratibutam ) that Kama should succeed him, 
Kshemaraja gave the kingdom to Kama. Kshemaraja’s son was Devapra¬ 
sada to whom Kama gave Dadhisthall. Devaprasada’s son was Tribhu¬ 
vanapala, who married KaSmTradevI. They had several children the eldest 
of whom was Kumarapala/ 

Jina-mandana evidently tried to reconcile the versions of Merutunga 
and Jayasimha Suri, for he states that BhTma had two wives, BakuladevI 
and Udayamatl. BakuladevI was the elder wife (vriddha rdjm) and her 
son was Kshemaraja. Kama was the son of Udayamatl, and to please 
her Bhlma gave the kingdom to Kama though he was the younger. 
Kshemaraja’s son was Devaprasada, whose son Tribhuvanapala married 
KaSmlradevI. The eldest child of this marriage was Kumarapala. 7 

So far as the genealogy of Kumarapala is concerned, Merutunga is 
definitely wrong. Not only is Hemachandra’s testimony against him, 
but the Chitorgadh fragmentary inscription of Kumarapala corroborates 
Hemachandra’s genealogy of Kumarapala. But the silence of Hema- 
chandra on the low descent of Kumarapala has no value even as negative 
evidence; for, in his position as court-poet and preceptor he would 
naturally be the last person to mention a stain on the legitimacy of 
Kumarapala. Hemachandra also does not mention that Kshemaraja and 
Kama were born of different mothers; but we have seen that three later 
Chroniclers stated that this was the case. Prabhachandra’s statement 
that Devaprasada was a bandhu of Kama becomes all the more signi¬ 
ficant in view of this. If Kshemaraja and Kama were uterine brothers, 
what prompted Prabhachandra to pass over this fact in silence and just 
vaguely mention that Devaprasada was related to Kama? Evidently 
Kama and Kshemaraja were not born of the same mother. 

What then was the status of BakuladevI ? It is true that Merutunga’s 
version of her low origin is unsupported by any other testimony, but it 
is necessary to remember that Merutunga was a fervent Jaina in whose 
opinion no praise could be high enough for Kumarapala. Probably it 
was his incorrigible habit of recording anecdotes which led him to pre¬ 
face his chapter on Kumarapala with this story; but he must have had 
some authority for doing so, otherwise he would have run the risk of 
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being rightly censured by his coreligionists for having besmirched the 
memory of Kumarapala by inventing a false and scurrilous story about 
his ancestor’s mother. It is also likely that Prabhachandra was aware 
of this tradition, hence his vagueness and the suppression of the name 
of Kshemaraja. 

It is also difficult to believe Hemachandra’s statement that Kshema¬ 
raja gave up his claim to the throne on account of his ascetic disposition 
and that Devaprasada who spent his life at Dadhisthall was so grieved 
at Karna’s death that he burnt himself on hearing the news. Evidently 
later Chroniclers also disbelieved this, hence they invented the story 
that Bhlina, out of affection for his younger queen, deprived his elder 
son of the throne. 

The low descent of Kumarapala would also explain the bitter hatred 
of Siddharaja towards him. Nevertheless, it has to be admitted that 
according to several Chroniclers, Kumarapala’s brother-in-law, Krishna- 
deva, was a general in Siddharaja’s army, 8 and Prabhachandra states 
that KIrtipala, Kumarapala’s brother, was once entrusted by Siddharaja 
with the command of an expedition against Navaghana. 9 Hence it can¬ 
not be said that Siddharaja hated the whole family, but probably the 
pretension to the throne of the low born Kumarapala roused his anger. 
This is exactly what Merutuhga says: “As Kumarapala was of low 
birth, Siddharaja could not bear the idea of his inheriting the throne, 
and was always on the look-out for an opportunity of compassing his 
destruction.” 10 

Wanderings of Kumarapala 

With regard to Kumarapala’s early life Hemachandra is silent. This 
silence is significant, for he has described in a stereotyped manner the 
early lives of all the other kings of the dynasty, with the exception of 
that of Mularaja who is said to have murdered his uncle. In his Prakrit 
Dvyasraya Hemachandra devotes a complete canto to a description of 
Kumarapala’s daily routine, but nowhere does he mention the condition of 
the king before his accession. He simply states in the Sanskrit Dvyasraya 
that after the death of Siddharaja, Kumarapala ascended the throne. 11 One 
of the reasons for his silence may probably have been that he played 
an important role in the early life of Kumarapala, and was reluctant to 
divulge this. There are reasons however, for believing that before his 
accession Kumarapala had to take refuge in foreign lands to escape the 
anger of Siddharaja, and though Hemachandra does not mention this 
almost all the later Chroniclers have describe*! the travels of the fugitive 
prince in some detail. 

The earliest writer to mention Kumarapala’s wanderings was 
Yafehpala, a contemporary of Hemachandra, who in his drama 
Mokardjapardjaya makes one of the characters declare while addressing 
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the king (Kumarapala): 4< To whom is this prince of the Gurjaras, the 
banner of the Chaulukya race not known, he, who through curiosity, 
wandered alone through the whole world?” 13 

In relating the important part played by Hemachandra in Kumara- 
pala’s destiny, Prabhachandra relates the following story about the early 
life of Kumarapala: 

Siddharaja came to learn through divine agency that Kumarapala 
would succeed him. This made the king exceedingly angry, and 
Kumarapala, afraid for his life, fled in the disguise of a mendicant. 
Siddharaja learnt through his spies that Kumarapala had returned to 
the capital and was to be found amongst a crowd of three hundred asce¬ 
tics. In order to capture him the king invited the three hundred ascetics 
to a feast. There the king himself washed the feet of each of them, 
ostensibly to show them reverence, but really in order to find out which 
ascetic amongst them had the signs of royal dignity on the soles of his 
feet. As soon as the king touched Kumarapala’s feet he found the lines 
forming a lotus, a flag, and an umbrella. He made a signal to his spies 
which Kumarapala observed, and the latter left the palace on some 
pretext soon after while the king was still busy, and fled to the residence 
of Hemachandra; the spies followed him. Hemachandra hid him 
quickly under a cover of palm leaves and the kings men, hastily pass¬ 
ing by, failed to detect him. Soon after this Kumarapala left Hema- 
chandra’s shelter and proceeding further came near the house of a cer¬ 
tain farmer named Ali when he saw several cavaliers following him. 
He therefore threw himself on the mercy of Ali who hid him under a 
heap of paddy (?). The cavaliers came and asked Ali if he had seen 
a mendicant, and satisfied with his denial, went their way. During the 
night Kumarapala left his hiding place. From Ali's farm Kumarapala 
went to Cambay in the company of a certain Brahmin called Bosari. 
(Prabhachandra does not say how or when Kumarapala picked up this 
man.) Kumarapala sent Bosari to the house of Udayana, a rich merchant 
of those parts, but the latter hesitated to have dealings with a man who 
was declared by the king to be his enemy. Kumarapala heard this but 
during the night hunger compelled him to seek refuge with Hema¬ 
chandra who was spending four months at a Jaina monastery at Cam- 
bay. Hemachandra gave him food and shelter and predicted that he 
would become king after seven years. Hemachandra then took 3,200 
drammas from a Sravaka (probably Udayana is meant) and giving the 
sum to Kumarapala said that thenceforth he would no longer want for 
the simple necessities of life. Kumarapala then began to travel as a 
Kapalika and after some time was joined by his wife BhopaladevI and 
their children. In V.S. 1199 Siddharaja died and when Kumarapala 
heard the news he returned to the capital with a view to securing the 
throne for himself. On his arrival there, he met one Srlmat Samba 
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who took him to Hemachandra. On his entrance Kumarapala chanced 
to sit down on the cushioned scat of the monastery and thereby 
supplied, according to Hemachandra, the longed for sign. The follow¬ 
ing day Kumarapala went with his bi other-in-law Krishnadcva, a com¬ 
mander of 10,000 horses, to the palace. There two claimants to the 
throne were rejected, one because his upper garment slipped down, and 
the other because he was too nervous. Then Kumarapala ascended the 
throne brandishing his sword and was proclaimed king. 13 

Merutuhga, the next Chronicler, gives a more detailed description. 
According to him, astrologers had told Siddharaja that Kumarapala 
would succeed him. As Kumarapala was of low birth, Siddharaja could 
not bear the idea of his inheriting the throne, and was always on the 
look out for an opportunity of compassing his destruction. Kumara¬ 
pala suspected Siddharaja’s motives and out of fear left the country and 
spent many years in foreign lands dressed as an ascetic, but ultimately 
returned to Anahilapataka where he stayed in a monastery. On the 
occasion of Karna’s kraddha, Siddharaja invited all the hermits and while 
he was washing their feet his palm touched the soft feet of Kumarapala; 
Siddharaja recognised by certain lines on Kurnarapala’s feet that the 
monk whose feet he was washing was worthy of a throne and the king 
stared at the monk. At the first opportunity Kumarapala changed his 
clothes and fled. A potter named Aliga hid him amongst some earthen 
vessels and saved him from the king’s soldiers who were on his track. 
After the soldiers had gone away Kumarapala left Aliga but the soldiers 
were still after him and he was forced to beg shelter from some bystand¬ 
ers who hid him under the lopped off boughs of a trorny tree. The 
tracker and the soldiers reached the heap of boughs, but the soldiers, 
thinking it improbable that he would be there, turned back after prob¬ 
ing the heap with the point of a lance. On the second day Kumarapala 
came out of his hiding place and again resumed his journey. As he 
was resting under a tree he saw a mouse bringing out of a hole a silver 
coin in its mouth, and one by one it brought out twenty-one coins. 
Then, as the mouse took one coin and went back into the hole, Kumara¬ 
pala took the other twenty away and hid himself. The mouse on its 
return missed the coins and died of excessive grief for which Kumara¬ 
pala felt exceedingly sorry. 14 Then he again resumed his journey and 
after passing three days without food received with gratitude some 
ground rice mixed with curds and camphor from a rich lady. This 
lady was the daughter-in-law of a rich man and was going from her 
father’s to her father-in-law’s house; she took Kumarapala as her brother. 
(Merutunga does not give her name.) After this Kumarapala reached 
Cambay and went to the great minister Udayana to ask for provisions 
for his journey. Learning that Udayana had gone to the monastery he 
followed him thither and met Hemachandra. Udayana questioned 
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Hemachandra abouL the extraordinary marks on Kumarapala’s body 
whereupon Hemachandra stated that they indicated that Kumarapala 
would be a universal monarch. But Kumarapala blandly rejoined: 
“This is impossible”. Hemachandra then prophesied: “If in the 

1199th year of the era of Vikramaditya, on the second day of the dark 
fortnight of Karttika on a Sunday, in the nakshatra of Hasta, you are 
not solemnly installed as king, I will thenceforth renounce all observ¬ 
ations of prognostics.” Hemachandra wrote down this prediction in 
duplicate and gave one copy to the prince and the other to Udayana. 
The astonished Kumarapala exclaimed: “If this is true, then you shall 
be king, and I will be the dust of your feet.” The monk replied: 
“What have I to do with desire for a kingdom that leads to hell. Let 
that be! But you must be grateful, and must not forget this speech, 
and must always be devoted to the laws of Jina.” Kumarapala then 
went to Udayana’s house who furnished him with all the necessities for 
travel and Kumarapala went to Malava. There he saw a verse inscribed 
in the temple of KudaiigeSvara, predicting his succession in the year 
V.S. 1199. This astonished Kumarapala and when he heard that 
Siddharaja was dead he returned from Malava, practically a pauper and 
went to Anahilapataka, to the house of his sister’s husband Rajakula 
Kanhadadeva. 15 Early next morning Kanhadadeva summoned his 
forces ready for battle, then took Kumarapala with him to the palace. 
In order to see who should be installed as sovereign, Kanhadadeva placed 
first one prince on the cloth of state (patte nivesilah) but seeing that 
he did not cover himself even with the border of his upper garment 
(i ultanyanchala ) Kanhadadeva put another man in his place. As the 
second prince folded his hands together he too was rejected. Then 
by the order of Kanhadadeva, Kumarapala, folding his garments 
tightly around him and snuffing up the air, sat down on the throne 
brandishing his sword in his hand. His coronation followed. Kumara¬ 
pala was at that time fifty years old. 16 

Jayasiriiha Suri relates that once Kumarapala when still a prince 
came to Anahilapataka where he met Hemachandra who delivered to 
him a sermon and Kumarapala then returned to Badhisthall. The 
author does not take the trouble to explain the nature of the duties 
which brought Kumarapala to the capital. Jayasiiiiha Suri then goes 
on to say that Siddharaja had no son and worshipped at many temples 
that he might be blessed with one. Both Hemachandra and an astro¬ 
loger predicted to the king that he would be succeeded by Kumarapala, 
and their prognostications were confirmed by Somanatha himself and 
Siddharaja’s intellect became clouded with grief (ityuklva’ntahrite deve 
Siddhesah kheda-medurah) and becoming revengeful against Kumara¬ 
pala had his father Tribhuvanapala murdered. Kumarapala performed 
the Srdddha ceremony of his father, and, worried about his own safety, 
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went for advice to his brother-in-law Krishnadcva, who told him to leave 
Dadhisthall in the guise of a beggar. Then one night Kumarapala left 
his wife BhopaladevI and his brothers and came to the capital. The 
spies informed the king and he invited all the mendicants to his 
father's sraddha ceremony, and while washing their feet marked the 
lines on Kumarapala's feet; Kumarapala managed to escape pursued 
by the king's troops, and was given shelter under the heap of thorny 
jujube leaves by a farmer named Bhlmasiiiiha. The soldiers satisfied 
with Bhlmasimha's assurances that Kumarapala was not there went 
away, and Kumarapala came out at night. He then proceeded towards 
Dadhistahali and on his way took the money from the mouse. There¬ 
after he was without food for three days, until a lady named DevaSrl, 
daughter-in-law of Devasimha of Udumbara village gave him food. 
Kumarapala promised her that if he became king she should put the 
Uilaka’ on his forehead. He then proceeded on his way but was again 
overtaken by the king's troops and had to take shelter with the potter 
Sajjana who hid him amongst some bricks. After the danger was over 
Kumarapala came out from the bricks and found his friend Bosari. 
The two friends consulted one another and left for Cambay. Arriving 
there Kumarapala went to the monastery where Hcmachandra was stay¬ 
ing and while he was engaged in conversation with him Udayana entered; 
Hemachandra thereupon related to Udayana all that had come to pass 
and predicted that Kumarapala would ascend the throne in V.S. 1199 
on the 4th day of the dark half of Margaslrsha. Hemachandra wrote 
this prediction down and gave a copy to Udayana. Kumarapala said 
that if he ever became king he would serve Hemachandra but the monk 
refused this offer and related the story of king Siddhasena and Bappa- 
bhatti. In the meantime spies had again informed the king who sent 
his men to Cambay. Kumarapala begged Hemachandra for shelter. 
Hemachandra hid Kumarapala under his books and denied that the 
prince was in the monastery, for to save the life of a man is highly 
meritorious compared to which lying is a venial sin (prani-lranam 
mahat piinydm mithyavadas-tvadhaih laghu III, vv. 207). Hemachandra’s 
stratagem saved Kumarapala who thanked the monk and then with the 
provisions supplied by Udayana reached Broach after a somewhat desul¬ 
tory journey. From Broach, Kumarapala went first to Ujjain, then to 
Kollapura and from there to Kanchi. At all these places he had wonder¬ 
ful experiences with astrologers and yogins, but at last he reached 
Kolambapattana where Somanatha appeared in a dream to king 
Pratapasimha and ordered him to receive Kumarapala. The next morn¬ 
ing Pratapasimha brought Kumarapala to his palace and entertained 
him, but after enjoying his hospitality for several days Kumarapala re¬ 
turned to Ujjain. There in the temple of Kundage4vara (a Siva lingo) 
he read the prophecy that in the year V.S. 1199 he would become king. 
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From Ujjain, Kumarapala with his family visited Chi tor whence they 
returned to Anahillapura in obedience to Hemachandra’s prophecy as 
the predicted day of his accession was drawing near. 

(ath-asannam prabhu-proktarh rajydpti-dWsarh vidan 

Kumarah sa-kutumbo-pi bheje’nahillapaltanam . Ill, v.v. 443) 

Then accidentally ( daivayogena ) Siddharaja died, and at the re¬ 
quest of the Samantas and the Amdlyas, Kumarapala went to the palace 
with Krishnadeva where he was chosen as king because the two other 
candidates were found to be unsuitable: one was too humble and the 
other could not manage his upper garment properly. Kumarapala 
ascended the throne on Sunday, 4th of the dark half of Margasirsha, 
V.S. 1'199. His sister PremaladevI performed the mdngalika ceremony, 
Bhopaladevi was made the chief queen, and Udayana’s son Vagbhata 
was made a minister ( amatya ). 17 

There is no need to consider Jina-mandana’s version of the same 
incidents, because it has no independent value though it provides an 
excellent example of the manner in which the chronicles were written. 
It is unnecessary to go into details as this author has adopted the ver¬ 
sions of both Meruturiga and Jayasimha Siiri, and has sometimes quoted 
them verbatim. 18 He has some original contributions to make which 
will be noted later. 

The wanderings of Kumarapala were so famous that they are des¬ 
cribed by the Muslim historian Muhammad ‘Ufi who states that there 
was a certain king of Nahrwala named Rai Gurpal “who surpassed all 
other rulers of Hindusthan in good qualities and amiable disposition. 
Before he had been raised to the throne he had passed many of his years 
in beggary, during which period he had experienced all the vicissitudes 
of fortune, having shared both its smiles and frowns, and endured all 
the miseries of travel/’ There is hardly any doubt that Gurpal king 
of Nahrwala, is Kumarapala though the anecdote to which the above 
excerpt is a preface is so similar to the story of Karna and his desire to 
expiate his sin that the rest of the story does not merit any serious 
consideration. 19 

This episode did not escape the notice of Abu’l Fazl either, for his 
scanty account of the Chaulukyas contains the following statement: 
“Kumarapal Solariki through fear of his life lived in retirement, but 
^ when the measure of Jai Singh’s days became full, he came forth from 
the wastes of disappointed ambition and seated himself on the throne 
and considerably enlarged his dominions.” 20 

It is therefore tolerably certain that Kumarapala was persecuted by 
Siddharaja in his youth and had to leave Gujarat in fear of his life, but 
that he returned after the death of Siddharaja. But before analysing 
the details of the chronicles it is necessary to digress a little and describe 
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the early life of Hemachandra for reasons which will be apparent as we 
proceed. 

In the district of Ahmedabad lying between the mainland of Guja¬ 
rat and Kathiawad is the village of Dhandhuka where on the full moon 
night of Karttika of V.S. 1145 (November-December 1088 A.D.) Pahini 
the wife of a Srlmodli Vania named Chachiga gave birth to a son, who 
was named Chahgadeva. One day Devachandra Suri, then a famous 
monk, happened to notice Chahgadeva, and observing future greatness 
in the child begged his mother for him. Pahint accepted the great 
honour that was done to her, but the father on his return became very 
angry, for Pahini had given away their only son. He therefore pursued 
the roving Devachandra and at last came across him at Karnavatl where 
the monk had placed the boy in the care of Udayana; possibly Deva¬ 
chandra had foreseen that such a powerful guardian would be necessary 
to prevent the boy’s being taken away by an outraged father. He was 
not wrong, for soon after this Chachigadeva came to demand his son 
and refused to take ‘no* for an answer. It was then that Udayana saved 
the situation. He took Chachigadeva to his house, treated him honour¬ 
ably and bringing out Chahgadeva placed him on his father’s lap ; he 
then offered the latter a large sum of money besides other honours. 
Ud ay ana's reasonable attitude so mollified Chachigadeva that though 
he refused material gain in exchange for his son, he left him willingly 
with Devachandra and returned home. In his fifth or ninth year 
Chahgadeva was ordained a monk at Cambay and was given by his pre- 
ceptor the name of Somachandra. This auspicious occasion was cele¬ 
brated by Udayana in a grand manner. In V.S. 1166 Somachandra was 
elevated to the rank of a Suri and was given the name of Hemachandra. 
Thus we see that the intimate relations between Hemachandra and 
Udayana's family were established when the monk was very young. 21 

The earliest biography of Hemachandra was written by Prabha- 
chandra who only narrates that part of Kumarapala's history which was 
influenced by Hemachandra. 22 This in itself does not detract from the 
historical merits of the work, but evidently later writers did not feel 
satisfied with Prabhachandra's version, and either had access to some 
other tradition or, more probably, invented some details. For example, 
Prabhachandra states that as soon as Siddharaja discovered the identity 
of Kumarapala, the latter took shelter first with Hemachandra in the 
capital, and then later, arriving at Broach, found the monk at the 
monastery. This inconsistency was apparent to Merutunga, who there¬ 
fore made the first meeting of Hemachandra and Kumarapala take place 
at Cambay. But Merutuhga's story suffers from a drawback, which 
Jayasimha Suri rectifies by saying that Kumarapala had previously met 
Hemacandra at the court of Siddharaja; hence they were known to 
each other. But Jayasimha Suri failed to see that by creating a natural 
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situation which later led Hemachandra to support the fugitive Kuma¬ 
rapala, he was committing the grave blunder of admitting that Siddha- 
raja knew Kumarapala by sight. How then did Kumarapala, even in 
the disguise afforded by a beard and matted hair, dare to enter the 
palace? It is difficult to believe that Kumarapala would be guilty of 
such an indiscretion when his life was in danger. 

Again, Prabhachandra states that having sent Bosari to Udayana, 
Kumarapfila, prompted by hunger, entered the city of Broach where by 
good fortune he came across Hemachandra in a monastery. Apparent¬ 
ly this chance meeting did not satisfy the later Chroniclers. Merutuhga 
states that Kumarapala himself went to Udayana and hearing that (lie 
minister was at the pausadha Said went there and met Hemachandra ; 
Merutuhga does not record the help from Bosari. Now, to go and call 
on a minister would have been the last step which an outlaw would have 
taken, so that in this respect Prabhachandra’s version is more credible 
than Merutunga’s. Jayasiinha Suri overcomes this difficulty by stating 
that Kumarapala first went to the monastery where he met Hemachan¬ 
dra and that later Udayana came to visit the monk, and apparently 
assured him of his help after he had heard Hemachandra’s prediction. 
It is at this point that Jina-mandana, who is generally content to copy 
Merutuhga and Jayasiinha Suri, introduces an original story. It should 
be noted that all the versions suffer from one defect, namely that Kumar- 
pala must either have had knowledge of Hemachandra’s movements, or 
was taking a dangerous and foolish risk in going to the monastery. This 
problem is solved in Jina-mandana’s version where we find that the 
monk had come out to answer a call of nature and saw certain signs 
which foretold him that a prince was nearby. One of these signs was 
a lizard dancing on a serpent’s head. Naturally Hemachandra made 
inquiries and discovered Kumarapala whom he took to the monastery 
where Udayana then came, 23 but by that time Kumarapala was fully 
protected by the asylum which the monk had granted him. From here 
more or less all the chronicles agree that Hemachandra predicted the 
future greatness of Kumarapala, who promissed to spread the Jaina doc¬ 
trine and after that Udayana naturally felt no compunction about help¬ 
ing the condemned prince. Such is the role of Hemachandra in all the 
chronicles: to induce Udayana,—whose favourite he had been since 
childhood—to help Kumarapala. 

As regards Hemachandra’s prophecy it can be divided into two 
parts; the first part stated that Kum5rapala would be king, and the 
other part gave the date of his coronation. Prabhachandra states that 
Hemachandra prophesied that Kumarapala would be king in the 
seventh year, presumably from that date, 24 and then later goes on to 
say that Siddharaja died in V.S. H99 immediately after which Kumara¬ 
pala became king. 25 Merutuhga, Jayasimha Suri and Jina-mandana give 
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the year V.S. 1199 as the year of Kumarapala’s coronation. 26 However, 
from the Bali inscription of Siddharaja, which is dated V.S. 1200, it is 
apparent that all the Chroniclers were wrong; it seems however, that 
Hemachandra was partly responsible for this error of the later 
Chroniclers. 

In his Mahavlracharita, Hemachandra causes Tlrthahkara to make 
a prophecy regarding Kumarapala’s reign to Prince Abhaya, wherein 
the date of Kumarapala’s accession is given thus: 

asrnin nirvanato varsha-sat any-Abhaya shodasa 
nava-shashtis-cha yasyanli yadd tatra pure tadd . 

K urndrapdla- b hupalas - C ha u l u kya-k u la-chandra mail 
bhavishyali mahdbdhuh prachand-dkhanda-sdsanah. 27 
(‘'When, O Abhaya, 1669 years will have passed after my Nirvana, then 
there will live in that city (Anahilapataka) the long armed king Kumara¬ 
pala, the moon of the Chaulukya line, a powerful lord of all.”) As the 
Svctambaras put the Nii'vdna of Mahavira, at 470 years before the 
beginning of the Vikrama era, 1669 years after Nii'vdna gives the date 
V.S. 1199. Biihler took this to mean that V.S. 1199 was the first year of 
Kumarapala’s reign, but the word ' yasyanli ’ seems to be conclusive here, 
and surely means that Kumarapala will become king after 1669 years 
have passed from Nirvana, that is after the completion of V.S. 1199. 
Therefore V.S. 1200 was the first year of Kumarapala’s reign. But the 
Chroniclers were evidently led astray by the prophecy of Mahavira- 
charila, and not only mistook the date but probably took the cue from 
that celebrated work of Hemachandra and glibly made the monk him¬ 
self utter the prophecy. 

There are also reasons for believing that the unanimous version of 
the Chroniclers regarding the manner in which Kumarapala gained his 
throne is also contrary to fact. Kumarapala’s accession is mentioned in 
two inscriptions: the first is the Mangrol inscription of a Guhilot feu¬ 
datory dated V.S. 1202 and the second is the Verdval-pra fasti of Bhava 
Brihaspati of V.S. 1215. In both the inscriptions almost the identical 
words ( dchakrdma jhatati tad rdjya-sirhhasana) are used to describe the 
transfer of the throne from Siddharaja to Kumarapala; these words mean 
that Kumarapala suddenly siezed the throne and the kingdom of 
Siddharaja after his death. The Mangrol inscription further states that 
Siddharaja died suddenly (daivdt) and this is corroborated by Jaya- 
simha Suri. Hence it appears that Siddharaja died suddenly after 
which Kumarapala siezcd the throne by force. This agrees in the main 
with the descriptions of the Gujarat Chroniclers, but their stories of 
Kumarapala’s election seem to be entirely fanciful and contrary to the 
statements of the inscriptions cited above. Rival claimants are in 
themselves not improbable, but it is remarkable that the Chroniclers, 
who apparently had no difficulty in ascertaining the name of the potter 
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who sheltered Kumarapala, or the lady who gave him food, failed to 
mention the names of such important personages as Kumarapala’s rivals 
for the throne; from the genealogy given by these Chroniclers, Kumara¬ 
pala must have been the only legitimate claimant to the throne, and 
if we dismiss Merutuhga’s version of the origin of his great-grandfather, 
he had a better right to the throne than Siddharaja himself. Moreover, 
the reasons advanced by the Chroniclers for the rejection by the 
Sdmantas of the claims of Kumarapala’s rivals can only be figments of 
the imagination. Kanhadadeva or Krishnadeva, his brother-in-law, may 
have secured for him the support of the army, since it appears that 
from the very beginning of his reign he had a strong military force. 
It is also possible that Kumarapala secured the support of the powerful 
family of Udayana whose sons rose to high positions under him. With 
such powerful support it would not have been difficult for him to have 
siezed the throne for himself, particularly if Siddharaja’s sudden death 
had prevented him from selecting his successor. The only direct 
descendant of Siddharaja was his daughter's son the Chahamana 
SomeSvara; but at the time of Siddharaja’s death SomeSvara was a child, 
and Kumarapala probably siezed the throne before it could pass to 
SomeS vara. 

How far was the accession of Kumarapala a triumph for the Jainas? 
It has been said that foremost among the causes which contributed to 
the success of Jainism in Karnataka for eleven centuries “was the new 
outlook (which) Jaina leaders took on political life. They ceased to be 
merely exponents of dogmas; they turned themselves into creators of 
kingdoms.” 28 Did the same thing happen in Gujarat? We know that 
after the defeat in debate of the Digambara Kumudachandra during the 
reign of Siddharaja, Svetambara supremacy was established in Gujarat. 
It is not unlikely that the rich members of the community would have 
aspired to control the machinery of the state in order to better propa¬ 
gate their faith and turn the country into a model Jaina state, as indeed 
Kumarapala strove to make it during the later part of his reign. But 
the assumption that Kumarapala’s accession was the result of a Jaina 
coup d'etat in which Hemachandra played a leading part seems to be 
unwarranted. Prabhachandra, the biographer of Hemachandra, made 
his subject, for all practical purposes, the main instrument of Kumara¬ 
pala’s accession. But this author loses much of his authority when we 
find that Merutuiiga who had undoubtedly read the Prabhdvakacharita , 
gives to Hemachandra a role within more modest limits. Jina-mandana 
perceived the irrational elements and the inconsistencies of his pre¬ 
decessors, and tried to combine all the versions. The attempts by the 
later Jaina Chroniclers to change the story of the Prabhdvakacharita 
shows that the version given in that work was never accepted as the only 
authoritative one by later Jaina writers. 
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Moreover, from Hemachandra’s writing it seems that he first met 
Kumarapala long after the latter had become king. We have already 
referred to Tirtharikara’s prophecy to Abhaya in the Mahaviracharita. 
After predicting the date of Kumarapala’s accession Tlrthahkara 
continued: 

“This large hearted one (Kumarapala) a hero in the fulfilment of 
the law, in generosity and in battle, will lead his people to the highest 
prosperity, protecting them as a father. 

“Very clever and yet of upright mind,, in his majesty fiery as the 
sun and yet filled with the peace of the soul, punishing arrogant attacks, 
and yet always ready to forgive, he will protect the world for a long time. 

“He will make his people like unto himself, firm in the fulfilment 
of the law, even as a wise teacher trains a good pupil. 

“Granting protection to those who seek it, and like as a brother to 
the wives of other men, he will esteem the sacred law above riches and 
as life. 

“On account of his bravery, his fulfilment of the law, his generosity, 
his mercy, his might, and other manly virtues, he will stand without a 
rival. 

“He will conquer the region of Kubera as far as the kingdom of the 
Turushkas, that of Indra as far as the river of Gods, that of Yama as 
far as the Vindhya, and the west as far as the ocean. 

“Once this prince will see the teacher Hemachandra, who has arisen 
from the race of Munichandra in the Vajragakha. 

“Delighted at the sight of him, as the peacock is delighted at the 
appearance of the clouds, this good man will hasten to do honour daily 
to that monk. 

“This king will go with his minister of the Jaina faith to honour 
that Suri whilst the latter is preaching in the temple of the Jina about 
the sacred law. 

“There he will, though ignorant of the truth, pray to the god, and 
honour the teacher with a naturally pure heart. 

“After he has heard with delight the noble sermon about the law 
from his lips, he will take the minor vows and will then strive after the 
vow of perfection. 

“After enlightenment has come to him, he will fully learn the life 
of the faithful, and, resting in the audience chamber, will ever delight 
himself with the speeches about the sacred law.” 29 

This account of Hemachandra's meeting with Kumarapala is corro¬ 
borated by his contemporary Somaprabha, who also states that Kumara¬ 
pala first met Hemachandra when he was taken to the monk by his Jaina 
minister; for at that time the king was seeking the truth. Hence it 
seems that if we accept that the verses in the Mahaviracharita are 
arranged in chronological order it becomes clear that Kumarapala met 
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Hemachandra alter liis conquests were over. Therefore Biihler con¬ 
cludes: “His (Kuinarapala’s) conversion was the result of a sermon 

preached by Hemachandra when he had gone to the Jaina temple in the 
company of an unnamed minister in order to pay his homage to the 
monk who had made a deep impression on him. These statements of 
Hemachandra make it first of all necessary to reject as fanciful all the 
above-described anecdotes as to his earlier relations with Kumarapala 
during his flight. The anecdotes were composed probably with a view 
to motivating the later relationship.” 30 

Bidders last statement is certainly correct but only to a certain 
degree. Hemachandra was extremely reticent about his activities and it 
is surprising that he mentions his name in the Mahaviracharita. But 
Hemachandra is there describing the conversion of the king; hence his 
evidence cannot conclusively preclude the possibility of an earlier meet¬ 
ing between him and Kumarapala. For, Hemachandra had risen to 
great prominence during the reign of Siddharaja and it would be sur¬ 
prising if Kumarapala met him for the first time after all his conquests 
were over. But even if Kumarapala and Hemachandra did meet earlier, 
there is hardly any evidence to justify the conclusion that Hemachandra 
actively intrigued to put Kumarapala on the throne. Mahaviracharita 
makes it clear that Kumarapala gave no undertaking to favour Jainism 
before he was crowned. 

Biihler was of the opinion that instead of Hemachandra introducing 
Udayana to Kumarapala, it was the minister who introduced the monk 
at the court of Kumarapala, and was responsible for his great influence 
there. We now know that as usual Biihler’s assumption is correct, and 
as already pointed out, this is borne out by the testimony of Soriia- 
prabha. 31 Three of Udayana’s sons, Vagbhata, Amrabhata, and Charu- 
bhata came to enjoy great influence and power under Kumarapala, and 
it is not improbable that their rise was a reward for having helped a 
grateful king in adversity. Udayana and his sons were all politicians, 
and it would have been as natural for them as it would have been un¬ 
natural for Hemachandra, to have engaged in an intrigue to set up their 
own nominee on the throne, which all of them knew would be without 
a rightful heir after the death of the sonless Siddharaja. Later Chroniclers 
knew of the intimate relations between Hemachandra and Udayana, 
but by the time the chronicles were written the fame of the minister 
had diminished just as that of the great monk had increased. Hence 
it is not to be wondered at that all the Chroniclers gave the dominating 
role to Hemachandra and a subordinate one to Udayana, with hardly a 
mention of his sons. 

The wanderings of Kumarapala may be authentic. But it is risky 
to accept anything more on the evidence of the chronicles, for the 
greater part of their narratives arc palpably fictitious. In this class we 
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should put the repeated statements of all the Chroniclers that Kumara¬ 
pala went in disguise to Siddharaja’s palace, and was identified by the 
latter by certain marks on his feet. Unless Kumarapala was trying to 
assassinate the king it is impossible to believe that he would have 
willingly ventured into the lion's lair. 

Last of all there remains the statement of Jayasimha Suri that 
Kumarapala’s father Tribhuvanapala was murdered by Siddharaja’s men; 
he also states that Kumarapala was poisoned by his successor. Both 
these statements were accepted by Jina-mandana, but they are not corro¬ 
borated by any earlier Chronicler. It is easy to see that Jayasimha 
Suri used certain materials which were either not acceptable or not 
available to Merutuhga and possibly Prabhachandra. It is also possible 
that Jayasimha Suri invented the whole episode of the murder to show 
that Kumarapala had adequate reasons for leaving Gujarat. We can¬ 
not, however, on the testimony of Jayasimha Suri conclude that 
Siddharaja had Tribhuvanapala murdered simply because it was pre¬ 
dicted that Kumarapala would succeed him. The most natural thing 
would have been lo murder Kumarapala. Hence for the present it is 
necessary to reject this part of Jayasimha Suri's version. 

Kumarapala and the old royal servants and others 

It appears from the Prahandhachintamani that Kumarapala’s 
troubles did not end with his accession. Merutuhga states that 
“Kumarapala, on account of his mature age and the discernment that 
he had acquired by wandering about in foreign countries, himself held 
the reins of government, and thereby gave offence to the old royal ser¬ 
vants, who banded themselves together and determined to kill him.” 
They employed assassins, but the king was forewarned by a trustworthy 
servant (who, according to Merutuhga, “was impelled to do this by the 
king’s merit in a previous state of existence”). Kumarapala not only 
avoided the trap, but had the conspiring ministers killed. 34 Next came 
the turn of Kanhadadeva, who “presuming on his connection with him 
(Kumarapala) by being his brother-in-law, and on the fact of his having 
been the authority that established him on the throne, began babbling 
about the secrets of his former depressed conditions. Afterwards the 
king said to him, ‘Come, my brother-in-law, you must not on the royal 
circuit and in the public hall of audience make jokes about the secrets 
of my former depressed conditions; henceforth you must not say such 
things before the court, but whenever we are alone you may say what¬ 
ever you please.’ ” As the presumptuous Kanhadadeva did not pay any 
heed to this kind warning, Kumarapala had his limbs paralysed by 
wrestlers and after putting out both his eyes, sent him to his house. 33 

The other officers or feudatories (. sdmantas) learned their lessons 
from this example, and thereafter treated the king with respect on every 
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occasion. Then the king made Vagbhatadeva his minister, and a man 
named Aliga the chief member of his council (jydydnapradhdnay u 

Kumdrapdla and Arnoraja 

Shortly after his accession Kumarapala had to fight with Arnoraja, 
the Chahamana king of SakambharT. There are conflicting accounts of 
the origin and course of this fight. Hemachandra states that King 
Anno, feeling himself very strong, suddenly attacked Kumarapala; 
Anno or Arnoraja was helped by the kings who lived near the river 
Sivahara. Further, in order to attack Kumarapala from the rear, 
Arnoraja allied himself with some southern kings and joined forces with 
Ballala the king of the east, near the river Para. He was also joined 
by a prince named Chahada. The other kings who joined Arnoraja 
were the king of cast Madra, the king of KamasamI, the king who lived 
on the bank of Gomatl, the king of Taika, the king of Go (Gau) shtha, 
the king of Vahika, and the kings of Romaka, Yakrilloma, and 
Patachchhara. Abhayatilaka Gani adds that soon after Kumarapala 
became king, Arnoraja the lord of Sakambharl thinking him incapable 
suddenly attacked him.' 35 

According to Prabhachandra, after Kumarapala became king he 
decided to suppress Arnoraja, the arrogant king of Sapadalaksha. 36 
According to Meruturiga, Prince Chahada, an adopted son of Siddha- 
raja, feeling himself insulted by certain orders of Kumarapala, disobeyed 
him and went to Sapadalaksha, where by suitable bribes he won over 
all the Samantas and the king; then they advanced with a large army 
to the frontiers of Gujarat. 37 

But these reasons apparently did not satisfy the later Chroniclers. 
Jayasirhha Suri, RajaSekhara, and Jina-mandana 38 have a more interest¬ 
ing story to relate which is as follows: 

Kumarapala had a sister called DevalladevI who was married to 
Arnoraja. Once while they were playing chess, Arnoraja suddenly 
exclaimed while making a move: “Kill these Mundikas, I say kill 
these Mundikas ” (Maraya Munddikan, punarmdraya Mundikan). The 

word Mundika could mean the capless Gujaratis ( topikarahita-iirshakat - 
van-mundika Gurjaralokah vivakshitah) or the tonsured pate of the 
spiritual preceptor of the Jainas. Therefore the outraged Gujarati 
consort of the luckless Chahamana asked him to control his tongue and 
further demanded to know whether he was not aware that her brother 
was known as the demon-of-kings ( rajardkshasa ). This forceful remons¬ 
trance was unfortunately answered with a kick. The inevitable 
followed. She returned to her brother, Kumarapala, who decided to 
take steps to avenge this insult and advanced with his army. 39 

The chronicles also give different descriptions of the war that 
followed. According to the DvyaSraya, Arnoraja and Kumarapala wetfc 
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both joined by many other kings. In the battle that followed Arnoraja 
was wounded and defeated and bought peace by giving his daughter 
Jahlana in marriage to Kumarapala. After the marriage was over 
Kumarapala came to learn that his two generals Vijaya and Krishna had 
been bought over by Ballala, So Kumarapala personally proceeded 
against Ballala and killed him. 40 

Prabhachandra states that Arnoraja, the king of Sapadalaksha, had 
become very arrogant, hence Kumarapala led a big army against him. 
After some days the Gujarat army reached Ajayameru, that is Ajmere. 
The city was besieged but it could not be conquered in spite of the 
greatest endeavour. Then, the rainy season having set in, the army had 
to return to Anahilapataka. At the beginning of the next cold season 
Kumarapala again set forth with his army, but again had to return at 
the end of the summer without having obtained any result. In this 
manner he led eleven unsuccessful campaigns against Arnoraja in so 
many years. Then Kumarapala accepted Vagbha^a’s advice, and wor¬ 
shipped at the alter of Ajitanatha and for the twelfth time proceeded 
against Ajmere. This time Arnoraja was being helped by Charubhata, 
the (adopted) son of Siddharaja. 41 The fight was very bitter but 
ultimately Kumarapala won the battle. 42 

Merutuhga calls the whole episode the story of Prince Chahada. 
According to him, Chahada had succeeded in winning over a part of the 
Gujarat army which betrayed Kumarapala on the battlefield. Even 
Kumarapala’s elephant driver had been won over by the enemy. 
Kumarapala, by a lucky chance, had changed the mahout, and seated 
on his elephant Kalahapanchanana he charged the enemy. Prince 
Chahada also attempted to jump on Kalahapanchanana but failing to 
get a foot-hold slipped on the ground, where he was captured by 
Kumarapala’s soldiers. Kumarapala then turned against Arnoraja and, 
wounding him with an iron dart, exclaimed; “Victory! Victory! 
he then attacked the horses of the Chahamana chieftains and captured 
them. After that Kumarapala granted to Aliga, the potter, Chitrakuta 
with 700 villages. 43 Prabhachandra’s description of the battle also 
agrees generally with that of Merutunga’s. 44 

Jayasimha Suri, Rajefekhara, and Jina-mandana relate practically 
the same story, and concentrate the interest on Chahada's winning over 
of the mahout of Kumarapala’s elephant. Jayasimha Suri states that 
Charubhata (Chahada) was the dharma-putra of Siddharaja. 45 Jaya¬ 
simha Suri adds that during the night before the battle, Charubhata 
assured the Chahamana king that owing to Kumarapala's miserliness 
and ingratitude most of his sdmantas such as Kelhana were dissatisfied 
with him ; 46 therefore Charubhata proposed that the samantas should 
be bought over with gold; Charubhata also said that he would be able 
to frighten Kumarapala's elephant by shouting. Arnoraja accepted this 
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advice and bribed the Gujarat sdmantas. The next morning when the 
fight began the Gujarat sdmantas remained inactive and the battle went 
against them. Kumarapala then asked Syamala the reason for the 
behaviour of his sdmantas , and on being told the truth, advanced on 
his elephant to meet Arnoraj a with whom he exchanged some pleasan¬ 
tries. Charubhata in the meantime came and shouted at Kumarapala’s 
elephant, but the mahout Syamala had stopped the animal’s ear with 
a cloth so that the cry became ineffective. Then began a duel between 
Kumarapala and Arnoraja in which Arnoraja was defeated and 
Kumarapala jumped on him and brandishing his sword, threatened to 
kill him; but Arnoraja miserably begged for his life. Kumarapala then 
kept Arnoraja imprisoned in a cage for a few days. 47 

Kumarapala’s victory over Arnoraja seems to be a fact. The 
Vadnagar-praSasti mentions Kumarapala’s victory over Arnoraja, and the 
Veraval -prasasti also refers to his victory over the king of Jangala, an 
area which has been identified with Sakambharl. The Chitorgadh 
inscription of Kumarapala (V.S. 1207) states that he defeated the ruler of 
SakambharT, and after devastating the Sapadalaksha country, pitched his 
great camp at Salipura, which is four miles from modern Chi tor. 

There are, however, reasons for believing that Arnoraja was twice 
defeated by Kumarapala. It will be seen later that as Kumarapala was 
proceeding against Arnoraja, he passed through Abu, where the chief, 
Vikramasimha, contemplated assasinating him. After defeating Arnoraja, 
Kumarapala removed Vikrmasimha from Abu and placed the latter’s 
nephew Yafodhavala in his place. The Mount Abu inscription of 
Ya£odhavala dated V.S. 1202 48 shows that in that year YaSodhavala was 
the Mahamandale&vara of Abu. Hence Kumarapala must have fought 
Arnoraja before that date. This is partly borne out by Hemachandra 
for it appears from the Dvyahaya that Arnoraja attacked Kumarapala 
shortly after his accession. 

But from the Chitorgadh inscription it appears that Kumarapala 
pitched his camp near Chi tor in V.S. 1207, shortly after devastating 
Sakambharl. Jayasimha Suri mentions that Kumarapala after his 
accession immediately started on a world conquest ( diguijaya) and first 
went to Javalipura; from there he ‘gradually proceeded to Sapadalaksha 
in utter disregard of his brother-in-law Arnoraja'. The fight which 
resulted from the insult offered by Arnoraja to Devaladevi took place 
after the world conquest was completed, according to Jayasimha Suri. 
However he does say that from Sapadalaksha, Kumarapala went to 
Kurumandala, Malava, and then to Chitor. 49 Jina-mandana states that 
Kumarapala, after defeating Arnoraja, broke Medataka seven times and 
had gingers sown in Palll. 50 These statements are partly corroborated by 
another found in the colophon of a manuscript of Paficha&akavritti 
from which we learn that Sthiramati Gani, a Jaina monk, who w*$ 
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copying the manuscript at Palll, had to leave his work unfinished for 
some time because the fort of Palll was overrun ; the monk therefore 
finished his work in Ajmere in V.S. 1207. 51 As no other invasion of 
Palll at that period is recorded, and the Pali inscription of Kumarapala 
is dated V.S. 1209, it is reasonable to conclude that Sthiramati Gani was 
referring to the invasion of Kumarapala referred to by Jayasiriiha Suri 
and Jina-mandana. But evidently, Kumarapala did not proceed against 
Chitor and Pali during his first campaign against Arnoraja but during 
the second campaign. Prabhachandra’s statement that the war against 
Anioraja continued as an annual event with four month’s rest for twelve 
years had probably this basis in fact that the two campaigns were 
separated by a period of about seven years. Merutunga also states that 
Kumarapala sent another expedition against Arnoraja under the com¬ 
mand of the spendthrift Chahada, the son of Udayana. During this 
expedition, it is stated, Chahada captured the city of Bambera, where 
he harvested the large booty of seven crores of gold pieces, which he sent 
to the king. “He himself returned after he had established in that 
country the authority of king Kumarapala and appointed officers / 9 From 
this scanty information, given by Merutunga in the course of the narra¬ 
tion of one of his Prabandhas , it is not possible to state whether this 

was a punitive expedition, or a full scale invasion of Sakambharl. 

H. B. Sarda, who was the first to take the view that Kumarapala 
fought two wars against Arnoraja, states: “The first war evidently 
took place because Arnoraja .... espoused the cause of Siddharaja's 
adopted son Chahada (Bahada) and wished to place him on the 
throne in place of the usurper Kumarapala. The result of this war 
appears to have been unfavourable to Kumarapala, as he hastened to 
make peace with Arnoraja and gave the latter his sister to wife .... 

The second war of Sam vat 1207 appears to have taken place in conse¬ 

quence of Arnoraja’s ill treatment of his queen DevaladevI, sister of 
Kumarapala/’ 52 Now, Hemachandra mentions Chahada as the lord of 
the villages of Kantha and Sivarupya and confirms the reports of all the 
Chroniclers when he states that Chahada was an expert in managing 
elephants ; 53 but he says nothing about the alleged relationship between 
Siddharaja and Chahada. We have seen that Prabhachandra calls 
Chahada, the son, (putraka) of Siddharaja; according to Merutunga, 
Chahada was the adopted son (pratipanna putra) of Siddharaja, a state¬ 
ment which is corroborated by Jayasiriiha Suri. But according to 
RajaSekhara, Chahada was a prince of Malava. 54 Rajatekhara’s state¬ 
ment is of considerable importance, as he generally followed Jayasiriiha 
Suri. In view of this conflicting evidence and the silence of Hemachan¬ 
dra and Abhayatilaka Gani, it seems that Chahada was not the adopted 
son of Siddharaja. 
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It is also necessary to remember that according to the Prithvlrajavi- 
jaya , when Kumarapala became king he took such great care of 
Arnoraja’s son Somegvara (kumdra: prince) that he thereby proved the 
worth of his name Kumarapala . 55 This boy Somcsvara had a good claim 
to the throne of Siddharaja, and if Arnoraja had really wanted to de¬ 
throne Kumarapala as a usurper, it would have been natural for him to 
have espoused the cause of his son. Hence it appears that Abhayatilaka 
Gani was correct when he stated that thinking Kumarapala to be help¬ 
less, Arnoraja attacked his kingdom. 

As regards the causes of the second invasion, it has been asserted 
that Kumarapala had only one sister, PrcmaladevI, who was married to 
Kanhdadeva.*® It is difficult to come to any definite conclusion because 
it is the evidence of one chronicle against another. The story regarding 
Devaladevi however, first appears in the work of Jayasiriiha Suri, who 
is probably no less reliable than Meruturiga, though certainly not more 
so ; but it is surprising that Merutuhga should have missed this delight¬ 
ful anecdote, for his work is mainly an anthology of anecdotes of this 
nature. Turning to Hemachandra we find that neither he nor his com¬ 
mentator apparently did know anything about these incidents which 
they have not recorded. It is evident that Hemachandra describes the 
first invasion of Sakambharl by Kumarapala ; for, Hemachandra 
mentions that on his way to Sakainbharl, Kumarapala enjoyed the hospi¬ 
tality of Vikramasiihha of Abu. But one feels almost certain that the 
story of the game of chess was intended to convey the idea that in the 
golden days of Kumarapala a man suspected of ridiculing Jainism was 
adequately punished by his wife and brother-in-law. The Chroniclers 
evidently forgot that Kumarapala was converted to Jainism at a much 
later date, as a matter of fact his conversion took place after all his wars 
were over. This fact was well known to Jayasiriiha Suri, who has 
referred to the Mahaviracharita; hence the Suri, to tide over chronolo¬ 
gical difficulties describes first the digvijaya of Kumarapala and then later 
in the same canto (IV) the expedition against Arnoraja. We have there¬ 
fore no alternative but to reject the version of Jayasiriiha Suri and his 
followers. 

In view of these conflicting and uncorroborated statements it is now 
difficult to say what actually did lead to a war between the two 
kings. Probably the first war was caused by Arnoraja’s greed and aggres¬ 
sion, but after his defeat he was let off lightly and married his daughter 
to Kumarapala. Then when Kumarapala was engaged in checking the 
rise of Ballala and probably of a few other feudatory princes, Arnoraja 
took another chance and again attacked Kumarapala. Kumarapala 
posted the sdmantas Vijaya and Krishna to stop any incursion by 
Ballala, then he himself hastened back and defeated Arnoraja severely 
and devastated the country. Probably there was a personal combat 
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between Kumarapala and Arnoraja, for, an usual biruda of Kumarapala 
was nija-bhuja-randnga?ia-vinirjita-Sakambhari’bhiipdla. 

Kumarapala and the Chahmdna Vigrahardja IV 

By V.S. 1210, Vigraharaja IV “due to resentment made Javalipura a 
city of flames ( jvdldpura ), Pallika an insignificant village ( Pallikapi 
pallva) and Naddula like a bed of reeds nadva(dva)la-tulya m roshdn 
Nadu(ddu)lam).'’ He is also said to have defeated Sajjana “the only 
wicked person on carth’\ who took his way towards (the home of) 
Kritanta. 67 It has been suggested that Sajjana was the governor of 
Saurashtra appointed by Siddharaja, and that therefore the defeat of 
Sajjana indicates that Vigraharaja had advanced as far as Saurashtra. 68 
But the conquest of Saurashtra by the Ghahamanas is hardly likely, as 
surely one would expect such a claim to have been mentioned in the 
Bijholia rock inscription which records the smaller Chaulukya cities 
destroyed by Vigraharaja. Sajjana may have been the same man, but 
may have been transferred by Kumarapala from Saurashtra to the border 
region between the Chaulukya and the Chahamana dominions which was 
destroyed by Vigraharaja. There is also another possibility. Jaya- 
siiiiha Suri and Jina-mandana slate that after his coronation Kumarapala 
out of gratitude appointed one Sajjana as the Sdmanta of Chitrakuta. 
The reasons given by the Chroniclers for Sajjana’s advancement may be 
entirely fictitious, and this man may have been Siddharaja’s governor of 
Saurashtra. All that can be suggested is that Vigraharaja had defeated 
a Chaulukya sdmanta at Chitor. 

However, relations between the Chahamanas and the Ghaulukyas 
probably returned to normal when Somesvara ascended the throne at 
Sakambharl some time before V.S. 1226 (A.D. 1170). The Bijholia rock 
inscription states that Somesvara obtained his paternal kingdom through 
the grace of Somesvara, that is the famous deity Somanatha. This state¬ 
ment may imply an indirect recognition of some help he possibly received 
from Kumarapala to recover his throne. 

Kumarapala and the Pararndras of Abu 

According to Heinachandra, Kumarapala, while marching against 
Arnoraja, halted with his troops at Abu where he enjoyed the hospitality 
of Paramara Vikramasimha. Hemachandra does not mention the result 
of this meeting, but we find from inscriptions that in V.S. 1202 one 
Yagodhavala was the Chaulukya feudatory of Abu. It is stated in the 
Mt. Abu inscription of V.S. 1287 that Yasodhavala was the son of one 
Ramadeva. 

It is apparent therefore, that some time between V.S, 1200 and 1202 
Vikramasiriiha was succeeded by Yasodhavala. Amongst the Gujarat 
Chroniclers, Prabhachandra, Jayasitiiha Suri, and Jinamandana relate the 
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reasons that led to the downfall of Vikramasiiiiha and the rise of 
Yasodhavala. According to these Chroniclers, when Kumarapala halted 
at Abu on his way to Sapadalaksha, Vikramasimha attempted to murder 
Kumarapala whom he considered to be a usurper. With this end in view 
lie constructed a vahni-yantm (this seems to be a kind of jatu-griha) and 
invited Kumarapala to visit his palace and dine there. Kumarapala 
refused this offer but sent others. One of the Chaulukya officers came 
across the vahni-yanlra and on his return reported to Kumarapala that 
Vikramasiiiiha contemplated treachery. At that time, however, 
Kumarapala was busy with Arnoraja so he left Abu in peace. But after 
Arnoraja was defeated Kumarapala again came to Abu, arrested 
Vikramasiiiiha and in his place set up on the throne of Abu Yasodhavala, 
son of Ramadcva and nephew of Vikramasimha. Yasodhavala and his 
sons remained faithful to the Chaulukyas whom they helped in critical 
times. As for Vikraniasiriiha, he was brought to Anahilapataka and 
thrown into prison/’ 9 

Kumarapala and the Chdhamdnas of Naddula 

By placing Yasodhavala on the throne of Abu, Kumarapala gained 
a loyal feudatory. Another trusted feudatory of his was Alhanadeva the 
Chahamana prince. It has already been shown that Asaraja, the 
Chahamana ruler of Naddula was a feudatory of Siddharaja. 00 An 
inscription of V.S. 1176 of Ratnapala, son of ASaraja’s brother Prithvl- 
deva, in which Ratnapala is said to have been the ruler of Naddula, 
shows that after Asaraja, Naddula was for some time ruled by Ratna¬ 
pala/’ 1 Another inscription of V.S. 1198 shows that after Ratnapala, his 
son Rayapala temporarily became the ruler of Naddula. 02 Rayapala, in 
his inscriptions dated between V.S. 1189-1202, is also stated to have ruled 
in other parts of Marwad (Nadlai and its vicinity). 63 It is significant 
that no record of Rayapala has been found dated later than V.S. 1202, 
and it has been suggested that Rayapala sided with Arnoraja and was 
deprived of his kingdom by Kumarapala. 64 It has also been suggested 
that Katukaraja, son of ASaraja, ruled at Naddula for a short time in 
V.S. 1200/’ 5 After the rule of these princes the Chahamanas seem to have 
lost Naddula for some time and their capital is found to be governed by 
Kumarapala’s Dandandyaka called variously Vaijaka, Vayajaladeva and 
Vaijalladeva his names are found in inscriptions issued between V.S. 
1209-1216. As the Kiradu grant of Alhana is dated V.S. 1209, it appears 
that Alhana was replaced by Vayajalladcva in that year. But the Nadol 
plates of Alhanadeva show that in V.S. 1218 Alhana was ruling over 
that territory. 07 The Nanana copper plate of Kumarapala shows that 
Alhana was ruling as a feudatory of Kumarapala in V.S. 1219. Hence 
it may be concluded that between V.S. 1209-1218 Kumarapala felt it 
necessary to govern Naddula directly through his governor, but after V.S. 
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1218 his position in that area having improved, he restored Alhana to 
his throne. Hence it is most likely that Vigraharaja attacked Kumara¬ 
pala before V.S. 1218, after which the Chahamana Emperor turned his 
attention towards the conquest of northern India and left, the territory 
safe for Kumarapala. In the Sundha Hill inscription it is stated that 
the Gurjara king (Kumarapala) sought Alhana’s assistance and his 
(Alhana’s) army put down the disturbances in the nountainous parts of 
Saurashtra. We learn from an inscription of V.S. 1228 that Alhana’s son 
Kelhana continued to be a feudatory of Kumarapala. 08 Certain chro¬ 
nicles mention that Kelhana accompanied Kumarapala in his campaign 
against Arnoraja but during the day of battle he was lukewarm in his 
support. 69 If this statement is true then it may be that Alhana was 
deprived of his kingdom in V.S. 1209 because of his son’s treachery but 
managed to obtain the king’s pardon about a decade later. 

It should be noted here that the first known inscription of Alhana was 
issued from Kiradu dated V.S. 1209, while the other known inscriptions 
of his reign were issued from Naddula. We do not therefore really 
know whether in V.S. 1209 Alhana was reigning in Naddula or not* 
As will appear presently this point is of some importance. 

Kumarapala and the Pararndras of Kiradu 

In the Kiradu inscription of Paramara Somesvara it is stated that 
Somesvara obtained possession of Sindhurajapura with the assistance of 
Siddharaja in V.S. 1198, and in V.S. 1205 Somesvara made his kingdom 
secure through the favour of Kumarapala. This may mean that Kumara¬ 
pala was confirming the feudatories of Siddharaja in their possessions 
after satisfying himself of their loyalty. The same record then states 
that in the year V.S. 1218, Somesvara captured two forts,—one in the 
state of Jaisalmere and the other in Jodhpur,—from a certain Jajjaka 
who was forced to acknowledge Kumarapala as sovereign. A rich booty, 
including 1700 horses, of which one had five nails, fell to the victors. 
But Jajjaka was reinstated in his domain after he acknowledged Kumara¬ 
pala as his sovereign. 70 From this inscription which was issued from 
Kiradu, we may conclude that Kiradu remained in the possession of the 
Paramara Somesvara from V.S. 1205 to 1218, assuming that Sindhuraja¬ 
pura was in Kiradu. But we have already seen that Alhana issued an 
inscription from Kiradu in V.S. 1209. Hence it is possible to surmise 
that some time before V.S. 1209 Kiradu and Naddula were ruled by 
Alhana, but that later Alhana was removed and Kiradu continued to be 
under Somesvara. 

Kumarapala and Ballala 

From the Vadnagar -pratasti we learn that the head of the lord of 
Malaya, was suspended from the gates of Kumarapala’s palace. Accord- 
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ing to some Chroniclers, Kumarapala defeated Ballala the king of 
Malava; this Ballala has been identified with the lord of Malava men¬ 
tioned in the V adnagnr-prasasti. 

According to Hemachandra, Ballala was to have joined Arnoraja 
near the river Para, when Arnoraja came to attack Kumarapala. But 
apparently Ballala did not join Arnoraja for Hemachandra does not 
mention him as having taken any part in the engagement that followed. 
Probablv Kumarapala sent an army under his generals Vijaya and 
Krishna, which prevented Ballala from joining Arnoraja. We learn from 
the Dvyasraya that after the defeat of Arnoraja, Kumarapala was told 
that now he had made Arnoraja his servant he should follow the example 
of Siddharaja who, after defeating YaSovarman, made his command law 
in the eastern regions, that is Malava. Moreover it was suggested that 
Kumarapala’s peaceful relations with Arnoraja demanded that Ballala, 
who had been under the protection of Arnoraja, should also be his 
servant. 71 In the meantime a messenger from Sakambharl came with a 
proposal of marriage between Kumarapala and Arnoraja’s daughter, 
Jahlana. 72 Kumarapala accepted the offer and returned to Anahila- 
pataka 73 whither Arnoraja sent his mother with Jahlana. 74 After the 
marriage celebrations were over news came of the betrayal by the two 
generals Vijaya and Krishna, 75 who had joined Ballala. Kumarapala 
immediately advanced with his troops and defeated Ballala. 76 

In this fight Kumarapala was helped by Paramara Yasodhavala, who, 
it is stated in the Mount Abu inscription, “quickly killed Ballala, the 
lord of Malava, when he (Yasodhavala) had learnt that he had become 
hostile to the Chaulukya king Kumarapala.” 77 

It has already been stated that the Vadn ng'dr-prasasti records that the 
head of the Malava lord hung from the gates of Kumarapala's palace. 
There can be no doubt that this Malava king was Ballala. The Vad- 
nagar -prasasti is the earliest known inscription to mention the defeat 
of the Malava king, and as it is dated V.S. 1208 (A.D. 1151) the fight 
must have taken place before that date. We have suggested that Arno¬ 
raja was probably defeated by the end of the year V.S. 1207; probably 
Ballala’s turn came soon after, for, the Chitorgadh inscription of V.S. 
1207 only mentions the defeat of Arnoraja. Hence it appears that 
Ballala was defeated between V.S. 1207-08. 

According to a chronicle called Kumdrapdlachmtamani, Kumarapala 
married one Padrnavatl of Padmapura situated to the west of the Sindhu; 
from this Indraji concluded that the city was in Kashmir. 78 Jina- 
mandana also relates that during his world conquest ( digvijaya ), Kumara¬ 
pala proceeded to the west bank of the Sindhu, where was situated the 
city of Padmapura, whose king was called Padmanatha; he had a fmdmim 
daughter called Padrnavatl who was married to Kumarapala; the bride 
brought with her sixteen beautiful women, seven crores in money, and 
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seven hundred Saindhava horses. 70 It does not seem that Kumarapala 
proceeded upto Kashmir, hence if the stories of these late Chroniclers 
have any value, the city mentioned, should be identified with the modern 
Padampawa (Sk. Padmapura) which lies at the confluence of the Para 
and Sindhu rivers. As this place is situated in Malava, there is the 
possibility that Padmavatl may have been the daughter of Ballala. 80 

Kumdrapdla and Mallikarjuna 

According to the Chroniclers, Kumarapala defeated Mallikarjuna 
the king of Kohkana, who has been identified as the Silahara king of that 
name who ruled in North Kohkana. 

From the Kumarapdlacharita or Prakrit -Dvydsraya of Hemachandra, 
it appears that Kumarapala did not take any part in the battle. Hema¬ 
chandra relates that one clay while Kumarapala was seated in his court, 
a Sdndhivigrahika described the campaign in Kohkana to him: “Listen 
now to what has happened to the lord of Kohkana, who, by virtue of his 
strength, opposed you.” The Sdndhivigrahika then dwelt on the strength 
of Mallikarjuna and told how in the fight the soldiers of Gujarat at first 
fared badly and some of them began to flee from the battle field. The 
situation then became so critical that collyrium mixed with their sweat 
ran down the faces of the Gurjara soldiers blackening not only their 
faces but their glory.as well. But some of the soldiers valiantly continued 
the fight; then suddenly Mallikarjuna, who had all along been in the 
forefront of the attack, fell from his elephant and was immediately 
surrounded by Gujarat soldiers who struck off his head. 81 

Somcsvara also mentions this victory of Kumarapaia’s, but from his 
statement it appears that Kumarapala personally led the attack. 82 But 
as SomeSvara does not supply any detailed information his version need 
not be taken seriously. Arisiiiiha states: “What is wonderful in this 
strong one’s (Kumarapaia’s) conquering even the Jangala princes, seeing 
(that) the ruler of the marshy land, the Kauhkana emperor was defeated 
by his very tradesman ( hanij ).” S3 This tradesman was evidently 
Ambada Ambada, or Amrabhata, the son of Udayana, who is credited 
with this victory by Balachandra, according to whom Vastupala when 
provoked exclaimed: “Did not Ambada, though a banid kill 

Mallikarjuna.” 84 

According to Prabhachandra, Ambada was the second son of 
Udayana. Ambada was a very powerful man and in execution of 
Kumarapaia’s order struck off the head of Mallikarjuna, the king of 
Kunkana. 85 

According to Mcrutunga, Kumarapala became indignant when it was 
brought to his notice one day that Mallikarjuna bore the proud epithet 
of ‘grandfather of kings’ (raja-pildmaha). Ambada guessed the king’s 
intentions and solicited from him the command of an army with which 
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he proceeded against Mallikarjuna. While Ambada was crossing the 
flooded waters of the river Kalavini, Mallikarjuna fell on the Gurjara 
army and inficted on it a crushing defeat. The disgraced Ambada 
returned and retired to live in seclusion; but when Kumarapala came to 
know of this he placed another army under the same commander and 
ordered him to proceed against Mallikarjuna again. This time Ambada’s 
victory was complete; he not only defeated the Kauhkana army but 
himself beheaded Mallikarjuna and had his head mounted in gold, 
Ambada then established Kumarapala’s authority in Kauhkana and 
returned to Anahilapataka with immense quantities of booty. The king 
was very pleased and conferred on Ambada the epithet ‘grandfather of 
kings.’ 80 

Jayasirhha Suri and Jina-mandana practically repeats the story as 
told by Merutuhga, but state that only one campaign was necessary to 
defeat Mallikarjuna. Jina-mandana gives a very curious story of Mallik- 
arjuna’s birth. 87 

From the Prithvirajavijaya we learn that Chahamana SomeSvara who 
was brought up at Kumarapala’s court beheaded the king of Konkana. 88 

The only epigraphic reference to this celebrated fight is found in 
the Mount Abu -praiasti of Tejahpala, where it is stated that when Dhara- 
varsha, the son of Paramara YaSodhavala, “inflamed with anger, held his 
ground in the battle field, the wives of the lord of Kauhkana shed drops 
of tears from their lotus like eyes.” 89 

This Mallikarjuna has been identified with the Si 1 ah fir a king of 
north Konkana of the same name who was a contemporary of Kumara¬ 
pala. Two inscriptions of Mallikarjuna have been found, in one of 
which he is called the ‘lord of Tagarapura.’ 90 Mallikarjuna’s relation¬ 
ship to his predecessor Harapaladeva is not known; it has been suggested 
that his father, who according to Jina-mandana was one Mahananda, may 
have been a brother of Harapaladeva. 91 

One can hardly conclude on the evidence of the chronicles that 
Kumarapala sent an expedition against Mallikarjuna simply because the 
latter used the grandiloquent epithet of ‘grandfather of kings.’ Hema- 
chandra who had a first hand knowledge of the affair does not mention 
this. Hence it would seem that the version of the later Chroniclers is 
a late invention; but it is difficult to say how the quarrel started. 
Kumarapala may have sent an army to conquer Konkana merely out 
of a spirit of aggrandisement. But it is known that the Kadambas were 
at this time engaged in a bitter struggle with the Hoysalas, so that 
Mallikarjuna had no fear of his southern frontier being attacked. 
Under the circumstances he may have raided southern Gujarat thus 
forcing Kumarapala to take action. 

We have seen that several chronicles mention Ambada as the 
Commander of the army that defeated Mallikarjuna. But it is remark- 
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able that neither Hemachandra nor Somesvara, who composed the Abil" 
prasasti of Tejahpala, mention the name of Ambada. Balachandra a 
contemporary of Somesvara mentions in the Vasantavildsa that Ambada 
killed Mallikarjuna, and the work was composed in honour of Vastu* 
pala whose nom de plume was Vasanta; hence it is curious that Vastu- 
pala’s brother’s inscription should credit Dharavarsha with a victory 
which might be claimed by a bania, a community to which Tejahapala 
belonged. It is most unlikely that Tejahpala would have allowed 
Somesvara to deprive his community of such glory had the tradition 
of the Jaina chroniclers been based on fact. Moreover, Hemachandra 
was closely connected with the family of Udayana, and it would have 
been unnatural for him not to mention his benefactor’s son, if the 
latter had earned distinction in the field. Next, Merutuhga mentions 
two campaigns, whereas Hemachandra and Prabhachandra mention only 
one. Again, Merutuhga states that Ambada struck off the head of 
Mallikarjuna, Hemachandra states that some Gurjara soldiers did it, 
while in the Prithvirdjavijaya it is stated that SomeSvara beheaded the 
Konkana King. 

In order to reconcile these conflicting statements of the chronicles 
and the inscription it is necessary to assume that Kumarapala sent two 
armies one after the other agains Mallikarjuna. The first of these was 
under Ambada who had begged for the command, but he was inexperi¬ 
enced and was defeated. 02 The next expedition was under the nominal 
command of Ambada but Dharavarsha and Somesvara were there to lead 
the men. Hemachandra probably describes the second campaign only, 
but he also admits that the condition of the Gujarat army had become 
critical; and it was probably during this crisis that Dharavarsha stood 
his ground as described in the Abu inscription. 

War in Saurashtra 

The chronicles record yet another war of Kumarapala’s which is said 
to have been directed against a king of Saurashtra. According to Meru¬ 
tuhga, Kumarapala appointed Udayana as the leader of an army to wage 
war against a chief of Saurashtra named Samusara. In the battle that 
followed Udayana was carried away from the field mortally wounded. 03 
Jayasiiiiha Suri and Jina-mandana also relate the same story, 94 which 
they may have copied from Merutuhga; but both these authors state 
that having killed the lord of Saurashtra, Udayana set the former’s son 
on the throne. However, all the three authors overlook the point that 
according to Prabhachandra, Udayana died while fighting Navaghana 
of Saurashtra during the reign of Siddharaja, 95 Hence it seems that 
the later chroniclers confused the earlier campaign with another which 
took place during the reign of Kumarapala. 
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Indraji suggested that the king of Saurashtra was probably some 
Gohilvad Mehr chief. 90 It is more likely, however, that Samusara was 
one of the Abhira chieftains of Saurashtra who had been giving the 
Chaulukyas trouble since the time of Mularaja. From the Prachi stone 
inscription of Kumarapala wc learn that there was some trouble with 
the AbhTras in Saurashtra and that Kumarapala appointed Gumadeva 
to control the AbhTras who were afraid of Gumadeva’s sword. 97 It was 
probably in this expedition that the Naddula Ghahamana Alhanadcva 
took part, for it is stated in the Sundha Hill inscription that the Gurjara 
king sought his help, and that his (Alhana’s) army put down the distur¬ 
bances in the mountainous part of Saurashtra. 98 

77/6' King of Dahala . 

Meruturiga states that once Kumarapala was appointed head of the 
congregation ( Sii-sanghddhipali ) and as he was about to start on a 
pilgrimage news came that Kama, the king of Dahala, was marching 
against him. Kumarapala lost his nerve but Hemachandra assured him 
that within two watches Karna would die. At the end of that Lime, 
news came that during a night inarch Karna, while seated on an elephant, 
had fallen asleep, and the golden chain on his neck had been caught 
in an overhanging branch of a tree resulting in his being strangled to 
death." The same story is repeated by Jina-mandana. 100 Prabha- 
thandra, however, states that the king of Kalyanakataka received informa¬ 
tion from his spies that Kumarapala had become a Jaina and was there¬ 
fore powerless, he therefore gathered a big army together with a view 
to conquering Gujarat. Full of anxiety, Kumarapala went to Hema¬ 
chandra and inquired whether he would be defeated by the enemy. 
Hemachandra assured him that the protecting deities of the Jaina 
doctrine were watching over his kingdom and that the enemy would 
die on the seventh day. After that period was over, the spies brought 
news that Heinachandra’s prophecy had come true. 101 

As the chronicles are full of stories of Hemachandra’s supernatural 
power, it is difficult to determine how much truth is contained in the 
anecdotes given above. By Kalyanakataka, Prabhachandra most pro¬ 
bably meant Katyani the capital of the Western Chalukyas, in which 
case his version loses much of its value; for at this period the Western 
Chalukyas had become too feeble to organise an attack against a 
monarch as powerful as Kumarapala. Meruturiga’s ‘Karna king of 
Dahala J may be identified with Gaya-Karna, the Kalachuri king; but he 
too was in no position to attack Gujarat. Both these episodes were 
evidently invented to illustrate the power of Hemachandra to predict 
events and to show that by accepting ‘non-violence' the king did not 
become weak, and that the presiding deities of Jainism protected him 
by removing his enemies from this world. 
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Causes and res alls of the wars\ 

All these wars, though not purely defensive, were forced upon 
Kumarapala who could not avoid lighting if he wished to keep the 
empire of Siddharaja intact. He first had to defend his throne against 
an attack by Arnoraja, and probably the inconclusive peace which ended 
that war prompted lesser chiefs like Vikramasiiiiha and Ballala to turn 
against him. 

An inscription has been found at l)ohad which consists of two 
parts; the first part is dated V.S. 1200 and in it the name of Siddharaja 
is mentioned; but in the second part, or post script, dated V.S. 1202, 
only the name of M aha mandate svara Vapanadcva is given. Probably 
this indicates that at this date Vapanadeva was trying to assert his in¬ 
dependence, but the two Udayapur inscriptions dated V.S. 1220 and 1222, 
which were discovered near Bhilsa, show that by V.S. 1220 Kumarapala 
was master of Malava. It has already been shown that the war with 
Ballala probably took place between V.S. 1207 to 1208, and it seems 
that after that Malava remained under the Chaulukyas till the reign 
of Bhlnia IJ. 

We have seen that the war against Mallikarjuna was most probably 
not an aggressive war. How long the Chaulukyas kept their hold on 
the silahara kingdom is not known, but an inscription of Mallikarjuna’s 
successor, Aparaditya II, of A.I). 1187, describes him as Maharajddhi- 
) dja-Kohkana-Chahravar 1.1, which has been taken to indicate that by that 
dale he had thrown off the Chaulukya yoke. 102 

Naddula and Kiradu continued to be vassal states of Gujarat, and 
during the earlier part of the reign of Kumarapala the status of 
sakambhar! was but little better. Though Vigraharaja restored the 
fortunes of his dynasty, the region between Sambhar and Gujarat 
remained a part of the Chaulukya empire, which included, in the west, 
Saurashtra and Kachchha. 

Thus Kumarapala maintained the unity of western India achieved 
with such difficulty by Siddharaja. It is no small credit to him that a 
powerful king like Vigraharaja IV was forced to direct his energies 
towards the conquest of northern India leaving him supreme in the 
west. It is possible that after his initial success against Gujarat, 
Vigraharaja had to come to an understanding with Kumarapala, who, 
like the great Maurya emperor, ruled with an iron hand in a velvet glove. 

The chronicles give a very exaggerated account of the extent of 
Kumarapala’s empire. According to the Kumdrapdlacharita or Prakrit- 
Dvydsraya of Hemachandra, in the west the King of Sindhu devoted 
himself to the service of Kumarapala; the King of Uvva presented him 
with great wealth and excellent horses; the King of VanarasT waited 
daily at his palace begging for an audience; the King of Magadha sent 
him costly gems; the King of Gauda sent him elephants; the army of 
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Kumarapala devastated the country of Kanyakubja and terrified its king; 
in Dasarna the people suffered and their king was frightened to death 
and the Gujarat soldiers carried away vast quantities of wealth from 
his capital; next the army defeated the King of Chcdi and established 
camps on the bank of the Rcvii, alter which Mathura was attacked; 
Mathura's king bought peace by a present of gold. The other potentates 
who contributed to the greatness of Kumarapala were, the king of the 
Turks, the King of Delhi ( Turnkko-Dilli-ndho) and the Jarigala king. 10 *' 1 

In his MahTixnrachariia, however, Hemachandra has given a more 
modest account of KumarapalaVs domain, which, on the whole, agrees 
with what is known about it from other sources. Hemachandra puts 
the following in the form of a prophecy made by Mahavlra to Abhaya: 
“He (Kumarapala) will conquer the region of Kubera as far as the 
kingdom of the Turuslikas, that of Indra as far as the river of gods, 
that of Yama as far as the Vindhya, and the west as far as the ocean.” ,0J 

Jayasiiiiha Suri quotes from the Mahavlracharita but adds a glowing 
account of Kumarapala\s digxrijaya. Kumarapala first went to Javalipura 
whence he proceeded to Sapadalaksha. From there he went to Kuru- 
mandala and halted on the banks of the river MandakinT. He then 
proceeded against Malava passing Chitrakuta on his way. After reach¬ 
ing Avantidesa (Malava) he captured its ruler. He then followed the 
course of the river Narmada and reaching the Abhlra country gained 
a victory over the lord of the city of Prakasa. He then crossed into 
Lata where the faithful Bosari received him. From Lata he went via 
Saurashtra and Kachchha to the land of the five rivers, attacked its king 
(PafichanadddhIsa ), and humbled his pride. Lastly, Kumarapala went to 
Miilasthana, defeated its king Miilaraja and returned to Anahilapataka. 
After describing Kumarapala’s world concpicst ( digvijaya ), Jayasiiiiha 
Suri quotes from the MahdviracharUa. Jina-mandana follows Jaya- 
siiiiha Suri. 105 

Udayaprabha also gives an account of the extent of Kumarapala’s 
empire, which according to him included the lands of Hammlra, 
Kalihga, Medapata, Andhra, Karnata, Lata, Kuru, Maru, Vahga, 
Gauda, Aiiga, and Ghauda. 100 

It is unnecessary to analyse these accounts as they have little, if any, 
historical value. Some of the countries mentioned in the chronicles, 
such as Medapata and Malava, were undoubtedly included within 
Kumarapala’s empire, but it is unbelievable that he extended his con¬ 
quests as far as Bengal and Andhra. The continuous references to 
Kumarapala’s fight with the Muslims do not appear to be anything 
more than pure invention on the part of Hemachandra who was implicit¬ 
ly believed by the later writers. Hemachandra probably gave the most 
extravagant account in the Prakrit Dvydsraya but there his description 
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was dictated by the necessities of the Prakrit grammar; in his Mahavlra- 
charita he was free of such impediments, and there wc find hint giving 
a sober account. For, after Kumarapala had defeated Arnoraja, his 
territory, if we include Sapadalaksha brodered on the Punjab. We know 
from the Kiradu inscription of Paramara SomeSvara that Kumarapala’s 
territory included parts of the modern state of Jaisalmere, which pro¬ 
bably bordered on the Muslim territory of the Punjab. But how 
Kumarapala’s arms reached as far as the Ganges is not apparent. It 
is possible that Hemachandra assumed Vigraharaja IV to be a Chaulukya 
feudatory, and in describing the territory of the Chaulukya king he took 
into account the Chahamana empire too, for at this period it was the 
territory of the Chahamanas which stretched from the Ganges to the 
Turushka land. Hemachandra may have had some justification for this 
assumption, for, to the end of his days Kumarapala retained his epithet 
of ‘victor of the Sakambharl king’ ( n i ja-bh uja-vin i rj i f a-Saha m h h a n- 
bhupdla). It is also not impossible that Vigraharaja received some help 
from Kumarapala in his extensive conquests, for in the Prakrit Dxryasraya 
or Kumdrapdlacharila of Hemachandra, wc find Kumarapala listening 
to the exploits of his own army. In the south Kumarapala’s territory 
may have reached the Vindhya, after he had defeated Ballala and 
annexed Malava; in the west his territory reached the sea. 

Hence after taking into consideration the information left by the 
chronicles and the inscriptions, the limits of Kumarapala’s empire may 
be said to have been as follows: in the south the Vindhya and at least 
as far as the river Tapti, for it is not known how much of Konkaha was 
retained by Kumarapala; to the west Saurashtra and Kachchha; to the 
north roughly from Chitor to Jaisalmere, including parts of the former 
native states of Udayapur and Jodhpur and in the cast Kumarapala’s 
empire included Bhilsa and probably extended even further east. 

Kumarapala’s Religion 

Kumarapala is remembered to-day as the last great royal protagonist 
of Jainism; in that respect his position is unique in the history of 
mediaeval India. When he first became attracted to Jainism is not 
know T n; some chronicles state that as a young man he met Hemachandra 
at Siddharaja’s court where he was induced by Hemachandra to take 
a vow that he would ‘view other people’s wives’ as sisters.’ Most pro¬ 
bably this tradition is incorrect. It may be true however that Kumara¬ 
pala gained his throne with the active support of Udayana’s family 
with which Hemachandra was closely associated. 

Various stories are current regarding the manner and circumstances 
under which Kumarapala became a convert to Jainism. Prabhachandra 
states that the fight against Arnoraja having lasted for twelve years with¬ 
out producing any result, the king’s minister Vahada advised the king 
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to worship Ajitanatha. Kumarapala did as he was told and won a 
decisive victory in his twelfth encounter against Arnoraja. Mcrutunga’s 
version is different but no less fanciful; according to him Kumarapala 
took Hemachandra into the temple of Somanatha where Hemachandra 
made the god Siva appear in person before the king. Kumarapala 
touched the body and felt the physical form of the god from his matted 
hair to his toe, and was satisfied that the apparition was indeed the 
god himself. Siva then declared that Hemachandra was an incarnation 
of all the gods, and that the way of salvation taught by him admitted 
of no doubt. Kumarapala, therefore, in all humility, begged Hema¬ 
chandra for his advice, and the latter administered to him there and 
then a vow to abstain from meat and wine till the end of his life. Later, 
on his return to the capital Kumarapala was entirely converted and 
took the twelve vows. 107 

There is no reason for believing these and other stories of the later 
Chroniclers, which give conflicting versions and are lull of impossibilities. 
Contemporary evidence is rational and describes the real circumstances 
under which Kumarapala embraced Jainism. Hemachandra himself 
states in his Mahdviracharita that after the conquests were over, Kumara¬ 
pala was taken by his Jaina minister to Hemachandra who initialed 
the king into the doctrines of Jainism and converted him. A younger 
contemporary of Hemachandra, Somaprabha, relates practically the same 
story but gives more detail. According to Somaprabha, Kumarapala used 
to hold religious meetings in which mainly Brahmins took part. Some¬ 
how or other Kumarapala was not satisfied with their discussions and 
perceiving the condition of his mind, the minister Vahada told him 
one day about Hemachandra and at the king's request took him to the 
great monk. There Hemachandra’s teachings won the king over and he 
became a Jaina and took all the twelve vows. 108 

This factual description of the incident evidently did not satisfy 
the later Chroniclers. Prabhachandra also says that Vahada induced 
Kumarapala to come into close contact with Jainism, but this author 
was apparently under the impression that Kumarapala’s conversion, 
which was of such great importance to the Jainas, could not have taken 
place without divine intervention, which revealed to Kumarapala the 
material advantages he would enjoy on becoming a convert. Meru- 
turiga’s story is filled with the idea of the superiority of Jainism over 
Brahmanical religion, so much so that Siva himself appeared and asked 
Kumarapala to accept Jainism if he desired deliverance. These 
Chroniclers, there were others as well, must cither have wanted to 
impress their readers with the supernatural powers of the Jaina monks 
and the material advantages the faith offered to its adherents 
by them, and did not sufficiently value the eloquence of Hemachandra 
or else they had lost all faith in their predecessors and the record* left 
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to believe him capable of converting the king without flivine interven¬ 
tion. 

It appears to us that after a youth spent as a fugitive, a disputed 
succession, and continuous warfare for more than a decade, the exhausted 
monarch tried to find solace in religion. It is nqt unlikely that he failed 
to find satisfaction in orthodox Brahmanical disputes. In this condition 
of mind he would naturally agree to visit Hemachandra. We do not 
think that this was the first time that Kumarapala heard the name of 
Hemachandra; the two may even have r:ict earlier, when Hemachandra 
had won renown though only as a scholar; his reputation as a great 
xeligious teacher probably came later/ Kumarapfila would have learned 
this for the first time from Vahada. Gradually Kumarapitla came under 
the influence of Jainism through the preachings of Hemachandra and 
accepted the vows in stages. The* almost contemporary allegorical drama 
Moliardjapardjaya describes thir, conversion, which is called the marriage 
of Kumarapala with Kripasundarl. According to Jina-mandana this 
marriage, that is conversion, took place in V.S. 1216 which is quite likely. 

In becoming a Jaina, Kumarapala did not neglect the faith of his 
ancestors. We learn from the Dvydsraya, that Kumarapala restored the 
temples of Sivakedaranatha and Soinanatha after he had passed the law 
forbidding the slaughter of animals. Hemachandra also states that 
Kumarapala built the temple of KumareSvara, having been bidden to do 
so by Siva in a dream. 100 Later records establish beyond any doubt that 
Kumarapala restored the temple of Soinanatha and built the temple of 
KurnareSvara. It is also curious, though it may not be significant, that 
whereas most of his inscriptions begin with an invocation to Siva, not a 
single inscription has yet been found in which any Jaina divinity is 
invoked. Even the Ratnapur stone inscription of his feudatory which 
forbids the slaughter of animals on certain days opens with an invocation 
to Siva. The other inscription which records the forbidding of the 
slaughter of animals on specified days is the Kiradu stone inscription 
also issued by a feudatory of Kumarapala; there Kumarapala is actually 
described as one “who has conquered all kings by the grace of Sankara, 
the lord of Parvatl.” The Kiradu inscription is dated V.S. 1209 (A.D. 
1152), and it may be said that Kumarapala, was converted later. But 
in the inscription of Bhava Brihaspati of A.D. 1169, Kumarapala is 
described as ‘the leader of the princes who worship Mahe£vara* 
(Mdhesvar-nrip-agranih). But Kumarapala has been referred to as 
Paramdrhata by Hemachandra and in several colophons and in the Jalor 
inscription. This epithet, according to some Chroniclers, was conferred 
on him by Hemachandra. It is also significant that Somesvara in the 
last canto of the Surathotsava describes the cordial relations which existed 
between each Chaulukya king and his respective ancestors who were 
chaplains to the Chaulukvas from the time of Miilaraja; the only signi- 
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Scant omission Is found in the reign of Kumarapala. Somegvara does not 
say that Kumarapala was intimate with any of his (SomeSvara’s) ancestors 
as KumarapaJa’s predecessors and successors had been. This shows in¬ 
directly that though JKumarapala repaired temples and erected at least 
one, he did not favour his Brahmin chaplain. 

It has been suggested that Kumarapala’s leanings towards Jainism 
may have had “a material object in view, the winning of the support of 
the powerful and the wealthy Bania corporations, who were predominant¬ 
ly Jaina. The king’s numerous wars,” continues Dr. Ray, “must have 
drained his treasury and may have made him increasingly dependent for 
financial assistance on the Jaina community, who appear to have formed, 
then as now, the backbone of industry, commerce, and banking in 
Gujarat. It may not be without significance that Hemachandra himself 
was a Modha Bania by caste, while (Jdayana, the prime minister, was 
also a rich merchant of the Srlinala-uamir /.” 110 Regarding the relations 
between Udayana, his sons, Hemachandra, and Kumarapala it has already 
been shown that Udayana, probably died during the reign of Siddharaja; 
Udayana’s son Vahada was probably instrumental in introducing the 
monk to the king, but there is no justification for assuming that any of 
them had an ulterior motive. All the chronicles' relate that Kumarapala 
abolished the law under which the state used to escheat the property 
of a deceased who left no son; if Kumarapala had really intended to 
improve his financial condition by becoming a Jaina, it is difficult to see 
why he gave up such an important source of revenue* It may be said 
that the rich Jainas, who suffered most under this law, had made the 
abolition of this law of escheat a condition precedent t& their support, 
but such an assumption is not only baseless but too far fetched as well. 
Moreover, we cannot positively say that the rich community in Gujarat 
in Kumarapala’s day was Jaina just as they are now; for it is Jikeiy that 
conversion became rapid after Kumarapala became a Jaina, before which 
conditions were entirely different. Indeed, it is most likely that due to 
the measures adopted by Kumarapala at the instance of Hemachandra 
Gujarat and Rajputana are to-day predominantly Jaina. 

The effects of Kumarapala s conversion were far reaching, though 
probably they were not as apparent during his reign as later. The 
chronicles are unanimous in stating that he forbade the slaughter of 
animals, drinking, gambling, and adultery . 111 To what extent these 
measures were effective cannot be estimated. None of his inscriptions so 
far discovered forbid slaughter. The two edicts of his feudatories which 
forbid slaughter restrict the scope of the measure to certain specified 
days of the month only. Kumarapala may have done the same. Regard¬ 
ing the prohibition of prostitution and gambling, it is noteworthy that 
not one single contemporary inscription has been found which prohi¬ 
bits these vices. In the Prakrit Dvyasraya, Hemachandra has left 3 
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description of Kumarapala’s court and there we learn that a haeiera 
used to sit by the side of the king. 112 

Hemachandra in his Prakrit Dvyasraya and Somaprabha in his 
Kumarapdlapralibodha have described Kumarapala’s daily routine. 
According to Hemachandra, the king, upon getting up in the morning 
finished his ablutions, was blessed by the Brahmins, accepted a Tilaka, 
heard the tithi, and then went to his mother’s house, whence he went 
to the temples where he presented gems. Thereafter he went to a 
gymnasium (sramagriha) and took some exercise. From there he went 
out on an elephant to his Jaina temple, which the commentator says 
was the Kumarapalavihara. There he worshipped ParSvanatha, and 
after making his obedience to his preceptor, left the temple. 112 

According to Somaprabha, Kumarapaia left his bed very early in the 
morning and recited the sacred Jaina mantras of five salutations ( Paricha - 
namaskdra), and meditaLed on the adorable gods and preceptor. Later 
lie finished his bath, worshipped the Jaina images in the household 
temple, and if time permitted, proceeded on an elephant to the Kumara- 
vihara in the company of ministers. After performing eightfold worship 
there, he used to go to Hemachandra and having worshipped him 
listened to his religious teachings. The king then returned at midday 
to his palace, and after distributing food and alms to mendicants and 
having sent food offerings to Jaina deities took his meal. Then he 
attended an assembly of learned men, and discussed with them religious 
and philosophical topics. In the fourth prahara of the day (about 3 
P.M.) he took his seat on the throne in the court and attended to the 
business of state, heard the appeals of his subjects and passed judgment 
on them. Sometimes, purely as a royal duty, he attended wrestling 
tournaments, elephant fights and such other mundane shows. He took 
his evening meal forty-eight minutes before sunset, but ate only one meal 
on the eighth and the fourteenth day of every fortnight. After dinner 
he worshipped in the household temple and made the dancing girls 
wave lights before the deities. When worship was over, he listened to 
concerts of music and the songs of the bards. Having thus passed the 
day he retired to rest. 114 

It will be apparent from the above that while Hemachandra records 
Kumarapala’s lingering attachment to Brahmanism, Somaprabha, who 
was writing barely a decade after his death, denies it altogether. Though 
it is possible that Kumarapaia during the last years of his reign, that 
is after Hemachandra finished his Prakrit Dvyasraya or Kumarapaia - 
charita, totally abstained from observing any Brahmanical custom, it 
seems more likely that a concerted attempt was made by the Jaina 
Chroniclers after his death to prove that he was an out and out Jaina 
who had severed all connections with the Brahmanical religion. For 
example, Jina-mandana states that Kumarapaia gave away all the 
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Brahnianical idols which he had ceased to worship: 115 this statement 
is not found in any earlier chronicle and is evidently baseless. It is only 
fair to add that this sectarian feeling was not confined to the Jainas. 
The descendant of the Chaulukya chaplains, the Brahmin Somesvara, 
totally suppresses the fact of Kumarapala’s conversion; he merely states 
that at the request of the kings and beasts of the forests Kumarapala 
vowed not to take any life. 11G But there is no doubt that Kumarapala 
became a Jaina, for Hemachandra not only says so in the Mahaviracha- 
rita, but in the Abhidhanachinlamani speaks of Kumarapala as 
‘Kumarapala ra jars hi Chaulukya Paramdrhata\ The evidence there¬ 
fore is conclusive that Kumarapala adopted the Jaina faith, and tried 
to enforce its non-violent measures by trying to prevent the slaughter 
of animals; but he does not seem to have totally forsaken the faith of 
his ancestors. Probably, like Harshavardhana, he adopted another creed 
without ceasing to be a follower of the Brahnianical religion. 

Death of Kumarapala 

Jayasiiiiha Suri relates that one day Kumarapala told Hemchandra 
to advise him as to who should be his successor. '‘Shall I leave it,” said 
the king, “to Ajayapala my nephew, or to my grandson ( dauhitra ) 
Pratapamalla”. Hemchandra told Kumarapala that Ajayapala was a 
rascal and was not fit to be a king; and that if indeed he got the king¬ 
dom, he would destroy everything. As Pratapamalla was not as bad as 
Ajayapala, Hemchandra advised Kumarapala to nominate Pratapamalla 
as his successor. Kumarapala said that he would do so in proper time 
and left. 

This conversation was overheard by Balachandra, a wicked disciple 
of Hemachandra, and a childhood friend of Ajayapala. Balachandra 
went to Ajayapala and told him everything that had passed between 
the king and Hemachandra. In return for this treachery, Balachandra 
received the thanks of Ajayapala and his promise that should he become 
king, he would appoint Balachandra as his preceptor as Hemachandra 
was Kumarapala’s. 

In V.S. 1229, Hemachandra died. Kumarapala was overtaken with 
grief; he was also an old man. He therefore thought of bequeathing his 
kingdom to Pratapamalla, but before he could take any decisive step, 
he was overtaken by illness. Ajayapala, having learned of the intentions 
of Kumarapala from Balachandra, harboured murderous thoughts, and 
when the opportunity presented itself, he mixed poison with milk and 
administered it to Kumarapala. 

Immediately after taking the poison, Kumarapala felt its effects and 
asked that the shell which was an antidote should be brought from the 
treasury. But the treacherous Ajayapala had already hidden it. 
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Kumarapala thereafter banished all worldly thoughts from his mind and 
gradually passed away. He died in V.S. 1230. 117 

Almost the same story is repeated by Rajasekhara and Jina-man- 
dana. 118 But for reasons which will be given later, it is difficult to 
believe this version of the Jaina Chroniclers. 

Kumarapala’s body was crcmeated and his ashes immersed in the 
holy water of the Ganges and Jumna at Prayag by the Brahmin chap¬ 
lain of his successor, who probably also offered oblations for his depart¬ 
ed soul at Gaya. 119 
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A jay a pal a and i\l Filar a ja II 
A jay a pula (c.VS. 1229-1232) 

The short reign of Ajayapala, after the glorious reigns of Sickiha- 
raja and Kumarapala, comes as an anticlimax in the history of Gujarat. 
The reputation of this monarch also has suffered in the hands of the 
Chroniclers. We have seen that Jayasimha Suri, Rajasekhara, and Jina- 
mandana stale that Kumarapala was poisoned by Ajayapala as he had 
accepted Hemadiandra’s advice to disinherit him. It is therefore neces¬ 
sary to note that the Chroniclers have always ascribed to Hemachandra 
a political role, but whereas his earliest biographer Prabhachandra con¬ 
tended himself by limiting it to Hemachandra's efforts on behalf of the 
fugitive Kumarapala, the later Chroniclers not only developed the role, 
but assumed that Hemachandra exercised considerable political power 
during the reign of Kumarapala, and also influenced him in nominating 
his successor. But neither Prabhachandra nor Merutuiiga, who was by 
no means friendly to Ajayapala, apparently knew anything about the 
story of Kumarapala’s murder by Ajayapala, or Hemachandra’s advice to 
the king regarding the succession to the throne. These stories are only 
recorded by late Chroniclers, and arc not worthy of credit unless it can 
be corroborated by more trustworthy evidence. 

We shall now see that the Chroniclers knew little about Ajayapala 
and probaby cared to know even less. There is no doubt that Ajaya¬ 
pala was a devout follower of the Brahmanical religion. Hence probably 
his reign was not studied with sufficient care by the Jaina Chroniclers; 
for, we shall show, that the story that Ajayapala was the persecutor of the 
Jainas was started at a late date and that probably he was the son and 
not the nephew of Kumarapala. All these misstatements about Ajaya¬ 
pala confirm the suspicion that the story of his poisoning Kumarapala 
was an invention of the Chroniclers. 

Relation between Ajayapala and Kumarapala 

It is generally assumed that Hemachandra in the Dvyasraya has 
stated that Ajayapala was the nephew of Kumarapala, but that is not 
so. Hemachandra nowhere mentions the name of Ajayapala; it is Abhaya- 
tilaka Gani, who, in commenting on a verse in the Dvytisraya, states that 
Ajayapala was the nephew of Kumarapala and the son of Mahipala. 1 
All the later Chroniclers such as Krishnaji, Rajasekhara and Jina-man- 
dana have stated that Ajayapala was Kumarapala’s nephew. In the 
TheravaUy Merutuiiga states that Ajayapala was the son of Mahipala 
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and Kumarapala’s nephew, 2 but seems to have contradicted himself in 
a story which he has recorded in the Pra band hac bin tamarji . According 
to this story when Ajayapala began to destroy the temples erected by his 
predecessor (. Ajayapala purvaja-prasddan vidhvafnsayaliy an impudent 
jester remarked to his son: “Even His Majesty king Ajayadeva did not 
destroy his father’s religious edifices until his father had gone to the next 
world (Srlmad-Ajayadevenapi pi t ub paralok-anantaram lad dharrna- 
sthdndni vidhvarhsitani). By father here clearly Kumarapala is intend¬ 
ed. Similarly Jayasimha Suri contradicts himself in his work; all along 
he has described Ajayapala as the nephew of Kumarapala, but when 
describing the feeling of the former after he came to learn that he was 
not to succeed Kumarapala, Jayasirnha Suri states: “Since then the 
rascal Ajayapala began to cherish against the king (Kumarapala) the 
sort of murderous hatred which Konika had towards Srenika. 4 Srenika 
and Konika here stands for Bimbisara and Ajatasatru, and it is evident 
that the similie holds good if Ajayapala is taken to be the son of Kumara¬ 
pala. However as we have said, Jayasimha Suri maintained that Ajaya¬ 
pala was Kumarapala’s nephew, but this example shows that the author 
was slightly confused, just as Merutuhga had been. But SomeSvara, the 
chaplain of Ajayapala’s son BhTma, and almost a contemporary of Ajaya¬ 
pala states in the Surathotsava that his (SomeSvara’s) father Kumara was 
offered a large quantity of jewels on the occasion of the solar eclipse by 
Kumarapala’s son who was the king; in the next verse Somesvara men¬ 
tions the name of Ajayapala and there is no doubt that he meant that 
Ajayapala was the son of Kumarapala. 3 Of all the Chroniclers, Somes¬ 
vara had the best opportunity to know the exact relationship between 
Ajayapala and Kumarapala; moreover we have seen that the evidence 
of at least two Chroniclers are contradictory. Hence until further 
evidence can be obtained, we shall be justified in concluding that Ajaya¬ 
pala was the son and not the nephew of Kumarapala. 

Ajayapala and the Ghdharnunas of Sakambhan 

Little is known of the events of the reign of Ajayapala. Many 
copper-plates of his son BhTma II give him the epithet Karadikrita 
Sapadalaksha-kshmapala? which indicates that he had defeated the 
Chaharnana king of Ajmere, who at this period was most probably 
Somesvara, the grandson of Siddharaja. Arisimha states that the king 
of Sapadalaksha sent Ajayapala a silver pavilion. 7 In the Kirtikaurnudi 
it is stated that Ajayapala wrested from the king of Jahgala, as a punish¬ 
ment, a gold pavillion and the Jahgala king’s furious elephants. 8 Bala- 
chandra also states that the Jahgala king, that is the Chaharnana king of 
Ajmere, used to send presents to Ajayapala. 0 It is therefore evident that 
Ajayapala had defeated the king of Ajmere, and forced him to pay some 
tribute as a mark of submission. 
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Ajayapala and Samantasirhha 

Another war in which Ajayapala was involved is recorded in a verse 
of the Abu-prasasti of V.S. 1287, where it is stated that Prahladana’s 
sword was “dexterous in defending the illustrious Gurjara king, 
when his power had been broken on the battle field by Samanta¬ 
sirhha.” 10 This Gurjara king has been identified with Ajayapala, and 
Samantasiiiiha with the Guhilot king of that name. It was probably in 
this battle that he received the severe wound which was cured by 
Kumar a, the father of the Chronicler Somesvara. 11 A verse in the 
SukritakJrtikallolim mentions that Ajayapala defeated his enemy’s army 
in a narrow defile, and the enemy king, who had promised to capture 
both Ajayapala and his queen, returned defeated. 12 

Probably the verse in the Sukril akirtikaUolhu also refers to the 
fight between Ajayapala and Samantasirhha. This evidence along with 
that of the Abu -pra&asli mentioned above, seems to indicate that Ajaya¬ 
pala w r as at first defeated by Samantasirhha, but later with the help of 
Prahladana he was able to defeat Samantasirhha. There is however no 
evidence to show that the Guhilot Samantasiiiiha had ever invaded 
Gujarat. Hence it seems likely that Samantasiiiiha, whose family was 
up to that time insignificant, took courage after the death of Kumarapala 
and tried to rescue the Chi tor region from the domination of the Chau- 
lukyas. How far Samantasiiiiha was successful is not known. It may 
be noted that in his inscriptions upto A.D. 1202, Samantaimha used the 
modest title of Maharaja , whereas after that date, he adopted the title of 
Mdhdrdjddhirdja. This also indicates that he had been playing a sub¬ 
ordinate role till that date, which w r ould be hard to explain if we suppose 
that he had been able to defeat the Chaulukyas, who were at this time 
the most powerful dynasty in western India. It is also known from the 
Kumbhalgadh inscription that Kitu, the son of Chahamana Alhanadeva, 
w T as driven by Samantasimha’s successor Kumarasimha from Mewad. 
The Ahada grant of Ajayapala’s son Bhlma also shows that Mewad was 
under Bhlma. Aghatapura also continued to be under the Chaulukyas, 
for the Kumbhalgadh inscription records that Kumarasiriiha obtained 
the place through the favour of the Gurjara King who must be one of 
Ajayapala’s two sons, Mularaja II or Bhlma II. 13 Hence it is evident 
that though Samantasiiiiha, may have defeated Ajayapala in an en¬ 
counter, it did not lead to any territorial loss for the Chaulukyas. 

Ajayapala and the Jainas 

These are all the political events known of the reign of Ajayapala, 
but what gives his reign a peculiar interest is the stories recorded by 
Merutuiiga to illustrate the strong anti-Jaina measures adopted by this 
king. According to Merutuiiga, Ajayapala after becoming king began 
to destroy the temples set up by his predecessor and stopped his nefa- 
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rious activities after hearing the sarcastic remarks of a jester. Merutuhga 
also states that Amrabhata or Ambada, the conqueror of Mallikarjuna, 
refused to acknowledge Ajayapala as the king, and was killed by the 
king’s soldiers . Another instance of Ajayapala’s criminal folly recorded 
by Merutuhga, was, however, directed against Kapardin, who was a 
Brahmin. Merutuhga states that Ajayapala offered Kapardin the post 
of the chief minister which Kapardin accepted; but during the night 
following Kapardin’s installation to office, he w r as arrested, and subse¬ 
quently killed by the king’s order being roasted alive. Another purpose¬ 
less outrage, according to Merutuhga, was committed against Rama- 
chandra, the celebrated pupil of Iiemchandra, who was “placed by that 
low villain of a king on a heated plate of copper”. In that position 
Rarnchandra uttered a couplet, bit through his tongue and died. We 
should add here that Kapardin also composed a verse immediately before 
he was thrown into the cauldron. 11 

Before examining the anecdotes recorded by Merutuhga, it is neces¬ 
sary to observe that there is no doubt that Ajayapala followed the 
Brahmanical religion with some zeal. In his own inscriptions, as well 
as in those of his sons, he is referred to as Parama-Mahesvara, an epithet 
which is unusual in the Chaulukya inscriptions, though Kumarapala is 
usually referred to as Umapati-vara-labdha-prasada . But what is of 
greater significance is that in Sridhara’s Devapattana-prasa.v/i, Ajayapala 
is said to have caused the tree of the Vedic religion to grow again. 11 
Moreover, we have already seen that Ajayapala had the ashes of Kumara¬ 
pala immersed in the sacred waters at Prayaga; and Somesvara records 
with some exultation that during this king's reign there was daily wor¬ 
ship of Siva, and that the Brahmin’s were well rewarded. 16 All these 
show that Ajayapala strictly observed the Brahmanical religion, but the 
question remains whether he was really the persecutor of the Jainas as 
depicted by Merutuhga. None of the Chaulukya kings, with the excep¬ 
tion of Kumarapala, was Jaina, but that religion flourished under their 
reigns with as much vigour as it did during the reign of Kumarapala. 
Merutuhga’s account is all the more suspicious because the anti-Jaina 
activities of Ajayapala are not mentioned by any other Chronicler before 
Merutuhga, and all these authors were Jainas, and some of them were 
contemporaries of the king. 

Somaprabha, the author of the Kumdrapdlapratibodha, in another 
work called Satdrthakdvya has made laudatory references to some of his 
great contemporaries, including Hemachandra, Siddharaja, Kumarapala, 
and Ajayapala. 17 Yagahapala describes himself as a “swan on the lotus 
like feet of Ajayadeva the great king”, in his famous allegorical drama 
the Moharajaparajaya which describes the conversion of Kumarapala. 18 
Yagahapala was a famous Jaina, but the way he describes himself indi¬ 
cates that he was a minister of Ajayapala. Arisiriiha and Balachandra 
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praises Ajayapala in conventional verses, while Udayaprabha compares 
him with Indra. 19 The Vastupala-Tejahapala-prakasli praises him for 
his self control. 20 But the most striking testimony to the religious tolera¬ 
tion of Ajayapala is given by Manikyachandra, author of the Pdrsva - 
nathacharita (V.S. 127b). Manikyachandra states that one Vardhamana 
was the ornament of the courts of Kumarapala and Ajayapala, and 
brightened the courts of these two kings by his disquisitions on the Jaina 
doctrine. 21 

It is not possible to ignore all these evidence; none of the authors 
had any reason to overlook Ajayapala’s persecution of their religion. 
Most of these books, too, were written to describe some incidents of 
peculiar Jaina interest, and the Chaulukya kings are there only men¬ 
tioned incidentally. For example Yasahpala had no necessity to describe 
himself in the manner in which he has done. The stories depicting the 
anti-Jaina activities of Ajayapala are first recorded by Merutunga who 
flourishd much later than the authors we have cited above. It is interest¬ 
ing to note that even Merutunga with his prejudice against Ajayapala did 
not mention that he had poisoned Kumarapala. That incident is first 
described by Javasiihha Suri nearly half a century after Merutunga finish¬ 
ed his work. Since then many other Chroniclers recorded this story. 

The question therefore which confronts us is to determine which 
set of these Jaina chronicles is more reliable. The answer becomes com¬ 
plicated as it is not possible to assume that a scholar like Merutunga 
had not read the authorities wc have quoted. Merutunga quoted freely 
from the Kxrtikaumudl , and if he took the trouble to read the work of a 
Brahmin author before writing the Prabandhachintamani, it would have 
been most unusual for him not to have read the works written by his 
brothers-in-faith. Yet he chooses to disregard them all and emphatically 
denounces Ajayapala. It does not seem that he was inventing all these 
anecdotes; probably he was depending on some other authority, an oral 
tradition perhaps, which so appealed to his nature that he preferred that 
to the tame conventional verses composed by the sedate Jaina monks. 22 
Merutunga of course had the satisfaction in the knowledge that he was 
nowhere contradicted by his predecessors; this may be due to the simple 
reason that a false statement is not usually contradictd before it is put 
into writing. We may therefore reject the testimony of Merutunga and 
the other Chroniclers who wrote after him. 

Estimate of Ajayapala’s achievement 

The reign of Ajayapala does not seem to have been the unmitigated 
failure that it is generally said to have been. The Udayapura stone ins¬ 
cription show's that Malava upto Bhilsa was completely under his con¬ 
trol, and there is no reason to suppose that during his reign the Chau- 
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lukya empire lost any territory. The army he left was strong enough to 
inflict a crushing defeat on the Muslim invaders even under the im¬ 
mature guidance of his son. The stable administration which could put 
up such a resistance does not seem to have been the legacy of a capricious 
king guilty of the worst outrages. 

Death of Ajayapala 

According to Merutunga, Ajayapala was stabbed to death by one 
Vayajaladeva, a Pratlhara. 23 But because there arc strong reasons to 
disbelieve his account of Ajayapala’s reign, it is difficult to believe his 
acount of the king’s death. It is known that he died between Tuesday, 
25th March and 6th or 7th April, A.D. 1175. 21 

Mularaja 11 (c.V.S. 1252-1235) 

Mularaja II, or Bala Mularaja as he is affectionately called by the 
Chroniclers, ascended the throne of his father Ajayapala, while still a 
boy. His mother was NaikidevI, the daughter of one Paramardin, who 
has been identified with the Goa Kadamba Mahamandalesvara Perinadi 
or Sivachitta (c. A.D. 1147-1188). 2 , But in a Chandella inscription issued 
in V.S. 1261, it is stated that the donnec’s father died at Kakadadaha 
while fighting the Turushkas. 20 Now, Merutunga states that Queen 
Naiki fought the Muslims at Gadararaghatta. Probably Gadararaghatta 
and Kakadadaha arc identical, and it is likely that Naiki was the 
daughter of the Chandella Parainardi (c. 1223-1258 V.S.) 

Mularaja ascended the throne in V.S. 1232. The earliest known ins¬ 
cription of his brother and successor Bhlma II, is dated V.S. 1235. Hence 
Miilaraja’s reign lasted for not more than three years. 

The most important event in the short reign of this boy king was 
the sanguinary defeat he inflicted on a Muslim army. The inscriptions 
of his successors invariably describe him as: parabhuta*durjaya-Garjanak- 
ddhirdja, or, Mlechchha-iarno-nichaya-chchhamiavnahi-valaya-pradyQlana- 
valarka. 2 7 

The Chroniclers rightly single out the defeat of the Muslims as the 
only incident worthy of being remembered about Mularaja. SomeSvara 
states that Mularaja defeated the lord of the Turushkas, and vanquished 
the Mlechchha army. 28 Balachandra states th,at King Mularaja, 
though an infant, defeated the Mlechchha king. 29 From the Sukritaklr- 
tikallolim we learn that his mother gave Mfilaraja an army to play with 
out of curiosity, and with that army he defeated Hammira and his 
Turushka army which (in order to protect themselves from the intoler¬ 
able heat of the prowess of Mularaja) was dressed in robes that covered 
the soldiers from the head to foot. 30 Arisimha also refers to Mularaja’s 
victory over the Muslims, and an inscription of Bhlma's reign state that 
during the reign of Mularaja even a woman could defeat Hammira. 31 
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A more detailed description of the battle is given by Merutuhga who 
states that Mularaja’s mother Queen Naiki, the daughter of Paramardin, 
fought at a ghat called Gadararaghatta and conquered the king of the 
Mlechchhas by the aid of a mass of rain clouds that came out of season 
attracted by her virtue. 1 ’ 2 Apparently, Merutuhga could not check the 
temptation of improving his anecdote by introducing supernatural ele¬ 
ments in aid of human valour in order to impress his readers. 

However, it is evident that Mularaja defeated a Muslim army; but, 
as none of the Chroniclers name the invader, there is some difficulty in 
identifying him. Forbes, Biihler, Jackson, Hodivala and Habibullah are 
of the opinion that the defeated Muslim army was led by Mu’izz ud-dln 
Muhammad bin Sam, better known as Muhammad Ghori. 33 But the 
Muslim historians are unanimous in stating that the victor of Mu’izz 
ud-DTn was Bhim Dev, king of Nahrwala, that is Bhlma II, the brother 
and successor of Mularaja II. An inscription at Kiradu which mentions 
Bhlma as the reigning monarch and records the repairs to a temple 
broken by the Turushkas is dated V.S. 1235 (A.D. 1178). 34 As the inva¬ 
sion of Mu'izz ud-DTn also took place in the same year (A.D. 1178), some 
scholars have assumed, on the authority of the Muslim sources alone, 
that BhTrna defeated the Muslim army of Mu'izz ud-DTn. But, if this 
assumption is accepted the difficulty would be to identify the Muslim 
army which was defeated by Mularaja, as between A.D. 1175-1178 the only 
recorded Muslim invasion was the one led by Mu‘izz ud-DTn, in A.D. 
1178. Dr. Ray has therefore suggested the following alternatives: “But 
as the Muhammedan chronicles unanimously give the name of the con¬ 
temporary Ghaulukya king as Bhim Deo, it seems difficult to accept 
Jackson’s suggestion that they are wrong in mentioning BhTrna instead 
Mularaja. If Biihler’s reading and interpretation of Garjanaka is ac¬ 
cepted, one might suggest that the invador may have been one of the 
Ghaznavides of Lahore. But it is highly improbable that the mild and 
voluptuous Khusrau Malik Taj ud-Daulah (c. A.D. 1168-86), the last 
representative of the line, would have attempted so daring and distant 
an expedition. As the Ghaulukyas of Anahilavada were frequently in 
conflict with the rulers of Sind the struggle in question may have been 
caused by the raid of a Sumra chief of Mansura. There is a third 
possibility. We know that Mu’izz ud-DTn conquered Multan in 571-72 
A.H. (1175-76 A.D.). Can it be that before embarking upon his distant 
expedition against Nahrwala in 574 A.H. (A.D. 1178) he sent a minor 
expedition for reconnaisance during the period c. A.D. 1176-78, which 
has been left unrecorded by other historians?” 35 

Regarding the possibility of a Sumra invasion, it should be noted 
that it is not certain that the Sumras were Muslims at this period. More¬ 
over, Dr. Ray’s conclusion, that the Chaulukyas were often at war with 
the Sumras of Sind, is really based on the statement of the chroniclers 
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that many Chaulukya kings defeated the Sindhuraja. But the same 
chronicles call Mularaja’s enemy ‘the Turushkas/ The Kiradu inscrip¬ 
tion of Bhuna also calls the invaders Turushkas. Hence it does not 
appear that the Chroniclers were referring to a king of Sind. The 
Sumras moreover were petty local rulers, and it does not seem probable 
that they invaded Gujarat during this period when their very existence 
was menaced by the rising power of the aggressive Ghoris. Moreover, 
Mularaja’s epithet was ‘conqueror of Garjanaka’; and Bidder's opinion 
that ‘Garjanaka is a Sanskrit word coined to represent Ghazni, and 
intended to give the latter an etymological meaning, viz. the roarer/' 10 
seems to be the correct explanation of the word. For, in the PrHhvl- 
rdjavijaya, the rise of the Ghoris and their occupation of Ghazni is 
stated in a verse where the word Garjana is used for Ghazni; Jonaraja, 
the commentator of the Prithvirajavijaya explained the word as follows: 
Garjanakhyo desa-visesho Garjanarh Garjitam chaP Hence one can be 
sure that the Chroniclers and the inscriptions meant the defeat of a 
Ghaznivide army. 

The possibility of an attack by Khusrau Malik has been discounted 
by Dr. Ray and need hardly be discussed. According to a Muslim 
historian, Khusrau Malik “abandoned himself wholly to pleasure while 
the servants of the state and governors of the country exercised indepen¬ 
dent power/’ 18 Such a king cannot be supposed to have led a distant 
expedition unless there is positive evidence to prove it. 

The third suggestion of Dr. Ray is more plausible. Indeed it might 
have provided the solution to the problem had there been a single 
reference in any Indian source that Bhlina II had ever defeated the 
Muslims. The victory over Mu‘izz ud-DTn was one of the most brilliant 
victories of the age, and it would indeed be surprising had the victor 
not received any encomium from his contemporary poets and scribes. 
On the other hand the lavish praise bestowed on Mularaja in all the 
Indian sources, for having destroyed a Muslim army can be explained 
only if we assume that he really defeated the main army of Mu izz 
ud-Dln. In this case we need not have to assume that the Muslim 
historians forgot to record an earlier invasion of Mu’izz ud-Din. We 
again like to emphasise here that the inscriptions of Bhlma invariably 
give Mularaja the epithet of conqueror of Garjanakas etc., while never 
mentioning that Bhlma ever defeated a Muslim army. It is more pro¬ 
bable that Muslim historians would be wrong about the name of the 
Hindu monarch who must have died shortly after the battle was fought, 
than that all the chronicles written during the reign of Bhlma should 
overlook his splendid military achievement, just as his inscription 
writers had done; such a conspiracy of silence is not probable. We must 
therefore conclude that Mularaja defeated the army of Mu‘izz ud-DTn 
when he attacked Gujarat in A.D. 1178. 
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Nit lory of the G 1 1 or is 

In order to realise the full magnitude of Mularaja's victory, it is 
necessary to trace in brief outline the rapid rise of the Ghoris. Towards 
the middle of the 12th century A.D., a dan of Afghans under their 
Suri duel's 1 ” revolted against the Ghaznavid Sultan, the descendant of 
Sultan Mahmud. These rcbcl;s are better known in history as the 
‘Ghoris,’ a word derived from the name of their native place, Ghor, a 
mountainous tract which lies between Herat and Bamiyan. The first 
Ghor chief to come into prominence was ‘Ala ud-DIn Hussain, who, in 
revenge for his brother’s death at the hands of the Ghaznavid Sultan 
Bahrain, captured Ghazni, plundered the city, set fire to the buildings 
which were left burning for seven days, massacred the whole male popu¬ 
lation of the city, and carried away the women and children as slaves 
(A.D. 1150). This terrible deed earned for him the sobriquet of Jahati 
Soz, ‘the world burner,’ though ‘Ala ud-DIn failed to occupy Ghazni 
permanently. Soon after ‘Ala ud-DIn was defeated by Seljuk San jar, but 
the foundation of the Ghaznavid empire of Sultan Mahmud w r as shaken. 

In the year A.D. 1100 the craven hearted Ghaznivid Sultan retired 
for good to Lahore before an attack by the Ghuzz Turcomans, and since 
then the descendants of Sultan Mahmud became for all practical pur¬ 
poses an Indian power. The Ghuzz Turcomans retained possession of 
Ghazni for twelve years after which period it fell into the hands of 
Ghiyas ud-DIn. the nephew and second in succession to ‘world-burner.’ 
Under Ghiyas ud-DTn the power of the Ghoris reached its apogee; he 
conquered Garmsir, Zainin Dawar, Fars, Kaliyan, Garjislan, Bagshoor, 
Talkan, Balkh, and parts of Khurasan adjacent to Herat. This brought 
him into rivalry with the Khwarazm Shahs, which later on had some 
indirect influence on the history of India. Ghiyas ud-DIn's younger 
brother was placed by him in charge of the Indian campaigns; he was 
Mu‘izz ud-DTn Muhammad bin Sam better known as Muhammad Ghori. 
The Indian invasion of Mu’izz ud-DIn therefore, was in reality an 
invasion by a fresh band of hardy mountaineers uncoil lamina ted by the 
enervating effects of city civilization. They burst into India just as the 
dynasty of Sultan Mahmud was coining to its natural end. 

The enmity between the Ghoris or Shanshabanis, as the dynasty 
of Ghiyas ud-DIn was called, and the Khwarazm Shahs blocked the 
former’s expansion in Central Asia, particularly as the Khwarazm Shahs 
enjoyed the powerful support of the Buddhist Kara Khitais. The 
occupation of Ghazni also made the Shanshabanis eager to grasp the 
whole of the Ghaznavid empire, and Ghiyas ud-DIn entrusted his 
brother Mu’izz ud-DIn with this task, that is the conquest of India. 

In A.D. 1175, Mu’izz ud-DIn led his first expedition into India and 
captured Multan from the Qarmatian heretics, and Uch from a Hindu 
prince. Thus he obtained two good bases in India and could now' turn 
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towards Lahore had he wanted to do so. But it does not scorn that at 
this date Mu‘izz ud-DIn was aiming to capture the Indian capital of the 
Yaminis. The shortest route that leads from Ghazni to Lahore is 
through the Khyber Pass, so that if Mu‘izz ud-DIn had wanted to capture 
Lahore he would have naturally occupied Peshawar first, and then 
marched on Lahore as he did later. Instead he entered through the 
Gomal Pass and after taking Multan and Uch turned sharply south 
towards southern Rajputana and Gujarat. 40 Had this invasion been 
successful the whole of southern Rajputana and Gujarat would have 
fallen to the Muslims, and Mu‘izz ud-DIn could, after establishing secure 
bases in these countries and securing his line of communications with 
Ghazni, attack either the Ghaznavids or the Chahamanas of Sakambharl. 
His defeat by Mularaja in A.l). 1178 compelled him to change his plans 
entirely. The next year he entered India through the Khyber Pass, 
captured Peshawar, and later occupied Lahore by a stratagem. Ultimate¬ 
ly he had to face the Chahamanas in a frontal attack. Whatever effect 
this might have had on the history of northern India, Mu‘izz ud-DIn 
never again in his life attacked Gujarat, and the next Muslim invasion 
of that country was provoked by Chaulukya aggression under Bhlma II. 

invasion of Gujarat, by Mtiizz ud-DIn 

Minhaj states that in the year 574 A.H. (A.D. 1178) Mu‘izz ud-DIn 
“marched an army towards Nahrwfila by way of Uchchha and Multan. 
The Rae of Nahrwala .... was young in years, but had numerous 
forces and many elephants, and when the battle took place, the army of 
Islam was defeated and put to rout, and the Sultan-i-Ghazi (Mu’izz 
ud-DIn) returned again without accomplishing his designs.” 11 Nizam 
ud-DIn states that “in the year 574 A.H. he (Mu'izz ud-DIn) again came 
to Uch and Multan, and thence marched towards Gujarat through the 
desert .... the ruler of the country gave him battle, and after a severe 
struggle the Sultan was defeated, and after much trouble, he returned to 
Ghazni and rested there for a short time.” 42 Badauni states: “Then 
in the year 574 A.H. proceeding by way of Multan he brought an army 
against Gujarat and suffered defeats at the hands of ... . the ruler of 
that country, and with great difficulty reached Ghaznin and obtained 
relief. 43 According to Ferishta, “in the year 574 (A.H.) he (Mu‘izz 
ud-DIn) again marched to Oocha and Multan and from thence con¬ 
tinued his route through the sandy desert to Guzerat. The prince (a 
lineal descendant from Brahma Dew of Guzerat, who opposed Mahmodd 
Ghiznevy), advanced with an army to resist the Mahometans and 
defeated them with great slaughter. They suffered many hardships in 
their retreat before they reached Ghizny.” 44 This defeat the Muslims 
were to remember for a long time. 

In his march against Gujarat from Multan, Mu'izz ud-DIn probably 
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captured Naddula. 1 * The Sundha Hill inscription states that the 
Naddula Chahamana Kelhana “after destroying the Turushkas erected 
a golden Torana, like a diadem for the abode of the holy Somesa.” 
Kalhana’s brother KIrtipala is also said, in the same inscription, to have 
routed an army of Turushkas at Kasahrada. ,ft It is very often the case 
that the feudatories take the credit of winning a battle in which they 
fought under their overlord; it seems that Kelhana and KIrtipala too 
had really helped their sovereign, Mularaja, and as Mu‘izz-ud-Diti pro¬ 
bably had occupied Naddula, they were compelled to help him out of 
self interest. The place Kasahrada has been identified with the village 
Kayadram which is at the foot of Ml. Abu and is probably the same as 
Merutunga's Gadararaghatta. The place was very well chosen by the 
Gujarat generals, for, when during the next reign the Hindus and 
Muslims met again at the same place, the latter remembering their pre¬ 
vious defeat did not dare to attack the Hindus. 

Expedition in Malava 

The other important event during the reign of Mfilaraja was the 
uprising in Malava. This incident is only mentioned in Surathotsava 
by Somesvara whose father Kumara was given the command in Malava. 
According to Somesvara, Kumara was made the chief minister by 
Pratapamalla of the Rashtrakuta family, who was apparently the regent; 
Kumara was entrusted with the charge of the army by the Chaulukya 
king, and achieved victory by defeating the enemies. Kumara had to 
fight w T ith Vindhyavarman, the king of Dhara, who had to leave the 
battlefield. Thereafter Kumara destroyed a towm called Gogasthana, 
which belonged to Vindhyavarman, and sank a w 7 ell where the palace 
of the Malava king once stood. Kumara then plundered the Malava 
country and took away all its wealth, though, his son complains, 
he did not find any gold or silver. Kumara is also said to have brought 
down an army of the Mlechchhas (Muslims) near the Queen’s lake. 47 

It is known from the Udavapur stone inscription of the reign of 
Ajayapala that at least upto A.D. 1172 Malava upto Bhilsa was under 
the Chaulukyas; hence it may be concluded that the incident narrated 
above represents the first attempt by the Paramaras to regain their 
kingdom. The time w r as well chosen; a famine was raging in Gujarat 
which reduced the people to mere skeleton, and the same Kumara 
begged from the king the remission of land revenue for the people.* 8 
However, the necessity of elevating the chaplain Kumara to the rank of 
the commanding officer probably indicates that the more experienced 
generals being elsewhere were not available. The Queen’s Lake (j rajm 
sarah) near which Kumara fought the Muslims cannot be identified; 
probably he fought an isolated action against the remnants of the routed 
army of Mu'izz ud-Dlrt. In that case the attempt of Vindhyavarman to 
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regain his throne may be said to have synchronised with the Muslim 
invasion of Gujarat in A.D. 1178, or slightly before that date. It seems 
that the Muslim invasion, the famine, and the inexperienced boy king 
brought new hopes to the Paramaras, and Vindhyavarman tried to avail 
of the long sought for chance to drive the Chaulukyas out of Malava. 
But the strong measures taken by Kumara produced the desired result 
for the time being, so that he could disengage his troops and light the 
Muslims. Therefore it may be concluded that Malava remained a part 
of the Chaulukya empire during the reign of Mularaja. 

Death of Mularaja 

Soon after the battle with Mu‘izz ud-Din, Mularaja died, for the 
earliest known inscription of BhTma II is dated V.S. 1235 (A.D. 1178). 
All the Chroniclers of Gujarat have proudly mentioned this gallant boy 
with affection, and Somesvara laments that the Creator swiftly uprooted 
the shoot of the tree of paradise that was Mularaja. 10 



CHAPTER IX 


Bhima 11 (c.V.S . 1235-1298) and Tribhuvanapdla 

Accession of Bhima and the political situation 

Bhima II, at an early age, succeeded his brother Mularaja after the 
latter’s premature death. At the time of his accession (c.A.D. /178) the 
extent of his kingdom was practically as Kumarapala had left it. In 
the north it included Mewad and Aghatapura; 1 in the south it included 
Lata upto Broach. 2 In the north-east it included the Vagada region, 
that is the area occupied by Dungarpur and Banswara.'* Part of Malava 
including Dhara probably still formed a part of the Chau!ukya empire, 
for the Paramaras are not likely to have succeeded in freeing that part 
of Malava from the Chaulukyas soon after Vindhyavarman suffered the 
humiliating defeat at the hands of Kumara. Several inscriptions from 
Saurashtra testify that it was included within Bhlma’s dominions. 

A part of this patrimony Bhima was to lose, but by the end of his 
long reign some of it was regained. For this loss partly his inexperienced 
youth, may be his incapacity and partly the changed political circums¬ 
tances were responsible. The political changes discernible a quarter of 
a century earlier became for the first time effective during the reign of 
Bhima. In the north the most momentous change was the replacement 
of the weak Yaminis by the strong Ghoris. Though they had l>» en 
checked by Mularaja II for the time being, their major victory—the 
second battle of Tarain—was yet to be fought with dire consequences 
for Gujarat. 

In the south the great royal dynasties of the Cholas and the 
Western Chalukyas of Kalyani came to an end liberating new political 
forces. The power of the Cholas had begun to weaken seriously during 
the reign of Rajaraja II (A.D. 1146-1173) and in consequence a number 
of ruling families came to the forefront. The Pandyas emerging after 
a period of obscurity occupied the southern part of the Chola empire, 
while in the region beyond the Godavari rose the kingdom of the 
Eastern Garigas of Kaliiiga. 

It was, however, the successors of the Western Chalukyas of 
Kalyani who affected the fortunes of Gujarat; the more important 
amongst these successor powers being the Hoysalas of Dorasamudra and 
the Yadavas of Devagiri. 

By the middle of the twelfth century A.D., the Hoysalas occupied 
the territory south of the river Tungabhadra and the major part of 
modern Mysore, where they began to rule as independent kings. During 
the same period the northern part of the Western Chalukya kingdom 
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was occupied by the Yadavas of Dcvagiri. But the coup (le grace to the 
tottering Western Chalukya power was dealt by their Kalachuri com¬ 
mander-in-chief and viceroy, Bijjala, who had become all powerful after 
the successive defeats sustained by the Western Chalukya king Taila 
III; before long Bijjala usurped the throne. 1 There was a temporary 
restoration of the Western Chalukya power in A.D. 1182 under Somcs- 
vara IV, son of Taila III, but by A.D. 1200 the Western Chalukyas 
definitely passed away. It was the attack of their successors, namely the 
Hoysalas and particularly the Yadavas, that Bhnna had to face. 

Rivalry between the Yadavas and the Hoysalas for the complete 
domination of the Western Chalukya kingdom was inevitable, and in 
the last decade of the 12th century A.D., the two rival armies met on 
the banks of the rivers Malaprabha and Krishna in the north of the 
Dharwar district. In the ensuing engagement Hoysala Ballala seems to 
have had the upper hand, and thereafter the river Malaprabha became 
the boundary between the Yadavas and the Hoysalas. 5 Checked in 
their expansion towards the south, the Yadavas turned towards the 
north and made repeated attacks on Gujarat. 

In Malava the Paramaras gradually began to emerge after their long 
eclipse of power. Their first bid to free their country from the Chau- 
lukya domination took place in the reign of Mularaja II. Though 
checked by Kumara for the time being, they soon after managed to 
occupy Dhara, and then having freed their country turned to avenge 
their past defeat and humiliation by repeatedly attacking Gujarat as 
subsequent history will show. 

At his accession, Bliima was faced with the grave situation created 
by the defection of his Mandalikas, that is the provincial governors, 
who, trying to take advantage of his exreme youth, attempted to parcel 
out the kingdom amongst themselves, as had been successfully done in 
the neighbouring states. 6 It was at this juncture that Arnoraja, who 
had served under Kumarapala as a samanta, came to the rescue of the 
throne, which he seems to have saved at the cost of his life, for, the 
chronicles state that he died fighting with the rebels. 7 This brave 
action, however, paved the way for the future greatness of his son and 
grandson, Lavanaprasada and VIradhavala, the real founders of the 
Vaghela dynasty. 

It was all along the peculiar misfortune of Bhhna that he had to 
face trouble from within and without almost at the same time. Pro¬ 
bably the incrnal disorganisation invited foreign invasion from which 
the throne emerged weaker and further shorn of glory, which again 
prompted internal risings. This vicious circle all but exhausted the 
kingdom in spite of the energetic aid he received from the three or four 
generations of the Vaghelas. 
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Bhima and the Hoysalas 

One of the earliest invaders were probably the Hoysalas who had 
attained great power under Vishnuvardhana and his grandson VIra 
Ballala II, who was crowned in A.D. 1173. H Some of his inscriptions 
record that “‘when Ballala (II) mounted his horse for an expedition of 
victory, Gurjara trembled, Malava gained the thickets of Vindhya, 
Cholika spent his time on the sea shore.” 9 The Belgami stone inscrip¬ 
tion of A.D. 1192 states that “he wore out Malava by entering it with 
great force.” 10 Yet another of his inscriptions dated A.D. 1190 states 
that “the master of elephants the Malava king, the warlike Lala (Lata) 
distinguished for his troops of horses, he Gurjara king with the Chola 
king, united came against him, but he by himself fought and subdued 
them in the held of battle having received the command from Ballala 
II,—this Narasimha.” JA It is, however, difficult to believe that the 
Malavas and the Gurjaras,—that is the Paramaras and the Chaulukyas. 
—would have at this period united to attack the Hoysala king. More¬ 
over, Lata at this period formed a part of the Chaulukya dominion, 12 
and its separate mention is certainly a tautology; how far the other tall 
claims of Ballala II are of a similar nature or not can be left to con¬ 
jecture. On the strength of the available evidence, it does not appear 
that he was able to inflict much harm on the Gurjaras, though a raid 
into Lata is not improbable. 

Bhima and the Yddavas (First phase) 

A much more formidable attack was opened by the Yadava king 
Bhillama. The Mutgi inscription of Bhillama (A.D. 1189) describes 
him as a source of terror to Malava, Varala, Kaliriga, Gurjara, Chola, 
Gauda, Panchala, Align, Vahga, and Nepala. The Malavas and the 
Gurjaras are then singled out in the concluding part of the same inscrip¬ 
tion as the enemies who were defeated by him. 13 That a clash took 
place between the Chaulukyas and Bhillama is also shown by the 
Sundha Hill inscription, which states that the Chahamana Kelhana 
defeated a southern king called Bhilima. Kilchorn identified this 
Bhilirna with the Yadava Bhillama as they were contemporaries. It has 
been held on the evidence of the above inscriptions, that Bhillama 
defeated Bhima and proceeded as far as southern Marwad where his 
further advance was stopped by his defeat at the hands of Kelhana. 14 
It is equally probable, that Kelhana came down south to help Bhima 
in repelling an attack of the southern king on the southern frontier of 
Gujarat. 

Bhima and the Chdhamdnas of Sdkambhari 

Bhima also appears to have come into conflict with the last Chaha¬ 
mana Emperor, Prithvlraja III. According to the current version of 
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the Prilhviraja Rdso of Chand Bardai, Bhlina desired to marry a girl 
betrothed to Prithviraja. This led to a war between the two kingdoms, 
and in the first encounter Some^vara, the father of Prithviraja, lost his 
life. Prithviraja is said to have avenged his father’s death by killing 
Bhlma in a fight. 15 This story has rightly been rejected by all scholars 
as Bhlma is known to have survived Prithviraja by about half a century. 
But another recension of the Rdso , while omitting the blunders of the 
extant version, states that Bhlma and Prithviraja fought two battles, one 
near Nagore and the other near Mt. Abu. 1(i 

The fight between the Chahamanas and the Chaulukyas near Mt. 
Abu, is also referred to in the drama Vyayoga Pdrthapardkrama written 
by Prahladana, 17 the younger brother of the Abu Paramara Dhara- 
varsha. The modified statement of the Rdso and the statement of 
Prahladana are to some extent confirmed by a Kaharatara-gachcJiIia 
Pattavali completed probably in V.S. 1393, which incidentally refers to 
Prithvlraja’s conflict with Bhlma. It states that in V.S. 1244 the pil¬ 
grim’s caravan from Ajmere received the permission of Jagaddeva Pratl¬ 
hara, Bhlma's chief minister, to pass through the kingdom of Gujarat. 
When Dandandyaka Abhayadeva of Asvala wanted to punish the Rhara- 
tara sahgha, he wrote to Jagaddeva Pratlhara : “In our territory we 
have at present many extremely rich people from Sapadalaksha. If I 
receive your permission, I shall provide fodder for our state horses”, 
jagaddeva Pratlhara was extremely angry and wrote back : “I have with 
great difficulty concluded just now a treaty with Prithviraja. If you 
interfere with the people from, Sapadalaksha, I shall have you sewn in 
the belly of an ass”. This brought the Danddandyaka to his senses, and 
he permitted the sangha to proceed to Anahilapataka. 18 The frag¬ 
mentary part of the Veraval inscription also probably contains a 
reference to this fight between Jagaddeva and Prithviraja. Meruturiga 
too mentions that Jagaddeva became involved in a war with Prithvi¬ 
raja of Sapadalaksha, in which the former was defeated. These state¬ 
ments show that the old enmity between the Chahamanas and the 
Chaulukyas had once again flared up some time after the accession of 
Bhlma, but peaceful relations were restored before V.S. 1244 (A.D. 
1187). 

Muslim invasion of Gujarat 

Within five years Prithviraja met his doom in the second battle of 
Tarain, and soon after Bhlma found himself confronted by the up¬ 
surging tide of Muslim invasion under Qutb ud-DIn. For th e history 
of the ensuing struggle between Bhlma and Qutb ud-Din, our main 
authorities are the Taj ul-Ma’thir of Hasan Nizami which was written 
during the reign of Qutb ud-Din, and Ferishta’s history. Though 
Ferishta has in many instances quoted Hasan Nizami as his authority. 
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there are some material discrepancies between the two narratives of 
which we shall have to take account. 

We find that in Ramdan 588 A.H., according to Nizami and 599 
A.H. according to Ferishta, news reached Qutb ud-DIn, that a hostile 
army under one Jatwan, who was according to Ferishta alone a depen¬ 
dent of the Rai of Nahrwala, had appeared before Hansi. The siege 
of the fort being energetically pressed by the Hindus, Qutb ud-DIn 
made a hurried march towards the place. The Hindus learning of the 
arrival of fresh reinforcements raised the isiege and decamped, but 
being closely pursued laced about and were overthrown. According to 
Nizami, the leader Jatwan was slain; but according to Ferishta, Jatwan 
was chased up to the frontiers of Gujarat. 1 " 

After this came the defeat of Jayachandra of Kanauj, which was 
followed by the defeat of Hariraja, the brother of PfithvTraja III; 
thereafter Qutb ud-DIn finally occupied Ajmere. According to Ferishta 
alone, after disposing of the affairs of Ajmere, Qutb ud-DIn led his 
forces in 591 A.H. towards Nahrwala in Gujarat and encountered Jatwan 
the general of Bhlma. Jatwan was encamped with his army under the 
walls of a city, the name of which is not given by Ferishta. On the 
appearance of Qutb ud-DIn he retired but was pursued, and being hard 
pressed, faced about, made a stand, was defeated and slain. Bhlma fled 
from his capital to the furthest quarter of his dominions, and Qutb 
ud-DIn having acquired enormous booty in that territory returned to 
Delhi. 20 

While Qutb ud-DIn w^as at Ajmere in 591 A.H., according to Hasan 
Nizami, and at Delhi in 592 A.H., according to Ferishta, information 
was brought to him that a body of rebel Mairs 21 had sent emissaries 
to the king of Nahrwala asking him to aid them in attacking the 
Muslims who were but few in number. When he learnt of the inten¬ 
tion of the Mairs, Qutb ud-DIn resolved to be beforehand with them, 
and although it was the height of summer, early one morning fell upon 
the Mairs, and kept up a conflict with them the w T holc of that day. 
Next morning the army of Nahrwala appeared upon the scene, and 
defeating the Muslims forced them to retire into the fort of Ajmere. 
Qutb ud-DIn’s horse received a wound which brought it to the ground, 
and his soldiers with great difficulty managed to mount him upon 
another horse and carried him off to Ajmere. 22 

Emboldened by this success, the Hindus with the army of Gujarat 
followed Qutb ud-DIn and his force, # pursued then to Ajmere, and 
took up a position at a short distance from it, and for several months 
they shut up Qutb ud-DIn within the walls and carried on hostilities 
against the place. Intimation of the state of affairs having reached 
Mu'izz ud-DIn, he despatched a large force from Ghazni under several 
of his distinguished officers to succour Qutb ud-DIn; but the Hindu 
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army retired before its arrival and took up its position at the foot of 
Mt. Abu, exactly at the same place where it had inflicted in A.D. 1178 
a crushing defeat upon Mu‘izz ud-DTn. 

Qutb ud-Dln, gaining strength from the help sent from Ghazni, 
resolved upon avenging his defeat and in the beginning of the month of 
Safar 593 A.H. (January, 1197) began his march towards Nahrwala. 
But Nizami and Fcrishta differ as to the route followed by Qutb ud-DTn 
on this occasion. Probably he passed through Pali and Nadol which 
he found deserted. At last on 13th of Rabiu-l-awwal 593 A.H. (3d. or 
4th February, 1197 2a ) Qutb ud-DTn contacted the main army of Bhlma 
which was under the command of Rai Karan, Wallan, and Darabaras. 
As the Hindus were entrenched on the same grounds which they occupied 
when they had defeated Mu'izz ud-DTn, it was deemed unpropitious to 
bring an action there lest the same should happen again. “Seeing 
their (Muslim’s) hesitation,” states Nizami, “the Hindus advanced to 
encounter them;” but Fcrishta states: “Qutb ud-DTn entered those 
defiles and broken ground and defeated them.” But as Nizami was 
the contemporary historian his account is more reliable. According to 
Nizami after facing each other for some time a battle took place which 
was obstinately contested from dawn to mid-day and ended in the 
complete overthrow of the Hindus who are said to have lost nearly 
50,000 killed. Ferishta’s figures are “nearly 15,000 killed and 20,000 
captives.” 24 Rai Karan escaped leaving 20 elephants and a large booty 
behind. Nahrwala was captured, and according to Fcrishta, a Muslim 
governor was left there; thereafter Qutb ud-DTn returned to Delhi by 
way of Ajmere. Nizami also states that Qutb ud-DTn returned to 
Delhi from Nahrwala by way of Ajmere, but does not mention any 
governor being left behind. 

The Khara/ara-gachhha Pattdvali of Jinapala to which reference 
has already been made is the only knowi^ Hindu source which refers 
to this struggle of Bhlma with the Muslims. According to the 
Pattdvali in V.S. 1251 Jinapati Suri was at Ajmere. The two months 
that he spent there were of the greatest trouble on account of the un¬ 
settled conditions created by the Muslims. 25 The reference is obviously 
to the final capture of Ajmere from Hariraja by Qutb ud-DTn. The 
Suri had to leave Ajmere on account of the upadrava and go to 
Anahilapataka. In V.S. 1253 (c.A.D. 1197) Jinapati saw Anahilapataka 
being sacked by the Muslims. 26 

The accounts of Hasan Nizami and Ferishta leave unsettled several 
points the most important amongst which is the identity of Jatwan. 
Elliot thought him to have been “a mere leader of thd Jat tribe which 
still maintains its position in the neighbourhood of the scene of action.” 27 
Probably Haig was following Elliot when he stated that it was “an army 
of Jats under a leader named Jatwan,” 28 as there seem to be no other 
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authority to support this statement. It has also been suggested that 
Jatwan was a mistranscription for Chauhan or Chahamana. 29 But 
Ferishta has twice stated that Jatwan was a general of Bhlma, though 
he did not cite any authority for his statements. Ferishta’s statements 
that Jatwan survived the first encounter with Qutb ud-DIn also contra¬ 
dicts the statement of Nizami. It is evident, therefore, that Ferishta’s 
information about Jatwan was faulty. Now, we know from the Khara - 
tara-gachchha Patiavali mentioned above, that one Bhlmasimha was the 
ruler or governor of Hansi in V.S. 1228 (c.A.D. 1171). 30 The Jatwan of 
the Muslim historians was most probably a general of this prince, who 
came to recover the lost fort for his master. 

This initial mistake in identifying Jatwan seems to be responsible 
for the second mistake of Ferishta, namely, the statement that Gujarat 
was first sacked by Qutb ud-DIn in 591 A.H. If Jatwan was the general 
of another Bhlmasimha whom Qutb ud-DIn had defeated that year, 
Ferishta’s mistake can be corrected by assuming that Qutb ud-DIn, in 
order to prevent any further attempt by the Hindus to recapture Hansi, 
laid a siege to the capital of Bhlmasimha which he captured; but the 
resemblance in the names of the two kings suggested to Ferishta; that 
Anahilapataka was meant. It is to show that there were two expeditions 
against Gujarat that Ferishta probably was obliged to differ from the 
dates given by Nizami, so that while Nizami says that at Ajmerc in 591 
A.H. Qutb ud-DIn heard the news of the impending action by the Mairs 
and Bhlma, Ferishta states that Qutb ud-DIn heard the same news in 
592 A.H. at Delhi. It was impossible for Ferishta to accept the earlier 
date, for according to him, in 591 A.H. Qutb ud-DIn first captured Nahr- 
wala. It is therefore apparent that Ferishta was mistaken as to the 
identity of Jatwan, and that Bhlma was only once defeated by Qutb ud- 
DIn, and his capital fell to the Muslims only once. 31 

Of the generals of Bhlm^ mentioned by the Muslim historians Dara- 
baras is evidently a corruption of the name of the Parainara chief Dhrira- 
varsha of Abu; Wallan is probably a mistranscription of Pahlan which 
in turn is a corrupt form of Prahladana, the brother of Dharavarsha. It 
has been suggested that Rai Karan is another mistranscription for Kirat, 
that is Klrtipala, brother of the Chahamana Kelhana, and founder of 
the Javalipur branch of the Chahatnanas. 32 But as the earliest known 
date of Klrtipala’s son, Sainarasirhha is A.D. 1182, this identification is 
not tenable. It is true that the Sundha Hill inscription speaks of a 
victory of Klrtipala over the Turushkas, but that probably refers to the 
fight against Mu*izz ud-DIn in A.D. 1178. As an inscription of Kelhana’s 
son Jayantasiriiha is dated V.S. 1251 (c. 1194-1195 A.D.), Karan cannot be 
identified with Kelhana either. For the present the identification of Rai 
Karan is not possible. 

Except in a vague manner, none of the Muslim! historians refer to 
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the fact or explain the retreat of the Muslm army of occupation from 
Gujarat. But for a few sporadic raids, for more than a century Gujarat 
remained unmolested by the Muslims. Probably they remembered for a 
long time the defeat of Mu'izz ud-Dln, the first defeat of Qutb ud-Dln, 
and then his hard won victory only to be followed by his ultimate ex¬ 
pulsion from Gujarat. The memory of these incidents were probably 
sufficient to keep them at bay for such a long period. No other north 
Indian dynasty put up a more sustained or successful resistance against 
the Muslims for a longer period. 

When did the Muslims leave Gujarat ? 

The Ahada grant of Bhlma proves that he was controlling Mewad in 
A.D. 1207, and the Abu stone inscription (no. 1) of V.S. 1265 shows that 
the mountain passes of Abu were again under his control by the year 
A.D. 1209. Probably by this time Bhlma gained control over the Bali 
district of Godwad in south-eastern Jodhpur, though the Nana stone 
inscription which has been found there is dated much later. This re¬ 
assertion of BlumTs position in southern Rajputana shows that the 
Muslims were forced to quit Gujarat at a much earlier date. Nizami 
states that after capturing Nahrwala, Qutb ud-Dln distributed robes of 
honour to the chief nobles and after receiving proofs of kindness, that is 
commendation from Mu‘izz ud-Dln, he returned to Ajmre. Ferishta 
states that Qutb ud-Dln left at Nahrwala a srong garrison under an 
officer. How and when this army of occupation was driven out of 
Gujarat is not mentioned. It does not seem possible that the Muslims 
had voluntarily left Gujarat after having conquered its capital. It is 
however certain that the army left by Qutb ud-Dln, if not Qutb ud-Dln 
himself, was forced to retreat and give up all territorial gains. It seems 
that there are two references to this heroic struggle of the Hindus to 
regain their independence. 

The first reference is contained in the Dabhoi prakisii composed by 
Somesvara, the contemporary poet. Of Lavanaprasada, this fragmentary 
prasasli slates : 

“How many god-like kings are there not on this earth ? But even 
all of them became troubled by the mere mention of the king of the 
Turushkas. When that (Turushka king), excessively angry, approached 
in order to fight, (it was Lavanaprasada) who placed. 

“By whom (Lavanaprasada) the king of the Turushkas.who 

had spattered the earth with the blood flowing from the severed heads 
of numerous kings—when he came in front with dry lips, full of doubt 
—was conquered at Stambha with his arm (strong) like a post ( siambha) 
and terrible through the sword. 

“.If he Lavanaprasada is a mortal, how is it that he conquered 

the lord of the Mlechchhas ?" ;i:] 
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The second reference is contained in the Devapattana prasasti of 
Srldhara which states : “Srldhara, the pride of the fort, (or “he whose 
pride was the fort’’) made like so much grass the host of the hercrtc 
Hammira, that moved like the high rising waves of the ocean which on 
the dissolution of the world inundates the shores, that smashed the hills 
by the impetus of the mere movement of his feet and that split in twain 
the circle of the earth.’’ 

These references indicate that the Muslim army after the departure 
of Qutb ud-Dln tried to extend their area of occupation by conquering 
the ports of Cambay and the holy city of Somanath. The capital of the 
Chaulukvas was ill adapted for defence, so that the surviving generals 
probably shifted towards the sea with the remnants of the army. As the 
Muslims drunk with their victory attacked these fortified places, they 
were repulsed with great slaughter. Probably the Hindus regained 
confidence after these victories, and followed them with renewed vigour 
without stopping till the Muslims were driven out of Gujarat. Bhlma 
was again in Anhilapataka in V.S. 1258 (c.A.D. 1201) as wc learn from the 
colophon of a manuscript. 31 

Pa ra mar a i n vasi o n 

Hardly was the Muslim danger over than Gujarat was invaded by 
the Paramaras of Malava. During the interval that elapsed between 
Vindhyavarman’s defeat and their fresh invasion of Gujarat, the Para¬ 
maras had gained much strength. Soon after his defeat at the hands of 
Kumara, Vindhyavarman must have occupied Dhara. 35 The Mandhata 
plates of Devapala state that Vindhyavarman was eager to extirpate the 
Gurjaras and rescued Dhara by force of arms. 30 A similar statement is 
made in an inscription of Arjunavarman. 37 This liberation of Dhara is 
also corroborated by ASadhara, a Jaina teacher, who states that he went 
to Dhara to the court of Vijayavarman (Vindhyavarman) when the 
Sapadalaksha country was conquered by the Mlechchha king. This 
Mlechchha king was identified by his commentator as ‘Shahibandina 
Turushkaraja’, 38 undoubtedly a corrupt form of Shihab ud-Dln, that is 
Mu'zz ud-DTn bin Sam who was also known as Shihab ud-Dln. Hence 
the event alluded to must have been the second battle of Tarain, from 
which it follows that Vindhyavarman occupied Dhara before A.D. 1192 . 

Since then the Paramaras, left in peace, were able to consolidate their 
power, while the Chaulukyas became weaker having lost a part of their 
army in fighting the Muslims. Therefore, Vindhyavarman’s son Subhata- 
varman (also known as Subhata or Sohada) was able to lead a successful 
expedition into Lata, and probably attacked Anhilapataka; for, the 
Mandhata plates of Devapala state that “the fire of the prowess of that 
conqueror of the quarters (Subhatavarman) whose splendour was like 
{he sun’s, in the guise of a forest fire even to-day blazes in the pattana of 
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the blustering Gurjara (garjjad Gurjara-paUane )*\ aa Subhatavarnian 
probably attacked after the Muslims had left the capital. It was probably 
the anarchy which followed the marauding raid of Subhatavarnian that 
helped the usurper Jayantasiiiiha to occupy Anhilapataka about this 
time. In that case Subhatavarman's attack must have taken place after 
V.S. 1261, as we know from the colophon of a manuscript that in that 
year Bhlma was reigning in his capital. 10 

Merutuiiga, however, makes the Malava king turn from the frontier 
and states : “While this king (Bhlma II) was reigning, the king of 
Malava, named Sohada, advanced to the border of Gujarat, with the in¬ 
tention of devastating the country, but the minister of Bhlmadeva went 
to meet him and addressed this couplet to him,— 

Thy blaze of might, O sun of kings, gleams in the eastern quarter 
But it will be extinguished, when thou shall descend into the 

western region. 

When Sohada heard this disagreeable utterance of the minister, he turn¬ 
ed back again.”. 11 But Merutuiiga was not only mistaken about the non¬ 
violent method which was successful in turing out Subhatavarnian, he 
was also mistaken about the extent of his raid as well. We have seen 
that from the Paramara records it appears that Subhatavarnian reached 
Anahilapalaka. From the contemporary Gujarat chronicles, we learn 
that he conquered and occupied Dabhoi for some lime, 

Arisimha states that the gold pitchers from the temple of Vaidya- 
natha in Darbhavatl were removed by the lord of Malava, but Vastupala 
put them there again.' 1 - Though Arisimha docs not mention the name 
of this Malava king, two other contemporary works, state that it was 
king Subhatavarnian who removed the golden pitchers from the temple 
of Vaidyanatha in Darbhavatl, and these pitchers were ultimately res¬ 
tored by Vastupala. 4:t Thus Subhatavarnian raided Dabhoi before V.S. 
1267. It was probably this Paramara pilferer of temples who destroyed 
the mosques and minarets as alleged by al‘Awfi. It seems that the 
reference to the Malava invasion in the following passage of Sridhara’s 
Devapattana prasasli also refers to this invasion : “He (Sridhara) quickly 
again made stable by the power of his mantra (ie. his political adviccv 
wisdom, or charm) the country, that had been shaken by the multitude 
of the (impetuous) war elephants of Malava resembling a forest of dark 
tamala trees, and he protected glorious Devapattana by his own power”. 11 
Though it is not clear what Srldhara means by his mantra it seems that 
his fort withstood the siege of both the Muslims and of Subhatavarnian 
hence he was very proud of it. As his fort was near Somnath, Subhata- 
varman must have proceeded as far as that place, though he apparently 
failed to occupy it. 

But it was probably Lavariaprasada who really saved Gujarat by 
driving away Subhajavarman. SomeSvara states that the king of Dhara 
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came lo invade liib dominions but iindig him firm in his opposition re¬ 
traced his steps. 4 •’ I he Dabhoi prasasli also composed by Some£vara 
records : “Lavanaprasada, who w T as a repository of medicine like valour, 
cured (his country) when the crowd of the princes of Dhara, of Dakshina 
and of Maru, who resembled diseases, (attacked it)”. 10 That this king of 
Dhara was Subhatavarman is proved by the following statements of 
Balachanda, wiio describes with the hlep of a mythic imagery the terrible 
struggle that took place between the two adversaries which resulted only 
in the good of their common enemy, the Yadavas. “Certainly this bhima 
(Sarikha) caused to recede the kalakuta poison in the shape of the Yadava 
army, which arose from the ocean in the form of the war churned 
(violently agitated) by the son of Arnoraja (Lavanaprasada), who, having 
figures like those of gods, came and struck on one side, and on the other 
(side) by the powerful Srlbhata alone who w 7 as thoroughly conversant 
with his duties, having a mountain in Mfilava in the middle”. 17 This 
tfrlbhata is undoubtedly Subhatavarman, and this verse shows that the 
Yadavas did not come as the allies of the Paramaras. 

Merutuhga calls Subhatavarman’s son Arjunavarman ‘the destroyer 
of Gujarat’ and states that Arjunavarman, ‘quite defeated the realm of 
Gurjara’. 48 Arjunavarman defeated one Jayantasiriiha or Jayasiiiiha, who 
for some time had usurped the throne of Gujarat and occupied the 
capital. Though Jayantasiiiiha is not mentioned in any chronicle, one 
of his own grants issued from Anahilapataka proves his existence. Several 
Paramara records on the other hand refer to Arjunavarman’s victory over 
a Jayasiiiiha, and the unusual Dhar -prasasli, which is a drama in four 
acts of which only two have survived, narrates the victory of Arjuna¬ 
varman over Gurjaraprt/i Jayasiiiiha. The daughter of jayasiiiiha is 
referred t o as ‘ Chau hi kya-ni ah i- ma h endra-d u h it a devl Jayasri, wh ich 
shows clearly that a Chaulukya of Gujarat was meant. 40 According to 
the Dliax-prasasd, Arjunavarman defeated Jayasiiiiha in the valley of the 
Parva mountain and captured his dughter jayaSri. The Parva mountain, 
which has not yet been identified, might have been the Pawagadh near 
Ghampaner. However, according to this drama, the king fell in love with 
the captured princess and probably married her. This seems to indicate 
that Jayantasiiiiha bought peace by marrying his daughter to Arjuna¬ 
varman. As the Piplianagar grant of Arjunavarman of A.D. 1210 50 refers 
to his victory over Jayantasiiiiha his invasion of Gujarat must have taken 
place earlier. A Bhopal grant of Arjunavarman shows that he reached 
Broach in A.D. 1213. 51 

It has been assumed on the basis of the Bhopal grant that the Para¬ 
maras occupied Lata under Arjunavarman. However, we learn from the 
colophon of a manuscript that in (V) Samvat 1247, Bhrigukachchha was 
being governed by one Danda. Sobhanadeva during the prosperous reign 
of Bhima; the colophon of another manuscript shows that Lata was 
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included within Bhlma’s territory in V.S. 1252^“ (A.D. 1195). Hence 
the Paramaras could only have conquered Lata between c.A.D. 1195-1213, 
that is either during the reign of Subhatavarman or that of Arjuna- 
varman. But their hold on Lata was precarious and resulted in the 
power passing into the hands of a Chahamana family headed by one 
Siiiiha. The Chaulukyas regained the province of Lata probably by the 
end of the third dacade of the 13th century A.D., for, we know that by 
that time they defeated a Yadava army on the banks of the Narmada. 
The colophon of a manuscript dated V.S. 1298 (c.A.D. 1231-32) shows 
that Bhrigukachchha was at that time under Lavanaprasada’s grandson, 
VIsaladeva. 55 

Political changes in Lata 

The history of Lata during this period is confusing. It seems that 
after the Paramaras, the Yadavas repeatedly attacked it; this provided 
the opportunity to some local families to assert their powers. The 
Chaulukyas also attempted to regain their lost province : thus the un¬ 
fortunate country was turned into a battle field for nearly four decades. 
The two contemporary Gujarat chronicles, namely the Klriikaurnudi of 
Somesvara (KK) and the Vasanlavildsa of Balachandra (VV), and the 
contemporary historical drama Hammiramadamardana (HMM) record 
different incidents of this protracted struggle, and by reconciling the 
statements of all the three we learn that the country came under the 
possession of a Chahamana Simha. 51 Simha enjoyed the friendly support 
of the Paramaras, but being left in the lurch when the Yadavas attacked 
him, he turned for support to the Chaulukyas. 55 Some time later, Simha's 
nephew, Saiikha, or Saiigramasiriiha, came into prominence, 50 by inflict¬ 
ing* a disastrous defeat on the Yadavas. 57 It is probable that Arjuna- 
varman did not like that Siriiha, an ally of the Chaulukyas, should remain 
at Broach; hence he might have gone there in A.D. 1213 to drive away 
Simha, and to install fSahkha in his place. More than a decade later, 
Lata was again invaded by the Yadavas—this time under Simhana aided 
by Sarikha; and when Lavanaprasada and Viradhavala attempted to 
oppose the Yadavas, they were confronted by a rising of the kings of 
Marwad. 58 So Lavanaprasada concluded a treaty with Simhana, 59 and 
accompanied with his son Viradhavala, went north to Marwad. In their 
absence Sarikha attacked Cambay, but was defeated by Vastupala. 00 
Sankha then induced Yadava Simhana to invade Gujarat again. 01 This 
time the combination against the Chaulukyas was even more formidable 
than before : the Marwad kings had again rebelled, the king of Malava, 
Paramara Devapala, was about to attack, and a Muslim invasion was 
apprehended. 02 But a set of spies managed to effect a breach between 
Sahkha and Simhana, after which the former submitted to Viradhavala. 05 
The kings of Marwad also submitted. 04 The Muslim invasion was success- 
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fully repulsed. ,,; ‘ During this second phase of the war for Lata, Lavana¬ 
prasada was staying near the river Sabhramati,‘ ;,i and is not stated to have 
taken any part in the struggle which was successfully faced by VTradha- 
vala. 

We shall now proceed to give a more detailed account of these pro- 
traded wariare from which by the end of BhTma s reign the Chaulukyas 
e merged victorio u s. 

Yadava Invasion 

The repeated Yadava attacks were even more dangerous than that 
of the Paramaras, as the former were at the time the strongest neighbour of 
the Chaulukyas. 'The attack of Yadava Bhiilama, which has already been 
noted, seems to have opened the flood gate of invasion of Gujarat from 
that quarter. After Bhiilama came his son Jaitugi, one of whose inscrip¬ 
tions of A.D. 1200 states that he conquered the Gurjaras/' 7 We have 
already seen that the VV states that while Subhatavarman was lighting 
Lavanaprasada, the Yadava army rose like a deadly poison and were 
driven back by £ahkha. 08 As both Jaitugi and Subhatavarman reigned 
upto A.D. 1210, the Yadavas mentioned in the VV seems to have been 
the army of Jaitugi. 

Jaitugi's son Sitiihana carried with even greater vigour the policy 
of his father and grandfather. In an inscription at Ambem, a Brahmin 
chief called Kholesvara, who was a general of Sitiihana, claims to have 
humbled the pride of the Gurjaras. His son Rama succeeded him, and 
a large expedition under his command was again sent against Gujarat. 
Rama advanced upto the Narmada, where a battle was fought in which 
he slew numerous Gujarati soldiers but was himself killed in action. 00 
This indicates two invasions. Dr. 11. C. Ray has identified the first in¬ 
vasion of Kholesvara with the one described in the KK, and which was 
probably brought to a halt by Lavanaprasada by means of a treaty. The 
second invasion by Rama according to Dr. Ray was the one repulsed by 
VTradhavala and formed part of the theme of the HMM. 70 But as VTsala- 
deva, the son of VTradhavala, also claims to have defeated an army of 
Siiiihana, 71 both R. G. Bhandarkar and Fleet were of the opinion that 
though the invasion of Kholesvara might be the one decribcd in the KK, 
the invasion of Rama ought to be identified with the one repulsed by 
VIsaladeva before he had ascended the throne, that is some time in 
A.D. 1237. 72 We are inclined o accept the proposed identification of 
Bhandarkar and Fleet, for the HMM far from describing any victory of 
VTradhavala over Siiiihana relates how a fight between the two was 
avoided by diverting the Yadava attack. Moreover, according to the 
HMM, Siiiihana had proceeded up to the river Tapti whence he was 
diverted towards Malava by the spy Nipunaka; 7 * but the Ambem inscrip¬ 
tion definitely states that Rama fought on the banks of the Narmada, 
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which lies to the north of Tapti. It is also known that in V.S. 1298 
(c. A.D. 1242), VTsaladeva was governing Broach, 74 hence it was quite 
likely for him to have fought Rama on the banks of Narmada a few 
years earlier. Thus the invasion which is said to have been averted by a 
clever stratagem could hardly have been the invasion led by Rama. 

An account of the first invasion of Gujarat by Sirhhana is given by 
the poet Somesvara in the KK. As it presents in detail a glaring picture 
of the effects of an invasion in those days written by a contemporary poet, 
it is worthy of being quoted here. Somesvara writes : “While peace was 
reigning all over the kingdom, Siiiihana, the king of Deccan (Dakshincn- 
(Ira ), having heard of the prosperity of Gujarat, ordered his army to 
invade the country. The capital of Gujarat trembled with fear when 
the advance of Simhana’s amy was reported. Being afraid of this foreign 
invasion no one among the subjects of the Gurjara (king) began the 
construction of a new house or stored grains, and the minds of all were 
restless. Neglecting to secure the grain in their fields they showed a 
peculiar solicitude to procure carts, and as the army of the enemy 
approached nearer and nearer, the people with their fears greatly excited 
moved further and further. When Lavanaprasada heard of the in¬ 
numerable host of the Yadava prince, he knit his brow in anger; and 
though he had a small army, proceeded with it to meet that of the 
enemy, which was vastly superior. When the forces of Siiiihana arrived 
on the banks of the Tapti, he rapidly advanced to Mahi. Seeing, on the 
one hand, the vast array of the enemy, and, on the other, the indomit¬ 
able power of the Chaulukya force, the people were full of doubt and 
could not foresee the result. The enemy burnt villages on their w ? ay, and 
the volume of smoke that rose up in the air, showed the position of their 
camp to the terrified people and enabled them to direct their movements 
accordingly. The Yadavas overran the country about Bhrigukachchha 
while the plentiful crops were still standing in the fields, but the king 
of Gurjara land did not think them unconquerable’’. 75 

In the meanwhile four kings of Marwad ( chalurbhir-Maru-bhupaih) 
rose against Lavanaprasada and his son VTradhavala, The chiefs of 
Godhra and Lata too, seceeded from Lavanaprasada’s army, left the 
camp, and allied themselves with the four Marwad kings. 76 In these 
circumstances Lavanaprasada suddenly stopped his march and turned 
back to put down the Maru kings. According to the VV, the Maru kings 
were fighting king Lunasaka (a variant of Lavanaprasada), and Vlradha- 
vala went to fight the Maru kings. The Yadava army, however, did not 
advance further, because, as Somesvara puts it, “deer do not follow a 
lion’s path even when he has left it.” 

This last sentence of Somesvara was rightly criticised by R. G. 
Bhandarkar who pointed out : “If the invasion spread such terror over 
the country as Somesvara himself represents, and the army of Siiiihana 
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was so large, it is impossible to conceive how it could have ceased to 
advance when the Gurjara prince retreated, unless he had agreed to pay 
a tribute or satisfied the Yadava commander in some way.” The answer 
to this problem seems to be contained in the specimen of a treaty with 
the names of Lavanaprasada and Simhana attached to it, from which it 
appears that a treaty of that nature must have actually been concluded 
between them. 77 

This treaty of alliance or Yarnalapatra, as it is called, runs as follows: 
“On this day the 15th Sudi of Vai£akha, in the year Samvat 1288, in the 
camp of victory, (a treaty) between the M a h drdjad h iraja-S ri m a £-S i til h a n a 
and the Mahamandalekvara-Rdnka Sri Lavanaprasada. Simhana whose 
partimony is paramount sovereignty and the Mahamandaletuara Sri 
Lavanaprasada should according to former usage confine themselves, 
each to his own country; neither should invade the country of the other. 
If a powerful enemy attacked either of them, they should jointly oppose 
him. If from the country of either any noble fled into the territory of 
the other taking with him anvhing of value, he should not be given asylum 
and all valuables removed by the refugees should be restored”. 78 

This treaty is dated V.S. 1288; but as most of the documents in the 
Lekliapaddhati , from which the treaty is quoted, are dated in V.S. 1288, 
the date is of little worth except for showing the date of the compilation 
of the Lekliapaddhati . The HMM speaks of two attacks by Simhana, the 
second of which is described in the drama. The invasion, which is 
referred to as the past one in the HMM, is probably the one at the end 
of which this treaty was concluded. As one manuscript of the HMM is 
dated V.S. 1286, the first invasion of Simhana must have taken place 
earlier than V.S. 1286. 

This treaty does not confer on Simhana the advantages of a victor, 
from which it has been concluded that probably Lavanaprasada induced 
him to sign the treaty by paying him an indemnity. But there is another 
document in the Lekliapaddhati also dated V.S. 1288 which seems to 
reveal the reason behind Simhana\s willingness to come to terms. This 
document is a deed for the sale of a slave girl in the preamble to which 
it is stated that when Mahamaridalesvara Rdnaka Sri - VTr a d h a val ade v a 
had attacked Maharashtra, a man had brought a fair looking girl as 
captive,—who was now being sold. From the peculiar form used in this 
deed it seems that many slave girls were brought from Maharashtra on 
this occasion. 70 It appears therefore, that while Lavanaprasada faced 
Simhana with a small army, he sent his son VIradhavala with another 
army to ravage the territory of the Yadavas. This task VIradhavala 
accomplished with so striking success, that Siriihana was left with no 
other alternative than to conclude the treaty on equal terms. 

The treaty was of great advantage to Gujarat and shows Lavana¬ 
prasada to be a statesman; not only it relieved the country from the 
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YSdava attack, but the guarantee of Yadava help in case Gujarat was 
attacked by a third party, seemed to have had the effect of protecting the 
country against the Paramara raids, while Lavanaprasada and VTradha- 
vala went north to put down the rebellion of the Marwad kings. The 
other clause which obliged both the contracting parties to “confine 
themselves each to his own country according to former usage” suggests 
that Lata remained a part of Gujarat. As the Paramaras are nowhere 
mentioned in this struggle which took place entirely in Lata, it seems 
evident that they had at this time no influence in that country. But, as 
we shall see, local rulers still continued to govern Lata. 

But the treaty did not prevent Siiiihana to attack Gujarat again, 
ostensibly at the instigation of Sankha, 80 Probably Siiiihana did not feel 
bound to keep the terms of the treaty which circumstances forced him to 
accept, and as soon as he obtained promise of help from &ankha he 
marched towards Gujarat again. This time the minister Vastupala 
managed through the medium of a spy to have the Yadava advances 
diverted towards Malaya or at least stopped near the banks of Tapti near 
a forest which seems to have been the boundary of the Malava kingdom. 81 
The same spy then managed a forged letter to fall into the hands of 
Siiiihana, which, purporting to have come from the hands of Paramara 
Devapala, addressed Sank ha as Mahamandale&vara and ordered him to 
obey certain instructions, and reminded him of the death of his father at 
the hands of the Yadavas. As the spy had already induced Sarikha to 
accept the stolen horse of Devapala,—which was mentioned in the letter 
as a gift from the Malava king,—Simhana naturally started enquiries; 
this frightened Sarikha who immediately left the Yadava camp. As in 
the HMM it is taken for granted that with the desertion of Sarikha the 
Yadava menace was over, it may be presumed that Simhana went hack 
and again sent another army under Rama several years later (c. 1237 A.D.) 
to invade Gujarat. This army was defeated by Vlsaladeva and its com¬ 
mander killed. 

History of Sank ha 

It was probably the repeated Yadava attacks which raised into 
prominence Sarikha, an otherwise unknown chieftain of Lata. In the 
HMM he is invariably referred to as Saiigramasiriiha, whereas the KK and 
the VV call him Sarikha, and all the three works agree that he was the 
son of Sindhuraja; the Sukritakirtikallolini definitely identifies &irikha 
with Sahgramasiriiha. 8 *. 

In the W Sarikha is called a Chahamana, 83 and in the KK it is stated 
that the town of Cambay belonged to him by right of descent, as his 
ancestors had formerly held it. 84 The Hansot grant of Bhartrivaddha 
issued from Broach in V.S. 813, reveals the existence of a line of six 
generations of Chahamanas who appear to have resided in the region of 
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Broach and held sway over Lata. 85 As Broach according to the chronicles 
was the seat of Sarikha’s government, he might have belonged to the line 
of the Chahamanas mentioned above, but no precise identification of his 
ancestry is possible. 

Besides Siriiha, the uncle of Sarikha, the HMM refers to another king 
of Lata named Sahajapala, who is spoken of in connection with a past 
event as well as with the events dealt with in the play. 89 Sarikha’s exact 
status is not mentioned in the HMM except in the forged letter where he 
is designated as the Mahdmandalesvara of Devapala, the Paramara king 
of Malava. 87 Both the KK and the W mention another king of Lata 
who is not named, 88 hence S. R. Bhandarkar suggested that Siriiha and 
Sahajapala were identical. 89 As the HMM does not call Saiikha the king 
of Lata, this is probably what .is meant, but in view of the testimony 
of the VV and the KK it has to be admitted that in that case Lata was 
divided into two parts: one was being ruled by Sariklia from Broach, 
and the other by Sahajapala, who might have been Sankha 1 s uncle Simha, 
or his cousin, that is Simha’s son. 

Identity of Sankha 

In the HMM, Sankha is said to be the nephew of Siriiha king of 
Liita, 90 but the KK and the W does not mention Siriiha. The VV states 
that when Lavanaprasada and Subhatavarman were fighting each other, 
and the Yadavas took advantage of it and invaded Lata, it was satikha 
who repulsed the Yadavas. This indicates that Sariklia was wielding 
power as early as the first decade of the 13th century A.D., as Subhata¬ 
varman was succeeded by his son Arjunavarman by A.D. 1210. In that 
case Sankha must have come to power earlier. The HMM states that 
Siriiha was deserted by his friend the Malava king when attacked by the 
Yadavas as a result of which he came to terms with VIradhavala. 91 Pro¬ 
bably it was in this conflict that Sankha came to the forefront by check¬ 
ing the advance of the Yadavas under Jaitugi. About Sarikha’s father, 
Sindhuraja, none of the chronicles give any information, except stating 
that he was an enemy of VIradhavala and lost his life at the hand of the 
Yadavas. 92 

In the HMM, Vastupala praises 6arikha very highly for his victory 
over the army of Sirhhana by which he put into shade the wonder which 
previously had been witnessed on the Reva (Narmada) when Ravana’s 
pride was checked by Arjuna (Kartyavlrya). 03 Probably during this time 
Sankha had been acting as a feudatory of the Paramaras. But later he 
was defeated and captured by the Yadavas and spent some time in a 
Yadava prison. 94 Probably durng his imprisonment Sankha shifted his 
allegiance to the Yadavas, and agreed to lead the army of Sirhhana into 
Gujarat. 95 The first invasion of Gujarat by Sirhhana apparently ending 
in a truce, Lavanaprasada and VIradhavala left for Marwad. Taking 
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advantage of their absence, Sarikha decided to attack Cambay where 
Vastupala had been left in charge. According to Meruturiga, a Muslim 
merchant named Saiida (Sayyad ?) had invited Sarikha, the Mahd-Sadha- 
nika of Broach to help him against Vastupala. 96 Both the VV and KK 
state that Sarikha sent an emissary to Vastupala at Cambay demanding 
the surrender of the city. The emissary threatened Vastupala with dire 
consequences in case of refusal and promised him high offices under 
Sahkha if he complied with the demand. Vastupala disdainfully dis¬ 
missed the emissary ; Saiikha attacked Cambay and in a well contested 
battle was decisively beaten and retired. The Muslim merchant Saiida 
was killed by Vastupala. 97 

It is probable that chagrined by this defeat, Sahkha again joined the 
Yadavas, and it was due to his incitement that Simhana led another 
attack on Gujarat. How this attack was foiled and the alliance dissolved 
has already been narrated. 98 Saiikha after deserting Simhana collected 
his troops and proceeded towards Cambay. This rendered Vastupala 
uneasy and he threatened to destroy Sarikha. Probably Sarikha was 
coining with hostile intention, but he had maintained a representative at 
Cambay to allay suspicion. That dignitary, when accused by Vastupala 
of bad faith, assured the minister that Sarikha was coming with his troops 
to help Vuadhavala against the Turushkas. Vastupala appeared to be 
satisfied with this explanation, but made arrangements for the defence of 
Cambay." 

This is the last we hear of Sahkha. Nothing more is known of him. 
As Broach is known to have been under Vlradhavala’s son VIsaladeva 100 
in V.S. 1298, presumably Sarikha was deprived of all power and position 
by that time. The last known date of Bhlma is V.S. 1296; Broach might 
have once again coinc under the sway of the Chaulukyas during the reign 
of Bhlma, for probably Sahkha was finally removed from Broach by 
VIsaladeva, whom we have supposed to have defeated the Yadava army 
under Rama in A.D. 1237 on the banks of the Narmada. 

Rebellion in Marwad 

During this period the feudatories of Marwad had rebelled twice, 
and had on both the occasions taken advantage of the Yadava attack. On 
the first occasion, there were four rebel princes who were finally subdued 
by Lavanaprasada and Vlradhavala. On the second occasion there were 
three of them, namely, Udayasirhha, Somasiriiha and Dharavarsha. 10 ' 

Dharavarsha is undoubtedly the Abu Paramara chief of that name, 
and is probably identical with the king of Chandravati said to have been 
defeated by Lavanaprasada’s father, Arnoraja. 102 This would show that 
Dharavarsha tried to break away from the Chaulukyas on the accession 
of Bhlma, but being unsuccessful, had to render valuable assistance 
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during the Muslim invasion, but again broke into rebellion and was 
again forced to submit. 

Somasiriiha was probably the Mahdrajddhirdja Somasiriiha, known 
from an inscription found near Nana in the Godvad district. 10 '* 

Udaysimha is probably identical with the Javalipura Chahamana 
king of that name, who was a grandson of KIrtipala, and of whom the 
Sundha Hill inscription states : “He (Udayaraja) curbed the pride of the 
Turushkas, was not conquered by the Gurjara king, and put an end to 
Sindhuraja”. 101 This Sindhuraja might have been the father of Sarikha. 

Another prince mentioned in the HMM is Jayatala of Mewad, 
who had not joined Vlradhavala and against whom Hammlra 
had marched. 105 This prince has been identified with Jaitrasiriiha, the 
Guhilot king of Mewad (c. A.D. 1213-1256 100 ), whose grandfather, 
Kumarasiiiiha, ousted from the country the enemy prince Kltu (i.e. 
Chahamana KIrtipala whose grandson Udayasiriiha is mentioned above) 
and after pleasing the Gurjara king (Bhlma) became king at Aghata- 
pura. 107 Two manuscripts written at Aghatapura in A.D. 1227 and 1256, 
show that Jaitrasimha was ruling there at the time and had assumed the 
title of Mahdrajddhirdja . l08 The Ahada grant of Bhlma shows that in 
A.D. 1207 he was holding sway over Mewad and Aghata; but the HMM 
and the two manuscripts indicate that some time between A.D. 1207-1227, 
the Guhilots had declared their independence and Mewad and Aghata 
were temporarily lost to the Chaulukyas. 

Bhimasimha 

The HMM mentions a Bhimasimha who is called the SimanLamayi 
of Saurashtra, and who has been identified with Bhlma himself. 100 But 
the way he is mentioned in the HMM leaves little doubt as to his feuda¬ 
tory status. He seems to be identical with Bhimasimha, the lord of 
Saurashtra, mentioned in the Sukritakirtihallolini, who gave up the tax 
on Jaina temples for the religious merits of his parents. Tejahpala gave 
this Bhlmasiriiha 500 drammas for the protection of Girnar. 110 This 
Bhimasimha may also be identical with Bhimasimha whose father 
Luniga came from Marusthali to Saurashtra as a general. 111 

Lord of Godraha 

In the KK a Godraha-ndlha is stated to have rebelled against Vlra¬ 
dhavala; he may be identical with Ghughula, the ruler of Godhra in 
Mahltata. 112 

An unidentified Muslim invasion of Gujarat 

It has been stated above, that according to the HMM, during the 
second attack of Siriihana and Sarikha, Vlradhavala was faced with an 
impending Muslim invasion. The drama derives its name Hamrmra- 
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madamardana from the defeat of the leader of the Muslim general by 
Vlradhavala, which it describes. 

In HMM a spy comes and describes to Vlradhavala the ruthless 
massacre of men, women, and children by the Muslims in Me wad. The 
people through terror preferred committing suicide; some fell into wells, 
some set lire to their houses and burnt themselves, while others idled 
with rage fell upon the enemy, all of them crying for their dear ones. 11 ' 1 
This was the result of the attack of Mllachchhrlkara who had a Muslim 
rival called Kharpar Khan. Mllachchhrlkara was driven out of Mewad 
by a clever ruse and Vastupala sent a spy in the guise of a messenger of 
Kharpar Khan to Baghdad, where the spy lodged a complaint before the 
Khallpa, who is described as the overlord of all the Mlechchha tribe, 11 ‘— 
that Mllachchhrlkara did not obey the Khallpa's order. The Khallpa 
thereupon, sent back the spy with an order to Kharpar Khan to send 
Mllachchhrlkara in chains to Baghdad. On receipt of the order, Kharpar 
Khan marched towards the territory of Mllachchhrlkara to whom this 
information was conveyed by another Gujarat spy. Yet another spy 
informed some Gurjara Mandalesvaras , such as Kurapala and Pratapa- 
siiiiha, 111 that Vlradhavala would give them the whole of the country 
of the Turushkas when they (the Turushkas) were killed in battle, and 
thus won them over. Mllachchhrlkara had in the meantime sent his 
two spiritual preceptors, named Radi and Kadi, to Baghdad to intercede 
with the Khallpa. During their absence Vlradhavala attacked him and 
he fled away without offering any resistance. 110 Later when Radi and 
Kadi returned from Baghdad after receiving from the Khallpa the autho¬ 
risation for Mllachchhrlkara to establish a kingdom, Vastupala had them 
captured on the high seas along with another Muslim called Vajradina 
and kept them confined at Cambay. Mllachchhrlkara since then often 
sent his ministers to Gujarat to intercede for the release of his preceptors 
whose continued captivity ensured a lifelong peace with the Muslims. 117 

Merutuhga partly corroborates the last part of the episode. Accord¬ 
ing to him, once Alima the preceptor of Suratrana, the king of the 
Mleclick}ins, came to Gujarat on his way to Mecca, and it was Tcjah- 
pala who dissuaded Lavanaprasada and Vlradhavala,—who were set on 
for Alima as a couple of wolves for a goat,—from capturing Alima. 
When the Suratrana heard this he wrote to Vastupala (sic): “You are 
ruler in my kingdom, I am only your javelin bearer, so you must always 
favour me with orders directing me what to doT Being thus pressed 
by the Suratrana every year, Vastupala asked for and obtained a statute 
of Rishava, but for no apparent reason the god became so angry that he 
forthwith stopped granting Vastupala any further interview'. 118 

From the Prabandhakosa of Raja^ekhara, w T e learn that once spies 
from Delhi informed Vastupala that Suratrana Sri Mojadma of Delhi 
w r as advancing west from that city with his army and had already corn- 
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pletcd four stages of the march. “So be careful’', the spy added, “I think 
he will enter Gurjaradhara through Abu.” The minister after thank¬ 
ing the spy took him to Vlradhavala, who, having heard the story said: 
“Vastupala, Gardhavilla, though accomplished in Gardhavividya, was 
conquered by the Mlechchhas. Siladitya also was put to difficulty by 
them. Jayantachandra, lord of the earth extending over 700 yojanas 
was also by them led to destruction. Prithvlraja, who had released 
Suratrana Sahavadlna after imprisoning him twenty times, was made 
a prisoner by them. So they arc difficult to be defeated. What will 
you do?” Vastupala assured Vlradhavala and departed with one lac of 
horses to meet the Suratrana. On his way Vastupala propitiated the 
goddess Mahanakadcvl who appeared before him and said: ‘\Son! 

Be not afraid. The Yavanas will enter by way of Mt. Abu. As soon 
as they cross the pass have it closed by one of your princes. Then 
when they will enter their abode, with a firm mind pounce on them 
with all your army. The goddess of victory will be yours.” Hearing 
this, Vastupala sent a man to Dharavarsha, the nay aka of Arbudagiri 
(Mt. Abu) and a servitor (sevaka) of Vastupala. This man told Dhara¬ 
varsha that the Mlcchchha troops were advancing, and that Dhara¬ 
varsha should allow the troops to enter and then close the pass. Dhara¬ 
varsha did as he was told. The Yavanas entered the pass. As soon as 
the Yavanas entered their camps, the dreaded Vastupala fell on them. 
Many Yavanas were killed; there arose the cry of ‘ bumbd / Some 
Yavanas placed their lingers between their teeth, other did toba (tobam 
kuwanti), but they were not spared. 119 The decapitated heads of a lac 
of Muslims were sent by the minister Vastupala to Dhavalokka (Dholka) 
to show them to his master Vlradhavala. 120 

Rajasekhara then continues that some years after this incident, the 
mother of Mojadlna started on a pilgrimage to Mecca. Having heard 
this news from his spies, Vastupala ordered his sailors to sieze all her 
properties and forward the same to him. The captain of Mojadln’s 
mother’s ship then came and complained to Vastupala that pirates had 
robbed the property of an old Muslim lady. On their disclosing her 
identity, Vastupala received her with great respect, and pretending to 
have caught the pirates, restored her property. He then showered on 
Mojadin’s mother every honour and kept her in great comfort. On 
her way back to Delhi, she insisted upon Vastupala’s accompanying her, 
which lie did with Vlradhavala's permission. Vastupala obtained from 
the Suratrana a promise to maintain friendly relations with Vlradhavala 
and five large pieces of marbles, with which he caused statues to be 
made. 121 

Apparently the HMM, Prabandhachintamani, and Prabandhakosa 
are referring to the same Muslim attack. Of these three works, the 
HMM is the only contemporary one. The story of hostages as given 
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in the HMM and the Prabandhachinlamani are practically the same, 
the difference being in the imagination of the two authors: Jayasimha 
Suri .wove around it a story of spies as unbelievable as Meruturiga’s 
story of divine displeasure, Rajafekhara’s story of Mojadln’s mother 
seems to have been based on the same original idea as the other two, 
namely, pleasing the Sultan of Delhi by Vastupala’s adroit handling 
of the Sultan's relatives. The story of the hostages is difficult to believe, 
but the Mongols having at this time closed the overland route to 
Arabia, it is not surprising that the Sultan of Delhi would have liked 
to maintain amicable relations with the power that controlled the ports 
of Broach, Cambay, and Somanath. 

S. R. Bhandarkar proposed that Mllachchhrlkara should be identified 
with Iltutmish who had once held the post of Amir-i-shikar under Qutb 
ud-DIn, as according to that scholar it was the only word from which 
Milachchhrtkara could have been derived. This identification is un¬ 
tenable, because, it has been shown, that the one word cannot be 
derived from the other. But there are other grounds for identifying 
Mllachchhrlkara with Iltutmish, sych as, the description in the HMM 
of his rivalry with Kharpar Khan. Though Kharpar Khan too cannot 
be identified, Iltutmish is known to have had to fight with rival clai¬ 
mants to the throne of Delhi, of whom one was Taj ud-DTn Yaldooz, 
the other being Nasir ud-DTn Qabacha. Moreover in A.D. 1229 (A.H. 
626), Iltutmish received from the Caliph al-Mustansir Billa a robe of 
honour, “accompanied by a diploma confirming him in the kingdom 
of Hindusthan with the title of great Sultan. 7 ' This resembles to great 
extent the message which Radi and Kadi were bringing from the 
Caliph. But as none of the Muslim historians mention the capture of 
the envoys and as Merutunga says that the Sultan’s preceptor’s were 
saved by VastupSla, the story of their capture may be dismissed as part 
of the drama, though it was quite likely for the Caliph’s envoys at this 
period to have gone through Gujarat, where the Muslim’s were always 
treated very favourably. 

If Iltutmish attacked Gujarat during this period the Muslim 
histories contain no reference to it. But it was probable for Jayasimha 
to have based his plot on some of the incidents which might have taken 
place when Iltutmish captured Mandwar, probably modern Mandor 
near Jodhpur in the Siwalik territory, in A.D. 1226 (624 A.H.), or when 
he invaded MSlava in A.D. 1234 (632 A.H.) captured Bhilsa, and 
sacked Ujjain, where he broke the famous temple of Mahakala. If 
Iltutmish sent out a raiding party to Gujarat, it must have been of a 
very minor nature which none of the Muslim historians have recorded. 

The full name and titles of Iltutmish was Sultan Mu'azzain Shams- 
ud-Duniya Wa ud-DTn Abu-1 Muzaffar Iltutmish; hence he could not 
have been the Mojadlna of RajaSekhara. The only Mu‘izz ud-DTn, 
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who could have been a contemporary of Vastupala, was Mu‘izz ud-DIn 
Bahram, the son of Iltutmish and successor of Raziyya; he reigned 
for only two years (April, 1240-May, 1242), by which time Vlradhaval.i 
was dead. Moreover it does not seem possible that during the brief 
and inglorious reign of Bahram, an expedition to Gujarat was attempted. 
It seems far more probable for Rajasekhara to have added his fancy, 
in order to throw lustre to the name of Vastupala, to a traditional story 
of the defeat of Mu'izz ud-DIn bin Sam in A.I). 1178 by Miilaraja II. 

Invasion of Cnlch by Foreign Powers 

According to the Jagaducharita, 122 Cutch was during this period 
attacked by Pithadeva of Para, who, having destroyed the whole country, 
occupied Bhadrevar for some time, and after demolishing the rampart 
of that city returned to his country. The merchant Jagadu, thereupon, 
went to Lavanaprasada at Anahilapataka. Lavanaprasada sent an 
army with which Jagadu seems to have defeated Pithadeva, who shortly 
afterwards died. This Pithadeva was identified by Biihler with the 
Sumra chief whom the Muslim historians have variously called Pithu, 
Pahtu, or Phatu. Biihler also identified Para with the peninsula on 
the north-east side of Ran of Cutch called Parkar. If Biihler’s identi¬ 
fications are accepted—there being hardly any reason to reject them, the 
Jagaducharita would be the earliest work to mention the Sumras, and 
the only Hindu chronicle in which the Sumras are mentioned. It would 
also show that the Sumras were Hindus at this period. 

The Jagaducharita then states that, “with an army of the Chaulukya 
king he (Jagadu) conquered the Mudgalas, and, making apparent his 
valour, gave peace to the world.” 123 Biihler identified the Mudgalas 
with the Mughals, but no Mughal or Mongol invasion is known to have 
taken place during this time. Hence it seems that the Jagaducharita 
contains a reference to the predatory raid sent by the fugitive Khwarazm 
king Jalal ud-DIn Mangbarani. It is stated in the Tarikhd-Jahankushi 
that, Jalal ud-DIn sent “Khas Khan with an army to pillage Nahrw5la 
whence he brought back many captives.” 121 This raid took place in 
A.D. 1224 when Jalal ud-DIn was near Multan. By Nahrwala the 
Muslims sometimes meant the whole of Gujarat, and as the raid w*as 
organised from Multan, probably the attack was launched against Cutch. 

Jayantasirhha, the usurper 

This brings us almost to the end of the struggles that took place 
during BhTma’s reign, 123 though yet another strife which this unfortunate 
monarch had to face remains to be recorded. The Chroniclers pass 
over in silence the disagreeable fact, though it is certain, that for some 
time Bhlma lost his capital to an usurper called Jayantasirhha, described 
as a Chaulukya in his inscription. There the genealogy begins with 
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Mularaja I and alter mentioning BhTma II with his usual epithets 
states, “after him (Bhlma) in (Iiis) place” (lad-anantaram stkdne); then 
follows the name of Jayantasithha who is called Chaulukya-kula^kalpa - 
vallT-vistdrana’dipta-abhinava-Siddharaja. From this statement and those 
in the grant which states that Jayantasithha ruled over the Vardhi - 
pathaka and the Agambhuta —or the Gambhuta-pathaka, it is evident 
that he was an usurper who succeeded in occupying Bhlma’s capital. 
As one of Bhlrna’s grants is dated V.S. 1283 (A.D. 1226 12<i ), and issued 
from Anahilapataka, it follows that Jayantasithha, who issued his grant 
from the same city in V.S. 1280 (A.D. 1223) must have been driven 
out of the capital between A.D. 1223-1226. 

It has already been noted that Jayantasithha was defeated by 
Arjunavarman, and as the earliest Paramara record: which mentions this 
victory of Arjunavarman is of A.D. 1210, Jayantasithha must have come 
into power on or before that year. From a manuscript written in 
V.S. 1261 (c.A.D. 1205), we learn that Bhlma was in Anahilapataka at 
that date. 127 Hence, Jayantasiriiha captured the capital between c.A.D. 
1205 and 1210. Probably this usurpation is referred to in the follow¬ 
ing significant line of Somcsvara where he describes Gurjararajalakshmts 
complain to Lavanaprasada : “They (Bhlma’s ministers and governors)” 
said the goddess, “raise their eyes to me, though I am their lord’s 
lawful wife.” J28 It is also possible that Somcsvara derived the idea of 
Suralhotsava from the history of Bhlma’s reign. For in that work he 
describes how king Suratha lost his kingdom to an usurper due to the 
treachery of his ministers and retired. The fugitive king was at last 
persuaded to worship the Mother Goddess and by pleasing Her got 
back his kingdom. 

Lavanaprasada and Viradhavala: the Vdghelds 

It has been seen that Lavanaprasada and his son Viradhavala 
played a vital role in the history of Gujarat during the reign of Bhlma. 
It is possible that they came into prominence by helping Bhlma to 
recover his capital from the usurper, though different chronicles give 
different version, of the rise in power of the Vaghelas. 

According to Somcsvara, once the Gurjararajalakshmi in distress 
appeared in a dream to Lavanaprasada, and called upon him. with the 
aid of his son Viradhavala, to save the kingdom which had fallen into 
decay in the unskilled hands of Bhlma. Somesvara further states that 
he himself was called before Lavanaprasada on the following morning, 
and asked the meaning of the vision. He convinced Lavanaprasada 
that he (Lavanprasada) was appointed by Providence to save his mother* 
land and induced him to obey the command of the goddess. There¬ 
upon Lavanaprasada entrusted to his son the execution of the duty 
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laid upon him. Shortly afterwards Vastupala and Tejahpala were ap¬ 
pointed ministers by Lavanaprasada without any reference to Bhima. 129 

Balachandra Suri wrote his work for the delectation of Vastupala’s 
son at the end of the 13th century of the Vikrama era. He praises 
Bhhna for his charity but states that owing to his extreme youth, he 
was unable to control the Mandalikas who began to divide the country 
amongst themselves. Arnoraja, the father of Lavanaprasada, remained 
true to the king, and annihilating the Mandalikas , protected the kingdom. 
His son was Lavanaprasada, who delighted in battles and before whom 
the kings of Chela, Kerala, Lata, Malava, Rada, Huna, Andhra, Kanchl, 
Kounkana, Jangala, Randy a, Kuntala, Vahga, Kaliriga, and ChedI 
trembled. His son Viradhavala, who was also very valiant, shared the 
burden of administration with him. As Viradhavala was thinking of 
appointing an able minister, one night he had a dream in which the 
RajyalakshmT appeared before him and asked him to appoint as 
ministers the two brothers, Vastupilla and Tejahpala. Next morning 
Viradhavala acted accordingly. 130 

The other contemporary author Arisiiiiha, writing in c.V.S. 1285, 
gives a different account of the rise of the Vaghelas into prominence. 
According to Arisiriiha, it was BhTma who dreamt; but in his case 
Kumarapala appeared and advised him to appoint Lavanaprasada as 
the Sarvefvara (the chief lord), his son Viradhavala as the Yuvaraja, and 
to help to spread the Jaina faith. Next day in the durbar, Bhima 
declared publicly that as it was through Arnoraja’s help that he became 
king, so out of gratitude and in order to increase his decreasing pros¬ 
perity, he would appoint Lavanaprasada as Sarvcsvara and Viradhavala 
as his heir apparent. As Viradhavala humbly begged for an adviser, 
P/hlma recommended the two brothers, Vastupala and Tejahpala. 131 

According to the V as tupdla-Teja h pa la -p rasas / b 13 2 Bhima was very 
charitable. He appointed Lavanaprasada to the task of reviving the 
fortunes of his kingdom. Viradhavala requested Bhima to give him 
some good ministers, whereupon Bhima recommended Vastupala and 
Tejahpala, who had been working as Bhima’s ministers. 133 

According to Udayaprabha, the preceptor of Vastupala, Arnoraja 
was the king of Bhlmapalll and recepient of favours from Kumarapala. 
Arnoraja defeated the kings of Medapata and Chandravatl. In view of 
the fact that Arnoraja made him king, Bhima in his turn entrusted his 
kingdom to Arnoraja’s son Lavanaprasada. 131 

Of all these authors, Somesvara’s position as family chaplain to 
the Ghaulukyas, his intimate association with contemporary affairs, and 
his statement that Lavanaprasada consulted him before taking any ac¬ 
tion, render his account the most important even amongst contemporary 
evidences. His description of the dream of Lavanprasada makes it ap¬ 
pear as if Lavanprasada treacherously removed Bhima and usurped the 
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power, since these dreams were the favourite devices of the Sanskrit poets 
to shroud with vagueness the foul deeds of their patrons. Since the time 
of Miilaraja I, Somesvara’s ancestors had enjoyed the high office of the 
royal chaplain under the successive Chaulukya kings, and on his own 
showing, his father Kumara was a particular favourite of Billina’s pre¬ 
decessors. Hence Some^vara’s perfidy in trying to induce Lavanaprasada 
to assume the royal powers seems all the more reprehensible. One 
wonders if it were not to cover his gross act of betrayal that Somesvara 
described BhTina in the following disparaging terms: “That prince 
(Bhlma) was never equal to Bhlmasena, the destroyer of the demon 
(<asura) Baka, (nor) able to tame the swan like kings (his enemies). The 
kingdom of that young (or foolish) ruler was gradually divided between 
the powerful ministers and provincial chiefs ( mandaUhasy \ 135 None of 
the other writers describe BhTina in such derogatory terms, and three 
contemporary works state that Blilma voluntarily transferred powers to 
the hands of Lavanaprasada and his son. Whether Bhlma was obliged 
to surrender his power by some intrigue as hinted by Somesvara is not 
known, but it is possible that spurred by Somesvara and Vlradhavala, 
Lavanaprasada forced Bhlma to transfer power to his hands in a public 
durbar , and the Jaina poets being unaware of the backstairs intrigues 
naturally do not refer to any. In this connection specially significant 
is Arisiiiiha's statement that Vlradhavala was appointed the Yuvaraja 
or the heir apparent; this arrangement possibly meant that Lavana¬ 
prasada agreed to allow Bhlma to enjoy the dignity of royalty during 
his life, after which the crown was to devolve peacefully on the 
Vaghelas. But as Vlradhavala probably died during the reign of Bhlma, 
nothing came out of this arrangement except to give the Vaghelas a 
legal claim on the throne of Gujarat. 

This is, however, far from Somesvara’s insinuation, said to be sup¬ 
ported by six Girnar and the Mt. Abu inscription, that Lavanaparsada 
became the king in name as well as in fact. The six Girnar inscrip¬ 
tions dated V.S. 1288 and 1289 state that in V.S. (12)76 Vastupala and 
Tejahpala were appointed in charge of the Mudra department in 
Dhavalakka and other cities in the Gurjara mandala by Maharaja Vlra¬ 
dhavala son of Maharajadhiraja Lavanaprasada. 130 The six inscriptions 
were composed by five different persons, but all the six have sufficient 
in common to show that they were copying an original; particularly the 
prose paragraph, in which the father and son are given royal titles, are 
common to all the six inscriptions. The first and the third of these 
inscriptions were composed by Somesvara, and there is hardly any doubt 
that his great reputation, as a poet and one conversant with the political 
affairs of the time, led the four Jaina monks to copy him. 

Another inscription composed by Somesvara is on Mt. Abu, which 
gives the genealogy of the Paramaras of Abu, of Vastupala and Tejah- 
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pala, and of the Vaghelas from Arnoraja to VIradhavala calling the 
latter ‘the hero of the Chaulukya dynasty (vamsa)\ This pra&asti was 
composed in V.S. 1287 by Somesvara and he does not mention in it 
the name of Bhlma. But another inscription at Mt. Abu also dated 
V.S. 1287, mentions that in that year the Chaulukya king Rh(Imadcva) 
was ruling at Anahilapataka. Later in the same inscription, Tejahpala 
is described as ‘conducting the whole business of Mndrd of the Maha- 
mandalesvara-Rdnaka Lavanaprasadadeva, born in the Chaulukyakula, 
in the (Gurja)ratra-mrtwd«/« (obtained) by favour of the aforesaid 
Mahdrdjtidhiraja Bhimadeva.’ These two inscriptions leave one in no 
doubt that Somesvara was deliberately suppressing facts. 

That Somesvara was wrong and the author of the other Abu inscrip¬ 
tion was right, is proved by the Kadi plates of Bhlma of the years V.S. 
1287 and 1296 in both of which Lavanaprasada is mentioned as Solum. 
(Solanki) Rana(ka). The status of Lavanaprasada can also be seen 
in some of the documents of Lekhapaddhati dated V.S. 1288. As the 
date shows, these documents could not have been composed after V.S. 
1288, and they are therefore of value; for we may expect a legal or 
political document to describe faithfully the designation of the high 
officials of the state. There Lavanaprasada is described as a Mahd - 
mandalesvara-Rdnaka both in the draft of the treaty which he concluded 
with Siriihana, and in the draft of the land grant where Bhlma is 
described as A1 ahdrdjadhirdja . 1 :{8 We may therefore believe that on 
the one hand by the year V.S. 1288 (i.e. practically when Somesvara was 
composing his Girnar and Abu -prasaslis) Lavanaprasada was authorised 
to conclude treaties with foreign powers and consequently possessed to 
a high degree either the confidence of Bhlma, or independence of action, 
or both. On the other hand, when Lavanaprasada made gifts of land, 
he employed the form usually employed by the tributary princes and 
acknowledged the overlordship of Bhlma. Hence there can be no ques¬ 
tion of the defection on the part of Lavanaprasada, particularly as 
Bhlma is known from several inscriptions and colophons to have definite¬ 
ly ruled upto V.S. 1296. Moreover, Bhlma was not succeeded by VIra¬ 
dhavala either, but by one Tribhuvanapala, a fact which was well 
known to Somesvara, who lived long enough to compose a prasasii 
in the reign of the next king, the Vaghela Vlsaladeva. 

The other point to be considered in this connection is the appoint¬ 
ment of the ministers Vastupala and Tejahpala. We have seen that 
contradicting the statements of Somesvara and Balachandra, Arisimha 
and the Vastup&la-Tejahpdla-praiasti state that the two brothers were 
in the service of Bhlma and that he had their services transferred to 
place them under VIradhavala at the latter's request. This is sup¬ 
ported by Vastupala’s own statement that he accepted the dependence 
of Gurjara king Bhima’s minister so that he might devote himself to 
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the continuous observance of religious festivals. 137 This statement 
of Vastupala moreover shows that the position of Bhlma as the king 
of Gujarat was unassailed while Vastupala accepted service under 
Lavanaprasada and Vlradhavala. 

It has been held that “the anxiety of the Jaina authors to white¬ 
wash the usurpation of Vlradhavala and his father is evidently to be 
explained by the fact that after the violent measures of Ajayapala, the 
Jaina religion had found new patrons in the line of Vyaghrapalli. 
And, as in the case of Kumarapala, the substantial backing of this 
powerful mercantile community no doubt greatly facilitated the task 
of Vlradhavala. In consolidating his power Vlradhavala we are told, 
was ably assisted by two Jain Bania ministers, Vastupala and Tejah- 
pala. Jayasiriiha in his Vast up ala - Tejah pdla-prasasl i tells us that these 
two brothers were at first ministers of Bhima, and the latter at the 
request of Vlradhavala gave them to the Vaghela prince ‘as a matter 
of friendship.’ This is probably intended to hide the fact that these 
two ministers deserted him and joined the party of Vlradhavala.” 138 

This might indeed have been the case, but in view of Vastupala’s 
statement, there can be no doubt that the Jaina monks were telling the 
truth. Probably at the time Bhlma conferred on Lavanaprasada great 
powers of government he also obliged the Sarvesvara to accept his two 
ministers to serve as a check on the absolute powr of the Vaghelas. 
This also adequately explains how Bhlma was able to reign as long as 
he lived, and was succeeded not by the Vaghelas but by Tribhuvanapala. 

In the Girnar inscriptions it is stated that Vastupala and Tejahpala 
were appointed as ministers in V.S. (12)76. As all the Chroniclers agree 
that their appointment as ministers of Lavanaprasada synchronised with 
the rise of the Vaghelas to power, we may fix that event to have happened 
also during the same year. As the last known date of Bhlma is V.S. 
12% and the known date of Tribhuvanapala is V.S. 1299, Bhlma at 
least ruled for twenty years sheltered by the strong arms of the Vaghelas, 
as the great ShivajI’s grandson Shahu in an almost similar predicament 
about five centuries later found safety under the protection of his first 
Peshwa Balaji Vi.4vanatha and his son Bajirao. 

Or did the relation between the Vaghelas and BhTmi correspond to 
that between Nadir and the Safawi king of Persia, Shah Tahmasp? 
It is said that after Nadir had driven the conquering Afghans from 
Persia, the grateful king—probably forced by popular demand—granted 
Nadir half the kingdom, with a richly jewelled crown and the right of 
stamping coins with his name. But during Nadir’s absence in the 
eastern provinces, the Shah miserably failed in the conduct of an expedi- 
tio in the west, and not only lost Nadir’s gains in that direction but 
concluded a humiliating peace. The national indignation was very 
great. The officers of the army felt that if Shah Tahmasp were left 
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at tlit* head of affairs, he would only undo all their recent works and 
bring back national servitude. They with one voice asked Nadir to 
accept the crown. But though Tahmasp was deposed in 1732, Nadir 
refused the crown. Abbas, an eight month old son of Tahmasp was 
proclaimed king, and Nadir became his regent with full authority. 
Four years later the infant died and Nadir became king. 139 

On the analogy afforded by this historic example, it may be sug¬ 
gested that BhTma had granted to Lavanaprasada, for deservedly meri¬ 
torious service, the part of the country around Dliolka. That would 
explain how Lavanaprasada, whose father began his life as a minor 
official, exercised the rights of a feudal prince. But he demanded no¬ 
thing more though instigated by Somesvara and others. Later when 
Billina's line came to an end with the death of Tribhuvanapala, the 
Vaghela VTsaladcva assumed the crown amidst universal approbation. 
But at the present slate of our knowledge it is not possible to conclude 
definitely whether the relaion between BhTma and Lavanaprasada was 
similar to that between Shahu and his Pcshwa, or to that between Shah 
Tahmasp and Nadir. 

The great power enjoyed by Lavanaprasada was rendered almost 
inevitable by the condition of Gujarat. Immediately after the death 
of Mularaja II, there was a revolt of the provincial governors, the in¬ 
evitable result of the succession of one boy king by another who was 
almost a child. The repeated aggression of his neighbouring powers, 
the Paramaras and the Yadavas, harassed BhTma all his life; even the 
Chahamana Prithvlraja turned against him. Then there was the 
Muslim invasion and temporary occupation of his capital and his flight 
to a remote corner of his kingdom. Hardly had the Muslims left than 
the capital was again lost to him, this time to a usurper. His valiant 
counsellors such as the Rashtrakuta Pratapamalla and Pratlhara Jagad- 
deva were dead. The repeated misadventures sunk so low the power 
and prestige of the monarchy that feudatories including Dharavarsha 
took advantage of the situation more than once. Even Lata was lost. 
Amidst all these miseries and defections, in an age which saw new 
kingdoms rising over the ashes of the old, only the Vaghelas are known 
to have stood steadfast for the cause of BhTma. Arnoraja died fighting 
the rebel provincial governors. Lavanaprasada saved Gujarat from the 
Yadava and the Paramara attacks as well as from Muslim occupation, 
suppressed a rebellion of the feudatories, and it was probably lie who 
drove out the usurper Jayantasiiiiha. Tlis son VTradhavala reoccupied 
Cambay and again faced successfully the attacks of the Yadavas and the 
Paramaras. It is hardly surprising therefore that BhTma should have 
entrusted Lavanaprasada and VTradhavala with almost unlimited power 
and even went to the length of designating the latter as heir apparent. 
It cannot be said that he chose his men ill. The Vaghelas were not 
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only loyal to their benefactor but restored the kingdom again on a 
strong foundation, drove out the invaders, and brought peace and 
tranquility to the harassed country. That in this task they would be 
heartily supported by the merchant community is not surprising, for 
nothing hampers trade and commerce so much as the uncertain condi¬ 
tions to which Gujarat was reduced during the greater part of Bhlma’s 
reign. < 

Bhlma had two wives; one was LlladcvT, the daughter of the Chaha- 
mana prince Samarasimha, who has been identified with the Javalipura 
Chahainana king of that name; the other was SumaladevI, who had the 
distinction of signing a land grant jointly with her consort. 1 lu The 
chronicles testify to his charitable disposition, and his assumption 
of the epithets such as A bhinava-Siddhardja, SaptamarChahravaili, and 
fidla-Ndrdyana tend to show that though overshadowed by the abler 
Vaghelas he was not without the qualities that make a man fit to rule. 

Tribhuvanapala 

Bhlma was succeeded by Tribhuvanapala who is known to have 
reigned at Anahilapataka from his inscription of V.S. 1299. 141 He is 
not mentioned in any chronicle, though he is included in the list of the 
Chaulukya kings in some pattdvaliv, u ~ and is mentioned as the king 
in the prologue of a drama. The palldvalis end the line of Mularaja 
with Tribhuvanapala and then start the genealogy of the Vaghelas. In 
his inscription, Tribhuvanapala describes himself as meditating on the 
feet of Bhlma, which shows that his succession was legal. The writer 
and dutaha of Tribhuvanapala’s grant, Somasimha and Vayajaladeva, 
being the same as in some of Bhlma’s grants, 113 it appears that he retain¬ 
ed in his service the officials of the previous reign. Moreover, a post¬ 
script in Tribhuvanapala’s grant states that the grant had been made 
over to Vedagarbharasi, the superior of the Saiva monastery at Mandali. 
VedagarbharaSi was appointed trustee in three grants of Bhlma, 114 
hence it appears that Tribhuvanapala was related to Bhlma and was 
his rightful heir, though the relation between the two cannot be deter¬ 
mined at present. 

We are told in the prologue of the shadow play Dutdhgada , that it 
was composed by the order of the court (parishad) of Mahdrdjadhirdja 
Tribhuvanapaladeva at the festival of spring at the procession of the 
divine and glorious Kumarapalesvara on the occasion of the dolaparva 
at Devapattana. It appears that the celebration was held on the occa¬ 
sion of the restoration of the Siva temple built by Kumarapala at 
Somanath. Unfortunately the date is not given, but we learn from the 
prologue that Tribhuvanapala’s kingdom included at least Somanath. 115 

Tribhuvanapala has been identified with the Tribhuvana Ranaka 
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who fought and killed Bala, a general of Guhilot Jaitrasimha when the 
latter was trying to recover Kottadaka (modern Kotada). 140 

Tribhuvanapala’s reign was very short. With its end begins a new 
chapter in the history of Gujarat, the assumption of royalty by the 
Vaghelas. This dynastic change and the short reign of Tribhuvanapala 
has given rise to the suspicion that he was removed from the throne 
by the ambitious Vlsaladcva. But it seems more probable that with the 
death of Tribhuvanapala the line of Bhlrna becoming extinct, the 
Vaghelas became king in the absence of any legal heir. 
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VAGHELAS 


Origin 

The Vaghelas called themselves Chaulukyas, and even went so far 
as to trace the rise of their earliest ancestor to the same mythological 
person as the Chaulukyas did. The Cambay inscription of VTsaladeva 
thus describes the beginning of the Vaghelas: “Who then will destroy 
the sons of Diti ? Once upon a time when Brahma was thus thinking, a 
warrior suddenly came out of the Chuluka ... From (this) Chaulukya ... 
descended the fearless race of the Chaulukyas. In this line of glorious 
fame flourished king Arnoraja”. 1 , But that the Vaghelas did not belong 
to the dynasty established by Miilaraja I, is made clear by their court 
poet, SomeSvara, who has stated that the Vaghelas arose from a 
‘'different branch of the Chaulukyas”. a 

The earliest known member of the V&ghelci dynasty was one 
Dhavala, who, according to Meruturiga, married Kumarapalas’ mother’s 
sister; Dhavala’s son by Kumarapala’s aunt was ArnorSja, mentioned in 
the Cambay inscription noted above. 3 Arnoraja was the first member 
of the family to gain any importance. The Muraiidhar temple inscrip¬ 
tion states that he conquered Saurashtra. We learn from Udayaprabha 
Suri that Arnoraja in return for services rendered, received from Kumara¬ 
pala the village of BhlinapallT. 4 It is possible that Kumarapala rewarded 
Arnoraja, because he had led a successful campaign in Saurashtra. 
Probably Arnoraja acted as a subordinate commander, but later his role 
was magnified by his descendants. The village BhTmapalll was probably 
identical with Vyaghrapalli—the tiger’s lair—a village ten miles south¬ 
west of Anahilapataka. It was from Vyaghrapalli that the dynasty took 
their name, Vyaghrapalllya or Vaghela. 5 

Arnoraja’s son Lavanaprasada was born during the reign of Kumara¬ 
pala, when according to Meruturiga, Arnoraja was a samanta . We 
further learn that the news of Lavanaprasada’s birth reached Arnoraja 
when he was in attendance on Kumarapala in the palace. On learning 
the happy news, the great king is said to have predicted a brilliant future 
for the new born baby. 6 Arnoraja probably continued his career in the 
army after the death of Kumarapala, though we do not hear of him again 
till we reach the reign of Bhlma. The reason probably was that he had to 
remain content with a subordinate rank without any chance of promo¬ 
tion, after his patron Kumarapala’s death. But he had a chance to show 
his valour and loyalty to the throne after the accession of Bhlma, when 
the provincial governors revolted. Arnoraja not only proved his dcvo- 
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lion, he also displayed other qualities as well, for the revolt was crushed, 
but Arnoraja died in the attempt to restore order. It was probably 
during this time that he defeated the kings of Medapata and Chandra- 
vatL 7 Probably there were other loyal officers of Bhlma like Pratapamalla 
and Jagaddeva who also helped in restoring order, but all the Chroniclers 
who relate his activities were the proteges of Arnoraja’s descendants or 
of their ministers, so that the whole credit for suppressing the rebellion 
is ascribed to him. However, there is hardly any doubt that Arnoraja 
played a leading part in rendering the throne safe for Bhlma. 

Arnoraja’s son was Lavanyaprasada or Lavanaprasada. He conti¬ 
nued to render faithful services to Bhlma and was promoted by the 
grateful king to the highest position in the land. We have already 
discussed the position of Lavanaprasada in the government of Bhlma 
and have shown that he remained loyal to the king. But it appears that 
he enjoyed a feudatory status, and Dhavalkka or Dholka was his fief. 
His official rank was that of a Mahatnandalesvara and Rdnaka. His son 
by his wife Madanarajnl was Viradhavala. According to Merutuiiga, 
Madanarajiil left Lavanaprasada after the death of her sister, and began 
to live with her dead sister’s husband, Devaraja. She took Viradhavala 
with her, but when the boy came of age, he became ashamed of the 
circumstances and went back to his father.* 

Viradhavala shared with his father the burden of government, and 
he took an active part in repelling the many foreign invasions which at 
this time threatened Gujarat. The careers of both the father and the 
son are, however, inextricably linked up with the reign of Bhlma, and 
have already been narrated in that connection. 

It is not known when Lavanaprasada died. Viradhavala probably 
died during the reign of Bhlma, for whereas the last known date of 
Bhlma is V.S. 1296, the colophon of a manuscript describes Vlradhavala’s 
son, VIsaladeva, as Mahdmandalesvara Rdnaka in V.S. 1296.‘ J 

Successors of Viradhavala , 

VIsaladeva was not the only son of Viradhavala, for, from the 
Vaghela records we learn that Vlradhavala’s elder son was Pratapa¬ 
malla. 10 According to RajaSekhara, however, Viradhavala had two sons, 
namely, VIrama the elder and VIsaladeva. Vlrama, according to the 
same authority, was very wild and for having tortured a Bania, who had 
the presumption to dedicate a costlier present than Vlrama’s at a Vaish- 
nava shrine, was banished by his father to VIramagrama. Vlsala there¬ 
after became the favourite of Viradhavala and the minister Vastupala. 
When Viradhavala fell ill beyond hopes of recovery, Vlrama came to 
Dholka with his men; but after the death of Viradhavala, Vastupala 
cleverly managed for Vlsala to succeed his father. This was followed by 
a fratricidal war, in which Vlrama was worsted and retired to the princi- 
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paiity of his father-in-law, Udayasiiiiha, at Ja\aiipura. But Vastupala 
brought to bear pressure upon Udayasiiiiha, who murdered VTrama at 
the behest of the minister. 11 

This story of Raja$ekhara suffers from several defects, primarily 
because he had little knowledge of the early history of the Vaghelas. In 
his genealogy of the Chaulukya kings, he makes Arnoraja,—the con- 
temporary of Kumarapala,—succeed Bhlma; apart from the incongruity 
of a man who was in his prime in the middle of the twelfth century 
coming to the throne in the middle of the thircenth, we have the testi¬ 
mony of contemporary Chroniclers, all of whom state that Arnoraja died 
during the early part of the reign of Bhlma. Next, according to Raja- 
sekhara’s genealogy, after Arnoraja, first Lavanaprasada and then Vira- 
dhavala became kings. 12 Apparently he was following SomeSvara, whose 
great admirer he was, but we have already shown that SomeSvara’s 
version of Lavanapr asad a ’ s assuming the kingship is open to the gravest 
suspicion. Moreover, RajaSekhara omits Tribhuvanapala altogether. 
Further, it has already been shown that Viradliavala probably died during 
the reign of Bhlma, so that VIsaladeva could not have occupied the 
throne of Gujarat immediately after the death of his father. There is 
also a colophon of a manuscript which states that Mahdmancfalesvara 
Kanaka Vlrama was governing Vidyutapura in V.S. 1296 during the pros¬ 
perous reign of Bhlma. 13 RajaSekhara has also not mentioned Pratapa- 
malla whom we know from epigraphic evidence to have been a brother 
of VIsaladeva. 

Identity of Vlrama 

There are however reasons to believe that Vlrama was not the son, 
but the brother of Vlradhavala. This identification rests on the identi¬ 
fication of Solum. Rana Ana U. Lunapasaka of the Kadi grants of Bhlma. 
According to Biihler, the expression meant ‘Solunki Rana Anao Luna- 
pasaka’. Now, Solunki is the Prakrit form of Chaulukya, just as Luna¬ 
pasaka is the Prakrit form of Lavanaprasada; U. stands for Prakrit utta 
or, perhaps, a half-Sanskritised utra , meaning son (Sk. putra) and in this 
form has been extensively used in many Mt. Abu inscriptions of the 
same period. Hence the expression Solum. Rand Ana U. Lunapasaka 
means Solunki (Chaulukya)Ranaka Lavanaprasada son of Ana. Ana, 
again was a Prakrit form of Arnoraja. We further learn from the same 
grants that Lunapasaka, that is Lavanaprasada, for the spiritual benefit 
of his mother, SalakhanadevI, built temples at Salakhanapura. Sala- 
khanadevi according to the unfinished Camhay inscription, was the 
mother of Lavanaprasada. 14 Hence it is evident that the donee of the 
Kadi grants was the Vaghela Lavanaprasada, father of VIsaladeva. 

In two ther Kadi grants of Bhlma the donnee of the temple of 
VlrameSvara is Rana. Vlrama, son of Sol urn. Rana. Lunapasa, which is 
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also another Prakrit form of Lavanaprasada. 15 From the Kadi grant of 
VIsaladeva, 10 we, of course, come across another Rana. Lunapasaja, who 
was the grandfather of Saiigramasimha, one of VTsaladeva’s feudatory, 
but as he is not called Solurii it is apparent that he is a different person. 
Thus, if we are correct in identifying the Solum. Rand And U Luna - 
pasdka with the Vaghela Lavanaprasada, it will follow that VIrama was 
his son, and therefore a brother or half brother of VTradhavala. 

The only positive evidence against the above conclusion is the testi¬ 
mony of Rajasekhara, who states that VIrama and VIsala were both sons 
of VTradhavala. But Rajasekhara’s knowledge of VTradhavala’s sons was 
not accurate as he did not mention the name of Pratapamalla. More¬ 
over, Rajasekhara gives the date of Vastupala’s death as V.S. 1298, 
but according to Balachandra who w T rote at the request of Vastupala's 
son Jaitrasimha, Vastupala died in V.S. 1296. 17 As we know that Bhlma 
was reigning in V.S. 1296 and Tribhuvanapala ruled at least upto V.S. 
1299, the question of Vastupala helping VTsala to the throne of Gujarat 
cannot arise. It may be said that Vastupala helped VIsaladeva to gain 
the principality of Dholka; but for that we have no evidence. Raja¬ 
sekhara definitely was describing how VIsaladeva came to the throne of 
Gujarat, and in view of the string of inaccuracies that run through his 
narrative, it seems better to ignore his evidence altogether. How VIsala¬ 
deva came to occupy the throne of Gujarat we do not know, but it seems 
almost certain that Rajasekhara too, was equally ignorant. 

We are inclined to believe that VTradhavala had two sons, Pratapa¬ 
malla and VIsaladeva. VIrama was probably a half-brother of VTradhavala 
which might have been the reason for the ommission of his 
name from contemporary chronicles, which were all written by the 
supporters of VTradhavala or of Vastupala and Tejahpala, who in their 
turn were supporters of VTradhavala. VIrama was probably a favourite 
of Bhlma, who granted him villages for his temple of VIramesvara. 
VIrama in return remained loyal to Bhlma up to the end, for, in the 
colophon of a manuscript written in V.S. 1296, Bhlma’s name as reigning 
king is mentioned along with that of VIrama, who is described as a 
Mahamandalesvara Rdnaka. The same colophon tells us that VXrama’s 
capital was at Vidyutapura. 18 In the Sundha Hill inscription, Chachi- 
gadeva is described as “destroying the roaring Gurjara lord VIrama’ 
(Gurjarewara Virama ). 19 It was suggested by D. R. Bhandarkar, that 
perhaps Chachigadeva assassinated Virama during his father Udayasimha’s 
reign. This suggestion has the merit of reconciling Rajasekhara’s story, 
mentioned above, with cpigraphic evidence; but, as there is hardly any 
valid reason for placing credence in Raja^ekhara’s uncorroborated testimony, 
we feel justified in assuming that Virama fell in a fair fight against the 
Javalipura Chahamana king, who had by this time become too power¬ 
ful, so that a clash with the Chaulukyas would not be in the least unlike- 
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ly. There is no reason to believe that Udayasiiiiha was a craven hearted 
monster who would have his son-indaw assassinated merely because 
Vastupala had ordered him to do so. 

Successor of Viradhavala 

trom the Cambay insrciption we learn that Pratapamalla was the 
eldest son of Viradhavala. Probably Pratapamalla died during the reign 
of Tribhuvanapala or earlier, so that he never had the chance to occupy 
the throne of Gujarat. Other inscriptions which mention Pratapamalla 
are the records of his lineal descendants who succeeded Vlsaladeva; but 
the Dnbhoi-prasasti which was composed by SomeSvara during the reign 
of Vlsaladeva does not mention Pratapamalla, which could not have 
been possible had Pratapamalla proceeded Vlsaladeva to the throne of 
Gujarat. If there had been a struggle between Pratapamalla and Vlsala¬ 
deva, we could at least have expected the former’s descendants to have 
mentioned it. But these records acknowledge gratefully that Vlsaladeva 
placed Pratapamalla’s son Arjuna on the throne. 20 This might not have 
been literally true, and we may assume Arjuna to have succeeded Vlsala¬ 
deva after his death, but it shows unmistakably that Pratapamalla’s 
descendants had no grudge against Vlsaladeva. 

V ISA LADEV A 

Vlsaladeva, also known as YTsvala or Visvamalla. was the younger 
son of Viradhavala. We learn from the colophon of a manuscript that 
in the year V.S. 1295 in the realm of Mahamandalesvara-Rdnaka-firlA'lsala 
at Camhay, the Dandddhipati Srl-Vijayasimha was appointed by VIsala. 21 
The ommission of Bhlma’s name from the colophon and the fact that 
formerly Dandadhipatis are known to have been appointed by Bhlma, 22 
indicate that VIsala was acting with some independence. Probably after 
the death of Bhlma, VIsala discarded the rank of Mahdmandalesvara, for, 
in a colophon dated V.S. 1298 at Bhrigukachchha, he is referred to simply 
as Mahdrdnaka. 23 It is therefore possible that after the death of Bhlma, 
VIsala asserted his independence even more and came to grips with 
Tribhuvanapala, whom he defeated and ascended the throne of Gujarat 
as its first Vaghela sovereign. He might also have ascended the throne 
after the natural death of Tribhuvanapala, for, as a matter of fact, we 
do not know how Vlsaladeva actually came to occupy the throne of 
Gujarat. However, it is definitely known that he was on the throne of 
Gujarat about the year V.S. 1302% 24 

Reign of Vlsaladeva: Vlsaladeva in Malava 

So far as foreign policy was concerned, Vlsaladeva followed the 
policy laid down by his predecessors. Like other powerful Chaulukya 
kings, Vlsaladeva attacked Malava, and sacked the city of Dhara. In his 
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Kadi grant, VIsaladeva is described as that ‘destroyer of the pride of the 
king of Malava’. The Nanakd-prasasti states : “The heavens on high 
became terrifically dark by the rings of smoke rising from Malava set 
ablaze at the time of his (Visala’s) attack’'. In the Muralidhar Temple 
inscription of Karna also VIsaladeva is credited with having destroyed 
Dhara. 23 Visala’s conquest of Malava formed the subject matter of a 
book named Dharadhvamsa , written by Ganapati Vyasa, the author of 
the second Nanaka-/>ra.fa.?/*. 

The king of Malava at the time of VIsaladeva’s invasion was pro- 
bably Jaitugideva, the successor of Devapala. Already during the 
reign of Devapala, Malava had been ravaged by the Muslim invasion 
under Iltutmish, so that VIsaladeva probably did not meet with any 
stiff resistance. 

Invasion of Mewad 

VIsaladeva also defeated a king of Mewad, for his Kadi grant calls 
him “(one) who resembled a hatchet on account of his cutting the roots 
of the creeper-like turbulent government of the Medapata country.’’ 
His adversary in Mewad was probably the Guhilot king Tejahsiriiha, 
who was his contemporary. 

VIsaladeva and the Yadavas 

But the most important struggle during the reign of Visaladcva 
took place with the Yadavas. We have seen that there are reasons 
to believe that it was during the reign of Bhlma, that VIsaladeva 
defeated a Yadava army which had attacked Gujarat under a general 
called Rama. 20 Probably this victory is referred to in the Kadi grant, 
which calls him ‘a volcanic fire to dry up the ocean of the army of 
Simhana.’ The Dabhoipratasti also refers to the victory of VIsaladeva 
over the king of Deccan, by which presumably the Yadava Simhana is 
meant. Probably by his early successes against the Yadavas, VIsala¬ 
deva helped in reconquering Lata, wherefore his power became pre¬ 
dominant there even before he became the king. 

But VIsaladeva suffered reverses at the hands of Siiiihana’s suc¬ 
cessors, Krishna and Mahadeva. In one of his inscriptions, Krishna is 
called ‘the terror of the kings of Malava, Gurjara, and Korikana,’ and 
in another he is described as ‘a goad to the elephant the Gurjara.’ 27 
In Hemadri’s Vratakhanda , Krishna is said to have destroyed the army 
of VIsala, 28 and of Krishna’s brother, Mahadeva, who succeeded him, 
Hemadri states: “The prowess of his (Mahadeva’s) arm was like a 
thunderbolt that shattered the mountain in the shape of the pride of 
the swaggering Gurjara.” 29 The Gurjara defeated by Mahadeva also 
must have been VIsala, for the Paithan plate of Mahadeva’s successor 
records that Mahadeva defeated VIsala. 30 
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The Hoysala alliance 

It is possible that in order to fortify himself against the Yadava 
menace, VTsala entered into a matrimonial alliance with the Hoysalas. 
His Kadi plate states that VTsala 'resembled Purushottama since he was 
chosen as husband by the daughter of the king of Karnata.’ This 
Karnata king might have been the Hoysala VTra-Somesvara, one of whose 
records states that he fought against the ‘famous’ Krishna-Kandhara, that 
is the Yadava king Krishna. Hemadri mentions that Mahadeva defeated 
the Karnata king, who was probably the successor of VTra-Somesvara. 

Another king who was defeated by the Yadavas during this period 
was Some^vara, the SilShara king of Konkan. The Yadavas finally 
annexed Konkan by A.D. 1270, and it has been suggested that Konkan 
formed the bone of contention between the Y&davas and VTsaladeva. 31 
The evidence for such assumption is however not conclusive, though it 
might well be that VTsaladeva found a ready ally in the Silahara king, 
whose existence was threatened by the Yadavas. 

VTsaladeva and VastupUla arid Tejahpala 

In some late chronicles, VTsaladeva has been accused for being 
ungrateful to his ministers, Vastupala and Tejahpala. According to 
Rajafekhara, after VIrama had been murdered, VTsaladeva with the help 
of Vastupala extended his kingdom practically to the limits it had 
attained under VTradhavala. Then VTsaladeva appointed a Vriddha - 
fh’agariya Brdhmana named Nagada as the Chancellor and relegated the 
two brothers to the superintendance of some minor offices ( laghu-SrT - 
Karana). At the instigation of some base intriguers, VTsaladeva demand¬ 
ed Vastupala and Tejahpala to undergo the ordeal of the ‘snake in the 
pot’ ( ghat.a-sarpa) in order to prove themselves innocent of peculation. 
They were saved from this terrible predicament by the poet Somegvara 
who came to their rescue with a timely couplet which had the effect of 
bringing the king back to his senses. 

On another occasion, RajaSekhara states, another incident of an 
even more serious nature took place. One day while Simha, the maternal 
uncle of VTsaladeva, was passing by a Jaina monastery a servant dropped, 
from one of the upper floors of the building, some sweepings, which 
chanced to fall on Siiiiha. The infuriated Simha then entered the 
sanctuary and gave vent to In’s wrath by whipping the servant. This 
news reached Vastupala as he sat down to his mid-day meal, and the 
great minister, dropping the first morsel of food which he was about to 
take, exclaimed: "Is there any Kshatriya here who can remove this 
sting of insult from my mind?” Thereupon one Bhunapala stepped 
forward and undertook to obey his command. Vastupala took him aside 
and asked him to chop off the right palm of Simha and bring it to him. 
Bhunapala immediately went to Simha and under the pretext of deliver- 
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ing a secret message, took Siriiha aside till they were alone, and then 
taking out his knife severed the palm of Siriiha with a dexterous blow. 
Bhunapala then declared to Siriiha that he (Bhunapala) was the servant 
of Vastupala, and warning Siriiha never again to meddle with the 
Svetambaras, made his escape and brought the gory prize to Vastupala. 
The minister thanked Bhunapala and hung Siriiha’s palm from his house 
top. But forseeing trouble, he then had his family removed to the 
house of a near relation and asked his retainers to depart, for death was 
sure and escape with life extremely difficult. All of them however refused 
to leave Vastupala, death with whom, they said, was preferable to life 
without him. Then the minister collected arms, and put his house into 
a state of defence. 

Siriiha in the meantime had gathered together his clansmen, the 
Jethvas, who promised to kill the minister as well as his sons, friends 
and chattel (sa-putra-padu’bdndhavam). As the Jethvas marched towards 
Vastupala’s residence, one of the elderly men amongst them, afraid lest 
their high handed act of revenge should incur the displeasure of the king, 
went and appraised him of the whole affair, on which the king said: 
"Vastupala never hurts an innocent man. You must have committed 
some great wrong. However, you wait, I shall take the proper steps.” 
Then Vlsaladeva turned towards Somesvara and said: "Tell me, O 
Preceptor! what should be done now.” Somesvara offered to investigate 
the matter personally, and with the king’s permission went and explained 
to Vastupala how his rash act had infuriated the Jethvas. As the king 
was, after all, their nephew, SomeSvara counselled the minister to seek 
peace. But Vastupala replied: "What horror can death have in store 
for me? 

"Victor I win the goddess Lakshml, the celestial damsels if I die 

Too ephemeral is the body, why worry over death or light.” 33 

Somesvara returned and reported to Vlsaladeva the determina¬ 
tion of Vastupala to light till death. The poet then interceded 
for the fallen minister, and reminded the king of his past 
services and of his heroism and valour, hearing which the king asked 
him to bring Vastupala to him with due honour. Somesvara did as was 
bid, and when Vastupala came, the king mindful of the past services 
rendered by the great minister, greeted him with as much respect as a 
son shows to his father. The king then begged him to look upon 
Nagada as his (Vastupala’s) subordinate. The maternal uncles fell at the 
minister’s (Vastupala’s) feet (rnatula mantri-pddayorlagitah ); presumably 
they were excused, though Raja^ekhara is silent as to their fate. How¬ 
ever, he adds that one hundred villages were bestowed on Vastupala as 
a gift in perpetuity. The severed palm of the unfortunate Siriiha was 
publicly exhibited, and the king declared: "He who will harm the 
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minister’s preceptor will be deprived of his life. In my realm the 
minister will look after justice.” Thus did VTsaladeva increase the glory 
of Jainism and that of the minister. The next incident described by 
RajaSekhara is Vastupala’s death, which, according to him, occured in 
V.S. 1298. 33 

Jina-harsha Gani, in his Vastupalacharita written exactly a century 
after RajaSckhara, gives a different version of the affair, though here too 
Simha is the villain, jina-harsha Gani states: “The extent of his 
(VIsaladeva’s) kingdom was (made) by degrees as great as that of Sri- 
Vlradhavala, through the power of the minister. Alas! He (VIsala) 
merely saw or considered even Vast u pal a as insignificant or of no moment, 
after the king had firmly established himself in the land. Again, there 
was a maternal uncle of the king, by name Siiiiha, in office, at whose 
instance the king was able to take the lead. That slandering wretch 
moved the king, who taking the signet ring from the lotus-like hand of 
Tejahpala placed it, conferring a high favour, in the hands of N&gada 
the minister, the Nagara, who was like poison, the destroyer of the 
people.” Jina-harsha Gani then describes how ill the ring shone in the 
hands of the despised Nfigada. 31 

These are the stories related by the Chroniclers about the temporary 
fall of Vastupala and Tejahpala. But just as there are strong reasons 
to disbelieve Rajasekhara’s account of VIsaladeva’s coming to power, 
there are equally valid reasons for rejecting the author’s version of 
VIsaladeva’s subsequent behaviour towards Vastupala. It is true that 
VTsaladeva had a minister called Nagada, but he seems to have come 
into power long after the death of Vastupala. 

It has already been shown that Vastupala died in V.S. 1296, and 
not in V.S. 1298 as stated by RajaSekhara. Vastupala seems to have 
been succeeded in his high office by his brother Tejahpala, for a Girnar 
inscription of V.S. 1296 calls Tejahpala, *Mahamatya .* 35 Unfortunately, 
the Girnar inscription does not state the name of the monarch whose 
mahamatya Tejahpala was, but as Bhlma was reigning in V.S. 1296, 
Tejahpala could only have been his mahamatya . The only other alter¬ 
native is that Tejahpala was serving the Vaghelas as the chief minister 
of their principality at Dholka. Now, both Rajasekhara and Jina-harsha 
Gani state that VTradhavala died before Vastupala, hence Tejahpala could 
in V.S. 1296 only have served VIsala before he ascended the throne. 
But we learn from the colophon of a manuscript that in V.S. 1298, 
when VIsala was at Broach, he w r as being served by Lunaslha, the son 
of Tejahpala and others, who formed the Patlchakula . 3G This docs not 
totally preclude the possibility of Tejahpala’s serving VIsala as the 
mahamatya at the earlier date, but the only reference to Tejahpala as 
the mahamatya of VTsaladeva occurs in the colophon of a manuscript 
dated V.S. 1303, in which VTsaladeva is called the Maharajadhiraja , 37 
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It may be presumed, therefore, that Tejahpala transferred his services 
to VIsaladeva after the latter became the king, till which time, Vlsala 
had to remain content with the services of the minister’s favourite son. 
It is at least clear that Vastupala and after him Tejahpala continued 
without interruption in the office of the chief minister till V.S. 1303. 
Raja^ekhara’s story, that Vastupala was dismissed in favour of Nagada, 
but later superceded the Brahmin and was restored to his former glory 
after he had instigated the outrage on Siriiha, does not merit any serious 
consideration; Jina-harsha Gani’s version that Nagada succeeded Tejah¬ 
pala seems to be much nearer the truth. 

How long Tejahpala continued in office after V.S. 1303 is not 
known. But he probably died soon after, for, from an old paper manus¬ 
cript, we learn that Vastupala died in V.S. 1296 and Tejahpala in 
1304. 38 As this records the correct year for Vastupala’s death, it seems 
likely that the date given for Tejahpfila’s death is also correct. As 
Tejahpala is known to have acted as the chief minister till V.S. 1303, 
it does not appear too much to presume that he continued in office till 
his death. 

As for the much maligned Nagada, the earliest mention of his name 
occurs in the colophon of a manuscript dated V.S. 1310, in which he is 
called Mahdmatya 3rl-Nagada, one of the Panchakulas. In the colophon 
of another manuscript dated V.S. 1313, Mahdmatya Nagada is said to be 
enjoying full powers. 39 Nagada is also mentioned as mahdmatya in the 
Porbandar inscription of V.S. 1315, and the Kadi grant of V.S. 1317. 10 
It seems therefore that Nagada came to power after the death of Vastu- 
pSla and Tejahpala, and the Jainas took umbrage at a Brahmin being- 
given the post of the chief minister in preference to the son of Tejahpala 
who had served Vlsala before his accession. But it should be noted here, 
that though VIsaladeva was a strict observer of Brahmanical rites, and 
was a great supporter of Vedic learning, the Jaina chronicles do not accuse 
him of having had any anti-Jaina bias. The main accused is Simha, 
but there is no means of ascertaining his share in the appointment of 
Nagada as the chief minister. 

Other activities of VIsaladeva 

According to Jina-harsha Gani, VIsaladeva extended his partiality 
towards the Nagara Brahmins beyond the appointment of one of them 
as his chief minister. VIsaladeva, he states, once performed a religious 
sacrifice ( yajfia ) at Darbhavatlpura, that is modern Dabhoi,—which 
traditionally claims to have been the place of Vlsaladeva’s birth,—and 
then formed the various branches of the Negara Brahmins, namely, 
Vlsalanagara, Shatpadra (or Shathodra), Krishnapura (or Krishora), 
Chitrapuras (or Chitodras) and PraSnikas (or Prasnora) and had 
Brahmapnris or Brahmin’s quarters constructed for their use, 41 The 
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construction of Brahmapuris by Visaladeva is corroborated by the 
Nanaka-pra&wJi (II), which states that Visaladeva constructed a Brahma- 
puri at Somnath, where he gave Nanaka a place to live in. From the 
same pramsLi } we learn that Visaladeva was a devout follower of the 
Brahmanical religion, and had once made a pilgrimage to Somnath, 
where he had performed all the religious observances including a bath 
in the river Sarasvatl. It also appears from the same record, that 
Visaladeva had appointed Nanaka to perform funeral oblations for him 
after his (Visala’s) death, on every full moon and new moon day; this 
duty, we are told, Nanaka discharged most faithfully. 

Visaladeva was a great patron of arts and letters. According to 
Rajasckhara, apart from the N agar a poets, namely the Mahanagariya 
Nanaka, the Krishnanagarlya Kamaladitya, and the VIsalanagarlya 
Nanaka (the hero of the prasasli ), there resided in the court of Visala¬ 
deva, Arisiiiiha the author of the Sukri tasaii kill ana, and his disciple 
Amarachandra. 1 - Yasodhara, the famous author of the Jayamangald 
commentary on the Kdmasulra lived in the court of Visaladeva. 
Somesvara, the author of the Krrlikaumndi , was of course, 
one of the foremost amongst them, and his position, as the 
chaplain and confidant of Visaladeva’s father and grandfather, must 
have given him a pre-eminent place. It does not seem to have been 
easy to join the galaxy of these literary men, for Nanaka states in his 
prasasli (II), that before receiving the royal favour he had to pass an 
examination on the Vedas, which was held at the court. This shows 
the high regard Visaladeva had for Vedic learning. This should, how r - 
ever, not be taken to mean that Visaladeva had any strong sectarian 
or anti-Jaina bias. The presence of Somesvara as a court poet should 
allay any suspicion on that account, for it is known that Somesvara 
though the king’s priest and a strict Brahmin, used to compose eulogies, 
for the Jaina Vastupala and Tejahpala. Wc have also seen that 
Arisiiiiha, a Jaina poet, used to reside in Visaladcva’s court. Jainism 
and the Brahmanical faiths continued to develope in amity during this 
period as before. Just as Vastupala and Tejahapala used to repair and 
build Brahmanical temples, we shall see that under Arjunadcva, the 
successor of Visaladeva, another Jaina of high rank, built temples for 
Brahmanical gods and goddesses. 

The name of VIsaladeva's queen was Nagalladevi. 43 Visaladeva 
probably died without leaving any male issue, for he was succeeded by 
his nephew Arjunadeva, the son of his cider brother Pratapamalla. 

A Famine 

There was a famine during Visaladeva’s reign which is said 
to have lasted for three years, from V.S. 1315-1318. It is stated in the 
Jagaducharita, that the merchant Jagadu foresaw the famine and 
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stored grains. During the famine therefore lie was able to distribute 
welcome relief. 41 

ARJUNADEVA 

Arjunadeva, the successor of Vlsaladcva, was the son of Pratapa- 
inalla, VTsaladeva’s elder brother. 1 "* Both the Cinira-prasasli and the 
Muralidhar temple inscription 1G state that he was set on the throne 
by Vlsaladcva. from which it seems that before his death VTsaladeva 
nominated Arjunadeva as his heir. 

Little is known about Arjuna's reign, but it seems that he had 
to light against the Yadavas. The Paithan and the Purushottamapura 
plates of Yfidava Ramachandra 17 slate, that Siiiihana defeated one 
Arjuna. Fleet identified this Arjuna with the Vaghcla king and was of 
the opinion that he might have held a command under VTsaladeva. 48 
Bhandarkar on the other hand proposed to identify the Arjuna of the 
Yadava inscriptions with Arjimavarmadcva, king of Malava. 10 Bhan- 
darkar’s identification, evidently, is the correct one, as in the Uddari 
stone inscription, Siiiihana is described as ‘a lion who curbed the pride 
of the rutting elephant namely Arjuna, the king of Malava.’ 50 

But Siiiihana’s grandson, Ramachandra, probably defeated Arjuna, 
for the Thana plates of Ramachandra, dated Saka 1194 (A.D. 1272) 
state that Ramachandra defeated the Gurjaras/* 1 As Ramachandra 
ascended the throne about A.D. 1271, 52 the Gurjara king whom he 
defeated is likely to have been Arjuna. In the Purushottamapura 
plates, it is stated that Ramachandra defeated the Muslims and liberated 
Banaras, from which it appears; that at the beginning of his reign he 
started with ambitious projects and before venturing north to fight the 
Muslims, defeated his rivals nearer home. 

Little more is known about the incidents of Arjuna’s reign. His 
Chancellor was Maladeva, who is first mentioned in the Veraval inscrip¬ 
tion of A.D. 1264 (V.S. 1320), and then in the Rav inscription of A.D. 
1272 (V.S. 1328). He is also mentioned in the colophons of two manus¬ 
cripts dated V.S. 1319 and 1320. 53 As an inscription of Arjuna’s suc¬ 
cessor 54 show r that Maladeva continued to function in his high office in 
the next reign, it may be assumed that he occupied the post of 
Chancellor from A.D. 1264 till the end of Arjuna’s reign. Of the other 
officers in the reign of Arjuna, we know that he confirmed in the post 
of the governor of Saurashtra one Saniantasiiiiha, who had been ap¬ 
pointed to that post by VTsaladeva. 54 Later his governor in Saurashtra 
was one Palha, who was in charge of the administration of that country 
under the next king Sararigadeva. 56 

Arjuna’s inscriptions show that his kingdom included the whole of 
the territory from Anahilapataka to Cutch, and included the whole of 
Kathiawad. In the north, his territory extended as far as Idar. 
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The Veraval inscription of Arjuna records that permission was 
granted to a Muslim to build a mosque in Veraval, near Somnath. 
This shows that large number of Muslims, mostly sailors, lived honour¬ 
ably in his kingdom. 

Probably in his later days, Arjuna allowed his successor Saranga- 
deva to take an active part in the government. 57 

RAMA 

Arjunadeva had two sons, Rama the elder, and Sarahgadeva. The 
part of the Cambay stone inscription in which Rama’s name is men¬ 
tioned is extremely fragmentary, and it cannot be discerned whether 
he reigned or not. 58 But the Muralidhar temple inscription states 
definitely that Rama occupied the throne/ 1 ’ before Sarahgadeva. Rama’s 
name is, however, not recorded in the CintrsL-prasasIi of the reign of 
Sarahgadeva. That ommission may be due to the fact, that unlike the 
Vadnagar -prasasii of Kumarapala or the Dabhoi-/nvrsw/i of Vlsaladeva, 
both of which were composed by court-poets with the single object 
of eulogising the royal family, the Gintra -prasasti was composed mainly 
to eulogise the Pasupata ascetic whose activities are recorded there. 
Probably Rama reigned for a short period of few) months, so that his 
name was ommitted, just as the name of Vallabharaja is found 
ommitted in certain inscriptions. 

From the Muralidhar temple inscription we learn that Rama was 
very charitable, and his relations with his brother Sarahgadeva were as 
amicable as that between Rama and Lakshmana. 00 Thisi statement, 
coming as it does from an inscription of the reign of Rama’s son, 
seems to be true. Probably at the time of Rama’s death his son Karna 
w'as too young to be able to safeguard the interests of the kingdom, so 
that Rama preferred Sarahgadeva to succeed him, but later after 
Sarangadeva’s death the crowm passed into the hands of Rama’s son. 

SARAnGADEVA 

Sarahgadeva succeeded his brother Rama. At the time of his 
accession Gujarat seems to have been passing through some danger, 
which he probably warded off immediately after his accession; for, in 
an inscription of V.S. 1333, he is called ‘a boar (incarnation) in up¬ 
holding the country of Gurjara.’ 61 

Sarahgadeva in Malaxm 

What specific deed earned for Sarahgadeva the flattering epithet 
mentioned above is not known, but the same inscription records that 
Sarahgadeva was a ‘comet to the Malava country.’ The Cintra- 
prasasti also records that Sarahgadeva “reduced in battle the powers 
of the Yadava and the Malava lords, as Garuda formerly overcame the 
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huge-bodied elephant and tortoise/' One VIsaladcva assisted him in 
his Malava campaign, and later served him as the governor of 
Chandravatl. 63 

It is difficult to determine the name of the king of Malava 
defeated by Sarahgadcva. H. C. Ray has suggested that the defeated 
Malava king was “perhaps the (Paramara?) Jayavarman II, for whom 
we seem to have inscriptions ranging from c. 1250-1200 A.D.’ ,Ga Jaya¬ 
varman II, however, seems to have been succeeded by Jayasiiiiha II 
by A.I). 1269 (V.S. 1326), and we know that another Paramara king, 
namely Arjunavarman, was ruling in V.S. 1345. It is therefore apparent 
that adversary of Sarahgadcva could not have been Jayavarman II, but 
either Jayasiiiiha II or Arjunavarman II. D. C. Ganguly is of the 
opinion that it was Arjunavarman who had to bear the brunt of 
Sarahgadcva's attack. 01 But in this connection we shall have to take 
into account the statement in the Muralidhar temple inscription, that 
Sarahgadcva defeated one Goga. A late inscription (A.l). 1439) praises 
a Guhilot. prince of Mewad named Lakshmasiiriha for having defeated 
Gogadeva the king of Malava. 0 '* Ferishta also mentions that when 
Ain-ul-Mulk Multani was sent by ‘Ala ud-Din to reduce Malava, “he 
was opposed by Koka, the Raja of Malwa, with 40,000 Rajput horses, 
and 10,000 foot”. 00 This Koka is evidently a mistranscription of Goga. 

Though Ferishta calls Koka or Goga the king of Malava, Amir 
Khusrau, the court-poet of ‘Ala ud-Din states that while Malava was 
invaded by the Khaljl army, it was opposed by “Rai Mahlak Deo of 
Malwa and Koka his Pardhan who had under their command a select 
body of thirty or forty thousand cavalry”. Khusrau adds: “Koka the 
wnzir commanded the army and he was stronger in the country of 
Malwa than the mi”. But they were defeated by the Muslims and 
“the accursed Koka was also slain, and his head was sent to the 
Sultan ”. 07 According to Wassaf, another Muslim writer, about the 
year A.l). 1270, a king of Malava died and dissension broke out between 
his son and minister. The result of their hostilities was that each 
acquired a part of that country. 08 It is possible that Goga was the 
faithless minister referred to by Wassaf, who at the time of Muslim 
invasion made common cause with his sovereign and opposed the 
invaders, so that Amir Khusrau was not wrong when he called Koka 
the Pardhan of the Malava king. Ferishta, who probably did not know 
the antecedents of Koka, or Goga, naturally supposed that he was the 
king of Malava, as Goga was probably controlling a part of that 
country. 

There is hardly any doubt that this Goga was defeated by Saranga- 
deva. But whether the Malava king defeated by Sarahgadcva is to be 
identified with Goga or with a successor of Jayavarman, cannot be 
definitely ascertained at present. The Paramara power in Malava had 
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at this time sunk into insignificance, and Sarahgadeva might have 
defeated both Goga and the Paramara king. 

Sarahgadeva and the Yddavas 

We have seen that another victory of Sarahgadeva referred to in 
the Cintra -prasasli is over a Yadava king. This Yadava king has been 
identified with Ramachandra, who ascended the throne in A.D. 1271 
and lived long enough to witness the downfall of Hindu Gujarat. The 
final day of the reckoning with the Muslims was drawing near, but 
oblivious of all dangers from that formidable foe, the Hindu kings 
went on fighting their petty wars, as if these were parts of a sacrosanct 
ritual handed down from their ancestors. The result was disunity, dis¬ 
ruption, and useles waste of man-power. 

An unsuccessful Turushka invasion 

Fortunately, Sarahgadeva was able to repel a Turushka invasion. The 
Patanarayana inscription states that VIsala, the governor of Sarahga¬ 
deva, defeated the Turushkas. This Turushka invasion is also recorded 
in the Abu stone inscription of Guhilot Sarnarasimha dated V.S. 1342 
(c. 1286 A.D.) which states: “Samara the son of Tejasiiiiha, the fore¬ 
most among the rulers of the earth, in a moment lifted the deeply sunk 
Gurjara land high out of the Turushka sea”. 00 The invasion must, 
therefore, be presumed to have taken place on or before A.D. 1285, and 
it has been suggested that it took place during the reign of Ghiyas ud- 
Din Balban (1266-1278 A.D.). 70 This abortive expedition is, however, 
not only not mentioned by any Muslim historian, but Barani definitely 
states that when some courtiers urged Ghiyas ud-DTn Bui ban to conquer 
Gujarat and M a lava and other provinces, the Sultan replied that he 
had the will to do more than this (that is conquest of Gujarat and 
Malava), but had no intention of exposing Delhi to the fate of Bagh¬ 
dad, 71 referring undoubtedly to Hulagu's capture of that city in A.D. 
1258. Well might Balban be anxious on account of the Mongols, for 
they had several times attempted to invade his kingdom, and in A.D. 
1285—the year in which Samara set up his Abu inscription—his eldest 
son Muhammad Khan died in an encounter with the Mongols in 
Multan. 72 Though Muhammad Khan before his death had defeated 
•the main Mongol army under Tamar Khan, it is possible that imme¬ 
diately after his death, and before his son came from Delhi to take up 
the government of Multan, a mobile army of Mongols had penetrated 
as far as Abu. This does not appear to be improbable in view of the 
fact that during the reign of ‘Ala ud-DTn, the Mongols, taking advant¬ 
age of his absence in Chi tor, advanced as far as Delhi and even raided 
the streets of the city. 

Unfortunately the Hindus probably were unable to distinguish 
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between the Mongols, who were at this time mostly Buddhists, 73 and 
the Turkish Muslims of Delhi; to them all foreigners were Turushkas, 
as once they had been Yavanas and then Mlechchhas. Had they been 
able to exploit the difference between the Mongols and the Muslims, 
and had allied themselves with the former, they could have at that date 
easily defeated the Muslims. 

The Turushka was probably stopped near Abu, and Samarasiiiiha’s 
boast of having saved Gujarat from the Turushkas indicates nothing 
more than that Abu was considered at that time to be a part of Gujarat. 
The setting up of an inscription by Samarasiriiha shows that for some 
time in A.D. 1285 he was occupying Abu, which was probably the price 
he expected Sarahgadeva to pay for his assistance in repulsing the 
invasion. But the Patnarayana inscription shows that in A.D. 1286, Abu 
was under Paramara Pratapasimha and VTsala, the latter also having 
taken part in defeating the Turushkas. VTsala held Abu up to at least 
A.D. I293, 71 that is practically to the end of SSrahgadeva’s reign. Hence 
it appears as if after defeating the Turushkas near Abu, Samarasimha 
continued to occupy the country till Sarahgadeva managed with t he 
help of VTsala to install Pratapasimha on the throne of his ancestors. 
VTsala might have had a large share in dispossessing Samarasiiiiha of 
Abu, for the Patnarayana inscription describes Abu as the kingdom of 
VTsala, and Pratapasimha almost as his feudatory, without any reference 
to Sarahgadeva. But later on VTsala must have submitted to Sarahga¬ 
deva, for he mentions him as the king in the Abu Vimala Vasahi ins¬ 
cription. 73 As Pratapasimha is not mentioned in the later inscription, 
it may be presumed that by that time VTsala had rid himself of Pratapa¬ 
simha. 

If the events happened as suggested above, Samarasimha would be 
sure to suffer from a sense of having been deprived of his just reward. 
In that case we can understand his motive for coming to terms with 
the Muslims when Uulgh Khan attacked Gujarat, as related by Jina- 
prabha. 76 The defection of Samarasimha had the most serious conse¬ 
quences for the successor of Sarahgadeva. 

Expedition against the Jethvas 

Sirangadcva had to send an expedition against the Jethvas. The 
Vanthali inscription informs us that his governor of VamanasthalT, 
Vijayananda, a grandson of VTradhavala through his daughter Primala- 
devi, invaded Bhubhrit Palli and fought with one Bhanu. 'Phis Bhanu 
has been identified with Bhanu Jethva, the well known warrior. 77 

Chancellors of Sarahgadeva 

Little else is known about the political activities of Sarangadeva’s 
reign. From the inscriptions and colophons of manuscripts, we learn 
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the names of some of his Chancellors. At the time of his accession, 
Maladeva, the Chancellor of Arjunadeva, was probably still in office, 
and Sarangadeva allowed him to act in that capacity for some time. 
But Maladeva must have been replaced very early in the reign, for in 
V.S. 1332, we find Sri Kanha as the Chancellor. 78 Kanha probably 
continued in his office upto V.S. 1339, in which year he is mentioned 
in the colophon of a manuscript. 70 He was then followed by one 
Madhusudana, whose name first appears in the colophon of a manus¬ 
cript dated V.S. 1343. 80 Madhusudana must have continued in office 
upto V.S. 1348, when he is mentioned in the Anavada inscription 81 , and 
it is possible that he continued to hold the office till the end of Saranga- 
deva’s reign. Sarangadeva had a minister whose name was Vikrama. 82 
Another important officer of Sarangadeva was Sri Palha, who, with a 
Pdiichakula, was governing Saurashtra in V.S. 1333. 8:$ As from an 
inscription of the reign of Arjunadeva, we learn that Palha was occupy¬ 
ing the same office in V.S. 1330, Si it is evident that like Maladeva, he 
too continued to serve the new king. 

Another information about Sarangadeva is given by Jayanta, who 
finished his Kairyaprakasadlpika in V.S. 1350 in the triumphant reign 
of Sarangadeva, while his victorious camp was pitched near Asapalli. 
Jayanta bestows very extravagant praise on his father and informs us 
that Sarangadeva threw himself prostrate at his father's feet. 85 

From the provenance of his inscriptions, we learn that Saranga- 
deva’s kingdom included the whole of central and north Gujarat up to 
and including Abu, Kathiawad, and Cutch. In the south it probably 
included Lata, for he had defeated his possible rivals for this territory, 
namely, the Paramaras of Malava and the Yadavas. Diraishqi, writing 
in A.D. 1325, says that the coasts of the country of Lar (Lata) are a 
continuation of the coasts of Jazrat (Gujarat), and it comprises the 
kingdom of Somnath. 86 From this statement also, it follows that Lata 
was included within Sarangadeva’s kingdom. 



CHAPTER XI 


Civilisation is Mortal 

Kama, the son of Rama, succeeded Sarangadeva some time in 
c. A.I). 1296. 1 It has been shown that the kingdom of Sarangadeva 
included the whole of modern Gujarat including Kathiawad and Cutch, 
and extended up to Abu. As Sarangadeva is not known to have suffered 
any reverse, it may be presumed that all this territory he bequeathed 
to his successor. 2 But within three years of Kama’s accession, this 
kingdom was—if one might use a Sanskrit metaphor—submerged under 
Muslim invasion. That disaster seems to have passed away, affording 
the unfortunate Kama respite to return and retrieve the situation as 
best as he might. But another invasion followed within a decade end¬ 
ing the Hindu rule in Gujarat. After that, the last of the Chaulukyas 
vanishes from history. 

We may believe that in the year of his accession, few, if any, were 
able to foresee that the reign, which had opened as auspiciously as that 
of any of his predecessors, were to end in unrelieved disaster, for the 
king as well as for the country. ‘Ala ud-DIn ascended the throne that 
very year, 3 but only a bold prophet could predict that the young 
Sultan, who had just ascended the throne of Delhi over the corpse of 
his uncle, would be able to stabilise his power, repel some of the worst 
Mongol invasions, and, within little more than a decade, change com¬ 
pletely the political map of India. 

As a resourceful soldier with imagination, initiative, and luck, 
Garshasp Malik later known as ‘Ala ud-DIn, had made a name for himself, 
even before he ascended the throne, by his audacious raid on the Y&dava 
capital of Devagiri. 1 A huge ransom from Ramachandra induced him 
to return north. Quickly the Yadavas regained their power, for, though 
circumstances had compelled them to concede to Garshasp’s rapacious 
demand, their army had not suffered any great defeat. Thus, the situa¬ 
tion at the beginning of Kama's reign was that though states of Raj- 
putana, Gujarat, and Malava had suffered Muslim invasions, they were 
still independent. South of the Vindhyas except for the Yadavas, no 
other power had as yet been attacked by the Muslims. 

But within little more than a decade, the situation changed com¬ 
pletely. The countries which had hitherto been invaded by the Muslims 
unsuccessfully, such as Gujarat, Malava, and parts of Rajputana, were 
annexed to the Sultanate of Delhi. The same fate overcame the Seuna 
kingdom of the Yadavas, and Muslim raiders under Malik Kafur reach¬ 
ed the end of South India. 



CIVILISATION OL MORTAL 


One can dimly discern in this series of conquests and raids a familial 
pattern of advance of the Islamic power in India by well defined stages. 
The Arab invasion permanently detached Sind from the rest of India, 
but further advance was beyond the power of the Saracens. About three 
centuries passed by, and then came Sultan Mahmud, whose icnoclastic 
raids penetrated into the heart of northern India. His actual conquest 
was limited to Afghanistan and parts of Punjab, but it shut off India 
completely from the western and central Asia. Nearly two centuries 
passed by: the degenerate Yaminis of Punjab ceased to be a menace 
to India. There was a chance for the Hindus to recover their lost terri¬ 
tory, but a fresh invasion under the Gliuris carried the day. With 
Qutb ud-Din came a fresh scries of expansion and annexation. But the 
unrelenting cruel raids on the neighbouring Hindu states were not 
slackened, Iltutmish, busy as lie was to consolidate his own position, 
found time to raid the Hindu states and open Malava, that is Central 
India, to the army of Islam. Each of these raids left the Hindus a little 
more apprehensive of the Muslims, a little more impoverished, a little 
more disorganised, the morale of the soldiers a little worse than what it 
had been before they failed to stop the raid. To this was added the 
deliberate Muslim policy of terrorising the people by their mass 
massacre, arson, loot, destruction and desecration of the temples. The 
cumulative result of these atrocious tactics was to instill in the mind 
of the people lack of faith in the temporal power of the king to protect 
the state, and in their gods to lead them to salvation. In modern 
language this may be described as ‘tactics to soften the resistance of a 
nation’. Since the days of Sultan Mahmud, and even more so from the 
time of Mui’zz ud-Din, this softening of the Hindu resistance had been 
going on side by side with, and as preliminary to permanent annexa¬ 
tion. ‘Ala ud-Din reaped the benefit of the historic raids of his prede¬ 
cessors, and in his turn carried the arms of Islam south of the Vindhyas 
to open a new vista of operation for the succeeding generations of 
Muslims. 

Besides the cardinal fact of Kama’s reign, namely, his defeat and 
loss of kingdom, practically nothing is known about him. Most of the 
informations relating to the conquest of Gujarat are derived from 
Muslim sources, which are conflicting and not always reliable. All 
these sources agree, however, that during the first two years of his reign, 
‘Ala ud-Din was occupied in suppressing refractory elements within his 
kingdom and repelling Mongol invasions. In the third year of his 
reign, he sent a strong force under Ulugh Khan and Nusrat Khan to 
invade Gujarat. A contemporary Muslim historian has left a rhapsodic 
description of the natural beauties of Gujarat, 5 but one may be sure 
that it was not the flora of the country that attracted her conquerors. 
Since the Mongol occupation of countries bordering India the inter- 
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national trade of north-western India passed through Gujarat. 1 ’ The 
ports of Gujarat, where a large Muslim population lived, were most 
conveniently situated for the Muslim merchants of northern India 
desiring to trade with the western countries. Hence the conquest of 
Gujarat was more important than that of Malava or Rajputana, and 
Gujarat was selected by ‘Ala ud-DIn as the first Hindu state to be 
attacked. The famed wealth of Gujarat, which ‘Ala ud-DIn at this 
time needed badly, also probably played a part in determining her fate. 

The date of despatch of forces by ‘Ala ud-DIn is given differently 
by different historians, but it is almost certain that they started either 
late in A.D. 1298, or, which is more likely, early in 1299. 7 The Muslim 
army marched through Mcwad, and after crossing the river Banas, cap¬ 
tured the fort of Radosa. We learn from Jinaprabha Suri, that Samara* 
siiiiha was at this time the king of Mewad; but the verse in which Jina¬ 
prabha relates the conduct of the Guhilot king during the Muslim 
advance through his territory has been differently interpreted. Accord¬ 
ing to Bidder, the disputed passage means that Samarasiiidia protected 
Mewad from the Muslims by buying them off with money. 8 MM. Ojha 
is however o£ the opinion that the passage means that Samarasiiidia 
protected Mew T ad by punishing the invaders, that is a portion of Mewad 
was unsuccessfully raided by the two Muslim generals/’ MM. Ojha’s 
contention seems to be supported by the statement of the Ranpur ins¬ 
cription of A.D. 1439, which states that the Sesodia Guhilot, Bhuvana- 
siihha was ‘the conqueror of Sri Allavadina Sultan’. 10 According to this 
inscription, Bhuvanasiiiiha was the father of Lakshmasiiidia, the con¬ 
queror of Gogadeva already referred to and was the first Sesodia king of 
Mewad. As the Sesodias always served the main Guhilot dynasty as 
feudatories, Bhuvanasiiiiha probably came to the aid of Samarasiiidia 
when the Muslims attacked Mewad and defeated them. How r evcr, it is 
clear that Samarasiiidia did not come to the aid of Gujarat as he had 
done on a former occasion. The Muslim army also did not suffer any 
serious reverse at the hands of Samarasiiidia, or they could not have 
proceeded through hostile countries, defeat Karna, and plunder the 
country. Probably intent on their main objective of invading Gujarat, 
the Muslims let off Samarasitiiha after a light raid by a mobile column 
which met with strong resistance. 11 But once assured of his safety, 
Samarasiiidia seems to have in no wTiy interfered with the passage of 
the Muslim army to Gujarat. 

After passing through Mewad, the Muslim army did not meet with 
any resistance till they reached Gujarat. The Muslim historians do not 
mention any fight with the Gujarat army. Only Tsami stales that Karna 
shut himself in a fort where he was besieged for a long time after which 
he escaped. 12 But though apparently unprepared to meet the invaders, 
the Hindus resisted. Jinaprabha Suri mentions an action having been 
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fought near Asapalli, that is modern Ahmedabad, in which Kama was 
defeated by Ulugh Khan (Ullu Khana of Jinaprabha 13 ). That, according 
to the Suri, sealed the fate of Karna. The Muslim historians state that, 
after occupying Anahilapataka, the army of Ulugh Khan plundered 
Cambay, Somnath, and Surat. The temple of Somanatha was again 
demolished and the liiiga carried to Delhi. But we know that Soma- 
natha was not given up without a struggle. From an inscription, it 
is learnt that two Vaja warriors, Malasuta and Padamala, fell at the 
door of Somanatha temple on Saturday the 6th June, 1299 while fighting 
the Turushkas when they had invaded and destroyed the town. 14 Probably 
similar resistance was offered everywhere, but with no better success. 
Karna must have been taken absolutely unawares for the historic passes 
of Abu, where in the previous century two Muslim armies were defeated, 
was left uncontested. 16 

The question that now remains to be answered is that whether 
Karna lost his kingdom in A.D. 1299, or was a second campaign neces¬ 
sary before the Muslims could annex Gujarat? Hindu sources mention 
only one campaign; but, whereas Jinaprabha gives the date of Kama’s 
defeat as A.D. 1299, Merutuhga, who lived during the fall of his country, 
states that Karna ruled upto A.D. 1304/° after which the Muslims 
occupied the country. But the two authors do not contradict each 
other, for the statement of Jinaprabha does not preclude the possibility 
of Kama’s returning and reoccupying his kingdom, which he lost again 
and forever in A.D. 1304. Some Muslim historians also have stated 
that Gujarat w r as annexed during the second campaign, and it is now 
necessary to examine them. 

The earliest history of the conquest of Gujarat, the Khaza’inu-l 
Futuh , was written by the celebrated court-poet of ‘Ala ud-DIn, Amir 
Khusrau. There Khusrau gives a very short account of the conquest 
of Gujarat, and mentions one campaign only which took place in A.D. 
1299. But Khusrau was no historian and in the Khaza’inu-l Futuh 
totally ignores three Mongol invasions which took place during ‘Ala 
ud-DIn’s reign. It would not be surprising, therefore, if the poet with 
little sense of history had tried to represent that one invasion only was 
sufficient to conquer Gujarat. 17 

Khusrau is also the author of the better known love poem called 
the ‘Ashiqa’ or the ‘ Dewal Rani wa Khizr Khan in which, while 
depicting the love of Devalrani, the daughter of Karna, and Khizr Khan, 
the son of ‘Ala ud-DIn, Khusrau has left some additional informations. 
According lo the Ashiqa , there were tw r o invasions: in the first Ulugh 
Khan merely went, plundered, broke Hindu shrines, and captured 
Kawala Di whom ‘Ala ud-DIn subsequently married. Eight years after 
this incident, Kawala Di requested ‘Ala ud-DIn to get her daughter by 
Karna, Dew r al Di, and ‘Alii ud-DIn sent a message to Kama asking him 
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to send the princess. Kama readily agreed and was preparing to send 
the girl with many presents when he took alarm at the large army, 
which had marched under Ulugh Khan and Panchami for conquering 
Gujarat. Karna thereupon fled with his daughter and private attendants 
to seek protection of the Rai of Deogir, named Sankh Deo, the son of 
Rai Rayan Rain Deo. Sankh Deo demanded Dewal Di to be married 
to his brother, which proposal Karna had to accept unwillingly. As 
Karna was preparing to send her to Deogir, he was attacked by the 
Muslims under Panchami, the commander of the Muslim van guard. 
Dewal Di s horse was wounded and lamed by an arrow, and she fell 
into the hands of Panchami, who sent her to Delhi. There this girl 
of eight fell into love with Khizr Khan then aged ten. The pair was 
separated by Khizr’s mother, but their passionate love overcame all obs¬ 
tacles and they were united in marriage. 18 Needless to say, the poem 
may have literary merits, but from the beginning to the end, it is full 
of absurd situations described in the most exaggerated terms. But the 
second invasion may be true. 

The next historian was ‘Isami, who also speaks of two invasions, 
but his accounts differ from that of Khusrau’s. According to Tsami, 
Karna shut himself in a fort during the first invasion of Gujarat but 
ultimately fled. 19 The Muslims thereafter plundered the country and 
returned to Dehli when Karna returned and occupied his capital. ‘Ala 
ud-DIn then sent another army to Gujarat under Malik Jhitam accom¬ 
panied by another officer called Panchmani. This time Karna was 
totally defeated and fled to Marhat, that is the Maharashtra country of 
the Yadavas. Receiving no hospitality there, he went to Tilang, that 
is the Kakatiya kingdom, and sought refuge under Luddar Dev (Rudra- 
deva), the ruler of the country. In the meantime, Kama’s family includ¬ 
ing the famous Deval and all the wives and daughters of Karna fell into 
the hands of the Muslims. Then a message came from ‘Ala ud-DIn 
summoning Jhitam to Delhi, whither the general took the captured 
ladies. The Sultan then bestowed Gujarat as an iqla on Alap Khan, 
who was at that time in Multan, and ordered him to take possession of 
the district without delay. 20 

The next historian, Barani, wrote his celebrated Tankh-i-Firoz Shahi 
eight years after ‘Isami had finished his work. Barani mentions only 
one invasion of Gujarat which according to him took place during the 
third year of ‘Ala ud-Dln’s reign. Karna, according to this authority, 
fled from Nahrwalla and went to Ram Deo at Deogir, leaving his 
w'ives, daughters as w r ell as elephants to fall into the hands of the 
Muslims. Thereafter Ulugh Khan and Nusrat Khan returned to Delhi 
laden with booty. 21 

Later historians are divided. Nizam ud-DIn and Badauni generally 
follow Barani, except that both mention the capture of Dewal by Ulugh 
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Khan. 22 But whereas Badauni accepts as true the Ashiqa of Khusrau, 
so far as the later romance of Khizr Khan and Dewai is concerned, the 
more prosaic Nizam ud-DIn, like Barani, ignores the Ashiqa altogether. 
Even Badauni, it may be noted, never mentions Kamala DI, nor her 
absurd behaviour in demanding her daughter to be forcibly brought 
from Gujarat. 

Ferishta as usual combines all the materials known to him, and adds 
probably some of his fancy to increase its story value. According to 
him, Kowla Devy was captured along with all the wives and daughters 
of Karna during the first invasion under Aluf Khan and Nusrat Khan. 
Kama then took refuge with Ramachandra with whose aid he soon 
returned at a place called Baglana in Gujarat, bordering on the Yadava 
kingdom. Later, when ‘Ala ud-DIn was sending an expedition to 
Deccan against Ramachandra in A.D. 1308, Kowla Devy requested the 
Sultan to have her daughter Deval Devy brought to Delhi, and orders 
were issued to the general Malik Kafur to that effect. 

Malik Kafur, according to Ferishta, marched up to the borders of 
Deccan and demanded Karna to surrender his daughter. Karna refused 
to surrender her, and hostilities broke out. 23 For two months Karna 
defeated every attempt of the Muslim general to force the mountain 
passes. In the meantime Karna reluctantly gave his daughter in marri¬ 
age to Shunkul Dew, the elder son of Ramachandra, who had been her 
suitor for a long time, and had been till then refused by the Rajput 
Karna on the ground of the Yadava prince being a Maratha. 

Ferishta then continues that, one day as some Muslim soldiers went 
to see the caves of Ellora, they came across a Hindu cavalcade which 
proved to be the retinue of Bhini Deo, who was escorting Dewul Devy 
to Shunkul Deo. The two parties immediately engaged in a fight, and 
the Hindus were put to flight, while an arrow having pierced the horse 
of Dewul, she fell and was left on the ground. Afraid, lest she should 
be molested by the rough soldiers who were already quarrelling about 
her, Dewul’s nurse divulged her identity. She was then taken to Aluf 
Khan who sent her to Delhi, where she was married to Khizr Khan. 24 

The story of the Ashiqa, from which Ferishta has drawn largely 
for his materials, has been rightly criticised by many modern scholars as 
possessing little historical value. But the rejection of all the episodes 
mentioned by Khusrau, because he interwove in it an impossible love 
story, seems to be taking an extreme attitude. Particularly the second 
invasion of Gujarat does not seem to be an invention. Later historians 
accepted Barani’s version that there was only one campaign, because 
Barani’s uncle ‘Ala-ul-Mulk was the Kotwal of Delhi under ‘Ala ud-DIn, 
which added great weight to whatever Barani wrote about ‘Ala ud-DTn’s 
reign. 25 But Barani was a ‘northerner/ whereas his contemporary Tsami 
spent many years at Deogir where he wrote his work and enjoyed an 
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excellent opportunity of verifying the history of the fugitive king of 
Gujarat. However, he has been accused of depending entirely on the 
Ashiqa for his description of the love of Dewul and Khizr, and his ver¬ 
sion has been called an ‘abridgement of Khusrau’s description.’ 2r> But 
if ‘Isami did depend on the poet for the account of the romance, he 
gave an independent version of the actions which led to the capture of 
the Vaghela princess. Amir Khusraifs statement that Ulugh Khan was 
the officer sent to capture the princess was copied by Ferishta, but if the 
date given by Ferishta for the capture of Dewul 1 is accepted, Ulugh Khan 
could not have led this expedition having died earlier. ‘Isami, therefore, 
seems to be correct when he mentions Jhitam as the general who led the 
second expedition against Gujarat. Moreover, ‘Isami definitely entitles 
his chapter on the final overthrow of Karna as ‘the second Gujarat cam¬ 
paign’, and states that after the second invasion resulted in driving away 
Karna, the country was definitely annexed, and Alp Khan was appointed 
the governor. 27 Incidentally, Ferishta states that this Alp Khan was the 
actual captor of Dewul, and had taken part in the second campaign 
while acting as the governor of Gujarat. Thus he extricated himself 
from the chronological difficulties into which he would have been led 
had he accepted Khusrau’s version that Dewul was captured by Ulugh. 
But Ferishta has no authority for stating that, Dewul was captured by 
Alp Khan. 

Again, ‘Isami's statement, that Karna unable to find asylum in the 
Marath country—that is with Ramachandra—had to go to Tilang, is 
more in keeping with the known facts about the Yaclava king, who was as 
vindictive as he was mean. 28 He lead the Muslim army to the Hoysala 
country to score off against his ancient enemy. Such a man could not be 
expected to have received hospitably the defeated enemy of ‘Ala ud-DIn 
to whom he was paying tribute in A.D. 1299. 2t1 Moreover, the Yadavas 
and the Chaulukyas were sworn enemies since the beginning of their 
rule. Hence ‘Isami’s version seems to be the correct one. Ulugh Khan’s 
invasion did not produce any permanent result; either the Muslim army 
left Gujarat of its own will, or it was driven out. Karna then returned to 
his capital. Then came the second invasion under Jhitam and Panch- 
mani. This time the conquest was complete. The ex-king of Gujarat 
after being refused asylum by Ramachandra sought and found a resting 
place in Telingana. Thereafter we lose his trace. 

Did treachery play any part in the final overthrow of the Ghaulukya? 
According to a bardic tradition, Karna had two Nagara ministers, 
Madhava and Kesava. Karna abducted the wife of the former, 
and slew KeSava. Madhava thereupon went to ‘Ala ud-DIn and brought 
the Muslim army. 30 Whatever may be the truth in the story regarding 
Karna’s crime, Madhava’s base betrayal of his country is recorded bv 
Merutunga also, who, as has been said, witnessed the conquest of his 
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country. Meruturiga in his Vicharasreni writes that Madhava, Nagara 
Brahmin, brought the Muslims. 31 The same denunciation o£ Madhava 
is found in a Gutko or genealogical table of the kings of Gujarat written 
about A.D. 1533. 32 Hence the tradition which associates Madhava with 
bringing the Muslim army seems to be based on real fact. Kama was 
probably betrayed and had to flee from his capital precipitately, so that 
he did not have the time to remove his women from the capital all of 
whom fell in the hands of the conquerors. Thereafter the fallen monarch 
having tasted the bitter cup of humility to its last dregs vanished from 
history. 

This was the end of the Chaulukyas. 
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EPILOGUE 


I 

DevaladevI 

The history of the Chaulukyas ends with the final defeat of Kama, 
but all historians have shown an unusual interest in the fate of his 
daughter DevaladevI, since Amir Khusrau wrote his Ashiqa. Notable 
modern scholars such as, Thomas, Dowson, and following him, Haig, have 
accepted the version of the Indo-Persion poet as truth, and as unfortu¬ 
nately Dowson hasarded several wrong conjectures, those mistakes also 
have passed into history. Some modern Indian scholars, on the other 
hand, have totally rejected as mythical the subject matter of the Ashiqa, 
and some have gone to the extent of denying the existence of DevaladevI. 1 
This seems to be moving to the other extreme, for the beginning of 
Ashiqa , where Khusrau gives a list of ‘Ala ud-Dln’s conquests is certain¬ 
ly historical. The problem is to find out where history ends and ima¬ 
ginative poetry begins, for the last part of the Ashiqa is undoubtedly un¬ 
alloyed fancy. 

We have seen that every Muslim historian, including Barani, state 
that the wives and daughters of Karna fell into the hands of the Muslims. 
Only Barani does not mention the name of DevaladevI. 2 But that by 
itself is not sufficient for denying her existence, as his contemporary 
‘Isami specifically mentions her. Barani’s silence may mean that he was 
not interested in her fate, but ‘Isami, a poet, was, and took some pains to 
ascertain how exactly she was captured. Thereafter ‘Isami, not unnatural¬ 
ly, follows the Ashiqa and ceases to be reliable. The difference in tempara- 
ment between Barani and ‘Isami is also noticeable between Nizam 
ud-DTn and Badauni. Nizam ud-DIn after stating that among the cap¬ 
tured ladies of Karna’s household DevaladevI was included never men¬ 
tions her again. But Badauni, who had poetical pretensions, quoted 
lengthy extracts from the Ashiqa, as if those were pieces of historical 
evidence. Between the two of them, Nizam ud-DIn certainly had shown 
better historical sense, so far as DevaladevTs episode is concerned. For, 
like Barani, he probably did not like to pin his faith on the Ashiqa, but 
Nizam ud-DIn had the evidence of the Futuh-us-Salatin before him, 3 an 
advantage which probably was denied to Barani; for though Barani and 
‘Isami were contemporaries, there is reason to believe that the two were 
ignorant of each other. But, what is remarkable is that neither ‘Isami, 
nor Nizam ud-DIn, nor even Badauni mentions anything about Kamala- 
devl. Only Ferishta was gullible enough to repeat the description of her 
incredible behaviour as related by Khusrau. The ommission of Kamala- 
devl’s episode from the narrative of ‘gossipy BadauniY narrtive is highly 
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significant; it shows that even Badauni, who had a high regard lor the 
poetical and historical value of the Ashiqa, could not go to the extent of 
believing the absurd story of a lecherous woman asking her paramour to 
snatch her daughter from her natural guardian into a life of infamy. 
Even Ferishta had the good sense not to repeat Khusrau’s statement, that 
Karna was preparing to send his daughter to ‘Ala ud-DIn with many 
presents, when he suddenly took fright and fled away with her. Amir 
Khusrau seems to have been suffering from a delusion that the Hindus 
had no sense of honour and their women no sense of chastity. 1 

Hence we must reject the episode of KamaladevT as narrated by 
Khusrau: he probably intended it to give a logical sequence to his love 
poem. Of the wives of Karna captured by the Muslims, there might have 
been an unfortunate lady named KamaladevT, but there is no reason to 
suppose that she willingly shared ‘Ala ud-DIn’s bed. The same is true 
of Devaladevi. She might have been, and in view of the testimony of the 
Muslim historians, probably was, married to Khizr Khan; but to assume 
that she fell in love with the son of her father’s worst enemy would be 
calumniating her memory. 

The next chapter in Devaladevi’s life is supposed to open with the 
murder of Khizr Khan by the order of Qutb ud-DIn Mubarak Shah. As 
part of the myth about Devaladevi was started by Dowson, it worth while 
to quote him: “When Qutb ud-DIn Mubarak Shah had ascended the 
throne, to secure his own position, he had Khizr Khan and other of his 
own brothers murdered. The fate of Dewul Rani is doubtful. Khusrau 
says that her hands were cut off while she was clinging to her husband’s 
body, and implies that she was left among the slain though he says not 
so distinctly. Ferishta asserts that she was taken into Qutb ud-DIn’s 
harem, and that she was also taken after his death by the villian, Khusrau 
Khan. Barani, who was intimately acquainted with the facts, is silent 
upon the subject, so that it may be hoped that the high born damsel 
escaped that union with “the foul Parwari”, which would have been 
worse than death”. 5 

Hodivala has shown that there is no such statement in the current text 
of the Ashiqa to indicate that Devaladevl’s hands were severed. 0 About 
entering the harem of Qutb ud-DIn, the information is given only by 
Badauni and Ferishta. 7 Amir Khusrau ends his poem with the death of 
Khizr Khan. It is true that Khusrau says that Khizr Khan was murdered 
because Qutb ud-DIn wanted to possess Devaladevi. 8 But Qutb ud-DIn 
had many of his brothers murdered in order to remove rival claimants 
to the throne, and there is no reason to suppose that the same desire did 
not prompt him to remove Khizr Khan. But one cannot be dogmatic 
about what happened to Devaladevi after the death of Khizr, as the cap¬ 
ture of a dead man’s harem was a recognised practice amongst Muslim 
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kings .' 9 Probably DevaladevI had to share the fate of other wives of 
Khizr Khan. 

Next, we have seen that on the authority of Ferishta, it has been 
concluded that DevaladevI was taken after Qutb ud-DIn’s death by the 
Hindu convert, Khusrau Khan. But where Dowson expresses some 
doubt, Haig is positive and states: ‘‘Khusrau possessed himself of the 
person of the unfortunate princess Deval Devi, who had been successively 
the wife of Khizr Khan and of his brother and murderer Mubarak. 
Against the union with the foul outcaste who became her third husband 
‘her proud Rajput blood must indeed have risenV’ 10 One wonders if 
Sir Wolseley Haig, the great Persian scholar that he was, was not relying 
too much on the translation by Briggs, for Ferishta “does not say any 
such thing at all either in the Bombay text or Cawnpore Lithograph. 
The statement is one of the many unwarranted and misleading interpola¬ 
tions in the translation of Briggs. All that he, Barani, Nizam ud-DIn, 
and Badauni state, is that Khusrau married “a wife’, or the ‘most 
honoured wife’, of Qutb ud-DIn, and that Sultan Tughlak afterwards 
severely punished the individuals who had taken active part in or abetted 
the illegal Nikah or ceremony of marriage. But we know that Qutb ud- 
DIn had several wives and neither Ferishta nor any other author declares 
that the wife of Qutb ud-DIn with whom Khusrau went through the cere¬ 
mony of a marriage was DevaladevI. It is not unlikely that she was, as he 
asserts, forcibly taken into Qutb ud-Dln's harem after Khizr Khan's assas¬ 
sination, but Amir Khusrau, the only contemporary author who mentions 
DevaladevI, says nothing at all of her subsequent fate and there does not 
seem to be any warrant for indulging in these melancholy speculations and 
imaginings about her union with the ‘foul ParwarP. Dowson was merely 
repeating the words of Thomas, whose lamentations on her ‘after fate* of 
becoming ‘the enforced wife of two succeeding Sultans’, and his senti¬ 
mental surmises about her ‘proud Rajput blood’ which must have ‘risen 
against her union with the foul Pariah’, have more of the tragic glamour 
of the romance than that of the dry light of history”. 11 

Therefore, all that can be said about the fate of this unfortunate 
princess, is that we know no more about her end than that of her father. 
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II 

Later History of The Vaghelas 

No definite information about the descendants of Karna II is 
known. According to Indraji, ‘though the main cities and all central 
Gujarat passed under Mussalman rule a branch of the Vaghelas continued 
to hold much of the country to the west of Sabarmati, while other 
branches maintained their independence in the rugged land beyond 
Amba Bhawani between Virpur on the Mahi and Posina at the north- 
most verge of Gujarat’. 1 

An inscription of V.S. 1555 shows that a family of Vaghelas was 
ruling at a place called Dandahi, as feudatories of Mahmud Bigarha. 2 

The Vaghela ruling family of the Rewa state have traditionally 
claimed descent from the Vaghelas of Gujarat. In a manuscript of the 
Kathdsaritsagara, transcribed in A.D. 1678 by one Rupani Sarnia for 
Maharaja Bhavasimha of Rewa, Rupani added 99 verses at the end of the 
manuscript, giving the genealogy of his royal master. 3 The genealogy 
begins with Karnadeva, of Gujarat, whose son was Sohagadeva. To Sohaga- 
deva was born Saraiigadeva, whose son VTsladeva rose to prominence 
under the Bhars of Kalinjar. 4 His son was Bhlmamalladeva, whose name 
we also obtain from the historical kdvya, Virabhanudaya , 6 where it is 
stated that Bhlmadeva was the ancestor of the Vaghelas of Rewa. But 
whereas the Virabhanudaya begins the genealogy of the family with 
Bhlmadeva, we have seen that Rupani carries it back to Karna. 



CHAPTER XII 


Chronology 

The principal sources for reconstructing the chronology of the 
Chaulukya kings of Gujarat arc the inscriptions, the dated colophons of 
manuscripts, and the literary works. The literary sources consist of the 
two works by Meruluhga, namely the Prabandhachintdmani and the 
Vichdrasreni or the TherdvalV and several genealogical tables. Of the 
genealogical tables, two were discovered by R. G. Bhandarkar, 2 which 
mention the dates of the accession of each king, while two other discover¬ 
ed by Sri Sharma a and Bhau Daji 1 give the duration of the reigns of each 
king. Abul Fa/1, in his Ain-i-Akbari , gives a genealogical list of Chau¬ 
lukya kings.'’ 

Before proceeding further, it will be necessary to consider the merits 
and defects of the literary sources mentioned above, and we shall begin 
witt a critical analysis of the dates given in the Prabandhachintdmarii 
(PC). 

As most of the dates mentioned in the PC were thoroughly examined 
by R. Sewell, we cannot do better than quote his valuable observations 
at some length. Sewell wrote: “There are several w'ays of writing history. 
A conscientious historian does not invent details in the hope that their 
inaccuracy will remain undiscovered; but there have been authors who 
seek to present to their readers a false appearance of accuracy by men¬ 
tioning as facts minute details which have no existence except in their 
own brains. Merutuhga, the author of Prabandha Chintdmani, an 
historical work of the early fourteenth century A.D., so far at least 
as regards the dates which he gives for the accession, etc., of the kings 
of Anahilavada during the period of about 400 years, appears to belong 

to the latter class.it is desirable that students of history should 

be warned against putting too much trust in his chronological asser¬ 
tions. Parts at least of most of his dates appear to be mere blind shots 
made at random, and to have been entered in order to give an appear¬ 
ance of versimilitude to his story. And if this is so, we have to be 
cautious in our acceptance of the whole. Contemporary records are far 
better guides. 

“Merutuhga generally gives us in his dates the following details: 
(i) the number of years of the Vikrama era, (ii) the lunar month and 
tit hi (1/30 of a lunation), (iii) the weekday, (iv) the nakshatra (the 
moon’s place in the heaven), (v) the lagna (the zodiacal sign in the 
ascendant at the moment of the action recorded which...fixes within 
two hours the exact time of the day). All these elements of a dale were 
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undoubtedly known to the framers of almanac of Mcrutuiiga’s time, 
but they were not generally in use during the earlier years of the period 
comprised in the book. The earliest mention of the lagna, for instance, 
in inscriptions known to the late Professor Kiclhorn, is one of A.D. 945 
(IA, XXV, 281), but Merutuhga notes it as part of his earliest date, two 
hundred years before that time. Suspicion is therefore at once aroused. 
The nakshatra is stated in fifteen of Meruturiga’s dates, but not a single 
one is correct, most of them being quite impossible on the given lunar 
day (tithi) of the month, and some of them absurdly so. He apparently 
did not understand the theory of the nakshatras, and wrote down their 
names at haphazard. 

“Let it be remembered that if a writer makes up his mind to make 
a bold shot at the weekday corresponding to a lunar month and tit hi in 
a year long gone by, he stands a fair chance of hitting either on the right 
day or on the day next to it. His chances are two in seven. As regards 
the lagna his chance of failure is very small, since in twenty-four hours 
the meridian passes through all the zodiacal signs. (Nevertheless Meru- 
tuhga is wrong in six cases out of eleven). But in the matter of the 
nakshatra he must choose one out of twenty-seven, and here Merutuhga 
altogether breaks down. So that we are left with practically nothing 
but the weekday by which to judge of the accuracy of the given date... 6 ” 

Sewell then examined all the dates of accession of kings furnished 
by Merutuhga in the PC, and found that most of the dates given in 
that work cannot be reconciled with the weekdays. He therefore con¬ 
cluded: “The true history of the kings of Anahilavada must be thresh¬ 
ed out from a careful study of contemporary records, and no reliance 
can be placed on the chronology of Prabandha Chintdmani” Though 
there are manuscripts of the PC which do not contain all the mistakes 
noted by Sewell, his contention is on the whole correct, and the ommis- 
sion of nakshatra , and lagna etc., in one or two manuscripts, was probably 
an attempt by later copyists to pass over the mistakes of Merutuhga. 

Merutuhga was also the author of another work called the Vichdra - 
heni (VS) or the They avail, which is a work on chronology from very 
early times, and includes a chronology of the Chaulukyas of Gujarat. 
Not only the dates given in this work differ from those given in the PC, 
but an examination shows the VS to be yet less reliable than the PC, 
so that R. G. Bhandarkar was constrained to write about it as follows: 
“The Vicharasreni appears to me to be a curious composition. It places 
the foundation of Patan in 821 Samvat instead of 802, the accession of 
Mularaja in 1017 Samvat instead of 998, omits the reign of Chamunda, 
assigns fourteen years to Vallabharaja instead of 6 months, represents 
VIsaladeva to be a brother of VIradhavala instead of a son, and contains 
several other mistakes. It is therefore not entitled to our confidence at 
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all, though Dr. Biihler fallows it in giving the dates of the Vaghela 

princes". 7 In reply to this criticism Biihler wrote: 44 .for ray 

reliance on which ( Vicharatreni) Dr. Bhandarkar blames me. The text 
of the latter work no doubt contains mistakes which are due to clerical 
errors in the original of the bad copies of the Government and Bhau 
Daji’s collection. Thirteen or fourteen years ago, I really saw a good 

copy at Baroda, but could not obtain it.But I would not now pin 

my faith on any pattavali or Prabandha, whose assertions, like those of 
the Purdnas, can only be accepted provisionally in the absence of really 
historical information from contemporary works, inscriptions and 
manuscripts". 8 

The last conclusion of the great Indologist stands to-day as valid as 
it was the day it was written, and we shall try to reconstruct the chrono¬ 
logy of the Chaulukyas on the lines indicated by Biihler; but before 
proceeding further, we shall mention a few other literary sources which 
would be utilised in the present work. These include the two genea¬ 
logical tables or pattRvalis discovered by Bhandarkar, which have been 
designated hereafter as Bill and Bh2. Biihler, however, had as little 
faith in Bhl and Bh2, 9 as Bhandarkar had in the VS, but as we shall 
see, Bhl and Bh2, though not free from errors, are more accurate than 
Merutuhga’s works. Another chronological table, 10 a more recent dis¬ 
covery, is full of blunders, and we would not have noticed it here but 
for the fact that it is the only work hitherto discovered which mentions 
the name of the usurper Jayantasirhha also known as Jayasimha. In the- 
chronological table he is called Laghu Jayasimha. Probably perplexed 
at not knowing the history of the period, this work (hereafter referred 
to as GS) places the reign of the usurper after the end of 65 years of 
Bhlma's reign. This shows that the tradition of Jayantasiriiha existed 
though the Chroniclers,—whose works have been discovered,—tried to 
conceal the usurpation. 

'Abul Fazl, the great historian of Akbar’s reign, in his celebrated 
work, the Ain-i-Akbari, gives a genealogical table of the Chaulukya kings 
and the number of years they ruled, but this table, also, is full errors. 11 

We shall, therefore, try to reconstruct the chronology of the Chau¬ 
lukyas fom inscriptions and dated colophons, but in the absence of 
such sources it will be necessary to have recourse to the literary sources 
bearing in mind their limitations. 

From the Sambhar inscription of Jayasimha, we learn that Mula- 
rSja ascended the throne in V.S. 998 (A.D. 941-42), 12 and his last known 
date, given in his Balera plate, is V.S. 1051 (A.D. 995). 13 Thus from 
epigraphic evidences, we find that he reigned at least for 53 years. 
According to PC, Mularaja enjoyed a reign of 55 years, beginning from 
V.S. 993 (though in two MSS. the date of Mularaja's accession is given 
as V,S, 998). 14 Bhl and Bh2 give V.S. 998 as the year of Mularaja’s 
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accession, and state that he reigned upto V.S. 1053, while according to 
the VS, Mularaja reigned from V.S. 1017 to 1053. As the year V.S. 1053 
is common to most of the literary sources and does not militate against 
any known date, Mularaja may be said to have reigned from V.S. 998 
to 1053. 

For determining the regnal periods of the next three monarchs no 
epigraphic record is available. According to the PC, Bhl, and Bh2, 
Ghamunda came to the throne in V.S. 1053 (997-98 A.D.), and ruled till 
V.S. 1066. VS and GS place Ghamunda in the Chapotkata list, while 
‘Abul Fazl rightly places him amongst the Ghaulukyas as the son of 
Mularaja and credits him, apparently correctly, with a reign of thirteen 
years. Hence it may be assumed that Ghamunda reigned from V.S. 
1053-1066. 15 

According to the PC, Bhl, and Bh2, Vallabha came to the throne 
in V.S. 1066 and died six months later. ‘Abul Fazl and GS also assign 
to him a reign period of only six months. 1 c The VS alone state that 
Vallabha came to the throne in V.S. 1052 and reigned for fourteen years; 
undoubtedly Merutuhga was adding thirteen years of Chamunda’s reign 
to that of his son, to cover his misplacement of the former in the 
Chapotkata list. It is also apparent from the Dvyasraya, that Vallabha 
had enjoyed a very short reign, which probably explains the ommission 
of his name from the genealogy of the Chaulukya kings in certain 
Chaulukya records. One is therefore justified in assigning to Vallabha 
a reign of only six months. 

Durlabha, therefore, came to the throne in V.S. 1066, as stated in 
the PC, Bhl, and Bh2; and according to all these sources, Durlabha’s 
reign came to an end V.S. 1078. But according to several Kharatara - 
gachchha-paUavnUsj Durlabha was reiging in V.S. 1080 (A.D. 1023-24), 
when the Kharataragachchha was established. 17 The date of the incep¬ 
tion being of very great importance to the gachchha , it is less likely to 
have committed any mistake about it, than the sources mentioned 
above, about the date of the death of Durlabha. We may assume there¬ 
fore that Durlabha reigned at least upto V.S. 1080. But his reign must 
have come to an end soon after, for, when Sultan Mahmud attacked 
Gujarat in A.D. 1025, Bhlma I was on the throne. Mahmud reached 
Anahilapataka by the end of December 1025, and reached Somnath on 
6th January, 1026. Hence we may assume Durlabha to have reigned 
from V.S. 1066 to 1080 (c. 1010-1024 A.D.). 

Bhlma I therefore succeeded Durlabha some time in V.S. 1080. The 
first epigraphical date for Bhlma, known from his Kadi and Mandhata 
grants, is V.S. 1086, 18 while his last known epigraphical date is V.S. 
1120. 19 According to Merutuhga, (both PC and VS) BhTma’s reign 
ended in V.S. 1120, while according to Bhl, it ended in V.S. 1130, the 
date being missing in Bh2. As the earliest recorded date of Bhima's 
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successor Karna is V.S. 1131 20 (A.D. 1074), Bhima must have died some 
time between V.S. 1120 to 1131, but in the absence of any definite 
information, we are inclined to believe that he died nearer V.S. 1120 
than 1130. Though a reign of fifty years is by no means unusual, we 
might for the present accept the PC's version, that Bhima reigned for 
42 years. Hence if Bhima ascended the throne in V.S. 1080, he probably 
reigned up to V.S. 1122. 

Karna therefore succeeded Bhima some time in V.S. 1122. We 
have seen that the earliest known inscription of this king is dated V.S. 
1131; his last known recorded date is supplied by his Sunak grant dated 
V.S. 1148 (A.D. 1091). 21 He probably reigned up to V.S. 1150, as his son 
is said to have been crowned in that year. 

The coronation of Siddharaja, according to the PC, took place on 
Saturday, the third day of the dark fortnight of Pausa, in the nakshatra 
of Sravana, in the lagna of Taurus, V.S. 1150. Now, this happens to be 
one of the few dates in the PC which has been found to be regular and 
works out to 7th January, 1094. We shall, however, presently see, in 
the case of the date of Kumarapala’s accession as given in the PC, that 
even if a given date of the PC agrees with the given weekday, that does 
not constitute a proof of that date’s historical accuracy. But in the case 
of Kumarapala, the mistake is of one year only, and in the present 
instance, Bhl, Bh2, and the VS, all mention V.S. 1150 as the year of the 
accession of Siddharaja. The earliest known inscription of this monarch 
is dated V.S. 1156, 22 and from the colophon of a manuscript of Xislthn- 
churni, we learn that Siddharaja was on the throne in V.S. 1157. 2: * On 
the basis of these evidence therefore, it seems that! one may accept V.S. 
1150 as the year of Siddharaja’s accession. His last known date, V.S. 
1200, found in his Bali stone inscription 24 seems to mark the end of his 
reign. Siddharaja, thus, reigned from V.S. 1150 to 1200. 

Kumarapala evidently could not have ascended the throne before 
V.S. 1200, but all the literary’ sources agree that he ascended the throne 
in V.S. 1199. This w r as probably due to the misunderstanding of a 
verst which predicted that Kumarapala wnuld ascend the throne after 
1199 years were completed from Vikrama. 35 As the last known date of 
Siddharaja is V.S. 1200, it may be concluded that he died in that year 
and was succeeded by Kumarapala. The last known recorded date of 
KumSrapila is V.S. 12?8, which we obtain from the Nadlai stone inscrip¬ 
tion^ 6 and the colophon of a manuscript. 27 Merutunga in the PC states 
*h*t this reign ended in V.S. 1230, whereas in the VS he says that it 
ended in V.S. 1229. Both Bhl and Bh2 give V.S. 1230 as the year of 
the accession of KumSrapSla’s successor. But the earliest known epi- 
graphical date for Ajayaptla is V.S. 1229, 28 , so that KumSrapala must 
have died on or before that year, but not earlier than V.S. 1228. We 
think that though the last known year of Kumnrap3la is V.S. 1228, it 
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will not be rash to assume that he died the next, year, so that his reign 
period extended from V.S. 1200 to 1229. 

Ajayapala, we have seen, must have succeeded Kurnarapala in V.S. 
1229 (if not in V.S. 1228). The last known date of this king is found 
in the colophon of a manuscript which is dated Tuesday, the 1st day 
of the bright half of Chaitra, V.S. 1282, and is equivalent to Tuesday, 
25th March, A.D. 1175. 29 Only the VS gives V.S. 1232 as the closing 
year of Ajayapala’s reign, but according to the PC, Bhl, and Bh2, Ajaya- 
pala’s reign ended in V.S. 1233. But from the Brahmanwada plate, we 
learn that Ajayapala’s successor, Mularaja II, was on the throne on 
Monday, 11th of the bright half of Chaitra, V.S. 1232, which is equi* 
valent to 6lh April, 1175. ;,u Thus Ajayapala’s reign must have come 
to an end between 25th March and Gth April, 1175. 

Mularaja II, evidently ascended the throne in V.S. 1232. Accord¬ 
ing to the PC. Bhl and Bh2, Mtilaraja’s reign ended in V.S. 1235, while 
the VS places the same event in V.S. 1234. We have already shown that 
there are reasons to believe that Mularaja defeated Mu‘izz ud-DIn in 
V.S. 1235 (A.D. 1178). The earliest known year of Mularaja’s successor, 
Bhlma 11, is V.S. 1235. yj Mularaja, therefore, may be presumed to have 
died in that year, so that his reign probably extended from V.S. 1232 
to 1235. 

Bhlma II, who was on the throne in V.S. 1235, enjoyed the longest 
reign of all the kings of the dynasty. The last known epigraphic date 
of Bhlma is V.S. 1296/ 1,2 and the only known date of his successor, 
Tribhuvanapala, is V.S. 1299. ,y Hence Bhlma’s reign must have come 
to an end between V.S. 1296 and 1299. Mcrutuhga does not notice 
Tribhuvanapala at all, but states in the PC that Bhlma reigned for 
63 years beginning from V.S. 1235. Thereafter the PC relates the 
exploits of the Vaghclas and their ministers, and though it mentions 
the coronation of Vlsaladeva, it does not mention the date of that event. 
In the VS, Merutuhga merely notices Bhima’s accession in V.S. 1235, 
and adds drily, Halo Gajjanakarajyam ’, (then began the reign of the 
Ghaznivides) after which he begins the chronology of the Vaghclas. 
But Tribhuvanapala’s reign is recorded in Bhl, Bh2, and the GS, Bhl 
and Bh2 stating further that Tribhuvanapala (or Tihunapala as he is 
called in all the three works) came to the throne in V.S. 1298. Wc may, 
therefore, conclude that Bhlma’s reign came to an end in V.S. 1298, so 
that his reign extended from V.S. 1235 to 1298, which covers a period 
of 63 years as stated in the PC. 

Tribhuvanapala, therefore, came to the throne in V.S. 1298. The 
only record of his reign so far discovered is dated V.S. 1299. According 
to GS, he reigned for 2 years and 12 days. But as GS assigns to Bhlma 
II a reign period of 65 years and has as his successor Laghu Jayasimha, 
its details are of little value. According to Bhl and Rh2, Tribhuvana- 
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pala’s reign came to an end in V.S. 1302, which was also the year of 
VIsaladeva *s accession; but according* to the VS, VIsaladeva ascended I he 
throne in V.S. 1300. But as Merutunga does not mention Tribhuva- 
napala, his date lor the beginning of the Vaghcla rule can have no 
independent value, and must be rejected untill it is corroborated by 
better evidence. For the present, therefore, we have to accept the date 
given in Bhl and Bli2, and fix V.S. 1302 as marking the end of 
Tribhuvanapala's reign. 

VIsaladeva, the first king of the Vaghela dynasty, therefore, ascended 
the throne in V.S. 1302. The earliest known inscription of his 
reign is dated V.S. 1308/ u and his last known inscription is 
dated V.S. 1317 (AT). 1266).™ But the earliest mention of VIsaladeva as 
XIaharajadhiraja is found in the colophon of a manuscript dated V.S. 
1303.™ As the earliest known date of VTsaladeva’s successor, Arjunadeva, 
is found in the colophon of a manuscript dated V.S. 1319, 37 it is apparent 
that VYsaladeva's reign must have come to an end on or before that, 
year. According to Bhl and Bli2, VTsaladeva’s reign ended in V.S. 1320, 
while the VS stales that his reign ended in V.S. 1318. Bhl and Bh2 are 
obviously wrong, and probably the VS is correct in this pariiculiar 
instance. Hence it may be concluded that VTsaladeva’s reign extended 
from V.S. 1302 to 1318. 

Arjunadeva, therefore, came to the throne in V.S. 1318, and we 
learn from his Girnar inscription that he reigned at least up to V.S. 
1330. 38 According to Bhl and Bh2, Arjunadeva reigned up to V. S. 1333, 
and according to the VS, Arjunadeva was succeeded by Sarangadeva in 
V.S. 1331, which may be accepted, because the earliest known date of 
the latter is V.S. 1332.™ But Rama the elder son of Arjunadeva prob¬ 
ably ruled for a short period, which is not recorded in any literary source 
yet discovered. Probably he was on the throne for a few months only 
during V.S. 1331, so that we may conclude that Arjunadeva’s reign 
extended from V.S. 1318 to 1331. 

As we have assumed above, Rama ruled only for a few months in 
V.S. 1331, so that Sarangadeva probably ascended the throne in V.S. 1331 
as stated in the V.S. The last known date of Sarangadeva is found in 
the Abu Vimala Vasahi inscription, 40 dated V.S. 1350, so we must reject 
the statement in the VS, that he was succeeded by Kama II in V.S. 
1335. 11 According to Bhl and Bh2, Kama II ascended the throne in 
V.S. 1353, which seems to be more likely. Sararigadeva’s reign, there¬ 
fore, may be said to have extended from V.S. 1331 to 1353. 

Kama, therefore, came to the throne in V.S. 1353. One of his 
inscriptions is probably dated V.S. 135(3) and another V.S., 1354. 42 
According to GS, the reign of Kama came to an end when the Muslims 
came to Gujarat in V.S. 1351 (A.D. 1293-94). This date cannot be 
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correct, as ‘Ala ud-Dln ascended the throne in A.D. 1296. According to 
the VS. Bhl, and Bh2, Kama's reign ended in V.S. 1360 (A.D. 1303-04), 
and until further materials arc discovered, this date should he accepted 
as the year which saw the fall ol the last Hindu rider of Gujarat. 



Mularaja IT llhlma II m. Sumaladevi 

(c. 1232-1235) (c. 1235-1298) 



Raji m. Liladevi GENEALOGICAL TABLE (I) 

| All the dates refer to the Vikrama Samvat. 

Mularaja m. Madhavi Names in italics are of persons who did not reign. 




CENEALOUICAL TABLE (IT) 

All the dates refer to the Vikrama Samvat. 
Names in italics are of persons who did not reign. 


V AG H EL AS 

Dharala m. Kuxniir&pal&’s mother's sister 
Arnordja m. Salakhanadevi 
Larunupra&ddu m. Madanarajfli 

V Iradhavaln 1 r 1 ram a 


Pratdpamalla 

I 

Arjunadeva 
(c. 1318-1331) 

_J_ 

I 

Rama 

(c. 1331. Reigned for 
a few months only) 

I 

Kama 11 
(c. 1363-1360) 


Visaiadeva 
(c. 1302-1318; 


Sararigadeva 
(c. 1331-1363; 
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Administration and Revenue 

It has been related in the previous pages how the small principality 
established by Mularaja I was gradually developed by his successors into 
an extensive kingdom. In the days of its largest expansion, that is 
roughly between A.D. 1140-1180, this kingdom included the territory 
now called southern Rajputana, including Kiradu and Mewad in the 
north, western part of Malava upto Bhilsa in the east, and the whole of 
Lata in the south, while in the west it was bounded by the Arabian sea 
and included Cutch and Saurashtra. Part of this territory belonged to 
feudatory princes, and the rest was divided for administrative purposes 
into various units, called Mandalas, I 'is hay as, Pathakas and unions of 
villages in descending order of sizes. The villages formed the basic unit 
of administration. 

A mandala was the largest administrative division, but two such 
mandalas, namely Lata and Saurashtra, have also been called desa 1 and 
we find a reference to (la) Ldtadesamandalam in a manuscript of Pancha- 
vastuka . 2 It is known that during the Gupta period 'desa' denoted 
a technical territorial division; for example we learn from an inscrip¬ 
tion of Chandragupta II,' 1 that the town of Nashti was situated within 
the Sukuli desa; again from the Junagadh rock inscription we learn that 
Skandagupta had sent goplrin to every desaA Later, however, desa was 
sometimes used as a synonym of mandala. Thus in two grants of 
Amnia II 3 the kingdom of the Eastern Chalukyas is called Vehgi-desa, 
w'hile in a grant of Amma I (! and of Rhima II, 7 it is called Vengi- 
mandala. Evidently during the period under review also de.ia and 
mandala were used as synonymous terms, though mandala was more 
frequently used. 

From the Chaulukya inscriptions we get the names of the following 
mandalas: — 

1. Ashtada$asata-wfl«drt/fl PO, III, 71 

2. Avanti -mandala IA, XLII, 258 

3. Bhailhsv&rni-mahu-dvddafaka-mandala IA, XVIII, 347 

4. Dadhipadra or Godrahaka-manda/a IA, X, 159, 

5. Gurjara-manda/a or Gurjaratra mandala do, El, VIII, 219. 

6. Lita -mandala 

7. Kaichchha-wawda/a IA, VI, 193. 

8. MedSpata -mandala A.I.O.C., VII, 643, 
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9. Narmadatata-wa//<hi/fl IA, XVIII, 83. 

10. Satyapura-m<wdtf/a El, X, 76. 

11. Sarasvata-raflndafa IA, VI, 191. 

12. Saurashtra-raawrfa/a IA, XVIII, 113. 

IS. T i m va n ak a- ma n da la IA, XI, 837. 

14. GhritapadT-mamfa/a 8 PO, III, 20. 

Dr. H. I). Sankalia suggests that Khciaka-mandala so frequently 
mentioned in the Rashtrakuta records continued to exist during this 
period though no reference to it is found in any Ghaulukya inscrip¬ 
tion. 9 However, we find in the colophon of a MS. and the Lekhapad - 
dhati mention of a Khetakadhara-raaradfl/tf, included within which was 
Chat unilt ara-chauturasikd 10 (a group of villages) which is probably 
identical with Cahtuschaturottara, mentioned in a manuscript written 
during the reign of Sarangadcva. 11 Ghaturottara has been identified 
with modern Charotara, a portion of Gujarat noith of Baroda, while 
Chaturasika was modern Chorasi, also in Gujarat east of Baroda. 12 The 
Khct'dk'd-mandaJa and the Khctakadhara-manda/a might have been 
identical, but elsewhere in the Lekhapaddhali , Khetakadhara is described 
as a pathaka.™ 

The Ashtadasasata -rnandala was near Chandravat.i and included 
Abu. It is mentioned only once in an inscription'of Sarangadcva, and 
probably was formed out of the territories of the Paramaras of Abu 
after they had ceased to reign. 

The Avanti and the Bhaillasvaim mahddvddasaka-mandala com¬ 
prised the western Malava, Bhaillasvaim being modern Bhilsa. 

The Dadhipadra and Godrahaka mandalas included most of the 
Panchmahal district and probably also parts of Jhabua, Ratlan and 
other states. 

The Lata rnandala was formed by the southern half of Broach 
district, Surat district and the northern part of Thana district. 

Kachchh'd-mandala included most of the modern territory of Cutcli. 

The Narmadatata-raflnda/a was formed by the eastern part of the 
Broach district, the territory on either side of Narmada, comprising 
parts of Rajpipla state, and Sankheda taluka. 

The Jodhpur state formed the Satyapura-wanda/fl. 

Saurashtra-raanda/a comprised either the whole or most of the terri¬ 
tory included within the Kathiawad peninsula, modern Saurashpra. 

The Sarasvata-mandfl/a, which was the cradle of Ghaulukya power, 
vvas formed by the modern Mehsana prant, Radhanpura and Palanpur 
states minus Dehgam taluka . 

Timvanaka was in Kathiawad near Bhavnagar. There is some 
doubt as to its proper classification. The only inscription in \vhicb the 
place is mentioned seems to refer to one Mehr king. Jagamalla . as king 
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of Timvanaka, but later in the same inscription 11 reference is made to 
Timvanaka-manda/a. (77 rnvanakc-inandale-karaniya-pujamatya). 

GhritapadI -mandala was in Culch and included the village of Rav. 15 

It has already been stated that next to mandala , the territorial unit 
of administration was a vis hay a, but in the whole range of Ghaulukya 
records we find the mention of three vis hay as only, namely, Vardhi- 
Vishnya, G a m bh u t a-v ish ay a, and N aga sar i k avis hay a . \drdh\-vishaya is 
mentioned in an inscription of Mitlaraja I of A.I). 974 and in another 
inscription of BhTma I of A.I). I084. ,B Gambhuta-i;/.v//«yfl is mentioned 
in an inscription of Mitlaraja, Karna 1 and Jayasithha. 17 In subsequent 
records, however, we find mention of Vardhi-pathaka and Gambhuta- 
pathaka.' H N aga sari k ix-vishaya in Lata is mentioned in one inscription 
of Karna 1 only. 19 In a document dated V.S. 1288 quoted in the Lekha- 
pad d hat i, there is mention of a Nusar i-pathakar" Probably Mitlaraja 
had inherited a system in which the division of mandala into vis hay as 
was the normal practice, but later it having been experienced that group¬ 
ing of pathakas into a mandala offered greater advantages, the earlier 
system was discarded and vishayas were transformed into pathakas. 
Similarly in the newly conquered territory of Lata, Karna I had to accept 
the administration as he found it, but later N aga.'ari ka -visit ay a was 
transformed into Nusari -pathaka. 

The pathakas were composed of villages, unions of villages and 
towns. From the inscriptions we learn the names of the following' 


pathakas : — 


1 . 

Bhrihgari k a cha 1 u hshasht hi-pa 1 haka 

IA, XVIII, 344, 347 

2. 

ChalTs 'A-pat Jiaka 

IA, VI, 200 

8 . 

I) an dd ixhi-pat h aka 

IA, VI, 210; IA, XI, 

4. 

Dh an adahara-/;<7 t haka 

El, XXI, 172 

5. 

G'dmbhuVd’pathaka 

IA, VI, 195. 198 

6. 

Lathlvadra-pathaka 

BH.Ins., 159 

7. 

Purnna -pathaka 

IA, XVIII, 83 

8. 

T al abhadrika\s/ttf / / ri ni sa t - pa t h a k a 

JBBRAS, XXVI, 257 

9. 

Vrbhidodd-pathaka 

IA, X, 159 

10. 

Vishaya -pathaka 

IA, VI, 210 

11. 

Vardhi-pat haka 

IA, VI, 198, 202, 205, 

12. 

Valauyd’pathakd 

IA, VI, 204 


The Bhrihgarik5-r/m/ uhshashthi~pathaka was included within the 
Bhaillasvam imiakddvddasakamiandala, and the city of Udayapur w r as 
probably included in this pathaka. The name implies that the pathaka 
was composed of 64 villages. 

The ChalTs ^-pathaka was composed of parts of Kadi and Kalol 
mahals. 

The Danddhx’palhaka was composed of parts of. Sidhpur, Visnagar, 
Mehasena and perhaps Kheralu mahals. 
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The Gambhuta -palhaka was composed of parts of Chansma, Patan 
and Sidhpur rnahals. 

The Puxmm-palhaka was situated within Narmadaiaia-ntYn/rMa. 

The T&\<ibh 2 idrika-shalJ.rimsat-fMihaka was situated in Lata. 

The Urbhaloda -pa t h a k a comprised the territory near modern 
Dohad. 

The Vishnya-palhaka was probably partly situated within the 
modern Kadi mahal and included parts of Vijapur and Mehasana 
rnahals in the north and Sabarmati in the south. 

Lathivadra palhaka was in Saurashtra. 

Vardh i-paihaka was composed of Viramgam-/tf/?//ffl and parts of 
Chansama-rafl/ztf/ and perhaps of Harij. 21 

From inscriptions we get the names of the following union of 
villages: 


1. S rl m ad -A nan ad apura - pra I i bad d ha - 

shadvimsa fy-ddh i ka-grd ma-sala m FT, I, 3 17 

2. Gh ad ah ad ikH-dva dasak a I A, VI, 193 

3. Makhu 1 aganlv d-grama-dvichalvdrivisa / IA, XVIII, 83 

•1. R a t n a p u r a -c //«/ /o asika Bh. Ins., 206 

5. G am bhu t a -pra l i bad d h a-cha / us-cha Ivd ri visa / - 

adhika-grama-salain Journal of the Oriental 

Institute, Baroda II, 
(1953) 369. 


There have been difference of opinion amongst scholars regarding 
the significance of these numbers, but in our case the use of the word 
‘ pratibaddha ’ in connection with Anandapura and Gambhuta distinct¬ 
ly shows that the figures following the place names indicated the num¬ 
bers of villages included within the unit. This point is made absolute¬ 
ly clear by Abhayatilaka Gani, when in explaining a verse of the 
Dvyasraya he states that Siddharaja donated many villages under Siiiiha- 
pura: S i ni h ap u ra-pra t i b a d d h d n -a n ekdn grdmdnr 2 Practically in the 
same sense the word ‘ pratibaddha ' has been used by Sandhyakaranan- 
din who describes his native village as: SrJ-Paa\i4ravardhanapura - 
pralibaddhah punyabhu Brihadvatuh . 2a The commentator of the 
Rdmacharila explains that pratibaddha means samlagnd, that is closely 
situated or attached. Hence for example, £n mad-An and apura -pra t i bad- 
dha-shadvivisaly-adhika-grdrna-satam would therefore, mean 126 villages 
situated close to or attached to the city of Anandapura, which is 
represented by modern Vadnagar. Similarly, Gambhuta must have 
consisted of 144 villages. 

M^khuhig^m\ r d-grdma-dvi('hatvdrimsal, also must have consisted of 42 
villages. It was situated within Purnna -palhaka. Though the word 
grama is not mentioned with G h ad ah ad ika-dvdda salsa and Ratnapura- 
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(halurasika, it is evident that these too were unions of villages with the 
two cities Ghadahadika and Ratnapura as the head-quarters. Ghada¬ 
hadika was situated in dutch and Ratnapura probably in northern 
Baroda. 

Besides these we get the names of several territorial units from the 
work called Lekhapaddhali (LP) which is a collection of model docu¬ 
ments. These divisions are the following : — 


1 . 

Khetakadhara -mandala 

LP. 

17 

2. 

-do- -pathaka 

LP. 

5 

3. 

Dandahl -pathaka 

LP. 

24 

4. 

Dandahiya-pa /haka 

LP. 

34 

5. 

Nusarl -pathaka 

LP. 

54 

6 . 

MandaYi-palhaka 

LP. 

24 

7. 

Ghatur uttara-c hat urasikd 

LP. 

17 


Of the above mentioned units, we have already discussed the situa¬ 
tion of nos. 1, 2 and 7. Dandahl and DandahTya pathakas seem to be 
the same as Dandnhi-pathaka mentioned above. Nusarl -pathaka is said 
to have been situated in Lata, and is evidently the N agasar i k a-vish ay a 
in Lata, that is modern Naosari. MaxydaYi-pathaka probably derived 
its name from Mandali, a modern place of the same name in north 
Gujarat 21 miles south of Delmal, and mentioned in Kadi grant of 
Ajayapala. 

Government 

Succession. The king was at the head of the administration. The 
power, if any, exercised by the Yuvardja or the heir-apparent is not 
known. There is only one grant issued by a Yuvardja, but that was 
issued by Chamundaraja while his father Mtilaraja had hardly establish¬ 
ed himself. 21 Hence it may not be taken as a general rule. The king 
was succeeded by his eldest son, failing whom the younger son succeed¬ 
ed. In case the king died without any son he was succeeded by his 
brother or nephew or nephew’s son. 

Departments 

For the purpose of administration the government seems to have 
been divided into several ‘katanas' or ‘secretariats’ that is departments. 
The work Lekhapaddhali , which is a collection of model documents, 
begins with a verse 25 in which the names of the following karanas are 
found: — 

1. Sri-karana : Chief Secretariat. It is mentioned in many Chau- 
lukya records which show that it was under a Mahdmdtya. The Nil- 
gunda plates of Vikramaditya VI mention a &n-kara$-ddhikdri-sarvv - 
ddhyaksha (El, XII, 154), who seems to be identical with the Maha- 
mdtya of the Srl-karana. 

2. Vyaya-karana: The accounts department. It is mentioned in 
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the Gala inscription of jayasimha, from which we learn that it was 
under a mahdmdlya (JBBRAS, XXV, -522). Durlabharaja is said to 
have builit a house for Vyaya-karana. (PCJ. 20). 

■k Dharmddhi-karana : Department of justice. 

4. Mandapika-karana: Department for collecting ‘ Sulka that 
is various taxes, hence may be called the department in charge of excise, 
customs and octroi. Mandapika in the sense of ‘ sulka-a pika 
has been used in the Nadol inscription of Kumarapala and the Gintra- 
prasasti of Saraiigadeva. 2(i Both Bhandarkar and Biihler translated 
‘mandapika ’ as customs house. 

5. Veldkula-karana : Department in charge of harbour. From the 

Periplus of the Erythrean Sea, 27 we learn that the mouth of the river at 
Broach was found with difficulty, because the shore of the river was very 
low, and even when one found the passage, navigation was still difficult 
because of the shoals at the mouth of the river. “Because of this”, we 
learn from the Periplus , “native fisherman in the King’s service, station¬ 
ed at the very entrance in well-manned large boats called / rappaga . 

go up the coast as far as Syrastrene (Saurashtra), from which they pilot 
vessels to Barygaza.” Further details of navigational difficulties are also 
given in the Periplus. It is clear therefore that during the 1st century 
A.D. there was at Broach arrangements for piloting ships into the har¬ 
bour. Now, the Ghaulukyas controlled Broach for a very long time and 
it is quite likely that such arrangements for piloting ships continued 
during their period, and that the Veldkula-karana was the department 
which controlled the pilots. Besides piloting there are other works in 
connection with a harbour, and the Veldkula-karana might have been 
in charge of those works as well. The Ghaulukyas also controlled the 
important ports of Cambay and Soinnath, which in those days were ports 
of some importance. Hence it is quite likely that the work of the Veld¬ 
kula-karana was not confined to Broach only, but was extended over all 
the ports in the Chaulukya kingdom. 

G. Jala-Palha-karana: Department in charge of roads and water¬ 
ways. We shall see later that a document in LP shows that a lessee of a 
village was obliged to maintain the roads. These roads were probably 
the Rdja-mdrga, mentioned in the Royal Asiatic Society grant of Bhlma 
II. 28 Mdrgapati or, guardian of the roads, is mentioned in an inscription 
of Yasovarmadcva (El, XX, 41) but from similar expressions occurring 
in the Rdjatarangini , mdrgapati was taken to mean guardian of the passes 
or frontiers. But this mdrgapati is also called a rnanlrin, which seems to 
indicate that he was the minister in charge of the roads. Probably an 
officer with similar duties was employed by the Ghaulukya kings to look 
after the king’s highway. 

7. Ghat.ikdgriha-karana : The exact significance of this depart¬ 
ment is not clear. Wc learn from the Cintnx-pras as ti that there was a 
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'fir n a -g h a / ih a lay a ’ near the temple of Somanatha; this firna-ghal ikalaya 
was translated by Bidder as ‘old water clock’ on the analogy of the 
modern Gujarati word ‘ GhadiaV which means any kind of time piece, 
which Buhlcr believed was derived from the word ‘ ghalika lay a\ But it 
seems that a building was intended by 'firna-ghalikalaya as the term was 
used to denote a boundary. Fortunately, from tw 7 o illustrations from a 
manuscript which shows a building with the caption ‘ ghalikagriha* 29 , it 
is now dear that the term meant a building. 

A reference to ‘ghalikagriha' is found in the PrabandhachinLdmayi , 
where it is stated that Durlabharaja built a vyaya-karai.ia, an elephant’s 
stable along with a ghalikagriha (vyaya ~k a ra n a - h as it -sd l a gh a / i k d-gri h a. 
sah it am kdrilam). Tawney translated this ghalikagriha as clock tower.' 10 
But it is difficult to believe that in those days when sand clocks or water 
clocks were the usual instruments for measuring time, anyone w r ouid 
build a tower to house these instruments. Moreover, from the illustra¬ 
tions mentioned above, it appears that though the front portion of the 
ghalikagriha was shaped like a tower, it was mainly an open hall, with 
high wall on one side. As for Bidder’s assumption that ghalika was 
derived from ghadial , we find in Hemachandra’s Deslndniamdld (II, v. 
105) the words ghadi and ghadiaghadd (i.e. ghatikdghatd or gha[ikaghald 
Kielhorn) for both of which the Sanskrit equivalent has been given by 
Hemachandra as ‘ goshlhV . Gosh tin during this period meant a board of 
trustees, as we learn from several inscriptions, and as in the manuscript 
the illustrations shows the ghalikagriha just in front of a temple it might 
have been the place where the trustees used to meet. On the other hand, 
if we suppose that in the illustration the ghalikagriha was placed near a 
temple due to fortuitous circumstances, it may be contended that ghafikd 
was really derived from ghadial and the hall was the office of the Mdnd- 
dhyaksha who according to the Arlhasdstra (II, 20) was employed to 
measures time and distance. 

The word ghalika is however found in several Pal lava inscriptions 
and was translated by Kielhorn as “an establishment (probably found in 
most cases by a king) for holy and learned men, such as is often men¬ 
tioned in other inscriptions under the name Brahmapuri.” (El, VIII, 26). 

Ghalika, therefore, may mean either a clock, a board of trustees or 
an educational institution. Of these three explanations the last one 
seems to be the best, as we know from the fragmentary KTrtistambha ins¬ 
cription of Siddharaja that a teaching house for teachers ( upddhydya - 
siksh d-gri ham) stood on the Sahasralihga lake. We also learn from the 
Dvydsraya that there were educational institutions by the side of the 
Sahasralihga lake. 31 The buildings must have been erected by Siddharaja 
himself. Thus, as steps were taken to instruct the teachers it may be pre¬ 
sumed that the stale was taking a keen interest in the education of the 
people. We have also seen that from the Pallava inscriptions it appears 
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as if the ‘ ghdtika or the educational institutions were built by the king. 
Ghatika-griha-karana therefore seems to mean ‘department in charge of 
the educational institutes’ or in a more restricted sense the buildings of 
such institutes. Fort it is quite likely that in those days the king discharged 
his duties by constructing buildings and maintaining them, while the 
actual education remained the particular province of the Brahmana. 

8. Taiikasdld-karana: Department in charge of mint. We learn 
from the Lekhabaddhali that there was a mint at Srnnala. 32 

9. Amsuka-karana: Department in charge of weaving line dollies. 
This department corresponded to the department under the L Sulrd- 
dli yaks ha' mentioned in the Art hasdstra (II. 39). 

10. Dravya-karana: Department in charge of sores. 

11. Bhanddgdra-karana : Department in charge of royal granary. 
In this sense ‘ bhandagara' has been used by Merutuhga. (PCJ, 53). This 
karana reminds one of the rana-bhanddgar-adhikamna of Chandragupla 
II known from his Basarh seal, and which has been translated as ‘office 
of the chief treasurer of the war department.” 33 It should be noted that 
bhandagara meant a store, and we come across the term Bhdratl bhdndd- 
gara, that is a library, which apparently existed during the reign of 
VIsaladeva. (S. R. Bhandarkar Report, II, 48). 

12. Vdrigriha-karana : Department in charge of irrigation. The 
history of lake Sudarsana near Junagadh shows that from very early times, 
at least in that part of Gujarat, the state took upon itself the responsi¬ 
bility of irrigating the country. The lake Sudarsana near Girnar, wc 
learn from the Junagadh inscription of Mahakshatrapa Rudradaman, 
was first built by the Maurya Emperor Ghandragupta and was perfected 
under Asoka. It was destroyed by a storm during the reign of Rudra¬ 
daman and all the water having escaped, the lake became 'dudarsana : 
but Rudradaman reconstructed the lake/ 51 The same lake again burst 
its dams during the reign of the Gupta Emperor Skandagupta and was 
repaired by his governor Parnadatta.' 1 ‘ 

During the period under review excavation of big lakes was under¬ 
taken by the kings and queens. Thus wc learn that Queen UdayamatT 
built a large reservoir which surupassed even Sahasraliriga. Her son 
Karna is said by Merutuhga to have buit the lake called Karnasdgara . 3fi 
According to Forbes this lake was made by damming up the. river 
Roopeyn and the skill of the Chaulukya engineers stood the test of time 
till 1814 when that river broke through its embankment, ‘‘.and the ocean 
of the king "became in a moment an uncared for waste”. 3 7 But the most 
famous lake built by any Chaulukya king w^as the Sahasralinga lake of 
Siddharaja. Recent excavations have shown that a channel about 300 
feet in length connected the lake with the river Sarasvati, which evident¬ 
ly provided the lake with its abundant supply of w'ater. Some other 
arrangements of introducing water into the lake by stone sluices etc., 
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show the high degree of technical skill with which the irrigation 
engineers of the Chaulukyas were gifted.' 8 The kings not only ex¬ 
cavated big tanks but also had small wells dug for the benefit of their 
subjects, as we learn from the Ahada grant that BhTma II granted an 
arghatta that is a well with a Persian wheel to a Brahmin. 19 We learn 
from £ridhara’s Devapa11ana -prasasti xo that one of his ancestors was 
commissioned by Mfdaraja I to dig square and round wells and tanks 
( vdpi-kupfi-taddga ), which shows clearly that from the beginning of the 
Chaulukya rule officers were employed to look after the irrigation of the 
country. Evidently it was this kind of work,—construction and main¬ 
tenance of water reservoirs—which were under the charge of the Vari- 
griha-karana . 

13. Devavesma-karana: Department in charge of palaces. Deva- 
vesrna may also mean temples, but there is a Deva -karana mentioned 
later, which was probably the department in charge of temples, so that 
Devavesma-karana may be taken to mean the department which was in 
charge of palaces. 

14. Ganika-karana : Department in charge of prostitutes. The 
existence of such a department is known from very early texts such as 
the Arthasastra. We also learn from a Chahamana inscription dated V.S. 
1147 11 that there was an officer called Sulapdla whose duty it was appa¬ 
rently to control the courtesans attached to temples though according to 
lexicographers the word means ‘the keeper of a brother. It is possible 
that officers corresponding to the sulapdla were employed by the Chau¬ 
lukyas to supervise the brothels. 

15. Haslisdld-karana : Department in charge of elephant’s stable* 

16. Asvasdld-karayia: Department in charge of horse’s stable. 

17. Kalabhasdld-karana : Department in charge of camel’s stable. 

18. Sretii'karana: Department in charge of guilds. We learn from 
the Cinird-prasasti that there existed a sreni or guild of gardeners during 
this period. The institution of guilds flourished in Lata from quite an 
early period as we learn from the Mandasor inscription of Kumaragupta 
that there was a sreni or guild of silk weavers who originally came from 
Lata. 43 

19. Vydpdra-karana: In the colophon of a manuscript of the 
Jnannpanchami, VIsaladeva’s minister Nagada is said to have been in 
charge of samasta-vydpdra .* 13 Elsewhere this Nagada is said to have been 
in charge of the mudrd-vydpdra, so that vydpdra may be contraction of 
mudrd-vydpdra . This mudrd mentioned in the records has generally 
been taken to mean ‘seals’, and the minister in charge of mudrd has 
been called ‘the minister in charge of seals’. But from the Arthasdstra 
we learn that mudrddhyaksha was the passport officer who issued a pass 
or mudrd on receiving certain payment. 44 Taken in this sense mudrd- 
vydpdra would mean the department that issued passports and probably 
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also collected import duties. As we shall see vydpara has been used in a 
similar sense in some Bengal inscriptions. 

Meruturiga however calls a class of officers ‘ xryaparis ’ who were em¬ 
ployed by the king to bring to Anahilapataka all the farmers who had 
failed to pay the king’s share of the produce. 1 '’ It is not stated whether 
the vydpdris were collectors of taxes as well. Curiously enough the word 
' vydpara 9 indicating a class of officials is found in three copper plates 
of the 6th century A.D. found at Faridpur (East Bengal). Pargiter who 
edited the three inscriptions discussed the probable meaning of the word 
* vydpara 9 in the context of a royal officer, and stated: “Vydpara in 
ordinary Sanskrit means ‘occupation, business, trade, or professions’ with 
reference to persons, but here it certainly seems to have the more special 
meaning of 4 trade, traffic, commerce’ with reference to merchandize. It 
has this special meaning in Bengali, where bepdn (Skt., Vydpdrin) means 
‘merchant, trader’, and more particularly ‘a trader who carries his goods 
about to different marts, an intinerant trader’. 

“The two words ‘ vydpara-karand ay a ’ and 'vy dp dirandy ti therefore 
refer to the same thing, and show that there was an official who was 
charged with the duty of looking after trade, a minister of commerce in 
fact; and this is clearly what the third expression ‘vydpdrdya vimyukta ’ 
implies. 

“The large rivers in this province and the proximity of the Orissa 
and Chittagong coasts afforded great facilities for riverine and coastal 
trade and the people were largely occupied in boating and shipping .... 
There can be little doubt that they engaged in shipping. Trade must 
have been very brisk in the province, and such a department of com¬ 
merce must have been a most important source of revenue. Its duties 
would have been to levy customs-dues on foreign trade, and otcroi on 
internal trade and it would no doubt have been expected to look after 
harbours and marts in order to maintain trade, and probably to exercise 
some kind of maritime jurisdiction. It must have been a most lucrative 
office. At the date of the latest of these grants, plate C, the IJpari ha him¬ 
self had the charge of this department. 

“The management of this department obviously required that there 
should be one or more officials in each vishaya or district, local customs 
officers in fact; and the descriptions of Vasudeva and Vastupitla in plates 
B and C show that such w^as the arrangement’’. 46 

All the arguments advanced by Pargiter to show that there was brisk 
trade in East Bengal, may with greater relevancy be applied to Gujarat 
under the Chaulukyas. In fact, the Muslim travellers and Marco Polo 
testify to the great volume of trade that passed through Broach and Cant- 
bay at this period. It is therefore interesting to learn from the colophon 
of a manuscript that during the reign of BhTma II there was an officer 
working under the governor of Lata, in charge of rnudm-vydpdra of 
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Broach. 17 We may hold therefore that vyapdra-karana was concerned 
mainly with the general supervision of trade, and the collection of import 
and export duties; the harbour management and maritime jurisdiction 
no doubt belonged to the velakula-karana. The statement of Merutuhga 
mentioned above shows that the district officers of this kararjta, namely 
the vydpdris were sometimes employed to arrest villagers for non-payment 
of king’s' dues. These vydpdrins employed in the district may be ana¬ 
logous to the vishaya-vydvahdrins mentioned in the Khalimpur grant of 
Dharmapala. (El, IV, 250). 

20. Tantra-harana: Political department, in the same sense as the 
word was used in British India, that is a department which dealt with the 
feudatories. The word Uanlrapala' is found in the Partabgadh inscrip¬ 
tion of Prallhara Mahendrapala II (El, XIV, 176). The Sudi plate of 
Ghaulukya Somesvara I (El, XV, 77) also mentions two tantrapalas. An 
officer called maha-laiilradhikrita is mentioned in the Ramganje plate of 
Tsvaraghosha. 1 * Tan!rapdla has been rendered as a ‘political officer* like 
a charge cCaffaire, but the position of Tantrapala Madhava of Mahen¬ 
drapala II shows that he was evidently posted to watch over the feuda¬ 
tories. To conduct the foreign relations with independent states the 
sandhivigraha department and its officers namely the dutas were employed. 

21. Koshlhdgdra-karana: The department in charge of treasury. 

22. Upakmma-kararw: Department for examining ministers; may 
be analogous to modern public services commission. In his commentary 
on the Amarakosha, KshTrasvamT has explained that upakrama —defined 
in the dictionary as upadhd —was u pa dh-d mdtya-pariksh d , that is 
examination of ministers by means of upadhd, which must have been 
here used in the same sense in which it is used it in the Arlhasdstra 
(I, 10) where Kautilya laid down that the amdlyas are to be tested as to 
dharrna, arlha , kdma , and bhaya by means of upadhds, that is deceitful 
means. Kautilya recommended that a minister was to be appointed if he 
passed the four tests. Similarly Manu also recommended that ministers 
be appointed after being examined. That these tests were sometimes 
applied before appointing an high officer is learnt from the Junagadh 
rock inscription of Skandagupta, where it is stated that his governor of 
Saurashtra, Parnadatta. had been found to be pure by all tests of honesty: 
sanw-opadhibhis-cha visuddha-buddhih . (CII, III, 59). The practise of 
appointing ministers by testing them had not fallen into disuse in the 
mediaeval period, as we learn from an inscription of an Eastern Chalukya 
prince where it is stated that one Mahdsdmantdmdtya Kuppanayya had 
successfully stood the tests of four kinds of honesty; chatur-upadhd-sudhya- 
xya. (El, XIX, 153). These tests were evidently conducted by the upa¬ 
krama-karana. 

23. Karma-karana : The word 1 karma’Sachiva f occurring in the 

Junagadh inscription (1T.VITI, 44) was translated by Kielhorn as *execu- 
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live officer’. In his Abhidhanachintamani, Heniachandra gives several 
synonyms of Karrna-sachiva, namely: niyogi karma-sachiva ayukla vyapri- 
tas-chasah. Of these synonyms ayukla occurs in several inscriptions but 
its exact significance is not known, though it may mean ‘an executive 
officer’. Following Kielhorn therefore we may translate Kanna-kararia 
as the executive department. 

24. Slharia-karana: According to the Art hasdsU a (II, 30) an officer 

called sthdnika was to be appointed in charge of one fourth of a city or 
a fort. Sthdnika was also required to superintend the work of the go pa 
in gathering certain statistical data from the village. According to 
Manu (VII, 50) among the subjects which a king daily should consider 
with his ministers was slhana, a word which according to some of his 
commentators meant the army, the treasury, the town and the kingdom. 
Yajnavalkya (II, 173) mentions an officer called sthdnapdla in connec¬ 
tion with the finding of lost goods, who appear to be the same as 
sthdnika. As Yajnavalkya wrote much later than Manu or kautilya, it 
seems that his interpretation of the word should be accepted, so that we 
may conclude that the sthdnika was an officer whose main duty was to 

look after the city but they had possibly to superintend fome rural 

affairs as well. But the Abhidhdtiachintdmani gives sthdnddhyaksha as 
a synonym of sthdnika , and we learn from the Kadi grants of BhTma If 

(IA, VI, 201, 203) and the Gintra- -prasasti that the head of a monastery 

was called a sthdnapali and a sthanddhtpa; evidently all these terms were 
synonyms of sthdnika. Now, from Srldhara’s Dcvapattana -prasasti we 
learn that some of his ancestors were appointed by Mularaja to look after 
the erection of halls, monasteries, alms houses, gilt flag staffs, arches, 
towns, and villages (kuUima-matha-prdsdda-satrdlaydn sa u va ni a d h vaj a - 
t o i a n -dp a na-p ura -grd m a -p ra pa- m a n dap an). We shall see later that alms 
houses were looked after by a different department, but monasteries and 
the towns and the villages were probably looked after by the officers of 
the sthana-karana, though it may be considered doubtful as to whether 
the head of a monastery would be a royal officer. But from the Veraval 
inscription of Arjunadeva (IA, XI, 241) it appears that the permission 
of the chief priest of Somanatha temple was necessary before land could 
be transferred; again from the Girnar inscription of the same king (PO, 
III, 21) we learn that when a man was given the exclusive right of en¬ 
graving inscriptions in all the temples of Girnar, permission of the royal 
officers as well as that of several religious teachers was necessary, which 
show that the latter had some administrative duty attached to their 
office. Hence probbly they were called sthdnapali. 

25. Deva karana: Department in charge of temples. Deva-kararjLa 
is mentioned in the Bali inscription of Kumarapala 49 where evidently the 
Mahdm (atya) in charge of the department acted as the dulaka , because 
it was a religious grant. In the Timana grant of BhTma II we get the 
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name of one pujdmdtya of Timvanaka-mandala. He was probably a 
provincial officer* the central department being under a mahamatya. 

26. Sandhi-Harana : The abbreviation Mahasdndhi in the sense of 
a Mahdsdndhivigrahika is used in the Anavada inscription of Sarariga- 
deva. :>() It is clear that in the present instance also sandhi-karana meant 
the department of peace and war, that is the foreign office, which was 
under the mahdsdndhivigrahika. 

27. Mahdkshapatala-karna: It is learnt from many Chaulukya 
grants that the rnahdkshapaUila had to act as the dulaka of the royal 
grants. His department was probably the department of conveyance, 
registration, accounts, and record, (cf. Arlhasdstra , II, 7). The Madhu- 
ban inscription of Harshavardhana (El, VII, 158) mentions a mahdksha- 
patal-ddhikril-ddhiHavana which evidently meant the same department. 

28. M ah anasa-Havana: The department in charge of kitchen. 
Kautilya (Arthasastra, II, 4) and Merutuhga (PCJ, 117) call a royal 
kitchen i mahdnasa\ 

29. Jayanasdta-karana: The meaning of 4 jayana is not known. 
It has been suggested that the department was in charge of armour. 51 
Merutuhga (PCJ 79) mentions Jydydna-pradhdna in the sense of a chief 
councillor. 

30. Satrdgdra-Havana: Department in charge of poor houses. We 
have already seen that Mularaja I appointed officers to superintend poor 
houses. Siddharaja is also known to have opened poor houses. These 
were evidently looked after by this department. 

31. Antahpura-Harana: Department in charge of the interior of 
the palace. 

32. Kosh(hikd-karana: It was probably a department in charge of 
store house or granaries. 

As has been said the names of the departments enumerated above 
are found in the opening verse of the Lekhapaddhali (LP), though un* 
fortunately it does not state when that verse was composed, nor does it 
refer to any particular government to which it was applicable. The 
following considerations, however, lead us to believe that the verse is 
applicable for the government of the Chaulukyas during the period 
under review. 

A more detailed discussion of the historical character of some of the 
documents of the Lekhapaddhali will be found in the following pages, 
for our present purpose it is sufficient to point out that in the dated 
documents in the work, the dates range from V.S. 802 to V.S. 1433 and 
the manuscript at present available was copied in the 16th century A.D. 
But, by far the largest number of documents are dated V.S. 1288, only a 
few are dated later than the Chaulukya period, and all the documents 
are related to Gujarat. It is highly improbable that the verse giving the 
names of the karanas was composed during the Muslim period, hence 
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it must have been composed during the Chaulukya or any other earlier 
period. Even if the verse was composed at an earlier period it may be 
regarded as generally applicable to the Chaulukya administration, for of 
the karatios mentioned we come across at least three and possibly a lew 
more in the Chaulukya inscriptions. Thus for example Sri-karana is so 
familiar a term both in the inscriptions and colophons of manuscripts of 
the period that no reference is necessary. As to the other katanas we 
have specific mention of vyaya-karana in the Gala inscription of Jaya- 
siiiiha while the colophon of a manuscript states that Mahumalya 
Nagada was in charge of all the vydpdtas, from which it appears that 
‘vydpdra was a katana . Deva-katana is mentioned in the Bali inscrip¬ 
tion of Kumarapala. Another katana mentioned in the Lekhapaddhali 
is the nia n da pika-ka ta no, and both the Nadol inscription of Kumara¬ 
pala and the Cimm-prasasti of Sararigadeva have referred to the hi Ik a- 
mandapikd as mandapikd; as collection of sulk a was an important 
activity of the state it is quite likely that there should be a separate 
ministry in charge of the department. Among other katanas, mahd- 
kshapaUila-katana and sandhi-katana are also most likely to have exist¬ 
ed, for we have many epigraphic reference to mahdkshapatala and mahd- 
sdndhivigrahika , the last mentioned officer in one inscription being 
actually called mahd-sdndhi. The existence of stem or guild is also 
known from an inscription, hence a hem-katana may be presumed to 
have existed. Thus we have some sort of evidence for the existence of 
nine katanas. For the existence of the rest it is true that there is no 
evidence but it seems that such katanas . as that of justice ( Dharmddhi) 
mint, elephant, horses and cameFs stable, palace, ( devavehna ), prosti¬ 
tutes, and political affairs ( tantra ) must have existed to ensure a stable 
government while the great sea trade carried at Broach and Cambay 
must have necessitated a ministry of harbour (velakula-karana ). Similar¬ 
ly, departments in charge of roads, stores and grains were equally neces¬ 
sary and there is no doubt of their existence. The! existence of a few 
katanas such as upakrama, karma, and ghatikdgriha may be accepted 
with some reserve but from the huge irrigational projects executed 
during this period the existence of the vdtigriha-karaya seems to be 
evident. 

Thus we see that apart from the few karafias for the existence of 
which we have proof, the necessity of the others can not only be ration¬ 
ally explained but most if not all of them would be necessary in an 
organised government. It must be remembered that the Chaulukyas 
gave the country a stable government for about three centuries and a 
half, and it is hardly likely that they could have been as successful as 
they actually were had the government not been organised into well 
marked departments. It is most likely that countries other than Gujarat 
had their administration carried on by similar departments, but as has 
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already been pointed out, all the documents in the Lekhapaddhati relate 
to Gujarat, from which it seems, obvious that the compiler was sure of 
the applicability of the verse to that counry. Hence it may be concluded 
that during our period the administration in Gujarat was carried on by 
the departments mentioned in the Lekhapaddhati . 

Of the karanas mentioned above, those relating to Anlahpura , 
Mahanasa , Amsuka , and the I)eva-vesma , cannot be called real depart¬ 
ments of state. These departments were wholly concerned with the 
personal affairs of the king, and grouping them together with important 
departments shows that no distinction was made between the person of 
the king and the state. In short, the king was the state. The affairs of 
the chancellory or the mint were as much his private affair or business 
as those relating to his daily food or the internal arrangement of his 
palace. The ministers were his servants appointed by him to carry on 
his work. The frequent expression in the inscriptions that the ministers 
were at his lotus like feet (UU-pada-padm-opajivT) was not exactly an 
empty formula. This however is not at all surprising since the idea of 
sovereignty as an attribute of the state is a modern democratic one. 
Originally, in every country both in Europe and Asia, sovereignty was 
viewed as an attribute not of the state but of the king, which was natural 
since the struggle that gave rise to the conception of the sovereignty was 
carried on by the king in order to establish his personal independence 
and supremacy. As he triumphed over his rivals, sovereignty was as¬ 
cribed to him. 

Ministers 

Each department was under a Mahdmdtya, but the Mahdmdtya who 
was in charge of the Sn-karana and usually the passport and foreign 
trade also (Sri-kamnddi samasta mudrd vydpdra) was the chief among 
them, which is shown by the frequent references only to this particular 
minister in tfie Ghaulukya records (both inscriptions and colophons of 
MSS.) to the exclusion of all others. Hence he has often been called 
the Prime-Minister, but we think that ‘Chancellor’ would be a better 
term to describe his office, and the ‘Chancellory’ to describe the Sri-karaiia. 

Little except the names of the Chancellors arc available, but it 
seems that before being appointed to that post a man had to prove his 
ability and worth. Thus we find from the Ujjain inscription of Jaya- 
siiiiha, 32 that one Mahadcva was the governor of Malava under Siddha- 
liija, and apparently the same Mahadeva is found mentioned in three 
inscriptions of Kumarapala (Kiradu, Bali, Gala) being referred to as 
Chancellor. Another example is afforded by Nagada, the Chancellor 
of VIsaladeva. Two colophons, dated V*S. 1310, 3,1 mention N§gada as 
the Mahdmdtya , but does not state the name of the department over 
which he presided. A third colophon dated V.S. 1313 mentions Nagada 
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in charge of all the vyaparas or the vydpdra-karana while one inscription 
dated V.S. 1315 and another dated 1317 54 describe Nagada as Mahdmdtya 
in charge of the mudrd, vydpdra and Sri-karana and mudrd-vydpdm 
respectively. We have also the testimony of RajaSekhara and Harslia 
Gani, that Nagada succeeded Tejahpala as the Chancellor. Thus we see 
that if Nagada became the Chancellor in about V S. 1317, prior to that 
date he had to content himself by holding some minor ministry. What 
ministry he was actually occupying in V.S. 1310 cannot be ascertained, 
but that was not probably that of the Chancellor. 

Sometimes Chancellors appointed by one monarch continued to serve 
his successor, like Maladeva who was appointed by Arjunadeva and 
continued in his office under Sararigadeva. 55 

The two other departments which are known from inscriptions are 
the Vyaya-kdrana and the deva-karana. The Gala inscription of 
Jayasimha 50 mentions one Ambaprasada as the l r y aya~k a ra y a - m a h d n i d i y a . 
In the Gala inscription of Kumarapala 57 however, apparently the same 
Ambaprasada is mentioned as a mahdmdtya along with another mahd - 
maty a Chahadadeva and the Chancellor Mahadeva, but whereas it is 
specifically mentioned that Mahadeva was in charge of Srl-kararia, the 
exact department to which mahdmatyas Ainbaprasada and Chahada¬ 
deva belonged during the reign of Kumarapala is not mentioned. How¬ 
ever, from the same inscription it appears that Ambaprasada and 
Chahadadeva appointed a number of men to do certain work, and 
it is possible that the inscription which is now in a mutilated 
condition was set up to record these appointments and their 
purpose; Ambaprasada and Chahadadeva therefore might have 
been the ministers in charge of the Vpakrama and the Karma - 
karanas which we have shown were in charge of appointment 
and execution respectively. Mahadeva apparently had no share in the 
business recorded in the inscription, still his name was put in, probably 
because such usage was sanctioned by custom. Even the feudatories are 
known to have inscribed in their own grants and inscriptions 58 the names 
of the Mahd maty as in power. But the practice was not always rigidly 
adhered to, as is shown in the Gala inscription of Jayasimha, where 
Ambaprasada is mentioned as Vyaya-karaqa-mahdmdlya the name of the 
then Chancellor is not mentioned. But it should be remembered that 
the mentioning of the name of the mahdmdtya, after that of the king 
as part of the recital is probably a late custom and we first come across 
it in the inscriptions of the reign of Kumarap5la. 

Other officers of the central government 

Besides the mahdmatyas, there were other officers called main I- 
mantrins, mantrins, and sachivas, but our information about their status 
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is very meagre as they are only casually mentioned in one or two inscrip¬ 
tions. 

Mahdmantrin 

The names of only three mahdmantrins are known. One was 
Lahadha father of the famous Vimala, known from the latter’s Mount 
Abu inscription.*™ The other was mahdmantrin Mahadeva, known from 
Srldhara’s Devapattana prasastiS 10 What their exact status was cannot 
be determined. Jambuka was the Mahdmantrin of Mfilaraja. (Com¬ 
mentary on I)V. II, v. 56). 

Mantrin and Sachiva 

Srldhara’s Devapattana prasasti also mentions one Sachiva Valla, 
without giving any further information about him. Sachiva is also 
mentioned in the Kantela inscription of Arjunadeva; but there Samanta- 
sirriha who is described as a Sachiva in verse 9 is called a mantn in the 
next verse. 61 It might have been a case of promotion, but it is more 
likely that no distinction was made between these two terms both being 
employed to mean a high royal officer as Hemachandra says that the 
two words are synonyms. 61 - 1 In the texts both sachiva and mantn are 
often mentioned without revealing their exact status. The great Vastu- 
pala was himself described by one of his contemporary poet as the 
kelivesma-sachiva, that is minister-in-charge of the house of sports. 

We learn from the colophon of a manuscript that during the reign 
of Kumarapala a mantn was in charge of Valapadra-paZ/m/ta. 62 The 
Dohad inscription of Jayasimha also speaks of the appointment of a 
mantrin at Dadhipadra. 63 It is difficult to say whether these officers 
belonged to the provincial or central administration. 

Mahdmauhurtika, Mahdkshapatalika, Maliasdndhivigrahika 

The name shows Mahdmauhurtika was a royal astrologer. From SrT- 
dhara’s Devapattana -prasasti we learn that one of his ancestors was an 
astrologer of Mfilaraja I and was probably employed by him as the royal 
astrologer. In an unpublished manuscript however we come across the 
name of one person who was the Mahdmauhurtika of Kumarapala. 61 
Kautilya mentions that the king should at an appointed time consult his 
mauhurtika Mahdkshapatalika and Mahdsandhivigrahika . {>5 

The two officers most frequently mentioned in the grants are the 
mahdkshapatalika and the mahdsdndhivigrahika. Of these mahd¬ 
sdndhivigrahika was the minister of peace and war as his designation 
implies, but his duties included that of dutaka or conveyor of a grant. 
The mahdsdndhivigrahika is also known to have performed other duties 
as w*e know* from the Anavada grant of Sararigadeva from which it 
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appears that Mahdmdtya Malms and hi (vtgrahika) Madhus u china was in 
charge of the Sri-karana and niudrd-vydpdra. i] ' ] Probably in addition to 
his duties as the mahasandhivigrahika Madbusudana was in charge of 
the Chancellory and the nwdrd department. 

The maliakshapalalika was evidently the head of the akshapafjilika 
department which has be; n translated both as ‘account of Ik: a’ and 
‘record office.’ From the dcscriplion of the akshapalala given by 
Kautilya it appears that records of miscellaneous types of accounts were 
kept there. 07 

Ahgani guhaka 

He was a royal bodyguard mentioned in one Chaulukya inscription 
only/’* 

Provi 11 cial A dminis / raI io 1 1 

At the head of the province or the matt da la was the mahdmarirjal- 
csvara, but it appears that sometimes a province was governed by a 
dandandyaka. Curiously enough however, in the Kadi plate of VTsala- 
deva ,,,a it is stated that one Mahamandalcsvara Ran ah a was governing 
the place called Mandali situated in Vardhi -palhaka. Evidently what¬ 
ever type of administrative unit this Mandali might have been, it was 
smaller that a palhaka. Similarly in the Unjha grant 70 we find that a 
Dandandyaka was in charge of a village. The government of these 
small administrative units by high ranking officials is difficult to explain 
unless we assume that the places mentioned in connection with the two 
officers were either their personal properly or were bestowed upon them 
as gifts by the king. 

Between the mahamandalcsvara and dan dandy aka, the rank of the 
former was the higher, for even Lavanyaprasada and VTradluivala are 
called niahdrnandalesvaras in the Abu inscription 71 which show that this 
was the highest rank in the country. From the colophon of a manus¬ 
cript we also learn that VTsaladcva was a m a h dm a n <) a l csva ra when he 
appointed a dandddhipafi, which is the same as a dandandyaka, —and 
from an inscription of Ajavapala’s reign we find a n i a h d ? n a n (} a l csva ra 
issuing orders to all the dan dandy akas, 7 2 which shows that the former 
w r as the superior officer. Usually these high officers were appointed by 
the king, and VTsaladcva, at the time when he appointed a dandandyaka, 
was enjoying very extensive powers. 

There is an example of a dan dandy aka being promoted to the rank 
of a mahamandalcsvara. He is Dandandyaka Vaijalladcva who is first 
mentioned in the Bhatunda stone inscription of Kuniarapala (V.S. 1210) 
as Dandandyaka Vaijaka of Naddula. In two other inscriptions of V.S. 
121‘1 apparently the same man is referred to as Danda. Vaija governing 
Naddula. 7 -* 1 From the Bali inscription of Kuniarapala 71 we learn that in 
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V.S. 1216 Danda. Vayajaladeva was in charge of Nadula. But in the 
Bombay Secretariat grant of Ajayapala, we get the name of Maha- 
mandalesvara Vaijalladeva who had attained the Panchamahasabda and 
w r as governing the Narrnadatata -mandala. The names Vaijaka, Vaija, 
Vayajaladeva, and Vaijalladeva have been taken to refer to the same 
individual 75 and we cite this example to show how an officer was 
promoted in rank and transferred from one province to another. 
Incidentally Vaijalladeva is one of the two Chaulukya officers known to 
us to have attained the panchamahasabda . 7<i 

There is another example of a governor being transferred from one 
* province to another, which shows that this practice was probably quite 
common. Salaksha was the governor of Saurashtra but later was trans¬ 
ferred by VTsaladeva to Lata where he died. This information is sup¬ 
plied by the Kantela inscription of Arjunadeva from which we further 
learn that Samantasiihha, the brother of the deceased Salaksha, was 
appointed by VTsaladeva as the governor of Saurashtra and was confirmed 
in his post by Arjunadeva. 77 The last information is interesting, as it 
shows that these high officials were probably confirmed or removed from 
their posts at the accession of every king. It is this Samantasiihha who 
has been referred to as ‘ wanin' and \v achiva' earlier in the same inscrip¬ 
tion as stated above. Probably he was a provincial officer who was 
promoted to the rank of a governor after his brother’s death. 

Were the governors civilian officers 

At least in some cases the niahdniandalesvaras seem to have been 
civil officials, for, from the Dohad inscription of Siddharaja we learn that 
apart from the Alahamaiulaleh>ara-frn-'Vapanadcx<\, Siddharaja had ap¬ 
pointed a sendpaii or vdhinipati called Kesava, undoubtedly as the com¬ 
mander of D a d h i p a d r a - m a n d ala. This indicates that Vapanadeva was 
not altogether free, and had no control over the army which was under 
Kesava who was directly under the king. The object of this arrange¬ 
ment wnll be clear if it is remembered that one of the great routes from 
Gujarat into Malava passes through the Panchmahals, where Dadhipadra 
was situated; its situation on the frontiers of Malava and the continued 
hostility between the two countries rendered Dadhipadra a place of 
strategical importance. A similar example is afforded by the Prachi 
inscription from which we learn that Kumarapala sent one Gumadeva, 
whose designation is not given, to control Somanatha area. As the 
inscription Mates that the AbhTras being afraid of Gumadeva kept peace, 
it is apparent that Kumarapala had sent Gumadeva to put a stop to 
AbhTra depredations, probably because the situation had become such 
that it w^as beyond the control of the local authorities. As Gumadeva 
does not mention the name of the local governor, it is apparent that he 
\vas serving directly under the king. Thus w r e find that both in difficult 
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periods and in the districts, the administration had to rely on the centre 
for armed support, and the fact that in neither of the two instances 
known to us the army was placed under the mahdrnan(Jalcsvara indicates 
that he was a civilian official, though sometimes he was a soldier like 
Lavanyaprasada and Vlradhavala, who probably owed their elevation to 
the high office to their martial abilities. 

With dandanayakas however the position was different, for though 
they might have acted as civilian administrators, we have it on the 
authority of Hcmachandra that they were army officers; Hemachandra 
calls them generals: chaLurahga-valddhyaksha-senanl-darul anay aha. 7H We 
have already seen that a dandandyaka was some times promoted to be a 
mahdmandalesvara ; such a promoted mafiamandalesvara may be con¬ 
sidered as a retired army man. It seems also that a dandandyaka might 
aspire to the highest office in the land. This is learnt from the colo¬ 
phon of a manuscript where we find a Chancellor is called a Danda: 
Mahdmatya-Danda-Sri-'J'die krj-k a randd i-pa ripa n / hay a ti. 7{) Probably be¬ 
fore his promotion Tata held the rank of a dandandyaka which he 
retained after his promotion. 

Ollier Provincial Officers 

The provincial officers mentioned above were appointed by the king, 
though we know of one instance where VTsaladeva while still a mahd¬ 
mandalesvara appointed a dandandyaka. But VTsaladeva was enjoying 
unusual powers even before his accession, hence this should not be taken 
as a precedent. There are however, other instances of a provincial officer 
being appointed by the provincial governor. Thus we find from the 
colophon of a manuscript that during the reign of Bhlma II, the 
dandandyaka of Lata, himself appointed by the king, had appointed one 
Ratnasiha to superintend the passport department at Broach (Srimad- 

Bfumadeva . prasddddavdpta &ri-Ldtadeso nir up it a-dan da. — &ri- 

Sohhanadeve asya nirupandya mudrd-vyapare Ratnasiha pratipaltau iha 
Bhrigukachchhe ). 80 The Dohad inscription of Siddharaja also speaks of 
the appointment of a mantri, who was most probably appointed either 
by the governor or by the local commander of the army. The reason 
why the evidence of a similar nature is so few, is that in the Chaulukya 
inscriptions, with one exception, barring the Chancellor, only those 
officials were mentioned who were directly concerned with the issue of 
the record, or were in some way implicated with the execution of the 
tasks specified in the records. Therefore, names of comparatively fewer 
officials are found in the Chaulukya records. 

Provincial Officers 4 

We give below the designations of several provincial officers, though 
it is by no means certain that they belonged to the provincial cadre, for, 
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as will be apparent, our knowledge of their nature ol duties is based on 
inference and surmise. 

M a h usd d h a n i k a 

We get the name of Mahasddhanika from the Udayapur inscription 
of Kumarapala where it appears that the mahdsddhanika was in charge 
of Udayapur city. Mahdsddhanika is also mentioned in the Vanthali 
inscription of Sararigadeva, and Merutuhga mentions a Mahasddhanika 
of Broach. (PCJ, 102, 189). The same designation is also found in the 
IJjjain grant of Paramara Vakpatiraja sl who issued the grant at the 
request of Asini, the wife of Mahasddhanika Mahiiika who was apparent¬ 
ly the governor of Bhagavatpura where Muhja was residing at the time. 
Mahasddhanika is also mentioned in an inscription of Kalachuri Sodha- 
deva of V.S. 1134 and in an inscription of Sahgramagupta. K2 

It is interesting to note that the term 'sddhanika signifying a royal 
official of importance occurs in the three Faridpur grants which mentions 
the vydpdri . Pargiler, who edited the inscriptions, wrote about the 
sddhanika as follows: “The w T orcl sddhanika does not occur in the dic¬ 
tionaries. It is a noun of agency formed from sadhana, and would seem 
to mean a person who transacts any kind of business or who carries any 
matter through. In plate A it seems to denote some agent, attorney or 
factotum and he was no doubt appointed by the lord of the district to 
transact business generally on his behalf. The comparison made further 

on between him and vydpdra points in that direction. The 

sddhanika w f as clearly a person of higher authority than the officer who 
looked after the vydpdra'** 1 ' Later on in Bengal, we come across the 
dtsignation of an officer variously called dnhscidhya-sadhanika, daub* 
sddhanika , and dauhsddhya-sddhanika, while danhsddha-sdidhanika is 
mentioned in the Banskbera plate of Harshavardhana, and a Chahainana 
record of V.S. 1176 mentions a duhsddha-sddhanika A 1 The word 
duhsddhya-sddhanika and the allied terms have been taken to mean a 
high police officer. We have already suggested that the mahasddhanika 
was in charge of a city; he might have been actually in charge of the 
police of a city, which he controlled by means of the sddhanihas. 

Ma hap rad h dnas 

Another class of officials were the mtihdpradhdnas, two of whom arc 
mentioned in the Ahmedabad inscription of VTsaladeva’s reign. 85 As 
both the mahdpradhdnas mentioned in the inscription were appointed 
by the king and held the personal rank of Rdnakas, they must have held 
important posts. Though the nature of their duties is not clear, it is 
apparent that they were appointed by VIsaladeva to do certain work at 
a place called Mahimsaka. 

From the Dvydsraya it is learnt that Jehula w^as the mahdpradhdna 
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of Mularaja I, and that he was the Kanaka of Khairalu. (L)V, II, v. 50, 
p. 167). It is possible, therefore that the ma help rad lianas were usually 
Kanakas , that is appointed from amongst the feudatory princes. 

An inscription of Kaiaclmrya Sankara (A.I). I178 M ) mentions one 
Mahdpradhdna Da tufa nay aka Brahmadeva, and a Vadava inscription of 
A.D. 1179, x7 and some Western Ghalukya inscriptions** mention Mahd¬ 
pradhdna Scnapali Mandalika. This also indicates their possibility of 
being feudatories, though scnapali means that they were army officers of 
very high rank. But in another inscription of A.D. 1091, a Mahd¬ 
pradhdna Mahadcvaiya under Mahdmartdalcsvara Ananatadeva is men¬ 
tioned,™ from which it appears that mafiaprad Ininas sometimes held a 
rank inferior to that of a provincial governor, and may have been 
provincial officials. 

Mahdpratlhara 

A mahdpratlhara means the Lord High Chamberlain, but we learn 
from the Royal Asiatic Society’s grant of BhTma II, that Mahdprati 
(hard) Somara jadeva was carrying the administration of Saurashtra. 
From the Thnana grant of the reign of the >anie king we learn that at 
that time the vydpdra department of Timvanaka was under the adminis¬ 
tration of Pratl (ham) Sakhada. in a land grant issued by the Mahfi- 
mandalesvara Vaijalladcva, we find a PratJhdra acting as the Du (taka). 
loom these it appears that pmlJhdras and mahdpratiharas were pro¬ 
vincial officials though sometimes they might have acted as chamberlains. 

From the following sentence of an inscription of Ajayapala’s reign, 00 
we get the names of several officials: sainasta-davdandyaka-desathdkura- 
ddhisliihdnakadiara.nafniriisha-sayydpdladfhaltaputra-prabhfiti-niyuklarrdja' 
purushdn Brahma ri-ottardn pratinix/dsi-insfuiyi ha-pat{dhUa-janapad-adim$- 
cha. All these officials were being addressed by the mahdrnatjcjalcsvara, 
so that it is evident that they were serving under him. 

Da nda nay aha 

We have already considered the position of the darulandyaka but it 
is evident that in this particular instance, the dandandyaka was either an 
army commander or head of a palhaka. A dandandyaka has been some¬ 
times translated as judicial officer, but the unambiguous definition of 
Hemachandra, that a dandandyaka, chaturahga-halddhyaksha and senani 
were synonymous terms, show that in Gujarat at any rate he was a mili¬ 
tary officer, though as w r e have seen, he sometimes filled the civilian office 
of a provincial governor. 

Desathdkura 

Thdkura is a very common term and is usually taken to mean an 
honorific title. But from the present inscription it is clear that a desa- 
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lhakura was a royal officer. It has been pointed out above that mandala 
was sometimes referred to as desa, hence it seems that a desa-lhakura was 
an officer who was in charge of particular department of the mandala, or 
he might have been the chief lhakura of the ?nan(Jala. A document in 
the Lekhapaddhati also mentions a desa-lhakura (LP, 8) where distinc¬ 
tion is made between desa-laldra and grama-talar a. It is therefore evident 
that the prefix desa was used to denote high provinsial rank. 

Adhishthdnaka 

Adhishthdna means a city, while Kautilya has used it in the more 
restricted sense of a royal capital. ( Arthasdslra , I, XVI). But as the 
present inscription was issued by a mahdma ?,i4 alesvara } adhishlkanaka 
cannot mean an officer connected with the royal capital. In the Damodar- 
pur copper plate of Budhagupta*' 1 adhishthdna has been used in the 
sense of the headquarters of a vishaya, which seems to be applicable in 
the present instance. Adhishthdnaka therefore probably meant an officer 
in charge of the headquarters of a vishaya or pathaka . 

Kara n a-purusha 

Karana-purusha evidently meant officers or clerks connected with 
the secretariat, in the present instance provincial secretariat. 

Sayydpdla 

The word sayydpdla as well as sayydgrdhaka also occur in the 
Brahmanwada grant of Mularaja 11; the editor of Brahmanwada grant 
took the term to mean a guardian of the bed chamber. But it is evident 
from the inscription of Ajayapala that the sayydpdla was an officer who 
served under a mahamandalesvara; therefore either a provincial governor 
was provided by the state with guardian’s of the bed chamber, or what is 
more likely, Sayydpdla inspite of its etymological meaning had nothing 
to do with beds. 

Bhaliapulra 

Bhat la is a title of respect usually used in addressing princes and 
learned Brahmins. But it also means a mixed caste whose occupation 
is that of bards and panegyrists, but as bhaliapulra is mentioned along 
with bhdla, dauvdrika and others in a Naclol inscription (El, XI, 37) it 
probably did not denote a bard, who was usually called a bhdla. In the 
Lekhapaddhati (LP, 15, 20) the term has been used apparently to mean 
soldiers, in which sense, too, the word bhaliapulra might have been used 
in the present inscription. 

Vishayika and Pattakila 

It wil be observed that vishayika and pat laid la mentioned in the 
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present inscription, are not included in the list of royal officers but 
amongst the Brahmins and neighbours. It appears therefore that they 
were not royal officers though it is difficult to determine their status. 
Pattakila was translated by Tawney as patel , but the context in which 
Meruturiga uses the word shows that lie did not mean by pa[fakila an 
ordinary village dignitary like patel: the mother of VTradhavala left 
Lavanyaprasada to live with her brother-in-law who was a pattakila . 
From the Jhalrapatan inscription of Paramara Udayadilya we learn that 
there was a pattakila who belonged to a oilman’s family but was rich 
enough to build a temple. Evidently pattakila was a man of high status, 
and if he was not a royal officer, he must have been a landholder owning 
rather large area. The word patel might have been derived from patta¬ 
kila, just as subadar which under the Mughals meant a provincial gover¬ 
nor, to-day means a Junior Commissioned Officer in the Indian Army. 

Uparori 

This inscription of Ajayapala’s reign which gives the list of officers 
mentioned above, ends with the words ‘ Uparori Vdmadeva'. This upa¬ 
rori was not the dulaka who is mentioned separately; probably uparori 
was a tadbhava form of uparika which denoted a very high officer under 
the Guptas and Harsha, when an uparika was sometimes plced in charge 
of a vishaya ; and the same office might have been filled by Vamadeva. 

Desddhikari 

The desddhikari occurs in several Chaulukya inscriptions and has 
been taken to mean a viceroy. But as will be shown later, adhikdri pro¬ 
bably meant a revenue officer of a village and was probbly analogous to 
the term adhikdrika, an officer mentioned in a grant of Rashtrakuta 
Dantivarman of Gujarat. (E.I., VI, 288). Desddhikari should therefore 
mean the chief revenue officer of a de$a, that is a marujala. We learn 
from an inscription that he was helped by a panchakula, 92 

Ndyaka 

The term ndyaka is used once only in the Mangrol inscription of 
Kumarapala 92 ** where it might have been used as an abbreviated form 
of dandanayaka . According to Kautilya (ArthasdsIra, I, 12) ndyaka was 
one of the 18 mahdmdtyas important enough to be spied upon. Accord¬ 
ing to the Sukramti however, ndyaka was the lord of ten villages, and 
most probably it is in this sense that ndyaka has been used in the 
Mangrol inscription. 

Balddhi 

Balddhi is mentioned in the 1Lekhapaddhali (LP, 8) and though its 
editor is of the opinion that balddhi was a revenue officer, it seems that 
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it was an abbreviation of baldd hi krila , that is a high military officer; that 
balddhi was an officer of high status is indicated by the fact that in the 
document in which he is mentioned he is found issuing orders to all 
desa-lhdkuras, desa 4a lavas, gram a-1 alar as, hindipakas , and void pikas, 

Pujdmdtya 

From the Timaria grant we get the name of another officer, namely 
the pujdmdtya of Tiim'finaka-mrmr/a/a. Evidently this officer was in 
charge of the places of worship within the maud ala, 

Provi net a I A d mil i ist ra t i on 

Besides the designations of the officers as given above, who carried 
on the provincial administration, hardly any information is available 
regarding the actual working of the machinery of administration. We 
only learn from the Royal Asiatic Society's grant: of Bhiina II, that there 
was a Srt-karana at VamanasthalT, and from another inscription that there 
w r as a harana —probably a Sri-karana —at Ghritapadi -ma\i(Jala. These 
karanas were probably the chief secretariat of the man da l as, Vamanas- 
thali being most probably the head quarters of Saurashtra -mandala. 
Though it is not known whether there were any other karanas , we shall 
probably be not far from truth if we imagine the provincial administra¬ 
tion to be modelled after the central. Indeed there was an officer in 
charge of vydpdra both at Broach and Timvanakn as we have already 
shown which indicates that this department existed in the provinces. 
Probably these departments were in charge of amdtyas— as distinguished 
from the mahdmdtyas of the central government—and we know the name 
of only one of them, namely the pujdmdlya of Timvanaka mandala. 

C if y A d m i n is/ ra I ion 

In the Veraval inscription of Arjuna, we find that when a Muslim 
wanted to purchase some land he had to take the permission of the 
panchakula and of the two religions teachers. The probable reasons 
which made the permission of the religious teachers necessary in this case 
Inis already been discussed. 

A much more detailed and interesting information about the 
administration of a city is provided by the Anavada inscription of the 
reign of Saraiigadeva/’" It states that a panchakula composed of Pelhada 
and others had been appointed by the king in charge of mudrd- at Palhan- 
pur, and as this panchakula with the consent of the leading merchants 
of the town imposed several taxes, it is apparent that the administration 
of the city was entrusted to this bodv, that, is the panchakula by Sarahga- 
deva. 

The same inscription then continues to stale that on former occa¬ 
sions, gifts w r ere made for the worship, offering, and theatricals (prehsha- 
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naka) before the god Krishna, and the local karoya, that is the city 
administration and the customs-house had granted in perpetuity a contri¬ 
bution of 180 drarnmas and 72 drammas respectively. Thus we learn that 
there was a karana in Palhanpur, and as Palhanpur is not known to 
have been the head-quarter of a mandala or pathaka, it has to be pre¬ 
sumed that the city had its own secretariat to look after the city adminis¬ 
tration; this karana had the right to grant money to religious estab¬ 
lishments. 

Besides the money granted by the karana and the customs house, 
there were some private donations and contributions, but all these having 
proved insufficient for fulfilling the original purpose of the grants, the 
paheha-mukha-nagara of Palhanpur met together and imposed certain 
taxes. We learn from the inscription that the pancha-mukha-nagara was 
composed of the following: (1) the pahcliakula , (2) the purohitas ; D. R. 
Bhandarkar suggested that purohitas probably included all the Brahmins 
of the city, but it seems that only the priests were meant. (3) The mahd- 
janas, that is merchants, including Sad hu ( Sahukar ), Sresthl (Seth) 
Thdkura, Soni (goldsmith), Kamsdra (brazier), (4) the vanijydr alias ( van )- 
ras), and (5) the nau-vittalias (ship-owners). Thus we see that the paheha- 
rnukha-nagara included apart from the pahcliakula, the priests, the 
merchants, and the industrialists; the separate mention of ship owners is 
interesting but hard to explain. This system may be called a primitive 
type of functional representation with some reservations, for the bankers 
and Lhe braziers and the goldsmiths were put into the same category. 
Many of them are however named in the inscription and it is not possible 
to ascertain the principle underlying their selection or the persons who 
selected them, if indeed they were nominated to serve as a member of 
the paneha-mukha-nagara. But for all we know these men might have 
been elected by their guilds, or there might have been a convention by 
which only the richest members of the profession were asked by the 
pahchakula to serve as paheha-mukha-nagara. 

The paheha-mukha-nagara met and imposed several taxes on sales 
and purchase of commodities for the upkeep of the temple and perform¬ 
ance of the show. The taxes were as follows: (1) half of one dramrna to 
be paid by the seller on one dhadi of madder ( mahjishtha ), (2) one 
dramma to be paid by both the seller and the buyer on one dha^a of Solo- 
nurri melongena (hihgudi), (3) some portion from each cart filled with 
grain the nature of which is not clear, (4) one pall from a ghadd of ghi 
to be given by the seller. 

Though rigid distinction is made between the taxes to be paid by 
the seller and the buyer, what arrangements, if any, there existed for 
preventing the seller from passing the incidence of taxation on the buyer 
is not mentioned. However, we learn from the post-script of a Kadi 
grant of Bhlma JI, which records many taxes on commodities, that there 
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was a hatta-karana-sulka-mandpika. The officer in charge of the markets, 
mentioned in $ndhara's prasasti might have been in charge of this hatta- 
karana and enforced these taxes. Probably his duties corresponded to 
that of the panyadhyaksha mentioned by Kautilya 94 , which was to fix the 
price of commodities and the rate of profit thereon, any infringement 
being punished with fines. 

Thus we find that a town enjoyed certain amount of fiscal autonomy 
so far as it related to raising funds for the upkeep of a temple. Un¬ 
fortunately no information is available as to whether the pancha-mukha - 
nagara could tax the citizens to meet civic needs. 

The pancha-mukha-nagara is also mentioned in several documents 
of the Lekhapaddhati which were intended to serve as models for the 
sales of houses and female slaves, from which we learn that it was neces¬ 
sary to inform the pancha-mukha-nagara before those transactions could 
take place. 95 In another document in the same work—called dharma - 
chirika (LP, 16) which appears to be an affirmation on oath not unlike 
a modern affidavit, the accused declares that he has shown himself as 
guiltless as the moon to the pancha-mukha-nagara , which probably means 
that that body which included the priests, was competent to administer 
an oath and in this respect fulfilled the functions of a modern notary. 

Other City Officers 

The Anavada inscription only mentions the panchakula amongst the 
paheha-mukha-nagara, but there must have been other officers also to 
carry on the administration of the city. Probably mahdsddhanika, taldra , 
and the adhishthanaka were city officers. 

Village 

The villages were the smallest units of administrative division. From 
inscriptions and from the documents in the LekhapaddhaLi we learn the 
names of several village officers, who were most probably appointed by 
the authorities of the pathaka or mandala to administer to the needs of 
the village, maintain peace and collect the revenue. 

The village had definite boundaries (< dghdta) on every side which 
marked it off from neighbouring villages. From two documents in the 
LP—both dated V.S. 1288—which makes provisions for a breach of peace, 
we find that occasional cause of quarrel between two villages was disputed 
boundary. In such cases of dispute the parties to it could approach and 
receive from revenue officer, his subordinate officer in charge of land 
(land registrar) and panchakula (adhikari-kshclamantri-pahchakula) a 
Silapatra (LP, 50) or certificate which bound the two parties to keep 
peace and remain satisfied with their actual possessions. In case of a 
breach of peace, both the disputants were liable to be prosecuted and 
punished. These two documents of the I,P are of interest as showing that 
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boundary disputes lor which the Smritis prescribed elaborate regulations, 
probably continued to be a common cause of village litigation as of old. U6 

Village Adrninistration 

The actual process of administering a village is not known but the 
function of the following list of officers may provide a rough idea of it. 
The names of some of the officers are found in Chaulukya inscriptions, 
some in documents of the LP, while others are common to both. 

1. Se la has to: (El, XI, 58; PO. Ill, 69). Probably a revenue officer. 

2. Taldra : (IA, LVI, 10; PO, III, 69, LP, 8). Sri R. B. Haider 
suggested that taldra meant a night watchman who watched over the 
crops (IA, LVI, 10) but it appears that Bhandarkar correctly translated 
taldra as kotwal (El, XI, 47) as Hemachandra in his Desindmamdld has 
translated taldra as nagara-rakshaka (DN, V, v. 3). Taldra might have 
been derived from talavara .,—an officer mentioned in the Basarh seals, 
and Mahdtalavara mentioned in the Nagarjunikonda inscription (El, 
XX, M2). The laldras used to receive a gratification called taldra-bhdvya 
(BH. Ins. 158; WZKM. 1907, 4M; EL XI, 47; LP, 8). It must have been 
a perquisite attached to the office of the taldra , for, though none of the 
inscriptions explains the term, the document of the LP makes it clear that 
taldra-bhdvya was not part of any regular salary. The LP also mentions 
a grdrna-taldra who was evidently the village kotwal . 

M. Hindlpaka? 7 . (LP, 8). A tax collector. In the postscript of a 
Kadi grant of Bhlrna II (No. 6, I A, VI, 202) Bidder read the name of an 
officer as ‘ hithipaka who along with the pratisaraka was apparently 
responsible for collecting certain taxes. But as this part of the inscrip¬ 
tion is very mutilated and full of too many terms in ancient Gujarati, 
Bidder confessed that he could not ascertain their meanings. We think 
that hithipaka is a misreading for hindipaka, which in view of the muti¬ 
lated condition of the postscript is not unlikely, notwithstanding the fact 
that the inscription was edited by Bidder. Unfortunately the facsimile 
of the inscription is not reproduced and the plate is now lost. 

4. Pratisaraka (IA, VI, 202; LP, 8). A collector of road cess or 
octrois who allowed the carts to go out of a piece of low ground, where 
the carts were detained while the owners obtained a permit to travel 
called Desottdro . 

5. Balddhi (LP, 8). This is probably an abbreviation of Baladhi - 
hr via, which means an army officer. 

6. Adhikdri (LP, 50). A revenue officer. In LP Adhikdri is men¬ 
tioned in a document which settled a village boundary dispute, and is 
mentioned along with other officers, namely Kshetamanlrl, and Pancha- 
kula (Adhikdri-Kshetamantn-panchakula) and it is stated that they lived 
in a city. In the Sanjan plate of Buddhavarasa, we come across the name 
of adhikdri, who was undoubtedly a village official for he is spoken of 
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thus: vishayapati-rashtra-gramakuta-kula-mahattar-ddhikarinafy (El, XIV, 
150). As the Sanjan plates were found in the Thana district, it is evident 
that Adhikdri mentioned in the LP and the Sanjan plates were the same 
type of officers. 

7. Volapika (LP, 8). It seems that formerly a volapika or men 
under him accompanied merchants in their journey for the safety of 
their goods. A tax was collected for giving them this protection on the 
road which was called ' ddna-voldpana! 

8. Mdndavt (LP, 54). Collector of market taxes in charge of a 
pathaka . 

9. Pathakiyaka (LP, 54). Collector of road taxes. 

10. Uparahindiyd (LP, 54). Inspectors. 

11. Grdma-Thdkura (PO, III, 69). A village landlord or headman. 
Abhayatilaka Gani gives it as a synonym of Grdrnapati. (DV, III, v. 3). 

12. Dokara (PO, III, 69). A village official. 

Panchakula 

Having presented briefly an account of the administrative system in 
Gujarat under the Chaulukyas, it now remains to discuss the function 
and position of the most important administrative institution of the 
period, namely, the panchakula. Pahchakulas arc mentioned in the ins¬ 
criptions of other dynasties, but we shall begin our survey of this institu¬ 
tion by quoting from the Chaulukya records. 

Pahchakulas associated with Mahdmdlyas . 

The first epigraphic reference to this administrative arrangement is 
found in the Gala inscription of Siddharaja where along with the vyaya- 
karana a panchakula is mentioned; though the fragmentary nature of the 
inscription prevents us from learning much else, the panchakulas may be 
presumed to have been helping the mahdmdlya in charge of the vyaya- 
karana in the discharge of his duties. During the reign of Rhlma II, 
we find from his Abu inscription of V.S. 1265" that the affairs of the 
mudrd and the chancellory were being carried on by Amdlya-Maham. 
Thabhu and all the other pahchakulas: Srt-karne mafia-rnudr~drnalya- 
Mahafn-Thahhu prabhnti samasta-pahchkule paripanihayati. Most pro¬ 
bably Thabhu was the mahdmdlya . During the reign of VIsaladeva we 
find his minister Nagada sometimes associated with a panchakula and 
sometimes apparently working independently of that body. For example, 
of two colophons both dated V.S. 1310" mentioning Nagada as a mahd¬ 
mdlya , only one describes him as being associated with a panchakula. 

Panchakula in the provincial administration 

Though the evidence for showing that panchakula was associated 
normally with a mahdmdlya in charge of a department in the central 
government is scanty and inconclusive, so far as the association of the 
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panchakulas with the provincial government is concerned, our evidence 
is more numerous, though most of it relates to Saurash ini-man(Jala . Thus 
we learn from an inscription of BhTina II 100 that when Mahdprali (ham) 
Somarajadeva was carrying on the administration of Saurash [rd-rnandala, 
he with the consent of Maham . Sobhanadeva and other panchakulas of 
Vamanasthall SrT-karana granted a pieces of land. From the Porbandar 
inscription of VIsaladeva it is learnt that pahchakula was appointed to 
administer Saurashtra 101 ; the name of one member of the pahchakula 
was given as usual but it is now lost. From two other inscriptions 102 
we learn that in V.S. 1330 Saurashtra was being governed by one Tha. 
Palha and a pahchakula composed o Dhandha and others. This Palha 
continued to serve under Sarangadeva, for we learn from one of his 
inscriptions that in V.S. 1333 a pahchakula composed of De'sddhikari 
Maham. jrt-Palha and others were carrying on the administration of 
Saurashtra. But from the Vanthali inscription of Sarangadeva we learn 
that in V.S. 1346 Mahamandalesvara Vijayananda was governing Vamana¬ 
sthali. As most probably the seat of the governor of Saurashtra was 
Vanthali, the inscription evidently means that Vijayananda was governing 
the whole province, but the interesting part of it is the omrnission of the 
mention of pahchakula. It is most likely that DeSadhikari Palha was not 
governing the whole province, but was in charge of the revenue depart¬ 
ment only, so that his being helped by a pahchakula does not indicate 
that a governor was also helped by a similar body, still it is necessary 
to examine whether a pahchakula was associated with a provincial 
governor when it was being administered by a mahamaiulale&vara. 

Again the evidence at our disposal is not sufficient to warrant a 
definite answer. We have already seen that one Vaijalladeva was once 
the dandandyaka of Naddula and later became the mahdrnaf.i(Jalesvara of 
Narmada-tata-mrtnda/fl. The inscriptions show that while he was a 
dandandyaka he was assisted by a pahchakula but apparently he was 
acting on his own authority without its aid when he became a rnahd- 
mandaltsvara. On the other hand we learn from the colophon of a 
manuscript copied at Cambay 103 that in V.S. 1295 Rdriaka VIsaladeva 
was the mahamandalesvara of Lata, while the colophon of another 
manuscript copied at Broach in V.S. 1299* 01 states that M aha ran aka 
VIsaladeva and a pahchakula composed of Lunaslha, the son of Tejah- 
pala (the same son for increasing whose merit Tejahpala built the 
famous temple at Abu) and others were governing the country, that is 
Lata. It is apparent from these two colophons that VIsaladeva must have 
continued to govern Lata as mahamandalesvara till V.S. 1298, for the 
title of maharanaka does not convey any official status, so that it follows 
that VIsaladeva, a mahamandalesvara , was governing Lata with the help 
of a pahchakula, and the statement that Tejahpala’s favourite son was 
one of its members shows that the office of the provincial pahchakula was 
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of great importance. Of course, Visaladeva’s being the mahamar^ales- 
vara might have induced Tejahpala’s son to accept the post, but even in 
that case it must have carried with it a sufficiently high status. 

It has been shown that the panchakula is mentioned in some inscrip¬ 
tions and not in all. One possible explanation of this anomaly may be 
that they were mentioned only when necessary. In a royal grant the con¬ 
sent of any other authority than that of the king being evidently unneces¬ 
sary, in not a single one of them is a panchakula ever mentioned. But 
there are examples which show that not only pahchakulas but others, 
who were not connected with the administration at all, were mentioned 
in the Ghaulukya grants when necessary. Thus in the Girnar inscription 
of Arjunadeva (PO, III, 21) we find that besides the administrator and 
his panchakula several Jaina monks jointly conferred on an individual 
the unique right of monopoly of engraving on the Girnar hills. Evident¬ 
ly the Jaina monks had some sort of undeiinable right over the Girnar 
hill—a place of Jaina pilgrimage— and their name was recorded to 
signify their assent to this novel arrangement. Similarly in the Veraval 
inscription of Arjunadeva (IA. XI, 241) we find that it was w r ith the 
permission of the -panchakula and two acharyas that a Muslim purchased 
land near Somanatha-pattana. This shows that as the custodian of the 
famous temple the acharyas must have had some say over the alienation 
of land in that holy city and its adjacent territory. Similarly it seems 
that the name of the panchakula was recorded when their permission was 
necessary to render valid some transactions of the governor. Thus of the 
five inscriptions of Vaijalladeva mentioned above, all of which were 
issued from Naddula, the Bali inscription, which alone among these live 
records a grant by the governor, mentions the panchakula . The Bombay 
Secretariat grant, however, issued presumably by the same Vaijalladeva 
when he had become a mahdmandalesvara does not mention a pancha¬ 
kula , but this grant is unique as it is signed by the governor himself as: 

'sva-hasto-yarn-maliamandalesvara-sri-Vaijalladevasya\ XQ5 which shows that 
either Vaijalladeva was at that time enjoying extraordinary powers, or 
took the whole responsibility of issuing the grant, or was donating a 
personal property. Similarly the Udayapur grant of the reign of Ajaya- 
pala 100 records a grant by a provincial governor but does not mention 
the panchakula. 

In this connection it may be noted that provincial officers sometimes 
donated their personal property as is known from the Dohad inscription 
of Siddharaja of V.S. 1196, which records the establishment of a temple 
by a manlriy and the concluding part of the same epigraph dated V.S. 
1202 records that a junior officer serving under the mahamariialesvara 
donated three ploughs of land to meet the expenses of the same temple. 
Thus it is possible that the Bombay Secretariat and the Udayapur grants 
record the donation by the governors of their personal properties. Until 
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therefore further evidence is forthcoming, it may be concluded tentatively 
on the basis of the conflicting evidences noted above regarding the associa¬ 
tion of a panchakula with a provincial governor, that the panchakula 
was normally associated with a provincial governor—both dat^anayaka 
and mahdmandialehvara —and it was obligatory to receive the assent of 
the panchakula before the governor could donate a state property, so 
that thosfe provincial grants in which the panchakula is not mentioned 
may be presumed to be grants of personal property by the governor. 

What was a panchakula 

One of the earliest epigraphic mention of panchakula occurs in a 
Sarada inscription from Hund (ancient Udbhandapura) which has been 
assigned to the last quarter of the 8th century A.D. 107 The term pancha¬ 
kula next occurs in the Siyadoni inscriptions of the Gurjara-PratThara 
kings, w'hcre it is mentioned five times. 108 A Ghahainana inscription of 
V.S. 1306 109 and a Bhinmal inscription of V.S. 1336 110 prove the existence 
of pahchakulas at Bhinmal, and both the inscriptions state that they 
were appointed by the king. Pafichakula is again mentioned in another 
Chahamana inscription of V.S. 1345 1,1 while vet another inscription of 
the same dynasty mentions a grdma-pahchakula , 112 and an inscription 
of Chachigadeva mentions that the pafichakula w r as associated with the 
mahdmatya 113 ( rriahdma / ya-prabhriti-pahchakula). 

A Chapa inscription from Saurashtra of the Saka year 839 mentions 
a pahchakulika wdiich probably meant one of the members of the board 
which constituted a panchakula," 1 and an inscription of Sarigrama- 
gupta mentions a mahd-pahchakuUka, apparently the designation of a 
high officer of the state. 113 These terms— pahchakulika and maha- 
pahchakulika —naturally remind one of the prathama-kulika of the 
Damodarpur plates of the Gupta emperors, 1,0 but in view of the un¬ 
animous opinion of the scholars that prat hama-kulika w'as the chief or 
foreman of the artisans, we would not venture to suggest that all these 
three offices had their common origin in the panchakula , though it is 
clear that the duty performed by that body was of a nature wdiich would 
to-day be called desk-work as opposed to the manual labour of an artisan. 
It may be noted however, that the system of engaging a body of officers 
to perform the same task was not unknown in the Gupta age. Thus in 
each of four Damodarpur plates we find three pustapalas engaged where¬ 
as in one plate only one pustapala is mentioned. But the Paharpur plate 
of Gupta year 159 mentions one prathama-pustapdla and five other 
pustapalas working under the prathama-pustapdla w r ho was the chief. 117 
It is possible therefore, on the analogy afforded by the inscriptions men¬ 
tioned above, to assume that originally the term panchakula meant a 
board of five members, each of whom was called a pahchakulika their 
chief being called mah&*pahchakulika : in Gujarat where the custom of 
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five members working jointly persisted, only the term panchakula was 
used, though the name of one member was recorded who was probably 
the head of the committee. 

So far as the mention of panchakula in the Chaulukya records is 
concerned, we have already cited examples from inscriptions and colo¬ 
phons of manuscripts which show that they were actively connected with 
the ministers and governors, and were sometimes placed in charge of a 
city as we find them in charge of Palhanpur from the Anavada inscrip¬ 
tion. Kielhorn, who edited the Siyadoni inscriptions was also of the 
opinion that pahchakulas mentioned in those inscriptions were groups 
of five men in charge of a city. But we shall see that the diverse duties 
assigned to them by contemporary authors prove that their activities 
were not confined within any particular field, such as town, village, or 
ministry. 

Literary references to panchakula 

In the drama Mohardjaparajaya, we find a merchant bringing the 
news of the death of another rich merchant called Kuvcrasvami who had 
died without leaving any male issue, and the first merchant requesting 
the king to send a panchakula to go and seize the deceased’s property as 
he had died without leaving a son. Kumarapala, however, refused to 
send the panchakula. 11 H 

In the Prabandhachinidmani, pahchakulas are mentioned several 
times so that we get an idea of the various tasks which they had to per¬ 
form. First we hear of a panchakula who came from Kanyakubja to 
collect the revenue during the time of Vanaraja. 119 Next we find Mula- 
raja employing a panchakula to summon verbally to his aid his loyal 
soldiers, when he was attacked by the king of Sapadalaksha. 120 During 
the reign of Siddharaja the pilgrim tax at Bahuloda was collected by a 
panchakula. 121 Again when Kumarapala wanted to restore the temple 
of Somanatha he appointed a panchakula to supervise the building, and 
this panchakula kept him informed of the progress of the work. 122 Next 
Merutunga confirms the statement of the M ohard japarajaya and informs 
us that the department which seized the property of a man dying sonless 
was presided over by a panchakula ( tad-adhikyiiam-pahchakulam ). 12;{ 
Kumarapala also appointed a panchakula to watch that living creatures 
were not killed ([amdrikari-pahchakula) in order to enforce his non¬ 
slaughter measure. 124 The kitchen of Prithvlraja, the Chahamana 
Emperor, was, according to Merutunga, looked after by a panchakula 
appropriately called mahdnas-ddhikrita-pahchakula. 125 

Historical accuracy of course cannot be claimed for the incidents 
cited from the Prabandhachintdmani , but the importance of these 
examples lies in the fact that Merutunga, who completed his work in 
A.D. 1305, must have lived under the reigns of successive Chaulukya 
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kings from Arjunadeva downwards and so he would only assign such 
duties to them as they were normally employed to perform. For the 
same reason the testimony of the Mohardjapardjaya is even more im¬ 
portant, for it was written during an even earlier period. 

From the informations yielded by the sources mentioned above it is 
apparent that no instrument of modern government can serve as an apt 
analogy to the system of government by panchakula. We find them 
associated with the highest dignitary in the land, namely, the Chancellor, 
and find another committee bearing the same designation employed in 
rural administration. They are appointed to supervise the construction 
of a temple, sent normally to seize a dead man’s property, and preside 
over the royal kitchen. It is obvious that there were several grades and 
the term is as vague as a rnansabdar under the Mughal government, if 
the number of horses the rnansabdar commanded be unknown. 

It is however certain that panchakula denoted more than one man. 
This is shown by the Porbandar inscription of VIsaladeva and the in¬ 
variable set formula which is commonly found in the records: “£r* . . . 
(the proper name of a person) prabhriti panchakula *\ It is therefore 
clear that the panchakula was a board composed of five persons amongst 
whom the member whose name is mentioned in the record served as the 
president. This system then, of governing with the means of a board 
composed of five persons, pervaded the Chaulukya administration from 
top to bottom, and in every department of their government. The dis¬ 
advantages of this system which multiplied the number of officials by five 
and prevented probably those officers from showing any initiative was 
offset by the many advantages which the system undoubtedly offered. In 
dividing power and authority amongst five persons it provided an auto¬ 
matic check upon the concentration and abuse of power by any one of 
them as every member was constantly under the close scrutiny of four of 
his colleagues. It was partly for these reasons that Kautilya advised a 
king to have several Mukhyas (heads) in every adhikarana (department), 
and to keep these heads under further check, Kautilya provided that they 
should not be made permanent. 126 The idea of entrusting a department 
to a board was followed by the Mauryas, for we learn from Megasthenes, 
that the management of the city and the direction of the military affairs 
was commissioned by the Maury a emperors to committees of five members 
each. 137 Thus we see that the method of delegating administrative 
duties to a board of five members is very old. 

It has sometimes been said that the panchakula was the forerunner 
of the modern punch . But whereas the modern punch is usually elected, 
all the evidence we possess go to prove that the panchakula consisted of 
nominated members. In the Anavada inscription it is definitely stated 
that the panchakula of Palhanpur was appointed by the king. We have 
also seen that in the Mohardjapardjaya the king is being requested to 
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appoint a panchakula. The very fact that they were sometimes, if not 
always, associated with the Chancellor, goes to show that the members 
of the panchakula were appointed. 

It is difficult to say however, whether the members of panchakula 
were officials or non-officials. Of course once a man is appointed by the 
head of a government to an executive post, he necessarily assumes an 
official status thereby, though before being appointed he might not have 
been an official at all. This might have been the case with the pancha¬ 
kula, which was probably sometimes appointed as and when its services 
were needed. 

Revenue: Sources and administration 

The main source of revenue must have been then, as now, the land 
revenue, while other sources included various imposts, transit duty, octroi, 
road cess, pilgrim tax, liquor tax and the escheat of the property of a 
man dying without son. 

Land revenue 

Land revenue was mainly collected from the villagers, by king’s 
officers ( karodgrdhaka-rajapimisha, DV, III, v. 18) as explained by 
Abhayatilaka Gani. We also learn from the same work that atfer the 
harvest was over in autumn a share of the produce was taken by the 
village landlord ( grdmapati) and another share by the king. 128 It is 
possible that Hemachandra and Abhayatilaka Gani were giving illustra¬ 
tions of two different systems, according to the first of which there w r as a 
landlord in a village who collected the shares both for himself and the 
king, while in other cases the king directly collected his share of the 
produce through his collectors, presumably without the intervention of 
any landlord. 

But from the documents of the LP it appears that there were other 
systems for collecting rent than those mentioned above. The LP has copies 
of two land settlement deeds or grama-pat takas, 129 both of which are agree¬ 
ments between a private person and the government for payment of 
yearly revenue, what would to-day be called ryotwari settlement. Both 
the deeds make it clear that the agreements are for one year only. The 
first document is dated V.S. 802 and the second document V.S. 1288, but 
the one dated V.S. 802 must have served as a model in the Ghaulukya 
period as w r ell, otherwise its retention in a compilation of this nature 
cannot be explained. 

As the two documents are similar for all practical purposes we shall 
consider the first one only. This was an agreement between the pancha¬ 
kula and a man named Goda, who agrees to pay for the following year 
8000 drarnrnas as the land-revenue. In addition he agreed to pay 216 
drarnmas as the perquisite of the panchakula : the first document has 
pahchakulasya karpata-blulvye deya-drammdh 216,. while the second dpcu- 
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hieut is clear and states, ' pane hakulasy a bhdvye-dcyardrammdb 216'. Goda 
further agreed to pay 40 drammas for miscellaneous expenses (vUtara- 
pada*). In addition he was found to pay by agreement the following: 

(1) Any increase in rent; called chatdpaka (cf. Gujarati Chadavo*). 
Another tax which was to be utilised when the whole village wanted to 
show respect to a particular man. This tax was called maiamdrgana (cf. 
Gujarati malavcro*). (3) Another tax which seems to have been collected 
on some auspicious occasions called mdhgallyaka. (4) Another tax was 
collected probably for the maintenance of the police station called 
chaluraka (from Sanskrit chativara, Gujarati, chow, i.e. a public place in 
a village, a police station). 

Further clauses provided that Goda was to pay the land revenue of 
3000 drammas to the treasury in three equal instalments, called skandas ; 
the first in Bhddrapada } the second in Mrgastirsha and the last on the 
Akshayatritlya day. It seems that this practice of paying the land revenue 
in three instalments was prevalent in Gujarat since a long time, for in a 
grant of Rashtrakuta Krishna II of Gujarat 1,10 vve find that the money, 
apparently the revenue, was to be paid in three instalments (i diammai-cha - 
tribhih skandakair-deyah ), ,ai the first instalment in Bhddrapada the 
second in Karl Lika and the third in Mdgha. Thus w r e see that the pay¬ 
ment of government revenue in three instalments in cash was a very old 
custom in Gujarat. 

According to the LP after each payment was made, the Sri-karava 
was to be informed. It is not mentioned which SrT-karana is meant, but 
it must have been that of the mandala or pathaka. The system undoubted¬ 
ly was devised to act as a check against dishonest collectors and revenue 
officials. In the second deed there is an additional clause under which 
the tenant was obliged to maintain the road in his area in good repair. 
As this clause is absent in the first document, we suppose that this innova¬ 
tion was imposed by the Chaulukya kings who were always under the 
necessity of moving troops from one part of the country to another, and 
probably wanted their roads to be kept in good condition. 

Another system of revenue, according to the LP, was in force, under 
which the rent of a village was fixed and the villagers were free from 
having to pay any additional imposts other than the annual revenue 
mentioned in the deed called “ Samakara-uddha-grdrna’paHaka The 
villagers had to pay a revenue of 4004 drammas and nothing else. This 
agreement which was in the nature of a permanent settlement was 
between a person and the panchakula working under a rnahdmavdales- 
vara . 132 

The LP records yet another system of land revenue in which the 
government fixed different rates of rent for different types of land, depend¬ 
ing on their productivity. This seems to be according to the SukranTli 
(IV, 2, 124-5) which prescribes that the king should assess land revenue 
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after causing the land to be classified according to their fertility. It is 
apparent from LP that under this system the rent was collected through 
the king’s officers, J 33 as mentioned by Abhayatilaka Gani noted above. 
There are two specimens of this type of document called Grdma-samslhd 
in the LP, one of which is dated V.S. 802 and the other is undated. But 
for reasons already stated it is presumed that this system continued to be 
in force during the Chaulukya period. It is interesting to note that the 
document dated V.S. 802 states that rates of revenue mentioned in it will 
be applicable in all the villages of the vishayas under Latapalll, whereas 
the second document simply states that the rates will be current in all 
the villages of Latapalll. Apparently the system of subdividing into 
vishayas which was customary in V.S. 802 was given up by the time the 
second document was prepared; so that while the latter was in many ways 
a copy of the first one, it had to be modified and brought into conformity 
with the later usage when the country was no longer sub-divided into 
vishayas. 

The grama-samslha was more in the nature of a notice than an 
agreement. It was issued by the adhikdri and his pahchakula and fixed 
the land revenue of an entire area. The rate of revenue was as follows: — 

(1) In every village there was some land called 4 samakara-bhumi’ of 
which the revenue was fixed permanently at 24 drammas per vimsopaka. 

(2) There was some soft land called ‘ pochila-bhumi' of which the 
revenue was fixed at 20 drammas per vimsopaka. 

(3) For the uncultivated high land called ‘ iiddhaklula-bhumV one 
had to pay 1G drammas per virhsopaka. Khila or fallow land is also 
mentioned in the Damodarpur copper plate of Budhagupta, 134 and a com¬ 
parison of the Damodarpur plates show that the khila was assessed at a 
lower value than ordinary land. According to the document of the LP 
of V.S. 802 if such fallow land was put under cultivation by a farmer who 
came from outside (; navya-samdydla-kuturnbikaih ) he had to pay only 10 
drammas per vimsopaka. The undated document however makes no such 
distinction, but states that for uddhakhila-bhumi one had to pay l(i 
drammas per virhsopaka and for khila-bhumi 10 drammas per virhspaka. 
This difference in two otherwise similar documents may be due to the 
fact that in the 9th century V.S. some inducement was necessary to bring 
farmers from outside and put the fallow land under cultivation. In 
course of time this necessity disappeared, and people began to cultivate 
even the low fallow land, which is probably the meaning of khila-bhumi. 
as opposed to uddha-khila-bhumi; khila-bhumi is not even mentioned in 
the document dated V.S. 802. 

(4) Another class of land was the ‘ nddiyaka ’ or 'anddiyaka' for which 
the revenue was 3 drammas. It has been suggested that by these two terms 
was meant the place where the carts stood to dispose of the goods. Appa¬ 
rently the revenue for this and the following types of land were not fixed 
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according to the area but according to the use to which the land was put. 
1 he settlement officers could probably form a rough guess as to the area 
which such lands would occupy in a village. 

(5) Tor grazing fields for cows and buffaloes 2 tl nun mas. 

(6) For the grazing field of oxen 1 drannna. 

(7) For the grazing field for rains and sheep | dramma only. 

(8) For the grazing field for bullocks used in ploughing lands no tax 
was levied ( vahamTina-hahi-ballvardandm gocharo nahi). 

Gochara as a tax is mentioned in the Kadi grant of Mfdaraja. We 
also learn from Abhayatilaka Gani that the villagers had to pay tax on 
grazing land for aniinls, and these taxes were collected yearly by the tax 
collectors (DV, III, v. 18). 

The same deeds then proceed to provide for fines to be realised for 
the following offences: 

(1) For the theft of hide ( charma-chaurikayam ): 25 drammas. It 
will be shown later that Gujarat during this period used to export large 
quantities of leather goods for which she was famous. Hence probably 
precaution had to be taken against theft of hide which must be kept 
during certain process of tanning in an open space. 

(2) For breaking of heads (maslaka-spho[ana ): 6 drammas. 

(3) Ploughing land belonging to some one else: (5 drammas. 

(4) For allowing the cattle to graze on corn fields: 1 dramma. 

(5) For disobeying orders: 5 drammas. 

Mention of these fines in a deed of land settlement is peculiar, and 
this aspect of the deed shall be discussed along with dasdparddha. 

Ownership of land 

It is unnecessary for our present purpose to discuss whether the 
entire land in ancient India belonged to the king or not. We shall only 
mention here that there arc two documents in the LP, both dated V.S. 
1288, 133 which shows that in case of doubtful proprietorship the land was 
escheated; the damaged owners in such cases had to go to the court (Sri- 
dharmadhi-karana, literally ministry of justice, but we think that in the 
present context court is meant) where he had to establish his right and 
titles with the help of witnesses. If the decree was in their favour an 
executive order was issued by the Maharndtya in charge of the Dharmadhi- 
karana restituting to them their property. This procedure of escheat 
conforms to a provision of Manu (VIII, 200) which lays down that, 
“where possession is evident, but no title is perceived, there the title 
(shall be) a proof (of ownership) not possession”, which means that mere 
possession without title shall not be any proof of ownership at least where 
the state is adversely affected. 

Villages were also confiscated for its owner having taken part in a 
rebellion. This we learn from a document 136 in the LP dated V.S. 1288. 
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Hence it is possible that Raja Nagapala whose village is said to have been 
confiscated was one of the mandalikas who rebelled against Bhi'ma. 

Other sources of revenue 

(1) Sulk a 

Another source of revenue was the sulka. Several inscriptions refer 
to the suIka-mandapikd or mandapikd both of which have been rendered 
as ‘customs house’. Though neither the scope nor the object of the term 
is stated, the word sulka , is a familiar fiscal term in the Dharmasdslras , la7 
I’he meaning of sulka , however, according to both the Arnarakosha (II, 
8. 27) and the Anekart hasahgraha (II, 19) is 4 ghattddideya' . What other 
terms are included in the word ddi are given in Kshirasvami’s comment¬ 
ary, which are the following: ferry duties, the tols paid at the military or 
police stations and the transit duties paid by the merchants. As an 
example of the last we have a document in the LP which shows that 
10 oxen and 48 carts loaded with seasamum paid a duty of 4 drammas 
which probably included the road cess along with a tax on sacks. The 
receipt dated V.S. 1288 issued by a pahcfiakula was called ‘mdrga- 
ksharani\ which may be called ‘transit clearance certificate’. 108 

(2) Pilgrim tax 

In the Abu Vimala Vasahi inscription of Sarangadeva, we find it 
specifically mentioned that nothing was to be demanded in the shape of 
tax by the officers of Arbuda or Chandravatl, nor should anything be 
taken from the worshippers who were declared to be (thenceforth) free 
from all taxes. The inscription further stated that if any article of the 
pilgrim was stolen while getting up or down the hill, the loss would 
have to be made good by the Thdkurs of Abu. i;{U These provisions 
show as if an attempt was being made to attract pilgrims to Abu. The 
loss of revenue incurred by the provisions mentioned above, was sought 
to be balanced by imposing fresh taxes on the neighbouring villages for 
the specific purpose of maintaining the temple and the conduct of a 
fair. 

A more celebrated case of the abolition of the pilgrim tax is record¬ 
ed by Merutunga: Siddharaja at the request of his mother abolished 
the pilgrim tax at Bahulocla. 110 Apparently Bahuloda was the place 
where the tax was collected from pilgrims to Somanatha. 

(3) Liquor tax 

From the drama Mohardjapardjaya it is learnt that when Kumara- 
pala was introducing prohibition, one of the grounds of objection to 
the measure was that the sale of liquor fetched a large revenue. 111 But 
Kumarapala paid no heed to this remonstrance, with which modern 
reformers are familiar. Whether his successors repealed prohibition 
or not is not known. In some Dharmasdstras tax on liquor is included 
within §ulka . 
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(4) Escheat of property of a man dying sonless 

According to all the literary sources, Kumarapala abolished the 
practice of escheating the property of a man who died without leaving 
behind a son. Escheat on this ground, however, is opposed to the 
Dharmafastras, according to which the property of a deceased can be 
escheated to the crown, only if the owner died without leaving any of 
the diverse category of heirs. But from the Abhijndna-Sakuntalam we 
learn that in the days of Kalidasa the sonless widow did not succeed to 
the property left by her husbnd but was only entitled to a maintenance 
while the estate escheated to the crown. This is clear from the letter 
written by the minister to king Dushyanta about the wealth of a mer* 
chant who died in a ship wreck. 112 

Besides the evidence of the Sakuntald we have epigraphic evidence 
too which show that the practice of confiscating the property of a man 
dying without a son was not confined to Gujarat in mediaeval India. 
From an inscription of the Western Chalukya king Vinayaditya we 
learn that an officer of the king remitted along with other things the 
right to realise the property of the i aputrika , } which was translated by 
Fleet as a fine realised from the properly of a man dying without a 
son. 14 * 1 Similarly a grant of Vikramaditya V of A.D. 1012, among other 
things, grants to a Brahmin the right to *apuirika-dravya', which has 
been translated as the property of a man dying without heirs. 144 This 
rendering of the term * aputrika-dravya* can be justified by reading 
into it the sanction of the Dharmasdstras according to all of 
which only the property of a man without any heir could be escheated. 
But in view of the evidence of the Sakuntala and the unanimous 
statement of the Gujarat Chroniclers that in Gujarat the property 
of a man dying without a son was escheated, it seems that the ‘ aputrika - 
dravya’ of the two inscriptions mentioned above really refer to the 
property of a man dying sonless. As the crown in those instances was 
conferring the right to the donees, it, that is the the crown, must have in 
the first instance been possession of such right. 

According to the Jaina Chroniclers, Kumarapala gave up this right 
of escheat under, the humanitarian influence of Jainism. But this 
system of confiscating the property was against the law of inheritance 
prescribed by all the sdstras. Kumarapala might have repealed this act 
under the influence of Hemachandra as stated in the chronicles, pro¬ 
bably because the great monk had pointed out to him that this measure 
had no sanction behind it. 

(5) Miscellaneous sources 

From many of the copper plates we learn that the land donated by 
the king was usually granted along with “ vriksha-mMakula-kashtho-triy - 
odak-opetah sa-h ira nya-bh dga - b h oga~sa day do-daSapardd h a sawa-daya- 
sametamava-nidhdnaisameta purm-pradettia'devadayp-bradmaddya-varp 
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ja”, ]i:i From this formula it should not be concluded that all the 
trees, woods, grass, weeds and water in the kingdom belonged to the 
king. This recital was necessary to make the gift valid, for from the 
LP it is learnt that even when a house was sold it was necessary to 
recite a part of this formula. 146 Similarly in the time of the Marathas, 
when land or villages were granted, it was usual to put in such words 
as ‘jala-taru-trina-kashtha-pashana-nidhinikshepa’, and it was decided by 
the British Indian courts that these words conferred on the grantee 
ownership in the soil itself, and that in the absence of these words it is 
possible to hold that the grant was only of the royal share of the 
revenue and not of the soil. 147 

The next ,part of the formula, namely, ‘ sa-hiranya-bhdga-bhoga ’ 
presents some difficulties, for bhoga is certainly the ashta-bhoga men* 
tioned in some texts and inscriptions. These eight bhogas were the 
following: (1) nidhi, treasure trove; (2) nikshepa, unclaimed property 
deposited on the soil; (3) pashana, mines etc.; (4) siddha lands yielding 
produce on which improvements have been made (5) sadhya, produce 
from such lands after improvements have been made; (6) jala, water; 
(7) akshim , present privileges; (8) agami, future profits. Of these eight 
bhogas, with the exception of the first three the rest must be held to be 
part of a legal formula while jala is a repetition. About unclaimed 
property left on the soil we have no information but mines and treasure 
troves have been considered by saslras to be the property of the king. 148 

According to Bidder and U. N. Ghoshal, however, bhoga means the 
periodical supplies of fruits, fire-wood, flower and the like which the 
villagers had to furnish to the king. 149 In this connection may be men¬ 
tioned the ‘ bhaga-bhoga-kara-hirany-adi' mentioned in the Sunak grant 
of Karna I; this expression was taken by Dr. Ghoshal to mean that the 
residents of the village were required to pay the donee the customary 
contributions in kind ( bhaga-bhoga-kara ) and in cash (ihiranya ). 

Dandadasaparddha 

The clause under which land is granted with dandadasaparddha is 
frequently contained in the ancient Indian land grants, a very early 
example being afforded by a Maitraka grant of A.D. 633. 130 The 
expression ‘ sa-danda-daSaparadha ’ was taken by Fleet to imply the 
donee’s right to the proceeds from the fines for the commission of ten 
offences by the villagers. 131 Though most of the scholars accepted this 
explanation of Fleet, there were differences of opinin as to the nature 
of the offences. Fleet himself held it to consist of three specific sins of 
the body, three of the mind and four of speech. But Jolly connected it 
with the ten grave sins mentioned by Narada, 152 while Hira Lai 133 
identified it with the ten offences mentioned in the Sukrariiti . What¬ 
ever the offences may be, Fleet’s main contention that sa-dandfrdaid- 
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paradha meant the donee’s right to the proceeds from the fines for com¬ 
mission of offences is supported by an inscription from Nepal, which 
states that in the case of a person committing theft, adultery, murder 
and abetment(?) only his person will belong to the king, while the donee 
(in this case a monastery) will receive the offender's house, fields, wife 
and all other properties. We think that this is the inscription from 
which, somewhat erroneously. Dr. Ghoshal concludes that the term da'sa- 
patadha “refers to the right of the donee to be exempted at least in 
part from the ordinary penalties for the commission of some traditional 
offences by the villagers”. 154 Dr. Ghoshal admits, however, that the 
phrase undoubtedly stands for a kind if income accruing to the king 
from the villages, since it is included along with contributions in grain 
and in domestic animals in a list of the king’s receipts in the Cambay 
grant of Rashtrakuta Govinda IV issued in A.D. 930. That this phrase 
was used in a similar sense, that is an income, so far as the Chaulukya 
period is concerned, is we believe conclusively proved by ail expression 
in the Bombay Secretariat grant of Ajayapala, which confers on the 
donee the right of ‘ danda-dosha-prapt-ddaya’ . According to Dr. Ghoshal, 
dddya means royal dues, 155 so that the above expression may be render¬ 
ed as ‘the royal dues and receipts derived from inflicting fines for 
offences’. What the ten faults were is not mentioned, and as a matter 
of fact, Ajayapala’s grant does not mention the word ten. It has how¬ 
ever been already shown that in a deed of land settlement five offences 
are enumerated, namely, (1) theft of hide, (2) breaking of heads, 
(3) ploughing of land belonging to some one else, (4) allowing cattle to 
graze on corn fields, (5) disobeying of orders; we have also seen that 
specific fines for each offence was mentioned in the deed. It is therefore 
probable that it was the right of receiving these fines which was trans¬ 
ferred to the donee by the king. The LP mentions only five offences, 
what the remaining five offences were is not known; those might have 
been any five of the ten offences mentioned in the SukrariUi, or might 
be that it was a tradition to state dahdparddha when really five offences 
only were meant. 

Sarva-daya-sameta 

Sarvadaya-sameta means inclusive of all gifts; by this expression 
was probably included the mdngatiyakas etc., mentioned in the LP. ; 

Nava-nidhana-sameta 

This expression probably stands for some taxes imposed for the first 
time at the date of the grant. 156 

PurxM-pradatta-brahmadaya-devadaya'Variia 

This expression means that lands already granted to Brahmanas 
and temples are exempt from the operation of the grant, 
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Margajiaka 

The Bombay Secretariat Grant of Ajayapala mentions that the land 
is granted with the ‘new tndrganaka\ The word marganaka occurs in 
a land grant of Gurjara-Pratlhara Mahendrapala 11 and has been taken 
to mean a benevolence of a general character levied upon the villages. 157 
The expression abhinava-marganaka has been taken to mean that 
the original imposition of this kind had become permanent, and 
that an additional levy was made at this time. 158 It may be noted how¬ 
ever that ‘benevolence’ has a technical meaning in English constitu¬ 
tional history, where it is exclusively applied to the apparently volun¬ 
tary gifts which Edward IV compelled the richer classes to make 159 
under a facetious term. There is no reason to suppose that marganaka 
was a ‘benevolence’ of this nature, though literally it means ‘a beggar’. 
Marganaka might have meant the forced labour which Manu (VII, 138) 
permitted the king to exact from mechanics, artisans and sudras one 
day in each month. 

Sale and purchase tax 

In connection with the city administration it was shown that the 
Anavada grant mentions sale and purcase taxes over certain commo¬ 
dities. Also in the mutilated post-script to Billina’s Kadi grant (no. 6) 
and in the Mangrol inscription of Kuinarapala (Bh. Ins. 15$) we find 
mention of a large number of articles such manjishtha, hihgula , pra- 
vdlaka, karpura , kasiuri, kumkuma , a guru, jdyaphala, ndlikcra to men¬ 
tion only a few articles which had to pay sulk a in the haita-karatia , that 
is, the office attached to the market. The amount of tax to be realised 
from—either the sale or purchase—each of these articles is mentioned, 
and in every case the tax was levied in cash. According to Manu (VII, 
131) a king could take sixth part of trees, meat, honey, clarified butter, 
perfumes, (medical) herbs, substances used for flavouring food, flowers, 
roots, and fruit. All the articles mentioned in the two inscriptions cited 
above practically fall within he categories mentioned by Manu, though 
instead of taking the sixth share of the article the king was taking cash. 

Cintra Prasasli K>0 

The Cintra prasasli of Sarahgadeva provides an insight into a part 
of the administrative machinery which is not to be found in any other 
record, and should therefore be treated separately and in some detail. 

It is stated in the prasasli that one Tripurantaka had procured 
some land for religious purposes, with ‘pure self-acquired property’ 
which he donated or assigned to SrIrChaturjataka, in exchange of which 
apparently the Chaturjataka issued two grants. Unfortunately the con¬ 
tents of the twr> grants are not known; probably they included some of 
the privileges enjoyed by Tripurantaka’s temple as mentioned in the 
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prasasli, for in a preceding verse (vv. 60-1) Tripurantaka claims that he 
had caused the Chaturjataka to issue an edict whereby one dramma per 
day from the customs house was assigned to the temple and nine dram- 
mas monthly—presumably from the same source-—for the maintenance 
of a disciple. In other words Tripurantaka had induced the govern¬ 
ment to bestow on his temple and its attendant an annuity by paying a 
lump sum. It might not have been an instance of purchasing an an¬ 
nuity, but was very nearly so. The next few verses show that Tripuran¬ 
taka purchased from the Chaturjataka three shops which he converted 
into a temple endowment. Further, Tripurantaka deposited every 
month a sum of 15 dram mas into the treasury 1(il so that PasupFda (from 
the text it appears that the chief priest was meant) might be paid 15 
drammas monthly. It is difficult to offer any explanation of this un¬ 
usual round about method of paying the priest; probably the mundane 
professional priest, suffering from a genuine misgiving about the extra¬ 
vagant Tripurantaka’s capacity to pay him 15 drammas monthly, insist¬ 
ed on the slate guaranteeing him a monthly stipend of the same amount, 
as had been done in the case of the attendant, but Tripurantaka being 
unable to pay a lump sum to secure another annuity of 15 drammas per 
month paid to the treasury the amount every month probably under 
some sort of contract to that effect. 

The prasasti then states that the merchants had to assign from each 
shop one dramma as contributions to certain religious festivals, and 
three shopkeepers were further obliged to provide garlands, cocoanuis 
and pairs of soft garments (?) during the three processions of Soma- 
natha. It is not clear whether all the merchants of Somanatha had to 
pay the contribution of one dramma per shop, though that seems to be 
meant. As for the three shop keepers who had to provide the garlands 
etc., it is almost certain that they were keepers of the three shops which 
Tripurantaka states to have purchased from the Chaturjataka. It seems 
therefore that what Tripurantaka actually purchased were not the cor¬ 
pus of the shops but the right of the state to levy taxes over them, for 
it is clear from the fact of Chaturjataka’s issuing of edicts and granting 
of money from the customs house, that he was a government official and 
was throughout dealing with state property. Chaturjataka, which literal¬ 
ly means connected with, that is ruling the four castes, here undoubtedly 
stands for a high local official, as Bidder suggested. In the Veraval ins¬ 
cription of Bhava Brihaspati mention is made of Chalurjataka-lokdli 
which was erroneously translated (WZKM, III, 19) as ‘men of four 
castes*. Evidently the expression meant the staff of Chaturjataka: 

Tripurantaka also received from the guild of gardeners daily contri¬ 
bution in the shape of flowers for which the gardeners were compen¬ 
sated by the Chaturjataka who gave them the use of a garden. But what 
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induced the Mers to supply betel leaves daily, or the store-keeper of 
Somanatha’s temple to supply certain materials for worship at Tripuran- 
taka’s temple is not stated. However, from the lavish praise bestowed 
on both Tripurantaka and Chaturjataka it seems that all these and the 
contribution of 1 dramma from the merchants were the result of some 
arrangement between Tripurantaka and the Chaturjataka which being 
mentioned in the edicts referred to in the prasasti are not repeated in it. 
Probably Tripurantaka had to pay for all these with his self acquired 
property which he mentions with justifiable pride. 

Were the taxes paid in cash or kind 

It has been already shown that in such expressions as i sa-hiranya- 
bhagabhoga 9 and ‘bhaga-bhoga-kara’ which occur in land grants, bhdga - 
bhoga-kara has been taken to mean the king’s share in grains, or contri¬ 
bution in kind to be paid by the villagers, 162 and hiranya to be tax 
levied upon certain special kinds of crops which was of a nature difficult 
to be divided into shares. 163 It has also been suggested that Kara was a 
periodical tax levied primarily upon agricultural land over and above 
the king’s normal grain share, 164 though according to the Smritis , kara 
meant the tax on merchants. 16 * According to Dr. Altekar, bhagakara 
was the land tax whereas bhogakara represented the petty taxes in kind 
to be paid to the king every day and were usually assigned in practice 
to local officers as part of their income. 166 Abhayatilaka Gani has, how¬ 
ever, explained kara, used by Hemachandra in the Dvyasraya, as follows: 
kaiah : krishi-pasuchdmnddi-krita-rdjakiya-bhurnyupobhoga^heluko-raja- 

grdhyo-bhdgah (DV, III, v. 18) that is, the share due to the king by one 
who has enjoyed (the fruits of) the royal agricultural land and pasture. 
Abhayatilaka Gani definitely states that this kara was paid by the 
farmers during the harvesting season in corn. But this might have been 
the part due for using the agricultural land; for the pasture the tax 
probably was paid in cash. 

While narrating an incident in the reign of BhTma I, when due to 
a failure of crops the farmers were unable to pay their revenue, Meru- 
tuhga uses the expressions ‘rdja-deya-vi bhdga' and ‘ sasya-niddni-bhuta- 
ddrii-sambandhe* . 167 The second expression has been correctly translated 
by Tawney as the ‘king’s share that was to be deducted from the grain’, 
and it seems that bhdga and ddni were synonymous terms, and that both 
denoted the tax payable in kind. Thus we see that part of the land 
revenue such as hiranya and the grazing tax (gochara ) were paid in cash 
and the rest of the land revenue in kind. But probably with the excep¬ 
tion of land revenue all the other taxes were paid in cash. For example, 
we learn from the post script of a Kadi plate of Bhlma II, that many 
articles were taxed probably on entry into the market by the ha{{a- 
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karana and for each article this octroi had to be paid in cash. From the 
Anavada inscription also we learn that of the four articles for which 
cither sales or purchase tax had to be paid, the taxes on three had to be 
paid in cash while the tax on ghi had to be paid in kind. As the taxes 
were being imposed for the maintenance of a temple, the advantage of 
the system would be that it would receive clarified butter—an article 
necessary for worship—free, the other articles being 'Unnecessary for 
worship their sellers or buyers had to pay the tax in cash. The customs 
dues, on the other hand were always paid in cash which is shown by 
the grants which invariably mention any payment received from a 
customs house as cash payment. 

Lekhapaddhati 

It may be pointed out here that with the exception of one docu¬ 
ment—supposed to be a copy of a land grant issued by Lavanyaprasada 
during the feign of Bhlma II in V.S. 1288—all the other documents in 
the LP mention taxes in cash only. This was probably due to the fact 
that the taxes in cash and kind were sanctioned by long usage and 
separate documents were not necessary to collect them. If the culti¬ 
vators failed to pay these dues they were probably put under arrest as 
related by Meruturiga or distrained in some other way till they paid. 
These royal dues, sanctioned by age old usages, were not therefore sub¬ 
ject to any written agreement between the king and the farmer. But 
other arrangements, which completely differed from the customary one, 
required written documents for their validity and enforcement, and it 
is these documents which were collected by the compiler of the LP. 

These new arrangements as depicted in the documents of the LP 
have been described in the foregoing pages. They show a distinct ten¬ 
dency to collect land revenue from one person. This had the advantage 
of lowering the collection charges while it ensured the state a fixed 
revenue every year, irrespective of the failure of crop or any other mis¬ 
fortune. In short, it gave the state many of the advantages which 
induced Lord Cornwallis to introduce permanent settlement in Bengal. 
But the arrangement in mediaeval Gujarat was better than permanent 
settlement because the agreement generally was for one year only with 
distinct understanding that the revenue was liable to be increased, fully 
protecting the interests of the state. 

Feudatories 

The account of the administration and revenue system given above 
applies only to the area directly administered by the crown, but the king¬ 
dom of the Chaulukyas also included the territory administered by 
feudatory princes, who were known under the generic title of Man(}a- 
lika, but sometimes styled themselves as Mahdrdjddhirdja Mahdma^al- 
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esvara and sometimes as Mahamandalika The most important of 
these feudatory princes were the Paramaras of Abu and the Chaha- 
manas of Nadol. But there were other feudatories such as the Mer king 
Jagamalla and the Paramara SomeSvara. The names of some other 
princes are known from the chronicles. 

Of the relation between the central authority and the feudatory 
states we have no precise information. Probably the feudatory states 
were controlled through the tantra-kamna. The feudatory princes, 
of whose history we have some knowledge, were forced to accept 
the suzerainty and they tried to free themselves as opportunity occurred. 
Thus it has been suggested that the Chahamana Katudeva tried to 
assert his independence after the death of Siddharaja so that Kumara- 
pala deprived him of his principality and brought Naddula under direct 
administration placing Dandandyaka Vaijalladeva in charge of the area. 
Kumarapala also removed from Abu its rebellious prince Vikramasimha 
and installed the latter’s nephew, Yasodhavala, on the throne. Yasodha- 
vala’s son and successor was the famous Dharavarsha who rendered 
distinguished service to three generations of Chaulukyas, namely, 
Kumarapala, Ajayapala, Mfilaraja II and Bhlma II; but even Dhara¬ 
varsha turned against Bhlma II and was cither won over or forced to 
submission by Lavanyaprasada. We also learn from the chronicles that 
many feudatory princes rebelled at the same time but were put down by 
Lavanyaprasada and VTradhavala. This shows that the relation between 
the suzerain and the vassal rested absolutely on force. 

What degree of subordination a feudatory has to tolerate is not 
known. They give the name of their suzerain in some of their inscrip¬ 
tions but omit it in others. 100 Hence it seems that there was no hard 
and fast rule which obliged a feudatory to mention his overlord in ail 
his public records. But the general relation between the two probably 
depended upon circumstances and the relative strength of the vassal vis- 
a-vis his suzerain. 

Duties of the feudatory 

It seems that one of the most important duties of a feudatory prince 
was to help his suzerain against the latter’s enemy. Thus Yasodhavala 
helped Kumarapala in defeating Ballala, and Dharavarsha helped 
Kumarapala to defeat Mallikarjuna. Dharavarsha’s brother Prahladana 
is said to have saved Ajayapala from the Guhilot Samantasimha. The two 
gallant brothers gave their lives on the field of battle in trying impetu¬ 
ously to defend their king and country against the aggression of Qutb 
ud-DIn during the reign of Bhlma II. 

Sometimes the feudatory conquered new territory for the suzerain 
or brought another prince under the latters vassalage. This we learn 
from an inscription which states that one Paramara Somesvara who was 
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a feudatory under Kumarapala defeated one king Jajjaka and captured 
two forts. Somesvara also captured 1700 horses, but it is not stated 
whether he sent those to Anahilapataka. However, the same inscrip¬ 
tion states that Jajjaka was reinstated on his throne after he had acknow¬ 
ledged the suzerainty of Kumarapala. 170 

The nature and limits of a feudatory prince’s obligation towards 
his suzerain is not knokn, but it is a remarkable fact that the Paramaras 
of Abu are never known to have helped their suzerain against the Para¬ 
maras of Malava in the long drawn Chaulukva Paraniara struggle. But 
prince Somesvara mentioned above was also a Paraniara, and he* claims 
to have defeated the Maiavas, presumably the Paramaras of Malava, 
during the reign of Siddharaja. 

The inscription of Somesvara stales :h >i he obtained back the 
possession of Sindhurajapura through the fa com of Siddharaja in V.S. (11) 
98, and in V.S. 1205 he made his kingdom lnm by the favour of Kumara¬ 
pala, which probably implies that at the accession of a new king the 
feudatories swore featly to their new overlord who confirmed them in 
their possessions. We have already seen that a Mahdmarifjalesvara 
appointed by Vlsaladeva was confirmed in his post by Arjunadeva. It is 
possible that all the feudatories and mahammujalesvaras were confirmed 
by each king at the time of his accession. 

Did the feudatories pay any tribute 

There is no epigraphic evidence to show that the vassal primes paid 
any tribute. In the Dvydsraya, Ilemachandra uses the words ‘ sdmval- 
sarahath praddyi which Kumarapala donated luring bis campaign in Abu 
to certain temples. This phrase is explained bv Abhavutilaka Gatii as 
‘samvatsare deya ' which according to him con n «cd one hundred 
thousand ‘ dravya ’ and ‘ bhdga ’ payable to the king (Kumarapala) by 
Vikramasirhha of Abu. The actual words used by Vhhavatilaka Gani 
are: ‘'laksha-sahkhyd-rdjn-grdhy < 1 >bdga - dravyddi" ; dravya here stands 

for money and bhdga means slum :n wind. Hence from this it appears 
that the feudatories had to pay overlord both in cash and kind. 
These dues were probably payable in 1 gr ahoy ana and Mdrgasirsha , 171 

Feudatories like the Paramaras of Abu or the Chahamanas of Nadol 
ruled over quite extensive territories and had their own systems of 
administration, but a discussion of those systems is beyond the scope of 
the present work. 
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Economic Life 

From the extremely meagre data that we possess it is not possible 
to give any adequate idea of the economic life of the people of Gujarat 
during the period under review. We shall therefore merely present the 
available information in a classified form, dividing it into four main 
headings, namely: (1) agriculture, (2) industry, (3) trade and professions, 
(4) commerce. 

Agriculture 

The bulk of the people in India has always been cultivators, and 
undoubtedly during this period too the bulk of the people was employ¬ 
ed in the cultivation of land. About the fertility of the soil of Gujarat 
we have an excellent testimony left by the Muslim writer ‘Abdullah 
Wassaf (A.D. 1238) who seems to find no adequate language to describe 
the beauty of Gujarat. Wassaf writes: “In the course of the four 
reasons of the year seventy different species of beautiful flowers grow 
within that province. The purity of the air is so great that if the pic¬ 
ture of an animal is drawn with the pen it is lifelike. And it is another 
matter of wonder that many plants and their herbs are found well grown 
and cultivated there. You may always see the ground full of tulips even 
in the winter season. The air is healthy and the earth picturesque, 

neither too warm nor too cool, but in perpetual spring.The 

strength of the soil is so great that the cotton plant spread their brandies 
like willows and plane trees, and yield produce for several years. Had 
the author full leisure to express fully the circumstances of that country 
(Gujarat), and to ascertain them from trustworthy men and historians 
and to devote a long period of his life to explain them, still he would 
not be able to record even a portion of the marvels and excellences of 
that country.”. 1 

Of the methods employed in agriculture little is known, though from 
the fact that indigo was cultivated it may be presumed that expert 
knowledge of agriculture was not wanting. From a verse in the DvayS- 
raya we learn that iron shod ploughs were in use; 2 and from the DeStna- 
mamala (DN) it is learnt that grains were crushed under foot—a process 
known as ‘ pdmadda \ 3 Probably hired labourers were used in agricul¬ 
ture for Hemachandra gives the meaning of the word paiiantao as kar- 
makara, that is a hired labourer. 4 Though it is not stated that patfiantao 
was an agricultural labourer, we may tentatively accept him as such. 

Of the rotation of crops the only information, meagre though it is, 
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is supplied by Wassaf according to whom the winter cultivation was 
brought about only through the moistness of the dew, called ‘ barasi \ 
“When the harvest is over they (Gujaratis) begin summer cultivation, 
which is dependent upon the influence of the rain. The vineyards in 
this country (Gujarat) bring forth blue grapes twice a year”. 5 But the 
main harvest particularly of paddy was collected during autumn. (DV, 
III, v. 3). 

To save crops from thieves the fields were guarded by dogs and 
scarecrows made of straw were used to prevent their destruction by the 
birds. But during the time of autumn harvest the fields were guarded by 
the farmers’ wives. 6 

Crops 

7'he principal crop was probably rice which seems to have formed 
the staple food of the people. In the DN Hemachandra has included 
several desi words all meaning paddy; these are (a) Anno (b) Joyrialia, 7 
which according to Hemachandra means jovdrl or dhdnya though in the 
same verse he mentions jox/dri as another desi word; (c) Hemachandra 
has also mentioned sdlidhdnya which was harvested during the autumn 
and was probably of two kinds, one called talapphalo and the other 
taUihalo * It is difficult! to say whether all the desi words mentioned 
above meant different varieties of rice or were merely synonyms. For 
the present, one may accept that the terms denoted different kinds of rice. 

Wheal 

We learn from the Periplus that in the 1st century B.C. wheat was 
grown in Saurashtra and probably also near Broach. 9 Al-Idrisi (A.D. 
1154) also states that wheat was grown in the region of Cambay, 10 and a 
document in the LP (p. 21) mentions the harvesting of wheat in the 
month of Jyeshtha. Thus it appears that wheat was cultivated in Gujarat 
and was harvested during the summer. 

Gram 

Gram or chanaka seems to have been grown for which we have the 
desi word anuio} 1 

Pulses 

Hemachandra in the DN mentions udido for which he gives as 
Sanskrit equivalent the word masha-dhdnyam (DN, I, 98). Masha means 
a bean, mdsha-dhdnyan, therefore probably means some kind of legu¬ 
minous plant such as ‘black-gram’ suggested by Pischell. Pischell also 
suggested that the word udido w^as derived from Tamil uluda and Cana- 
rese uddu, so that the plant was probably borrowed by Gujarat from her 
neighbouring provinces, though the process might have been exactly the 
reverse. 
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We also come across the deft word ghusirasaram which Hemachandra 
explains as ‘masur-ddindm pishtam \ 12 Evidently some pulses other than 
masur was intended by the word ddi, but Hemachandra does not men¬ 
tion them in the DN. 

Hemachandra however in a quotation in his commentary to Abhi - 
dhdnachintdmani (IV, 233) mentions seventeen kinds of grains. As usual 
he used dhanya in its widest sense, and not only included pulses and 
grams but also hemp and sesamum. The seventeen enumerated are: 

1. Vrihi: rice that ripens during the rains 

2. Yava : barley 

3. Masiira: lentil 

4. Godhuma : wheat 

5. Mudga : Kidney-bean, Hindi mung 

6. Masha : black-gram 

7. Tila: sesamum 

8. Chanaka : chick-pea 

9. Anava : great-millet (c. f. Anna , DN, I, 52) 

10. Priyahgu: Italian millet 

11. Kodrava : Kodo-millet 

12. Mayushthaka : Phaseolus aconitifolius 

13. Sali: Rice harvested during autumn 

14. Adhaki : pigeon-pea 

15. Kulattha : horse-gram 

16. Kalaya : pea 

17. Sana: hemp 

This list by Hemachandra probably represents a fairly accurate roll of 
of the principal crops grown in Gujarat during his time. 

Sugarcane 

Sugarcane was a very important agricultural product of the period, 
for as we shall see later gur or sugar industry played an important role 
in the economic life of Gujarat. Hemachandra gives three different 
words for sugarcane, namely: ihgdti, ahgdliam, and gandiri . 13 Again 
it is not possible to say whether these three words denoted three types 
of sugarcane, or were merely dialectical variations of the same name. A 
sugarcane garden was called 'uchchhuranarh*. 14 In the TrishashtiSaldkd - 
purushacharita , (Tr. IV, 14), Hemachandra mentions purple sugarcane 
plantation guarded by singing milk-maids. 

Indigo 

Cultivation of indigo was known in western India from very early 
days. In the Periplus it is said to have been cultivated in Barbaricum, 15 
and Marco Polo states that there was an ‘abundance of indigo' in 
Gujarat, 16 from which it may be concluded that indigo in large quantities 
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was grown in Gujarat. In the Trishashtisaldkdpurushacharita (Tr. Ill, 
30, 156) Hemachandra mentions indigo colour. 

Cotton 

The author of the Periplus, Marco Polo, and many Muslim travellers 
and geographers have testified to the growth of cotton in Gujarat, and 
some of them have praised the excellence of the textile products of the 
country. According to Marco Polo (c. 1294 A.D.) Gujarat produced 
plenty of cotton in very big trees which reached six paces in height when 
twenty years old. But cotton produced from trees twenty years old was 
used for quilting and stuffing and not for spinning; only cotton gathered 
from trees less than twelve years old was used for spinning. Marco Polo 
does not state how the cotton grown on trees more than twelve years and 
less than twenty years was used. 17 

Pepper and Ginger 

Marco Polo mentions that quantities of pepper and ginger were 
exported from Gujarat, 18 but it is not clear whether these were local 
products or imported from neighbouring countries. 

Castor-oil plant 

According to Hemachandra, the desi word ummatto meant era\n}a 
that is castor-oil plant. 19 Probably it was cultivated in Gujarat. 

Sesamum 

In the Periplus sesame oil is mentioned as one of the products of 
Gujarat. 20 Its cultivation was most probably continued in that country. 

Vegetables and fruits 

Various fruits and vegetables must have grown in Gujarat during 
this period and Hemachandra in the DV mentions many vegetables. 21 
Regarding fruits Abul Fazl mentions that in the country between Surat 
and Baglana, that is in the modern Nosari district, pine-apples, pome¬ 
granates and oranges used to grow. 22 It is not known whether all these 
fruits were cultivated in Gujarat in an earlier period or some were intro¬ 
duced in the country by her Muslim conquerors. From the DN we get 
names of the following fruits: ambiram (mango), asard (plantain), chak - 
kanabhayarh (oranges) and pindirarh (pomegranate). 23 

(II) Industry 
Textile 

Cloth was manufactured in Gujarat from very early times though 
from the Periplus we learn that in the 1st century A.D., the cloth pro- 
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duced was ‘of coarser sorts’. 24 Great improvement in the manufacture of 
textiles was effected in the succeeding centuries, for wc learn that the 
cloth of Gujarat had reached a high degree of excellence by the end of 
the 13th century A.D. when Marco Polo visited India. According to the 
Venetian traveller large quantities of buckram was produced at Cambay, 
and various textile goods at Cambay and Broach which were distributed 
over many kingdoms and provinces. 25 According to the Egyptian geo¬ 
grapher Abu’l Abbas al-Nuwayri, who died in A.D. 1332, the textile 
products of Broach was famous under the name of Baroj or Baroji while 
Cambay lent its name to the equally famous variety known as Karriba - 
yati . 2(i Baroji and Kambayati were apparently two distinct types of 
products, so named because first produced in those two cities. 

Sugar 

There are several references in the literature of our period to the 
products of sugarcane, such as its juice and gur 27 In the DN, Hema- 
chandra mentions a special kind of labourer for the manufacture of 
sugarcane products, who was called luo and is explained by Hemachandra 
as ' ikshu-karmakara Z 28 We get a glimpse of the process of manufacture 
of sugar from the same work which mentions ‘ nandam ’ as a stick for 
squeezing sugarcane (i ikshu-nipidana kdndam 29 ) and pidam and kolhuo 
as machines for pressing the cane: ikshu-nipi(jana-yanlram . yo It is 
interesting to mention in this connection that here in Desindmamdld we 
probably get the only mention of a sugar-press in ancient Indian litera¬ 
ture. 31 W r e further learn that these machines were probably made ol 
bamboo, for Hemachandra gives the meaning of the desi word kuri4arn 
as venumayam jirnam-ikshu-pulana-kdndam, :i 2 that is an old sugarcane 
press or part of it made of bamboo. 

Tanning and leal her industry 

According to Marco Polo immense quantities of hides were tanned 
in Gujarat. The hides were of sheep, buffaloles, wild oxen, inicorns 
(rhinoceros ?) and many other animals. Many ships laden with tanned 
leather, states Marco Polo, left the ports of Gujarat every year. 33 This 
statement of Marco Polo shows that the non-slaughter measures adopted 
by Kumarapala had very little effect, for hides from animals which have 
died a natural death can never be processed into the high quality leather 
described by Marco Polo as produced in Gujarat. 

It is interesting to recall in this connection the document in the 
Lekhapaddhati (p. 16) in which the heaviest line is imposed on the 
leather thief. It was undoubtedly meant to protect the tanners who 
during certain processes in tanning had to leave the hide in the open 
air for several days, just as is done now. 

From the tanned leather shoes were manufactured. Cambay was 
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famous for the sandals manufactured there from quite early days, for 
Masudi (A.D. 94.1) describes Cambay as celebrated for its sandals called 
‘sandals of Cambay.’ 31 Hemachandra gives the name of several types 
of shoes as well as of shoe-makers as will be shown below. 

From the tanned leather was also prepared the leather bags for 
carrying water, which were called ‘chirikluV and is explained by Hema¬ 
chandra as * charma-maya-jala-bhandam’ and leather bottles for keeping 
oils called ‘ luppo' explained by Hemachandra as 4 kulupa.' :i: ' 

But for the purposes of export trade the leather mats were very 
important. Marco Polo states that “very beautiful mats in red and blue 
leather, chased with figures of beasts and birds, and most delicately sewn 
w r ith gold and silver threads,’’ were produced in Gujarat. “These mats 
were so beautiful,” adds Marco Polo, “that it was a wonder to see them, 
and were used by the Saracens to sleep on.” Marco Polo also mentions 
beautiful cushions all sewn with gold thread, and “worth quite six silver 
marks apiece.” “What more shall I tell you?”, records the astonished 
Venetian, and adds, “You must know in very truth that in this kingdom 
(Gujarat) are made the best and the finest leather goods in the world 
and the most costly.” 36 

Perfumeries 

Abul Fazl states that in Nosari was manufactured a “perfumed oil 
found nowhere else.” 37 This shows that this manufacturing process was 
indigenous and was probably in existence during the Chaulukya period; 
this conclusion is supported to some extent by the fact that several 
synonyms for unguents are given in the DN, which show that perfumed 
articles of toilet were in use. 

House Building 

House building must have been a very flourishing industry. All the 
contemporary accounts agree that Anahilapataka, Dhavalakka, Cambay, 
and Broach and many other cities were full of large residential buildings. 
Besides many large and magnificent temples were erected during this 
period. These works provided employment to a large number of men, 
both skilled artisans and unskilled labour. Besides these activities gave 
rise to and must have helped the growth of such subsidiary industries as 
manufacture of tools and implements necessary for building and stone 
carving, bricks, mortars, lime and stone quarrying. The fine workman¬ 
ship on stone shows that iron instruments of great fineness were used. 

Iron and metal industries 

The fine instrument used for carving and chiselling the marbles at 
Abu were undoubtedly manufactured locally, which indicates the high 
level of technical skill acquired by the metallurgists during this period. 
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Besides these instruments, iron was used for manufacturing plough shods 
and various weapons of war. Other metals were also worked, the most 
important being brass, and copper with which most of the household 
utensils were made. The precious metals were used for manufacturing 
ornaments. 

III. Trades and Professions 

A large number of men were no doubt engaged in agriculture and 
industry and a section of the people in government service, but a large 
section of the people were naturally engaged in various callings, trades, 
and professions. Below we give a list of the names of the various 
professions and trades that are known from the literature of the period. 
The list is also of some value for showing the fields of economic activity 


of the period. 


1. Assistant to a merchant 

2. Baker or confectioner 

3. Barber 

4. Betel-seller 

5. Bracelet-maker 

6. Butcher 

7. Cowherd 

8. Distiller 

9. Dyer 

10. do female 

11. Garland-maker 

12. Goldsmith 

13. Jeweller 

14. jewel-tester 

15. Machine man ( yantravdha ) 

16. Milk-seller (female) 

17. Pewter 

18. Physician 

19. Potter 

20. do of the city 

21. Shoe maker or Currier 


DesI or Sanskrit 
equivalent 

Ref. 

(a) Medho 

DN, VJ, 138 

(b) Vddhi 

DN, VII, 53 

Poio 

DN, VI, 63 

(a) Chandilo 

DN, III, 2 

(b) Vachchhiulfo 

DN, VII, 47 

Tdmbulaka 

BH. Ins., 158 

Vdnao 

DN, VII, 54 

(a) Polio 

DN, VI, 62 

(b) Khattikko 

DN, II, 70 

V achchhivo 

DN, VII, 41 

Ganjio 

DN, II, 85 

Unchhao 

DN, I, 98 

Chhimpikaya 

PCJ, 56 

Vaddahulli 

DN, VII, 42 

Diajjho 

DN, V, 39 

Vedio 

DN, VII, 77 

R a t na -pari kshaka 

PCJ, 69 

Bhuo 

DN, VI, 107 

Goala 

DN, II, 98 

Karhsyakdra 

PCJ, 69; IA, 
LIX, 20 

Vaidya 

PCJ, 53 

Kulala 

PCJ, 77 

Pura-ku m b hakdra 

PCJ, 111 

(a) Kuttao 

DN, II, 37 

(b) Vaddhaio 

DN, VII, 44 
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22. Smith 

(a) Ekkaro 

DN, I, 144 


(b) Lauhakdra 

PCJ, 123 


(c) Phuo 

DN, VI, 85 

23. Tailor 

(a) Suchika 

PCJ, 32 


(b) VeSakara 

PCJ, 73 


(c) Aswao 

DN, 1, 69 

24. Washerman 

Thoo % 

DN, V, 32 

25. do female 

Phukki 

DN, VI, 84 

26. Water-carrier 

Kdharo 

DN, II, 27 

27. Weapon-cleaner 

T omario 

DN, V, 18 

28. Weaver 

Kolio 

DN, II, 65 

29. Well-digger 

Uddo 

DN, I, 85 

30. Wine-seller 

Palo 

DN, VI, 75 


From these terms, we can form a rough idea of the various trades and 
professions in which a man might have engaged himself profitably. 
Some of these terms, like the smith, the pewter, the shoe maker or 
currier probably represented the industrialists of the period. 

A special feature of trade 

The tambulaka or betel leaf seller mentioned in several inscriptions 
probably sold nothing but betels. 38 Apart from the smith, curriers etc. 
we come across the word pedaio in the DN (VI, 59) which meant mer¬ 
chants who sold grains et cetera (kanddi-vikretd-variik). Merutunga 
mentions an ordinary trader who sold only grams. 39 From the Cintra 
pratasti (v. 50) we learn the existence of a gardener’s guild called 

mdlika-sreru . 40 An inscription from Shergadh of V.S. 1084 (El, XXIII, 
138) mentions a tailika-rdja which has been translated as the chief of 
the guild of oil-men, and most probably this guild 'too existed in 
Gujarat. We have already shown that smiths, braziers and ship-owners 
etc., took part in the deliberations of a city council, and most probably 
they were members of their respective guilds. It has also been shown 
that trade guilds existed in Gujarat from early days and that there arc 
reasons to believe that during the Chaulukya period the guilds were 
looked after by a government department called sreyi-karana . These 
isolated evidences taken together show that trade and industry during 
the Chaulukya rule was divided into guilds. 

Hemachandra in the TrishashtiSaldkdpurushacharita (Tr. Ill, 
316) mentions 18 guilds, but unfortunately we do not get the names of 
the guilds that flourished during the period from any contemporary 
author, but in a work called the Jambudvipaprajnapti 41 we get a list of 
the following 18 guilds which might have existed during this period; 

1. Kumbhakdra (potter) 

2. Pattaila 
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3. Suvannakdra (goldsmith) 

4. Suvakdra (.supakdra : cook) 

5. Gandhaxwa ( gandharva : musician) 

6. Kdsavaga ( Kasyapa : barber) 

7. Maldkdra (gardener, garland-maker) 

8. Kachchhakara ( kakshakara : rope-maker?) 

9. Tambolia (Tdmbulika: betel grower or seller) 

10. Charnmayaru (dharmakara; leather-worker) 

11. Jantapilaga: (yantrapidaka: presser (of sugarcane) 

12. Ganchia : according to Hemachandra varuda a low caste man 
(DN, II, 84) 

13. Ghimpaya (Cloth printer, DN, I, 98) 

14. Kamsakdra (brazier) 

15. Slvaga (sivaka , tailor, seamster) 

16. Guam (gopala? cow-herd) 

17. Bhilla (a tribe ?) 

18. Dhivara : (fisherman) 

Monopoly 

An inscription from Girnar 12 records that the exclusive right of 
engraving inscriptions in all temples including that of Neminatha on 
the sacred hills of Girnar was given to an engraver called Haripala whose 
lineal descendants were also to enjoy this right. It is difficult to say 
whether granting such monopoly was usual in those days for we do not 
come across any other evidence of a similar nature. According to 
Kautilya (Arth. II, 12) the king had an exclusive monopoly on all 
mines, but could lease out big mines in return for a fixed share of the 
produce or fixed rent. The lessee of those mines would evidently enjoy 
the exclusive right of exploiting them. Probably during later period 
the principle of granting monopoly was extended to other fields of 
economic activity as well. 

Change of profession 

That a man could change his profession and better himself financial¬ 
ly and rise in the social status is indicated in an\ anecdote recorded by 
Merutunga, in which a merchant’s son named Abhada having fallen 
into indigent circumstances used to earn a pittance of five vimsopakas a 
day by rubbing bells in the pewter’s bazar. But as this sum was barely 
sufficient to meet his daily needs he studied such works as: Agastyamala 
and Ratnaparikshd and by frequenting the company of jewel testers 
became an expert in that trade. By a lucky find of aJ jewel which he 
sold to Siddharaja for a fabulous price Abhada/ became very rich and 
later on became the principal man of the town (sarvanagara-niukhya): 1 * 
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This story shows that chances to better oneself economically and socially 
were not wanting to a really competent man. 

FOREIGN TRADE 
Ports 

Broach or Bhrigukachchha, as it was known in those days, had been 
famous since the 1st century A.D. as the greatest port and international 
market of Western India. It was older than Cambay and till the rise 
of the latter served as the principal trade centre for the foreign market 
of the whole of Western India including Malava. 41 

Cambay, known as StambhatTrtha, is first mentioned by Sulaiman 45 
(A.D. 850) and probably came into prominence much later than Broach. 
It is probable that the Gurjara-Pratlharas developed Cambay as a rival 
port to Broach, as the latter was under the control of their deadly enemy 
the Rashtrakutas. 

A third important port was Somanath the great religious centre. 
Its importance as a port is described by al-Beruni, Abulfida, and 
Marco Polo. 46 

Since the days of Karna I all the three ports continued to be 
controlled by the Chaulukyas, though they lost Broach to the Paramaras 
temporarily during the reign of Bhlma II. The control of these ports 
was not only a great source of profit to Gujarat, but it undoubtedly gave 
her merchants an advantage not enjoyed by those of landlogged coun¬ 
tries like Malava. It is therefore not surprising that all the wars of the 
period particularly those between the Chaulukyas and the Yadavas should 
have been aimed at the occupation of Lata, which contained both the 
ports of Broach and Cambay. The port of Broach particularly was very 
convenient for the subjects of the Paramaras of Malava, as it is situated 
w'here the river Narmada after passing through Malava joins the sea, 
so that goods landed at Broach could be conveniently transported to 
Malava by river, which could also be used for bringing down goods 
from that country to the port. But this means of transport was denied 
to the people of Malava as for most of the period under review Broach 
continued to be under the Chaulukyas who were at war with the 
Paramaras of Malava. Control of these outlets to the outside world 
was probably one of the factors of the material prosperity 
of Gujarat as their loss may have led to the material downfall of 
Malava. It may be remembered that in their days of greatness the 
Paramaras of Malava had been at war with all their neighbouring powers 
so that not a single friendly port was open to them. 

Articles of Export 

The Chief articles of export 'from Gujarat were buckram, tanned 
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leather and leather goods, and textiles. Probably pepper, ginger, and 
indigo were also exported. 17 Speaking of Cambay, Marco Polo adds, that 
the people of Cambay ‘‘have many other commodities that I will not 
mention in this book, for it will make too long a tale’’. 4 ^ Probably those 
commodities which Marco Polo does not mention were also exported but 
unfortunately we do not know their names. It is clear however, that the 
exports mainly consisted of manufactured articles, and some spices and 
dyes. 

Articles of Import 

In the Peri plus it is stated that at Broach the following articles were 
imported: wine, copper, tin, lead, coral, topaz, inferior pearls, thin 
clothing, and inferior sorts of all kinds, bright coloured girdles a cubit 
wide, storax, sweet clover, flint glass, realgar, antimony, gold and silver 
coins and small quantities of cheap ointments. 19 How many of these 
articles continued to be imported during our period is not known, but as 
Gujarat is deficient in almost all the metals probably these were brought 
from outside as w^ell as the better quality wines which India has through¬ 
out her history imported from outside. 

Marco Polo’s statement regarding the imports to Gujarat is rather 
vague so that it is necessary to quote him. “When merchants come hither 
(Cambay) with their wares loaded on many ships, they bring above all 
gold, silver, copper and tulia. They bring the products of their own 
countries and carry away those of the kingdom”/’ 0 He again makes a 
similar statement while speaking of Somanath: “Merchants go there 
(Somanath) from many lands, bringing with them much merchandise of 
different kinds. They sell there what they have brought with them, and 
take away the products of the kingdom’’. 51 It is clear from these state¬ 
ments of Marco Polo that apart from precious metals and copper and its 
sulphate, Gujarat imported commodities from the foreign countries, 
which may have included, as we have already suggested, some of the 
articles mentioned in the Periplus. 

Another important article of import was horse. Wassaf states: “It 
is related by authentic writers, that in the reign of Atabak Abu Bakr, 
10,000 horses w^ere annually imported from these places (Kalif, Lahsa, 
Bahrein, Hormuz, and Kulhatu all situated on the Arabian sea and the 
Persian Gulf) to Ma‘bar, Kambayat and other ports in their neighbour¬ 
hood^. 32 The horses had to be imported probably because the Indian 
breeds were of inferior quality, and the supply had to be continually 
replenished for, as we learn from Wassaf, the ignorance of the Indians of 
the proper management of the imported horses resulted in their death 
after a short time. 53 
Indians in the foreign trade 

ft is well known that Indians were great sailors in the ancient days 
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and numbers colonised in the Far Eastern countries. It is however not 
known as to what portion of the foreign trade we have discussed above 
passed through Indian hands or were transported on Indian ships. So 
far as the Muslim countries were concerned it seems that a part of the 
trade at least was handled by the Indians. Abu Zayd Hasan of Siraf, 
who completed the Travels of Sulaiman in A.D. 916, states that when 
the Indian merchants of Siraf were invited by one of the principal 
merchants of the place, the latter out of regard for the susceptibility of 
the Hindus served them food in separate plates. Abu Zayd states that 
on those occasions there would be about 100 guests, 51 and probably Aey 
would be all Indians, from which we can form a rough idea of the total 
number of Indian merchants residing in the coastal towns of Persia. 

From the Jagaducharita also we learn that jagadu used to trade 
regularly with Persia and transport goods in his own ship. His agent at 
Hormuz was an Indian. 

Muhammad Ufi (A.D. 1211) relates the story of one Wasa Abhir, a 
Hindu merchant of Nahrwala, who had a flourishing trade at Ghazni 
where at one time the value of his property amounted to ten lacs of 
rupees. Wasa Abhir carried his trade through his agents at Ghazni. After 
Mui‘zz ud-DTn bin Sam’s defeat at the hands of the Gujarat army he was 
advised by one of his councillors to replenish the treasury by confiscating 
the property of Wasa Abhir. But this Mui'zz ud-DIn refused to do, 
stating that had Nahrwala fallen into his hands the appropriation of 
Wasa Abhir’s property would have been lawful, but so seize his property 
at Ghazni would be contrary to justice. 35 

This shows that even the Muslims—bigoted as they were in matters 
of religion—left the Hindu traders at peace even when the latter were 
enemy subjects. The Indian princes—particularly the Chaulukyas—on 
their side treated the Muslims extremely uell. The Veraval inscription 
of Arjunadeva shows that there was a colony of Muslims of Hormuz at 
Somanath. As a matter of fact there were Muslims to be found at every 
principal port. They practised their religion unhindered and were allow¬ 
ed to build mosques. 

This great tolerance shown by the Hindu princes towards the 
Muslims who may be said to have brought destruction on their country 
and pitilessly destroyed their most famous temple was prompted by 
several motives. The first was certainly the habitual tolerance of the 
Hindus. Tbe second reason is probably that the Hindus during this 
period knew the difference between the fanatic and ruthless Turks and 
the more tolerant and peace-loving Arab merchants. Thirdly the Muslims 
were at this time controlling a great part of the overseas trade of Asia, 
and the Hindu princes could not afford to alienate them, nor was there 
any need to do so, for as we have said, most of the Muslim merchants 
were Arabs who visited India for peaceful purposes only. 
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Gujarati shipping 

There is unfortunately no record of Gujarat shipping at this period. 
Marco Polo however bitterly complains of Gujarati pirates, who were, 
according to him, the worst pirates in the world. This shows that at 
least there was no dearth of courageous sailors in Gujarat even though 
they might have been misguided. 56 About two centuries later the Gujarati 
sailors were to receive high praise for their seamanship from no less a 
person than Albuquerque, the great Portuguese sailor. We are told that 
in A.D. 1511, while Albuquerque was going from Cochin to Malacca 
with a squadron of eighteen ships they saw a ship near Ceylon, and 
Albuquerque gave orders to come alongside it and they took it. The 
Portuguese were greatly rejoiced to find that the overtaken ship was 
manned by the Gujaratis from which they concluded that they were on 
the right path, for the Gujaratis were supposed to know that route much 
better than all other nations, because of the great commerce they had 
with the eastern countries. 57 

This topic on Gujarati shipping may fittingly be concluded with a 
translation of a folk song which was current during the last century 
when Forbes collected it: 

It is a saying in Goozerat 

Who goes to Java 4 

Never returns. 

If by chance lie returns, 

Then for two generations to live upon, 

Money enough he brings back. 58 

The song probably was based on a real tradition, for Idrisi speaking 
of the people of Broach says that ‘‘the inhabitants (of the city) are rich 
and engaged in trade and they freely enter upon speculations and distant 
expeditions. It is a port for vessels coming from China as it is also for 
those of Sind.” In those days vessels from China came by the way of 
Java, and it is not unlikely for the Gujarat merchants to havd visited 
those places. Moreover, an examination of the tombstones of the Sultans 
of Samudra-Pase reveals a close resemblance to those found in Gujarat, 
and there is hardly any doubt that they were imported from the latter 
place. We may thus presume a brisk trade activity between Gujarat and 
Sumatra. This trade with Sumatra was mainly in the hands of the 
Muslims but the Hindus might have had a share. 50 

Medium of Exchange 

Having given a brief outline of some aspects of the economic life in 
Gujarat during the Chaulukya period, it is now necessary to discuss the 
problem of the medium of exchange during the period. The task is beset 
with difficulties because with the exception to two gold and six silver 
coins recently discovered, and ascribed to Siddharaja, no other coins of 
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the Ghaulukyas have yet been found. In this respect the history of the 
Chaulukyas resembles that of the Rashtrakutas of Malkhcd and the Palas 
and Senas of Bengal. 

In a society where money in some form does not exist goods may be 
only obtained in exchange for some other goods. To some extent barter 
system might have prevailed in the rural areas of the country, but it is 
difficult to believe on the negative evidence furnished by the absence of 
coin alone that the system of barter was prevalent in such highly com¬ 
mercialised towns like Broach, Cambay, Dholka, and Anahilapataka. The 
following facts therefore must be considered in order to arrive at a 
reasonable conclusion on this point. 

1. In the Chaulukya records coins are frequently mentioned. Thus 
we learn rom the Mangrol inscription of Kumarapala, Kadi inscription 
(no. 6) of Bhlma II, and the Aanavada inscription that taxes were paid 
in drammas. Again all the charities from the customs house which are 
recorded in the inscriptions are always found to have been paid in cash. 
Not a single reference to barter is found in the literature of the period 
which contains many instances of payment in cash. From these it seems 
that the use of money as the medium of exchange was not the exception 
but the rule. 

2. Two gold coins with the legend of Siddharaja have been dis¬ 
covered in the Uttara Pradesa and these two have been assigned to 
Jayasimha. Since then four silver coins of Jayasiiiiha have been found. 60 
Moreover there are epigraphic references to Bhimapriya and Visalapnya 
drammas. In this connection attention may be drawn to the silver and 
copper coins of Queen SomaladevT. 61 This SomaladevT has been identified 
with Somalekha, the queen of Chahamana Ajayapala, who according to 
the Prithvirajavijaya (V, v. 90) used to strike new coins (rupaka) every 
day. It is however equally, if not more probable that this SomaladevT 
was not Somalekha the queen of Ajayapala, but SumaladevT, the queen 
of BhTma II who issued a copper plate jointly with her husband, 62 and 
that the coins bearing the legend ‘SomaladevT’ may be in fact the BhTina- 
priya drammas mentioned in the inscriptions. 

3. It has been stated above that no Rashtrakuta coins has been 
discovered so far. But two Muslim travellers have testified to the exist¬ 
ence of coins issued by the Rashtrakuta kings. According to Sulaiman 
the coin of the Rashtrakuta monarch (Balhara of Sulaiman) was the 
dirham (i.e. a silver coin) called * tatiri 9 and be further adds that the 
weight of each of these tatiri dirham was equal to one and a half 
Arabian dirham. 03 Masudi corroborates this statement of Sulaiman and 
adds that these ' talariyya ’ dirhams were dated in the regnal years of the 
reigning king.® 4 But not a single of these Rashtrakuta tatiri or 
talariyya coins have yet been discovered. This shows that simply because 
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the coins of a dynasty have not been discovered it cannot be presumed 
to have issued none. 

4. Lastly coins are known to have been in use in Gujarat from 
very early times. Even in the 1st century A,D. gold and silver coins 
were imported at Broach, because there was a ‘‘profit when exchanged 
for the the money of the country.”* 5 '’ This shows that already in the 1st 
century an exchange business in coins had developed in Broach. 

From the coins hitherto discovered it may be said that the Greeks 
laid the foundation of the coinage in Gujarat, though a few coins have 
been discovered which have been ascribed to indigenous rulers of an 
earlier period. After the Greeks the earliest known coins are those of 
Bhumaka of the Kshaharata dynasty (c. 100 A.I).). 6 * 5 Goins of the suc¬ 
cessors of Bhumaka, Kshatrapa coins, Traikutaka coins, Gupta coins, 
Valabhl coins, and even two coins issued by a Gujarat Rashtrakuta king 
have been found in Gujarat. Besides these large number of coins known 
as Gadahaiyas have been discovered. The existence of these coins goes to 
show that the people of Gujarat used money as medium of exchange from 
very early times till the end of the 9th century A.D., as the last known 
date of Rashtrakuta Krishna of the Gujarat branch whose coins have been 
found is A.D. 888.* 57 Thus it will not be unreasonable to assume that 
the people of Gujarat, habituated to use money as medium of exchange 
for seven hundred years did not give up its use with the accession of 
Mularaja; on the contrary in view of the evidence given above we shall 
have to assume that money in the shape of coins was habitually and 
extensively used during the Chaulukya period in Gujarat as the normal 
medium of exchange, and that at least part of the coins in use were 
issued by the Chaulukya kings. 

It has been suggested that unfavourable balance of trade was mainly 
responsible for the debasement of the currency in mediaeval India and 
the virtual disappearance of gold and silver coins from Bengal under 
her Pala and Sena kings.* 5 * Lest an attempt should be made to explain 
an almost similar situation in Gujarat by the same theory we quote here 
the views of an eminent economist: ” .... the fact which is often for¬ 
gotten (is) that an unfavourable balance of trade or payments un¬ 
doubtedly corrects itself automatically in most cases by the steps taken 
by the individual consumers and producers and this, too, without any 
serious disturbance of the price or credit structure, or, indeed, any 
influence on the currency other than, at most, a temporary shipment of 
the gold reserves.” 69 It is moreover highly debatable whether the eco¬ 
nomic forces, such as balance of trade, which operates to-day, had had 
any influence in those days when the mode of trading was entirely 
different. All available accounts agree that Gujarat was a very rich 
country, and if her sovereigns did not issue any coins it was certainly not 
due to the want of precious metals. 
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Denominations of Coins 

From the Dvydsraya we get the names of the following coins: (a) 
Bhdgaka, which was equal to half of one rupaka, (b) Rupaka> (c) 
VimSatika, which was equal to twenty rupakas, 70 (d) Karshdpana, which 
was equal to 16 panas 71 (e) Nishka, which was a gold coin weighing 108 
palas, (f) Surpa, which was a coin of very little value, 72 (g) Dramma , 73 

Merutunga mentions the following coins: (a) Dinara, 7 * (b) Nishka/? 
(c) Dramma™ (d) Vimsopaka 77 Merutunga once specifically mentions 
silver drammas, and the only coin which he specifically mentions as 
gold is the tanka™ which is also mentioned by JIna-mandana. But as 
Merutunga mentions the diriara in connection with the king Vikrama- 
ditya of Ujjain and the tanka with Paramara Bhoja, probably these 
two were not Chaulukya coins at all but were foreign coins purposely 
introduced in his narrative by Merutunga to add versimilitude to his 
story. JIna-mandana was a much later writer and we need not take 
his statements too seriously/. 

In the Chaulukya inscriptions are mentioned dramma, vimsopaka, 
rupaka, and karshdpana , 79 Visa lapriya-dm m rria and Bhimapriya* 
vimsopaka are also mentioned in inscriptions. 80 

Thus from the three sources we get the names of the following 
coins: — 


Dvydiraya k dvya 

Par band hack i n td man i 

Inscriptions 

Nishka 

Nishka 


Vimsatika 

Dramma 

Dramma 

Dramma 

Bhdgaka 

Vimsopaka 

Vimsopaka 

Rupaka 


Rupaka 

Karshdpana 


Karshdpana 

Pana 

Surpa 

Ditidra and Tanka 



(probably foreign coins) 

Recently a manuscript of a work called Ganitasara which contains 
a commentary in Old Gujarati has been discovered, and this work 
contains some further information regarding the coinage of our period. 81 
It is stated that the manuscript was copied in V.S. 1449 in Anahilawad 
for instructing the children o£ a wealthy Bania family, and according 
to Prof. B. J. Sandesara, ‘from the form, erf language (of the commentary) 
it is evident -that the work .can hardly be earlier than the first hall of 
the fourteenth century of the Vikrama era.’ Thus the probable date 
of the competition, the fact that the commentary is written ra €H4 
Gujarati, and Vthe claim of the commentator that he was writing for 
the enlightenllilnt of the common people, seem to indicate that the 
coins mentioned in the Ganitatftm were current; during the period 
under review, . * ... .. ... 
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From the Ganit&sdra we learn that Vardtakas were cowries (shells), 
and twenty such shells made one Kdginl or Sanskrit Kakini, also called 
Bodi; 4 Kakinis made one Pana and 16 Panas one Purana. Of these 
coins Kakini is probably the same as Kakam of the Arthaiastra* 2 or 
derived from it, which according to Kautilya was a copper coin. 

Kautilya also mentions Ardha-kakarii. Of the other coins the one 

called Bodi in the commentary is of some interest, for a coin called 
kapardaka-vodi is mentioned in an inscription from Sergadh in the 
Kotah state of Rajputana, dated V.S. 1075. 83 While editing the 
inscription Dr. A.S. Altekar, who suggested the reading ‘vodrV instead 
of 4 vodi* observed: “Vodri was equal to the fourth part of a copper 
pana and since the latter was equal to 80 cowries, kapardaka-vodi must 
have been equal to 20 cowries From the Ganitasara we now find 
that Dr. Altekar’s surmise was correct, but the word ' bodi 9 was pro¬ 
bably in common use as it has been used by Hemachandra in his 

Prakrit grammar. 84 As for Purana, we find from lexicons that it was 
equal to 80 cowries; but, we have seen that according to Gariitasdra 16 
panas make one purana, so that one pana must have been equal to 5 
cowries and not 80 cowries as stated by Dr. Altekar. Moreover in the 
DvaySraya it has been explained by the commentator Abhayatilaka 
Gani that 1 karshapana was equal to 16 panas so that kdrshdparias and 
purdnas must have been of equal value. 

Taking all these evidence together, we can reconstruct tentatively 
the coinage of the period as follows: 

1. Vardtaka or cowri. 

2. Pana equal to 5 cowries. 

3. Kakini or Bodi equal to 20 cowries. 

4. Karshapana or Purana equal to 16 panas or 80 cowries. 

5. Vimfopaka, which means 1 /20th of a coin, probably of dramma. 

6. Bhagaka . 

7. Rupaka equal to tw^o Bhdgakas. 

8. Vimhatika equal to 20 Rupakas. 

9. Dramma, probably a silver coin, value and relation with other 
coins unknown. 

10. Nishka, a gold coin weighing 108 palas. 

Of the Surpa of Hemachandra, and Dindra and Tahkd of Merutunga 
nothing more is known than what has already been stated. It may be 
added that the mention of cowries does not necessarily mean that the 
shells were actually in use as a medium of exchange; probably it was 
convenient to convert the coins of higher denominations into cowries 
for the purpose of calculation just as to-day all monetary calculations 
are done in rupees, annas, and pies, though the last mentioned coin has 
hardly been used in the present century and its minting has long ago 
been stopped, and now it is completely out of circulation. 
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The Lekhapaddhali furnishes some additional informations regard¬ 
ing coinage, for in that work ‘ dramma* is frequently qualified by the 
words: 85 ‘ ‘ Sfi-Sfimdliya-kharalahkasdId-ha l a-1rihparikshita~hat{a-vyavaha- 
rarndna-jlrna- V i£vamalla-priya-d ram ma! ’ 85 The phrase means thrice 
examined coins struck at the mint at Srlmala which w r ere current in the 
market; jirna-Visvamalla-priya means old coins issued by king VIsala* 
deva. But here we are faced with a difficulty, for one of the documents 
of LP which contains a variant of the above-mentioned phrase is dated 
V.S. 1288 86 when we know that Bhlma was reigning. As VIsaladcva did 
not ascend the throne before V.S. 1300, he is most unlikely to have 
issued any coin in the year V.S. 1288, and even had he done so it would 
have been impossible for those coins to have become old at that date. 
Hence it seems the mention of the date V.S. 1288 in that particular 
document is due to a scribal error, for in another document which also 
is dated V.S. 1288 the expression is, ‘ i &n-SrimalTya'kharatahkasdla~hala~ 
trih^parikshita-haHa-vyavahdra-vikraya-prachalita-drarnma . ,,8T while in 
another document dated V.S. 1332 “ jirna-Vihwmalla-priya-dramma” is 
again mentioned. 

It is however of interest to find that in the legal documents of the 
Lekhapaddhali, from which the above-mentioned phrases have been 
quoted, it was a part of the contractual obligation to make payments 
only in specified coins which it is particularly mentioned was current 
in the market. This probably indicates that there were coins which 
being of a debased nature were not accepted, but as both were legal 
tenders the mention of a particular coin was insisted upon as it was 
the only means open to safeguard the interests of the payee. 

Exchange value of coins 

From the frequent mention of dramma in preference to all other 
coins in the Chaulukya inscriptions and literature, it seems that 
dramma was the basic coin and the value of all other coins was adjusted 
in relation to it. The value of dramma , that is its purchasing power 
is however uncertain. It is known that during the age of the 
Rashtrakutas, the name dramma was applied to both silver and gold 
coins in the northern provinces of the Rashtrakuta empire, 88 and 
probably the same was the case during the Chaulukya period too. From 
the Timana grant 89 we learn that a daily grant of one rupaka and an 
annual grant of one dramma was made to a temple. From this it is 
clear that dramma in this case was greater in value than a rupaka , and 
most probably w r as a gold coin; for unless it was a coin of great value, 
it would have been ridiculous to grant one dramma a year. On the 
other hand we have seen Meruturiga mention silver drammas. It 
seems also that the drammas which the sellers of madder and other 
herbs had to pay as sales tax were also silver coins as it cannot be 
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expected that by selling a small amount of madder one would make 
such profit as to pay his tax in a gold coin. 

The value of a silver dramma, current during the Rashtrakuta age 
was, according to Dr. Altekar, about six annas, and the ratio between 
the prices of silver and gold was about 1 : 14/ J0 Probably the purchas¬ 
ing power of silver remained the same during this period, but due to 
Muslim loot of gold, its price in relation to silver might have increased. 

Of the value of money in terms of commodities during this period 
we have no knowledge, nor do the records yield any data on which a 
plausible hypothesis might be built. About living wages in terms of 
money there are a few stray references. Merutunga while relating the 
rise of a poor man mentions that the man after the death of his father 
was obliged to accept a job at 5 vimsopakas a day. 91 The way 
Merutunga mentions the sum 5 vimsopakas seems to indicate that he 
considered the amount to represent the lowest wage given to a man. 
If therefore we accept 5 vim&opakas as the minimum daily wage of the 
period, monthly income of a labourer would be 150 vimsopakas, and 
taking a vimsopaka to be 1 /20th of a dramma this sum would be 7 1/2 
drammas . Now, in the Gintra -praSasli we find that the monk Tripurantaka 
fixed the monthly remuneration of a novitiate at 9 drammas a month 
but it was provided that the novitiate (vat.uka) would appropriate the 
daily naivedya which consisted of one manuka of rice, and two pallikds 
of Phaseolus munga ( mudga) of two karshas of clarified butter and 
other offerings which are not mentioned in detail. Thus the vatnka or 
the novitiate was doing rather well as he was getting 9 drammas and 
all his food; probably he could sell a part of his naivedya or he might 
have had to feed other inmates of the temple which is not mentioned 
in the praiasti. However, in comparison with the novitiate, the temple 
priest Pasupala was faring ill, for his monthly remuneration was fixed 
at 15 drammas only, without any additional source of income. Probably 
PaSupala supplemented his income by working as priest in other 
temples. It seems thus that the basic wage in those days was considered 
to be about 10 drammas a month which was probably just sufficient to 
maintain a single man. 

Loans , Debts and Contracts 

The facility to raise money and a legal machinery to obtain repay¬ 
ment constitutes an important element in the advancement of the 
economic life of a community, and we shall now examine how a loan 
could be obtained and how it was discharged, during the period under 
review. For this purpose we are entirely dependent on several docu¬ 
ments found in the Lekhapaddhati (LP). 

The idea of the liability to pay off one’s debts was developed in 
India since the days of the Rig-Veda where once the poet exclaims; 
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'‘Let us drive away the evil effects of bad dreams as we pay off debt”. 02 
Then gradually was developed the theory of obligation (rina) towards 
this world, the next world (of pilris) and the third world (the world of 
gods); two more obligations of a similar nature were added later. From 
this MM. Kane concludes: “It appears to me that this theory of spiri¬ 
tual debts being already in the air, the same sanctity came gradually to 
be transferred to one’s promises to repay monetary debts and carry out 
other secular engagements. The word rina had been applied both to 
spiritual and secular debts. It is on account of this that the son was 
not only desired for repaying the spiritual debt owed to one’s ancestors, 
but he was also expected to free his father (if the father himself could 
not repay the monetary debt) from the liability he incurred to his 
creditor”. 93 

The sacredness of contractual obligation was not however rigidly 
observed, so that the Smritis and the Artha&astra had to evolve an 
elaborate set of rules to control usury, mortgages and debts. Brihaspati 
states that the creditor should always take an adequate pledge or a 
deposit or a reliable surety before advancing a loan and should commit 
the transactions to writing in the presence of witnesses. 94 This dictum 
documents in the Lekhapaddhali all dated V.S. 1288, record several 
of Brihaspati, it seems, was followed in the Chaulukya period, for several 
model deeds of mortgages and loans in which various provisions of the 
Smritis have been complied with. 

The law of Dandupat 

From two documents in LP called Valitapatravidhi 95 we find that 
a person had borrowed 300 drammas from another person. After some 
time the original sum together with accumulated interest amounted to 
double the principal ( dvigunibhutdh) and became 600 drammas . It was 
then that the present deed was drafted whereby the borrower mort¬ 
gaged his mango garden to the creditor and it was agreed that the 
mortgagee would realise for the next six years 100 drammas annually 
and enter the amount on the back of the document so that he would 
ultimately recover 600 drammas after which he would return the garden 
to the mortgagor. 

The interesting point in the above agreement is the fact that the 
creditor entered into an agreement with the debtor after the interest 
had become equal to the principal. Most probably they were following 
the rules laid down by Manu, Gautama and Yajnavalkya that “in 
money transactions interest paid, at one time shall never exceed the 
double (of the principal)”. 96 On this MM. Kane has observed: “As a debt 
was recoverable not only from a man himself but also from his three 
descendants and as therefore there was no period of limitation for bring¬ 
ing a suit for money lent, creditors had great temptation to allow 
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interest to go on increasing. Therefore the sages who condemned the 
profession of usury and particularly waiting long for the increase of 
interest ( Vivadachandra , 2) laid down that whatever the length of time 
during which the principal was at interest and whatever the rate of 
interest might have been, the creditor could recover by suit in a lump 
sum only the double of the money lent. This acted as a great check on 
the creditor’s rapacity”. 97 

This limitation of interest to an amount not exceeding the princi¬ 
pal is known in modern times as the rule of dandapat and has been 
acted upon by courts in India in modern times, and has been embodied 
in several acts. 

The practice of writing on the reverse of the receipt the ack¬ 
nowledgement of part payments of a loan is also sanctioned by the 
Smritis, though it w r as also provided that the creditor might issue receipts 
for the part payments. 98 Narada further laid down that if the creditor, 
though requested by the debtor, did not issue a receipt, he was to loose 
the balance of his debt. 99 Narada and Brihaspati laid the further 
provision that if the creditor did not record (either on the deed or in a 
separate document) the part payments received by him, the debtor him¬ 
self would be entitled to interest on the amount paid by him. 1 " 

II. Usufructuary Mortgage 

As examples of usufructuary mortgages we have two documents in 
LP called Vriddhiphalabhoga and G rihddddnakapatravidh /; 101 but in 
the second document also it is specifically mentioned that the deed is 
being drawn according to ‘ vriddhiphalabhoga 9 which means enjoyment 
of usufruct. 

In both the documents a man mortgages a residential building to 
induce faith in the mind of the creditor (vyavahdrakasya-visvdsa-niwip 
tam ) for a sum of money (100 drammas in the first document and 400 
drarnmas in the second) which was necessary for his use. (The first 
document has: sanjata-prayojanena and the second: sviya-samulpanna- 
prayojanavasdt). According to the first document the loan was to be 
repaid on the Akshayatritiyd day while in the second the period of 
mortgage is mentioned as five years. According to both the documents 
the mortgagee gets the use of the house without rent during the period 
of mortgage and it is stipulated that the mortgagor shall not have to 
pay any interest. This is according to the rule laid down by Manu 
(VIII, 134) and Katyayana that a ( bhogya ddhi that is an usufructuary 
mortgage carried no interest but the profits were to be taken in lieu of 
interest and the debtor w'ould in this case get back the property on pay¬ 
ing the principal. 102 

It was further provided in both the deeds that in case the building 
collapsed or got damaged in any manner, the mortgagee was at liberty 
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to get the same repaired at his cost, which sum would be added to the 
original principal. Both the document give a detailed description of 
the mortgaged property and the boundaries of the same. (The second 
deed actually sets out the boundaries, the first merely has 1 grihasy-aghala 
yatha). This was also according to Katyayana who laid down that a 
mortgage became valid only when such particulars as the boundaries of 
the field or house and the village in which it is situated are specified. 1 o: * 

A further condition, only found in the second document, specifically 
lays down that the mortgagee cannot by transferring the present deed 
mortgage the property. In the absence of this provision in the first 
document it has to be presumed that the mortgagee in that case was 
entitled to sub-mortgage the property. The practice of sub-mortgaging 
a property w^as known in ancient India, but it came to be recognised 
rather late, and Smriti waiters and commentators differed. Medhatithi 
on Manu VIII, 143, held that a mortgagee having usufructuary rights 
cannot by virtue of that section of Manu create a sub-mortgnge. 104 
Kulluka on the other hand held that it was a common practice in all 
countries for a mortgagee to execute a sub-mortgage and that Maim VIII, 
143 did not forbid it. 105 According to Prajapati, ‘if the creditor pledged 
to another the thing already pledged to him... he should execute a 
fresh deed of pledge (or mortgage) and should hand over the former 
deed to his own creditor’. 106 We have already noted that the second 
document contains a specific clause forbidding the mortgagee to create 
a sub-mortgage by transferring the original deed of mortgage to a new 
mortgagee. Thus it seems that the system of creating a sub-mortgage 
by transferring the original deed to another person was recognised in 
Gujarat during this period, for it follows from the prohibitory clause 
in the second document 107 that the house mortgaged under the first 
document could be sub-mortgaged by the mortgagee. 

Another condition of mortgage (only in the second dorumeni) 
provided that if due to any act of god, fire, excessive rain (< daiva-vasad - 
agniddhena ati-jala-pfitad-va) the (mortgaged) building is burnt, or 
collapses, or is in any other manner damaged the mortgagor would have 
to repair it at his own expense. In case he was unable to do so, the 
mortgagee after informing him (the mortgagor) would do the needful 
and enter the expenses with details under various heads in the original 
deed and interest would be charged on this amount too. This condition 
probably follows from Manu and Yajnavalkya where it is provided that 
‘a deposit which has been stolen by thieves or washed aw r ay by fire, (the 
mortgagee) shall not make it good, unless he took part of it for himself. 108 

The second document contains a further clause under which the 
mortgagee was forbidden to turn any portion of the house into a granary 
or a store house for such articles as gram or salt, which in those days 
were probably considered to be ‘hazardous articles’, a phrase common 
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in a modern lease. If however the house became damaged due to the 
mortgagee’s violating the above provision then he would have to restore 
such damage at his own expense. 

These provisions are absent in the first document probably because 
the mortgage created under that deed was intended to remain in force 
for a short period, for the money was to be repaid on the (next) Akshaya- 
tritlyd day while the second document provided for a mortgage of five 
years. 

IIL Equitable Mortgage 

From another document called Grihad&lipatram, 109 we find that the 
mortgagee did not enjoy the possession of the property and the mort¬ 
gagor had to pay him interest at the rate of 2% per month. It is a 
small document with the further provision that the principal with 
interest had to be paid on the Akshayalritiyd day, and in case of failure 
of payment on the specified day, the house would be permanently 
(achandrarka) lost to the mortgagor, (even if) he paid double the amount 
when the stipulated period of mortgage was over. This foreclosure of 
the mortgaged property after the expiry of the stipulated period of 
payment is sanctioned by Yajnavalkya according to whom ownership of 
a property in equitable mortgage {gofrya ddhi) is lost to the mortgagor 
if the amount (with interest) has risen to double of the money lent 
without payment or if the period fixed for payment has passed away 
without there being any payment irrespective of the amount of the sum 
that might have fallen due. 110 The express mention of the part of this 
rule of Yajnavalkya in the present document shows that to enforce this 
provision it had to be specifically mentioned in the deed. 

IV. Mortgage of Chattel 

From another document in the LP called Adhau-krita-vaslu?tdm* 
upari grihTta-dravya-patra-vidhi, lli we learn that chattel could be mort¬ 
gaged, and it was probably one of the means of raising money by the 
village cultivators. According to this document 8 she-buffaloes, 
16 oxen, 50 cows, and 2 phika (uncastratcd ? bulls) were mortgaged for 
240 drarnmas at 2°/ 0 monthly interest probably with monthly rests 
(vyajena tndsarh satath prati 2 chatanti). It may be noted here that the 
Smritis recognise 4 kinds of interest, amongst which are kalikd, which 
is interest that accrues every month, and kdyikd which accrues every 
day. 112 Brihaspati and Vyasa define kdyikd also as the interest received 
from a cow pledged, or the work put in by a pledged slave! or bull. 113 
Though not specifically mentioned it seems that taking of both monetary 
interest as well as kdyikd at the same time was intended to be proscribed. 
We have also seen that in the case of a dwelling house where the mort¬ 
gagee enjoyed the possession of the mortgaged building the mortgagor 
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did not have to pay any interest. This difference in the conditions of 
mortgage was probably due to the fact that the building was situated in 
a city where the condition of loans was easier than in the villages where 
even now money is more difficult to raise than in cities. 

The document then adds that the whole amount along with interest 
was to be paid on the Divali day. In case the creditor was not present 
in the village on that day, it was to be paid to his coparcenary brother 
or son, the insistence being on certain payment on a certain date. The 
validity of repayment of debt to the absent or dead creditor’s son or 
agnatic relations is also sanctioned by both Yajnavalkya and Narada. 114 

The document, however, continues that if on the Dlvdli day the 
mortgagor failed to pay the principal amount of the loan along with 
the interest, or (even if he paid) a part thereof, the mortgagee would be 
at liberty to sell either for the whole or for the part due, the above- 
mentioned articles that is the chattel. The sale was to be effected 
according to the bdka-panikd-nydya, that is like vegetables in the market, 
or in other words the animals would be sold in the open market at the 
best available price. But the mortgagee would only sell the chattel 
after informing the guarantors of the loan. (It appears from what 
follows that besides the securities there were personal guarantors to the 
loan). If proceeds from such a sale were not sufficient to meet the due 
claims of the mortgagee, then the guarantors would have to meet such 
claim (i.e. the balance) even by borrowing from others or by selling their 
movables. Were a part of the mortgaged chattel damaged or destroyed 
by an act of God, fire, theft, or too much rain, the guarantors would still 
be liable for the principal amount of the loan and other expenses and 
they (the mortgagor’s guarantors) should not grumble on account of the 
loss of the mortgaged property. This provision is according to the 
Smritis which lay down that if a pledge is lost without any fault or 
negligence of the creditor, but through fate (i.e. like accidents like fire 
or flood) or the action of king, the debtor has to furnish another pledge 
or to pay the amount due. 115 It should be noted that no corresponding 
clause protected the interests of the mortgagor in case any of the mort¬ 
gaged animals died due to the negligence of the mortgagee; it is evident 
also from what follows that all the advantages of the contract were for 
the creditor for reasons which have already been stated. 

As for the guarantors it is provided that for the purpose of fulfilling 
the terms of the contract the creditor and his guarantors were equally 
liable, and that the guarantors were to consider themselves as debtors 
(prat ib hub hir-dtmdnarii dhdranikam bhanilvd manasi ha Ipartly am). 
Moreover it is provided that when one of the guarantors is approached 
all would be supposed to have been approached, and when all are 
approached (collectively) each (guarantor) would be supposed to have 
been approached (personally), (ekena same sanmrapi eakah) and when 
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any of the guarantors is approached (for the payment) he should not 
in reply point to the other guarantors. This stringent measure is accord¬ 
ing to the provisions of Narada and Yajnavalkya who provide that if 
there ‘‘is a plurality of sureties, they shall pay each (proportionately), 
according to agreement; if they were bound severally, the payment shall 
be made (by any of them) as the creditor pleases”. 110 In the present 
deed of mortgage apparently the guarantors were collectively and several¬ 
ly responsible for the debt and the mortgagee could at his will obtain 
his payment from them collectively or severally from any of them. 

Regarding the repayment of the loan we have already shown that 
it was to be repaid on a specified day and in case of the mortgagor's 
failure to repay on that date, his guarantors would be held liable for 
payment. It is further provided in that connection that the guarantors 
of the mortgagor should not (in discharging their obligation in case of 
mortgagor’s failure to pay) quarrel with the mortgagee or have recourse 
to a court of law; (dharanikena prat ib hub his-cha vyavaharaka-samam 
vada-vivado rdjakule na kdiryah). Another clause in the same document 
provides that if the mortgagee is ever under the necessity of having the 
money back (before the due time) he, accompanied by the Bhattaputra, 
will approach the guarantors and obtain from them the principal 
together with interest; the expenses on account of the process involving 
the Bhattaputra were to have been borne entirely by the guarantors. It 
is difficult to understand the actual process from the legal phraseology 
of the document, but Bhattaputra is mentioned in an inscription of the 
reign of Ajayapala, where it is stated that the Bhattaputra was a royal 
officer ( mja-purusha ). 117 Though the exact function of Bhattaputra was not 
stated in the epigraph, it appears from the present deed that he was 
probably a junior judicial officer whose permission was necessary to 
realise the payment of immature loans. This process was probably 
rendered necessary by the provision of the Smritis that a loan became 
payable only after the expiry of the stipulated period. 118 

The last part of the present document contains a clause whereby 
the Adhipdlakas are enjoined to effect the payment of the loan with 
interest to the mortgagee on the strength of the present deed, and for 
that purpose provisions are made for naming four Adhipdlas in the deed 
itself ( ihdrthe a mu k -d m a k a igrd m Jy a -a m uk-a m uk a-j h di Jya-a m u k -a m uka- 
ndma&-chalvara Adhipdldh). The contingency under which the matter 
was to be referred to the Adhipdlas is not given in the deed. It seems 
therefore that the clause in question was to come into operation accord¬ 
ing to the following dictum of Kautilya: “In case there is an appre¬ 
hension that the mortgaged property may be (depreciated in value or) 
lost, the mortgagee can with the permission of the Dharmaslhas , sell the 
mortgaged property in the presence of the mortgagor. Or the mortgagee 
can with the permission of the Adhipdlas sell the mortgaged pro- 
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petty”. 119 This Adhipdla has been taken to mean a royal officer, but 
the way in which their appointment is mentioned in the deed, it is 
apparent that they were private persons acting as arbitrators, their only 
legal status arising out of their appointment in the deed. This leads us 
to believe that two courses were open to the mortgagee for realising his 
money; one was to approach the BhaUaputra who was probably the 
Dharmastha of Kautilya, that is a judicial officer, and the other was to 
refer the matter to the Ad hi pains , who were villagers and were intended to 
act as arbitrators in case the mortgagee wanted to foreclose before 
maturity alleging that the price of the mortgaged ankles had depre¬ 
ciated, or some of the animals were ill and likely to die. 

The deed then gives the names of the witnesses and then occurs the 
phrase which means that whatever is written in this deed, with addi¬ 
tional word or words wanting in it, is to be taken as authoritative. It 
may be mentioned here, that this part of the deed is common to all the 
deeds that we have been discussing. 

But the clause regarding the Adhipdlas* power of arbitration is 
only found in this document, the reason being probably that this deed 
related to property mortgaged by one villager to another, and like 
villagers of all times the parties wanted to refer any dispute to arbitra¬ 
tion so far as was allowed under the law. But the deeds we had been 
considering before referred to mortgages of city properties, and the city 
dwellers being more legal minded did not insert the clause, so that in 
case of any dispute the matter had to be referred to the court. 

V. Hypothecation without possession 

From another document called vriddhi-dhany-aksharim r 120 we find 
that a man borrowed 20 measures of wheat on trust or credit. It was not 
however an instance of simple loan for the debtor agrees to pay the 
creditor voluntarily 25 measures of wheat on the full moon day of the 
month of Jyeshtha , after the thrashing season was over. It was also 
provided that the debtor’s wheat was to be of good quality and was 
to be carried to the creditor’s godown (? pdtdgriha) in the debtor’s cart. 
But this repayment of wheat was to be effected, according to another 
clause, after the debtor had paid the king’s share {raja-bhagad-dall- 
ananlaram), which shows that the payment of king’s share of the crops 
had priority over personal dues. This probably follows from the rule 
laid down by Kautilya that the claims of the crown and a srotrlya take 
precedence over other debts, 121 and it is interesting to observe that 
section 56 of the Bombay Land Revenue Code makes government assess¬ 
ment a paramount charge on the land. 122 

If the above-mentioned wheat was not returned by the debtor on 
the specified day, the debtor would be liable to pay in cash for the 
stipulated amount of wheat at the market rate ruling on the day the 
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debtor received the borrowed wheat (varlamana-mulya-dramman ). There 
were two gurantors and both were equally liable for repaymnt of the 
loan. There were five witnesses. 

It is evident that the contract under discussion was neither a simple 
loan nor an hypothecation since the essential element in hypothecation, 
namely the possession of gooods, is absent. But it does not seem that 
the wheat would have been advanced in the first place unless the credit¬ 
or was satisfied that the debtor had crops standing in his field with 
which he would manage to repay him unless there was a failure of crops 
for which contingency the creditor had himself protected. Thus a 
definite charge was created on the standing crops of the debtor, and as 
hypothecation without possession was known to Smriti writers, 123 it 
seems proper to call the present contract an instance of hypothecation 
without possession. 

VI. Loans on personal security 

Unsecured loans were given by the execution of deeds called Vyava - 
hdrapatra (LP, 33) which was an elaborate document and a smaller 
.document called Hastdkshardni , 124 which was probably a forerunner of 
modern hand-note. But in both the deeds guarantors were necessary, 
and to that extent the loans were secured. Interest was charged at the 
rate of 2°/ Q per monh. 

VII. Unsecured Loan 

The only instance of unsecured loan seems to be provided by the 
deed called Saninuhha-hasldkshardni 125 in which even the guarantors 
are not mentioned. The loan would bear interest but the rate is not 
mentioned. 

Another document called Sva - hasIdkshardni, (LP, 56) is more im¬ 
portant from the point of view of inheritance than that of contract, 
but as it enables us to learn a particular aspect of the economic life of 
the people, it is included here. This receipt for 500 drarnrnas is being 
given by a son to his father. The son states that he has taken this 
amount from his father in order to start a money-lending business, and 
that the money has been paid out of his coparcenary share in the an¬ 
cestral property; hence the son agrees that in the event of division of 
his father’s property at a subsequent date, he would receive 500 dram - 
mas less. There is provision for a guarantor and a witness. 

It is now necessary to discuss whether the documents referred to 
above were actually in use during the period under review. For though 
all the documents mentioned above are dated V.S. 1288, that by itself 
does not constitute a proof of their antiquity. But it docs not seem 
that these documents could have been of much use to anyone during 
the Muslim period. It is true that some documents in the LP are dated 
V.S. 1533, the year in which one of the dated MS. (in which the said 
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documents are found) was copied, but this fact seems to indicate that 
the documents dated V.S. 1288 were actually copied in that year. It has 
also been shown that the documents mostly conform to the provisions of 
the Smritis, which is only to be expected in a Hindu administration. 
Another point in favour of the genuineness of these documents is the 
terse legal phraseology of the language. It must also be admitted that 
in a rich business community there must be some way of raising money, 
and the methods of such operations as revealed by these documents are 
quite reasonable. Finally it may be added here, that the documents of 
the LP are not modern forgeries; this is proved by the existence of 
several manuscripts two of which are dated V.S. 1538 and 1580. 

We shall now consider the position of the guarantors, for it may be 
asked why a man willingly took upon himself the risky burden of the 
payment of another man’s loan. At least that is the position of the 
guarantors as revealed in the documents of the LP. What then induced 
the guarntors to endorse the loans ? The only explanation that can be 
offered is that probably the guarantors were relying on that provision of 
the Smritis under which a debtor was made to pay after three fortnights 
double of what the guarantor had to pay to the original creditor. But 
if the guarantor had paid without being pressed he would only get what 
he had paid and if the debtor reimbursed the guarantor without loss of 
time then he had not to pay double. 120 This applied to monetary loans, 
but in the case of grain, clothes, and liquids the debtor had to pay the 
guarantor three, four, and eight times respectively. 127 

It is most likely that the provisions of these documents were en¬ 
forced by the courts of law as prescribed by the Sastras. These courts 
might have been under the jurisdiction of the Dharmddhikarana which 
has been discussed under ‘administration*. But a detailed discussion of 
the S as Iras alone is beyond the scope of the present work. According 
to Manu, Brihaspali, and Narada, 128 there were live means of recovery, 
namely, dharma (persuasion) xjyavahdra, (legal proceedings), chhala or 
upadhd (trick), charita (sitting down at the debtor’s door) and bala 
(compulsion exercised on the debtor to perform some work or confining 
the debtor). That self-immolation or kaya-vrata was practised during 
our period is learnt from the Nadole inscription of Rayapala of A.D. 
1141, 129 though in that inscription the word kaya-vrata was used in a 
different context than the realisation of a loan. In this connection the 
following story which al-Idrisi relates as an example of the Indian's 
love of truth and honesty is worth quoting: “When a man (Indian) 
has a right to demand anything of another, and he happens to meet 
him, he has only to draw a circular line upon the ground and to make 
his debtor enter it, which the latter never fails to do, and the debtor 
cannot leave this circle without satisfying his creditor or obtaining the 
remission of the debt.” 130 
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But either al-ldrisi had heard a garbled version of the adtual 
application of bala or treatment of a very different nature were reserved 
for the vicious creditors. While explaining the words rmdd-baddho 
nu kachchhapah, used by Hemachandra in the Dvydsraya (III, v. 40) 
Abhayatilaka Gani informs us that it was one of the usages of those days 
that a creditor, unable to obtain payment, would take his debtor to a 
river bank where he would securely tie the body of the debtor with a 
chain and leave him exposed to the scorching rays of the sun. Because 
he was deprived of the use of his limbs temporarily, the debtor could 
not like the tortoise—the other creature to be found on the bank of 
the river—enter the water to assuage his thirst; hence the aptness of 
the similie used by Hemachandra. It appears from this verse of Hema¬ 
chandra that debts were usually settled before or during the autumn. 

The Merchant Community 

The brisk commercial activities of the period resulted in some mer¬ 
chants amassing fabulous wealth. It was one of the peculiar customs 
of the period that a multi-millionaire merchant hoisted a flag on his 
residence known as kolidhvaja. Highly exaggerated account of the 
wealth of a merchant is found in the drama Motiardjapardjaya, but the 
testimony of the temples left behind by Vastupala and Tejahpala, the 
leading merchants of their time, leaves one in no doubt of the vast 
amount of wealth possessed by some merchants. 

Gradually the merchants came to exercise considerable political 
power. It is related by Merulunga that a certain merchant wanted to 
defray a part of the expenses of the construction of the Sahasralinga 
lake, but was refused that privilege by Siddharaja. Later, the same 
merchant took the advantage of Siddharaja’s absence in Malava, and 
accusing his (merchant’s) son of the theft of a rich man’s daughter- 
in-law’s ear-rings, managed to pay a fine of three lacs, which sum was 
necessary to complete the work of the great lake brought temporarily 
to a halt on account of the paucity of funds. As soon as Siddharaja, 
however, came to know of the stratagem, he returned the money observ¬ 
ing, “How could a man who has hoisted the ten million banner be a 
thief of ear-rings.” lal This story shows that Siddharaja was unwilling to 
associate with a merchant in a joint undertaking or venture. 
Merutuhga gives Siddharaja’s desire for appropriating the entire religious 
merit of digging the tank, as the reason for refusing any help from 
outside. But the reason might be that the great Emperor wanted to 
keep a free hand in dealing with all classes of his subjects, and felt that 
if he took money for his pet project from any one of his subjects, he 
would not be able to maintain his dignity and impartiality. 

A change of this worthy practice was perceptible during the reign 
of Kumarapala who had probably come to the throne with the help of 
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Udayana and his sons. Udayana was not only a Bania by taste, but 
was himself a merchant in his early days, and according to Merutuhga 
it was due to his fabulous wealth that people came to call Udayana a 
minister. 132 It is possible that Udayana was a junior minister with no 
influence during the reign of Siddharaja just as Vastupala and Tejahpala 
had been junior officials in the administration of Bhima II before the 
two brothers’ rise to political power. It is a peculiar fact hard to 
explain that these great captains of commerce and industry should ever 
come to occupy minor offices in the administration. However, to 
continue the story of Udayana, soon after Kumarapala’s accession he and 
his sons rose to fame. Part of their influence might have been due to 
Hcmachandra’s ascendancy over the king, for the great monk had been 
since his childhood associated with the family of Udayana. 

But the greatest names in the Bania community are those of Vaslu- 
pala and Tejahpala, who came to occupy the position of the chief officers 
of state during part of the reigns of Bhima II and VIradhavala. The 
exact status or designation of these two brothers would be difficult to 
determine, but of their great power there is no doubt even after making 
allowances for the exaggeration of the many charilas that have been 
written about them. 

It should not be supposed, however, that the merchants in those 
days were a set of greedy adventurers out to sieze the administrative 
machinery in order to increase their ill gotten gains by yet more ques¬ 
tionable methods. To-day it seems hardly believable that since the days 
of Megasthenes down to the period under review, the Indian merchants 
received unstinted praise from foreign travellers for their honesty. 
Al-Idrisi, while describing Gujarat, digressed in order to express his 
admiration for the honesty of the Indians in the following terms: “The 
Indians are naturally inclined to justice, and never depart from it in 
their actions. Their good faith, honesty, and fidelity to thetir engage¬ 
ment are well known and they are so famous for these qualities that 
people flock to their country from every side; hence the country is 
flourishing and their condition is prosperous/’ 133 Marco Polo bestows 
yet more generous praise on the merchants of Lata—whom by a curious 
mistake he called Brahmins, instead of Bania: “I assure you that these 
Brahmins are among the best and most trustworthy merchants in the 
world; for nothing on earth would they tell a lie, and all that they say 
is true. Indeed, you must know that if a foreign trader comes to that 
province in order to do business, and is ignorant of the customs of the 
country, he seeks out one of these Brahmin merchants entrusting him 
with his money and his wares, and begging him, as he does not know 
the local customs, to look after his business and his merchandise, that 
he may not be cheated. Then the Brahmin merchant takes in trust the 
foreign trader’s business, and deals with it so honestly, both in buying 
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and in selling, and looks after the stranger’s interests with such anxious 
care, that he could not do better were he acting for himself. Nor does 
he ask for anything in return for what he does, leaving it to the 
stranger to give him something out of his generosity.” 1,1 

To entrust the government of a country to men imbued with such 
traditions of honesty and efficiency was highly desirable, and there is 
hardly any question but that these merchant-princes turned politicians 
deserved well of their country. We shall, however, see later, that 
Hcmachandra had no faith in the bonafides of the merchants. 
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Religious Life 

An attempt has been made in the following discussion to present 
an account of the religious activities of the Chauiukya period, including 
a description of the leading sects, temple building activities of the kings 
and the individuals—not only what we learn from archaeological dis¬ 
coveries but also from texts and literature of the period—rituals and 

festivals. It cannot be however claimed that such an account will be 

complete, for our information is not only limited, but is cursory and 
incidental. For example, we shall see later that Abhayatilaka Gani—one 
of our authorities—relied largely upon the B havishyot (a ra pu ran a lor 
explaining many Hindu ceremonies of Gujarat. Now, Hemadri in a 
neighbouring country was also largely depeding upon the same Purana 
for writing his celebrated work which was to become authoritative. It 
is therefore likely that some other festivals mentioned either in that 
Purana or in the Ghaturvarga Chintamani mighL have been followed in 
Gujarat, but such speculations being beyond the scope of ihe present 
work, only those festivals have been taken into account, which are either 
described or mentioned in a contemporary Gujarati record or literature 

Similarly it is certain that Posadhavrala was observed by the Jainas 

during this period, but as the observance is not actually mentioned in 
the sources named above, it has been left out of the list of the Jaina 
festivals. It has also been necessary to consider separately the religious 
lives of the Jainas and the Hindus, for though (he country was mostly 
populated by the Hindus, Jainas formed a very important and influential 
community. But as will be shown, the religious lives of the two com¬ 
munities had many common points of contact, and to bring into greater 
relief such aspects of similarity, they have been treated jointly. 

The Brahmanical Religion 

Various deities like Siva, Durga, Brahma, Vishnu, Surya, and otiiers 
were worshipped though Saivism was perhaps the most popular cult in 
Gujarat during the period under review. The epigraphs, the chronicles, 
and the most common biruda of the kings, namely, Umapali’Vara-labdha- 
prasada, show that almost all the Chauiukya kings were Saivas, though 
whether royal inclination towards a particular sect is a sure index of its 
popularity may be questioned. But the great popularity and veneration 
enjoyed by Somanatha during this period show that royal predilection 
was Based on a firmly rooted popular opinion, Siva’s consort Chandi, 
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who is Durga, was also worshipped during the autumn, but most of the 
great temples built by the kings were Siva temples, though there were 
exceptions made in favour of other gods. 

Temple building activities of the kings: Millardja 

The chronicles and the inscriptions record great temple building 
activities on the part of the kings. According to Merutuhga, 
Mularaja I built the vasahikd 1 of Mularaja and the temple of Muhjala- 
devasvamin in Pattana. Merutuhga further relates that Mularaja used 
to go to Somanatlia every Monday. Later he built the temple of 
Mulesvara at Mandali, which is evidently the Mulanathadeva temple to 
which Mularaja assigned the village of Kamboika by his Kadi grant. 2 
Merutuhga also states that Mularaja built the Tripurusha temple at 
Anahilapataka, and relates that the king in search for a fit Lapasvin for 
the Tripurusha temple went to a venerable ascetic named Kanthadi. 
Kanthadi refusing to accept the post informed the king that certain hell 
awaits the man who becomes the abbot of a monastery even so much as 
for three days only. Ultimately, however, one of the irascible ascetic’s 
disciples named Vayajalladcva consented to become the abbot on condi¬ 
tion that MOlaraja supplied him daily with eight polos of genuine 
saffron, four pains of musk, and one polo of camphor for massaging his 
body, thirty-two women (varangaud), a white umbrella, and a grant of 
land. Mularaja agreed to all these conditions and Vayajalladeva became 
the abbot (tapasvi-b/iupati) of the Tripurusha temple. Merutuhga 
assures us that the luxurious abbot not only remained a true 
brahmachdrin but once turned Mularaja’s queen into a leper as a 
punishment for her venturing to test the monk’s chastity one night. 
Later, however, Vayajalladeva was propitiated and restored the hapless 
queen to her normal health.*' 1 

This characteristic Merutuhga story, from which the more startling 
details have been omitted, may yet possess some value as illustrating 
several curious practices of those days. Luxurious monks are common 
even now, and so was the institution of devaddsi only a few decades ago. 
What is important is that even a fervent Jaina like Merutuhga admits 
that a Hindu priest surrounded by good things of life and women could 
still remain celibate, an ideal which was expected of him. 

In the Kadi grant of Mularaja, to which reference has already been 
made, it is stated that before making the grant, Mularaja had worshipped 
at Rudramahalaya, which has been identified with the famous temple 
at Sidhpur. But it is difficult to accept this conclusion, which has been 
discussed below. 

Chdmundardja 

Chamundaraja is credited by Merutuhga with having built the 
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temple of Chandanatha and ChachincSvara. Chanda is a variant of 
Chandra, so that the first mentioned temple is obviously a Siva temple. 
The temple of ChachineSvara however presents some difficulty. Accord¬ 
ing to Abhayatilaka Gani,—the commentator of the Dvyasraya — 
Ghamunda had a sister called Vachini, but her name was probably given 
as Chachini in the manuscript of the DV used by Forbes. It is possible 
that the Chachinesvara temple was built by Ghamunda after his sister’s 
name, and in the only manuscript of the Fra b a i id h a ch ini a rn a n i in which 
this temple is mentioned, due to scribal error, Ghachlnisvara (or 
Vachinlsvara) is written as Chachinesvara. 4 

Vallabharaja and Durlabhardja 

The next king Vallabharaja had a very short reign and could not 
erect any temple, but his brother and successor Durlabharaja built the 
temple of Madana-Sarikara, after the name of his deceased brother, who 
according to Merutuiiga, had the biruda of Raja-Madana-Sahkara. 5 

Bhirna 1 

The reign of the next king Bhirna I is probably of the utmost 
importance so far as building of temples in Gujarat and Rajputana is 
concerned, for it was in his reign that the splendid Jaina temple on 
Mount Abu was built by his officer Vimala. Bhirna himself was not 
satisfied with less pretentious edifices, but to his eternal credit built the 
temple of Somanatha in stone after it had been destroyed by Sultan 
Mahmud/' The other important temple built during his reign was the 
magnificent Sun temple at Modhera. According to Merutuiiga, Bhirna also 
built another temple called Tripurushaprasada for the welfare of his 
dead son Mularaja, as well as the temples of BhTme^varadcva and 
Bhattarika-BhlruanT. 7 

Karna 1 

According to Merutuiiga, Bhirna’s son and successor Karna I, after 
defeating a Bhilla named Asa of ASapalll, received an omen from 
BhairavadevI ( Bhairavadevydh sakune jate), and built at Asapalll a, 
temple to the goddess Kochharaba. 8 According to Forbes, this name is 
still preserved in that of a locality on the bank of the river immediately 
contiguous to Ahmedabad. 9 Karna is further credited by Merutuiiga 
with having built the temple of Karnesvara, presumably a Siva temple, 
at Asapalll, where he also erected another temple dedicated to goddess 
Jayantl. The same authority tells us that in Pattana, Karna caused to 
be built the temple of Karnameru. 10 

Jayasirhha Siddhardja 

The next king Siddharaja built the temple of Rudramahalaya, 
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which is said to have been one of the largest temples ever 
built in India. 11 Merutuhga relates that after this temple was 
completed, “the king caused to be made figures of distinguished kings, 
lords of horses, lords of elephants, and lords of men, and so on, and 
caused to be placed in front of them his own statue, with its hands 
joined in an attitude of supplication, and so entreated that, even if the 
country were laid waste, this temple might not be destroyed.’’ 115 But this 
pious wish of the great monarch was not respected by the Muslim 
invaders who demolished the temple, and even to-day a part of the 
magnificent temple of Siddharaja is being used as a store-house and a 
mosque by some Muslims. 13 

The next great achievement of Siddharaja was the excavation of 
the Sahasraliriga lake which was so named because it contained a 
thousand sivaliriga temples around it. It had however other temples 
also which are recorded in a late work called the SarasvalT-purdna which 
will be noted later in this chapter. 

Kit marapdla 

Kumarapala, the next king, is chiefly remembered to-day as a cham¬ 
pion of the Jaina faith, but it should be remembered that he is called 
k Mdhasvara-nrip-agranih ’, that is the leader of the princes who worship 
Mahcsvara, in the Veravai inscription. This epithet was certainly well 
deserved, for both the inscription mentioned above, the Dvydsraya, and 
the other chronicles state that Kumarapala restored the temple of 
Somanatha. 11 Mcmachandra further credits him with having built the 
temple of siva-Kedaranatha and of Kumarapalesvara, being bidden to 
do so in a dream by Siva. 15 

The Dvydsraya of Hemachandra, and for all practical purposes, the 
Prabandhachinldmani of Merutuhga come to a close with the reign of 
Kumarapala, so that very little is known of the building activities of 
the successors of Kumarapala. This does not mean that the Chaulukya 
kings stopped erecting temples; on the contrary the inscriptions of Rhlma 
II show that he kept up the tradition of his ancestors. From one of 
his inscriptions we learn that Sumaladevi, the queen had built a temple 
called Sumalesvara, 10 and another of his inscriptions reveals that his 
other queen, LTladevT, had built the temples of Bhlmesvara and Liles vara. 
At Somanath, Bhlma built the Mcghanada, which according to the 
inscription of Bhava Brihaspati (BH. Ins., 208) was a temple. But 
Srldhara’s prasasli mentions that Bhlma built the ‘ Somesvara-niarjfjapa' 
called ‘Meghadhvani’, which indicates that he constructed an additional 
hall to the temple of Somanatha. However, the greatest architectural 
monument of the reign of Bhlma II is Tejahpala’s temple on Mt. Abu, 
where Vimala in the reign of Bhima I had built his equally celebrated 
shrine. 
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besides the king, the feudatory princes and even private citizens 
built temples to increase their spiritual merit or that of their relations. 
Therefore, all the temples mentioned above, as well as those which 
follow, are in a way memorial structures erected to commemorate the 
builder or his ancestor or his near relation. Thus we find Lavana- 
nrasada built the temples of Analesvara and Salakhanesvara for the 
spiritual benefit of his father Anala or Ana (Sk. Arnoraja) and his 
mother Salakhanadcvl. 17 Lavanaprasada’s son VIrama built a temple 
called VTrameSvara and obtained two separate grants from Bhima II for 
the maintenance of his temple. 18 In Talaja in Saurashtra, the Mchr 
king Jagamalla made certain grants to several Siva temples. Tripurantaka, 
the Saiva ascetic, also built several Siva temples out of his own earnings 
at Soinanath. 19 Tripurantaka claims to have visited many temples from 
Kcdaranatha in the Garhwal hills in the north to Ramesvaram in the 
south. Later he carnc and settled at Devapattana where the chief temple 
priest Ganda Brihaspati made him Ary a and Mahattara. The exact 
meaning of the terms Ary a and Mahattara in the present context is not 
clear. We know that Bhava Brhaspati received the same titles from 
Siddharaja about a century earlier, and in an inscription of G. E. 61, the 
Saiva ascetic Uditacharya is called an Ary a. 20 D. R. Bhandarkar follow¬ 
ing ihe Abhidhdnachinldmani translated Ary a as ‘owner’, and was of the 
opinion that Mahattara denoted an office. But the Gintra -prafasti 
definitely states that “the illustrious Ganda Brihaspati visibly the husband 
of Uma, having made him (Tripurantaka) an Arya, appointed him sixth 
Mahattara (v. 34) D. R. Bhandarkar thought that, as Tripurantaka was 
the owner of live temples, Ary a of this verse could be appropriately 
rendered as ‘owner’, but it is difficult to see how Ganda Brihaspati could 
have ‘appointed’ 'tripurantaka as an ‘owner’. It cannot be said that 
Brihaspati had paid the cost of the temples, for the inscription records 
that all expenses were .met by Tripurantaka out of his own earnings. 
Moreover, in the Soman a th a-pa t ta n r d-p rasas t i of Bhava Brihaspati, 
(WZKM, III, 1) it is stated that, Brihaspati was appointed a mahattara 
by the king, and that “when he (Brihaspati) settled his boundary in 
order, in order to renovate the (sacred) place he made the number of 
five hundred and five Aryas ( panchottaram panchakiiim Arydndrh) full.” 
Bidder suggested that the verse refers to a settlement of new inhabitants, 
but, it seems obvious that Brihaspati was appointing a class of temple 
officials, and that he was the first or the chief mahattara while 
Tripurantaka was the sixth. Hence it seems that Arya like Mahattara and 
Ganda were ranks in the hierarchy of the Saiva priests. 

Tripurantaka had erected five temples: the first was for the benefit 
of his mother and called after her MalhaneSvara; the second dedicated to 
Umapati was in memory of Tripurantaka’s benefactor Ganda Brihaspati, 
whose wife was named Uma; this lady too was not ignored since the third 
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temple was built for her spiritual welfare and called Umesvara; the 
remaining two temples, namely Tripurantakcsvara and Ramcsvara were 
built after the names of the founder and his wife for the increase of their 
spiritual merits. 

From the Kantcla inscription of Arjunadeva’s reign we learn that 
one Samantasiiiiha erected an image of Vishnu called Salaksha-Narayana 
to increase the merit of his dead brother named Salaksha. 21 Thus we see 
that memorial temples were not only built by the Saivas, but by the 
Vaishnavas as well. 

Besides these temples there were Saiva monasteries, of which two are 
known from inscriptions. One of these monasteries was at Mandali and 
was in charge of one Vedagarbharasi, who* is called ' Sthdnapali One of 
the inscriptions mentions Vedagarbharasi’s son called Somes vara, 22 which 
shows that superiors of monasteries in those days did not have to observe 
celibacy. The other monastery was at Arbuda under a Saiva ascetic 
called Kedararasi. 21 The most remarkable fact about this monastery was 
that a woman could be its spiritual head, for one of the spiritual ances¬ 
tors of KedararaSi, mentioned in the inscription, is a female ascetic named 
Y ages van (tapasvim vijayini Yagesvari) or Yogesvarl. The sister of 
Kedararasi, Mokshesvarl, an ascetic, ( brahmacharya-parayana ) herself had 
constructed a temple of Siva. 

Saiva Sects 
1. Lakulisa 

The worship of Lakullsa-Pasupata was the most popular among the 
Saiva cults of the period. In the Somanaiha-pattana -p rasasL i of the reign 
of Kumarapala, the temple priest Bhava Brihaspati is praised for possess¬ 
ing a body like that of Nakullsa, that is LakullSa. 21 The same Brihas¬ 
pati also claims to have been a preacher of Pasupata vows which at this 
period were indistinguishable from those of Lakulisa. To the same sect 
belonged Tripurantaka of the Cinir a-prasasti which records some tradi¬ 
tions about the origin of the sect. According to the Cinir a-pras as (i Laku- 
ll£a, who was an incarnation of Siva, first appeared in Karohana in Lata, 25 
and four sons of one Uluka became his disciples: they were Kusika, 
Gargya, Kaurusha, and Maitreya, and these four disciples gave their 
names to the four branches founded by them. Tripurantaka belonged to 
the Gargeya branch. Tripurantaka’s claim that Karohana in Lata was 
the birth place of Lakulisa is supported by the Karvan Mahatmyd. 2G 
According to the Sarasvati-purana , Siddharaja built a temple of Lakulisa. 27 

The origin of the Lakulisa 

The origin of the Lakulisa sect had been, till the discovery of the 
Mathura Pillar inscription of Chandragupta II, a matter of some contro¬ 
versy. But from that inscription it is now definitely learnt that in G.E. 61 
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(A.D. 380-81) there was a Mahesvara teacher called Uditadiarya, who was 
tenth in descent from one Kusika and fourth from one Parasara. This 
KuSika lias been identified by D. R. Bhandarkar with the Kusika of the 
Cintra -prasasti. As Uditadiarya was tenth in descent from Kusika, the 
direct disciple of Lakullsa, D. R Bhandarkar concluded that Lakuli the 
founder of the sect flourished in the first quarter of the second century 
A.D. 

Who were the Lakullsas ? 

According to R. G. Bhandarkar,-’ 4 Lakula was the general name by 
which the $aiva sects were called. This general name had for its basis the 
historical fact, noticed above, that a person of the name of Lakulin or 
Lakullsa founded a Saiva system corresponding to the Pancharatra 
system, which the Vdyu- and the Linga-puranas consider to be contem¬ 
poraneous with it. The other general name Pasupata arose by dropping 
the name of the human individual Lakulin and substituting that of the 
god Pasupati whose incarnation he was believed to be. But Lakulin or 
Lakullsa was the founder of the main Saiva system which was the same 
as that explained by Madhava as NakuliSa-Pasupata, and three other 
systems arose out of it in later times. These three were the Saiva, Kala- 
mukha, and Kapalika. 29 

Lakullsa riles 

The philosophy and the rites practised by the Lakullsas arc given in 
some detail in the Sarvadarsariasahgraha of Madhavacharya/ 10 It is not 
necessary for our present purpose to discuss the philosophy of the sect, 
but as the rites practised by the Lakullsas were somewhat peculiar, their 
description would afford an insight into a common religious practice of 
the period. Vidhi, rules of conduct of the Lakullsas, was one of the 
most important part of their religion. Bathing their bodies thrice a 
day in sand, lying down on ashes, making noises like aha aha , 
singing loudly the praises of their god, dancing either according to 
the science of dancing or any manner, curling the tongue and 
roaring like bulls,—which noise was called hiulukkara or noise like 
huduhg huduhg, —making prostrations and circumbulations, repeating 
the name of Siva, all these constituted their vrata or daily observances. 
But these strange acts were strictly forbidden to be practised in the 
presence of other persons. Moreover, the LakulTsa-Pasupatas were advised 
to behave like mad men: pretend to be asleep while lying awake, begging 
for food, shaking the limbs as if attacked by paralysis, walking like a 
person with rheumatic pains in his legs, or like a lame man, exhibiting 
signs of lust at the sight of a woman, and doing other acts such as making 
meaningless noises like mad men. To get rid of fastidiousness they were 
enjoined to beg for food and eat the remnants of the dishes of others.' 11 
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Chapaliya 

The Saiva seel mentioned in an Abu inscription of Bhlma IP 2 claims 
to have belonged to the Chapala golra. As the region round Abu was a 
principal centre of Lakullsa activities, it is quite likely to have been a 
branch of that sect. We have already seen that Lakullsa followers were 
divided into got ms , and it is quite likely that Chapala was one such 
gotra. Moreover most of the names of the leaders of the Chapala got ra 
end in rasi, which is known to have been a common custom of the Laku¬ 
llsa followers. The name Chapaliya is however peculiar and might have 
been related to the VdtulaUintra mentioned by Utpala in his commentary 
on the Brihal-sarhhitd. This (antra, accoring to Utpala, contained the des¬ 
cription of the rites according to which Siva ought to be worshipped. 
The VatuUUanlra evidently was the Pdsupalasdsfra, from which it seems 
that a sect of the Saivas were known as the I'dlulas.^ 

Other Saiva Sects 

We learn from the drama Mofiarajaparajaya (p 100) that when 
Kumarapala was about to prohibit the slaughter of animals he was 
approached by individual members of four sects who requested the king 
not to enforce his measures. The four sects were: (1) Kaula, who advo¬ 
cated unrestricted use of meat and wine; (2) Kapalika, who ale human 
flesh from the skull of a noble man; (3) Rahamana, who quoted Dhanika 
saying that there is no sin in eating meal; and (4) Ghatachalaka, who 
said that as there is no jiva, violence cannot be a sin, and quoted Brihas- 
pati (Stiraguru) to prove that there was no merit so that consequently 
there could be no sin. 

Of these fous sects, Kaula and Kapalika are well known branches of 
the Saivas. According to some Saiva dgamas , the Kaulas worshipped the 
adhara-chakra, the Kshapanakas worshipped the actual yoni and the 
trikonas, and the Kapalikas and the Digambaras worshipped all the 
objects worshipped by the first two sects. Both the Kaulas and the Kapa¬ 
likas belonged to the Vamacliari group. According to Krishna Miifra, the 
Digambaras and the Kapalikas quitted all other countries and gradually 
settled in Mfdava and the Abhira countries which were inhabited by 
sectaries holding extreme views ( pamara)** By Abhira country probably 
Saurashtra is meant. 

The Ghatachatakas, from the tenets which they are made to express 
in the drama, appear to be agnostics, and as they quote Suraguru, that is 
Brihaspati, it is evident that they represent a branch of the Gharvaka- 
ndstikas . 

The Rahamanas are difficult to be identified. They are made to 
quote Dhanika, but the identity of this Dhanika is not known. Accord¬ 
ing to Abul Faraj (A.D. 988) there was a sect of Hindus in India whom 
he calls Rahmar(n)iyya. The Rahmar(n)iyya were supporters of the 
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kings, their cult being rendering assistance to kings. According to Faraj 
members of this sect used to say, “God, exalted be He, made them kings. 
If we are slain in the service of kings, we reach paradise.' 1 Nainar 
suggests that Rahmar(n)iyya may be a corrupt form of Rajanuma- 
raniya, that is those who follow their king to death.'*'* The similarity 
between the names suggests that Raluimanas might have been corrupted 
by the Muslim writer into Rahmar(n)ivya. It is also possible that the 
writer of the drama had corrupted the name of some foreign sect into 
Rahamana. VVe know that during this period large number of Muslims 
and Parsis had settled in Gujarat. Did Yasahpala mean the follower of 
one of those religions when he wrote Rahamana ? 

Vaishnewism 

According to the Puranas, Dvaraka was the capital of 3 rl-Krishna so 
that Gujarat may claim to be the home land of Vaishnavisrn, but that cult 
had never taken deep roots in that country. None of the Ghaulukya 
kings, with the single exception of Siddharaja, are known to have erected 
any temple to Vishnu. Both the Dvyasraya and the Sarasvatv pur aria 
mention the temple of Dasavatara or ten incarnations of Vishnu erected 
by Siddharaja; according to Sarasvatl-purana it stood on the south-west 
(nairil) corner of the Sahasralihga lake. 90 But thereafter the Vaishnavas 
seem to have fallen from grace either in the closing period of Siddharaja's 
reign or in the early pari of the next reign, for we learn from an inscrip¬ 
tion that Rhava Brihaspati caused the grants of subsistence ( vritli) for the 
worship of Vishnu to be restored. 97 But the worship of Krishna probably 
received a fillip during the reign of Sarangadeva whose name indicate a 
Vaishnavitc leaning. The Anavada inscription of Sararigadeva’s reign 
shows that the Vaishnava cult had become popular, and the quotation 
from the Glta-Govinda at the beginning of the inscription probably is an 
index of the popularity of that work. 98 

Besides the king, some royal officers are also known to have built 
Vaishnava temples. The Dohad inscription shows that a minister of 
Jayasiriiha built a temple of Goga-Narayana at Dadhipadra. In the next 
reign some further grants to the same temple was made." In the reign 
of Bhlma II one of liis officers built a temple of KcSava." Some of these 
temples received grants from the customs houses. 

Worship of Vishnu appears to have been popular but unfortunately 
monumental survey has, hitherto, failed to reveal but a few Vishnu 
shrines, though images of Vishnu and Krishna have been found. From 
the available images of Krishna it appears that the form of Trail ok ya- 
mohana was popular. From the episodes depicted in the ceilings of Abu, 
Manod, Somanath, and Mangrol it appears that the popular episodes in 
Krishna’s life during this period were Kaliyadamana and Govardhana - 
dfiarana: u Hemachandra in his Dvyasraya mentions several incarnations 
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of Vishnu and from the commentary of Abhayatilaka Gani, it appears 
that the popular Krishna legends in addition to those mentioned above 
were the following: (1) the killing of Kesi by Krishna in Vrindavana, 
(2) Killing of Karn&i by Krishna at Mathura, (3) the legend of the fish 
incarnation and the rescue of the Vedas, (4) the legend of Vishnu and 
Bali, (5) the sport of Krishna with the cowherds on the banks of the 
Jumna where Krishna once killed a snake; Abhayatilaka Gani further 
adds that during his childhood out of fear of Kaiiisa, Krishna used to live 
with Nanda at Gokula. 42 These are all common stories from the Krishna 
legend, but their mention by Hemachandra and his commentator shows 
that the Krishna cult was popular in Gujarat during this period, a point 
which will appear later to be of some importance. 

Images of Vishnu and his avataras, sometimes the Dasdvatdra rnurli 
including Buddha have been found. 43 According to Hemachandra, 
Siddharaja installed images of Dasavatara (I)V, XV, v. 119). The venera¬ 
tion for Dasavatara might have been due to the influence of the Gita - 
Govinda which enjoyed great popularity during this period. A verse 
from the Dasavatdra~stolra is inscribed as a mahgala sloka at the begin¬ 
ning of the Anavada inscription of A.I>. 1291. But it seems that the 
famous work of Jayadeva was well known to the commentator Abhaya¬ 
tilaka Gani who wrote his commentary in A. D. 1255. For, commenting 
on a verse of the Dvydsraya he explains chhanda as Jayadevadi Vedo vd. A 1 
There can hardly be any doubt that Abhayatilaka Gani in mentioning 
Jayadeva in the context of metre was referring to the celebrated author 
of Gita-Govinda, which had been written about half a century before the 
commentary of the Dvydsraya. By comparing Jayadeva’s work with the 
Vedas, Abhayatilaka Gani was following the practice of the orthodox 
Vaishnavas who describe the Gita-Govinda as the Vaishnava Veda, though 
we may assume that to a learned man like Abhayatilaka, it was the metre 
of the Gita-Govinda which was really appealing. 

The popularity of the Gita-Govinda brings us to the question 
whether the erotico-mysticism made popular by Jayadeva had its follow¬ 
ers in Gujarat during this period. We have already seen that the Vrindd - 
vana-lild of Krishna was popular which might have been due to the teach¬ 
ings of Srimad'Bhdgavata, which also describes the dalliance of Krishna 
with the milk maids on the banks of the Jumna. Whether the Bhdgavala 
was responsible or not, later a form of worship of Krishna developed in 
which the devotee, even when he w^as a man, asumed the role of a female 
lover of Krishna,—in fact one of the milk maids of Vrindavana. 

Apart from the popularity of the Gita-Govinda there is evidence to 
show that there were followers of the sakhl-bhava in Gujarat during this 
period. It is first indicated in a verse of the Dvydsraya in commenting on 
which Abhayatilaka Gani explained chhanda as stated above; the verse 
is as follows; 
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adhiyanair-dinam api chhando nagrdhi rridnavaih 
Gopigityd hrid-odbhrdniaih samena vishamena cha (DV, HI, v. 7) 
(Though the young students studied the metres (Veda or the works of 
Jayadeva et cetera), they failed to understand both the easy and the diffi¬ 
cult verses as their heart was bewildered by the song of the milk maids). 15 
It has already been explained that Abhayatilaka Gani has equated 
chhanda of this verse with the work of Jayadeva, and it seems at first sight 
that his explanation of gopi-gita is also uncommon; for first he states that 
the gopi-gita was the song sung by the go pis, and next states that the 
go pis were the women who watched over the ia/i paddy. 40 The only 
explanation that can be offered for this peculiar explanation is that pro¬ 
bably any woman who sang a gopi-gita assumed for the time being the 
role of a milk maid, in order to bring into full play the devotional aspect 
of the song which she was singing. It is however clear that w r c have 
Hemachandra’s statement that during his days the heart of a young 
student was peculiarly susceptible to the gopi-gita, which was during his 
time popular enough to be sung by the women folk of the farmers as 
they watched over the ripening paddy of autum. This gopi-gita, it is 
hardly necessary to point out, must have been the songs depicting 
Krishna's dalliance with the milk maids of Vrindavana, and Abhayatilaka 
Gani’s interpretation of the word chhanda as the ‘works of Jayadeva el 
cetera’ occurring in the same verse docs not seem to be entirely un¬ 
intentional. This gopi-gita, bears most probably an allusion to the cele¬ 
brated song of the Gopls in the Rdsapahchddhydya of the Sfimad-Bhaga- 
vala (X, 31). 

But of greater importance for our present purpose is another state¬ 
ment of Hemachandra relating to this cult of sakhi-bhava which occurs 
in the T vis h as h t iba l d k dp u rush a c h a ri / a, where he makes Vasupujya de¬ 
nounce the sect in the form of a question while delivering a sermon: 
“What dharma is there ... of those who teach dharma by vows consisting 
of imitation of women ?“ 47 As almost in the sentence following the one 
quoted here Hemachandra makes Vasupujya denounce exactly in the 
same language the practices of another sect which can be easily identified 
with the Lakullsas, who were quite prominent during his time, there is 
hardly any doubt that the sect which preached the imitation of women 
as a part of their religion was also flourishing during Hemachandra s 
time. 

Evidently therefore, the cult of Krishna and the go pis, which later 
found expression in the illustrated manuscripts of the Bhdgavata, the 
Gita-Govinda, and the Bdla-Gopdla-stuti found in Gujarat, 18 were already 
popular to such an extent during the period under review as to receive 
a veiled censure from Hemachandra, which however, as later develop¬ 
ments were to show, failed to have any effect in a country where was 
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situated the traditional capital of Krishna, visited as a holy place by all 
Vaishnavas of repute. 

It is however difficult to say whether the sakki-bhava form of wor¬ 
ship of Krishna also included the recognition of Radha in Gujarat during 
this period. The popularity of Jayadeva’s work, of which the main 
theme is a description of the love of Radha and Krishna, would induce 
one to believe that Radha was already included in the Vaishnava pan¬ 
theon. It has also to be remembered that the Anavada inscription, which 
opens with a verse from the Gita-Govinda, states that there was a stage 
(prekshanika) in the temple for the benefit of which certain taxes were 
imposed. As Gita-Govinda is a work which lends itself easily to be adopt¬ 
ed for the stage, it is possible that it was actually performed in the audi¬ 
torium of the temple. It is however not possible to conclude on tills 
slender evidence that Radha was worshipped along with Krishna, even 
if we suppose that a play in which she figures prominently was actually 
staged inside a Krishna temple. But we like to point out that the exalta¬ 
tion of Radha is a distinctive feature not only of Jayadeva’s work, but of 
Brahmavaivarta-purdiia and of the Nimbarka sect as well, and it has been 
suggested that the Radha legend which supplied inspiration to Jayadeva, 
Nimbarka, and the writer of the Brahmavaivar la-pur ana, must be traced 
to a source different and earlier than Srimad-Bhdgavata: i0 It was pro¬ 
bably during the 12th century A.D. that the Nimbarka doctrine of the 
worship of Radha and Krishna was becoming prominent in the south, 
and it is possible that the currents of Radha-Krishna worship set into 
motion by Jayadeva and Nimbarka met at Dvaraka, which formed then, 
as later, a great meeting place for the Vaishnavas who flocked there from 
all over India. Hence though it cannot be definitely said that Radha 
was worshipped in Gujarat during this period, the possibility can neither 
be entirely ruled out. 

It is however strange that though Gujarat included both Somanath 
and Dvaraka, not a single great 6aivite or Vashnavite teacher was born 
in that, country since Lakulin's time. The honour of securing for 
Gujarat a permanent place in the history of mediaeval Indian culture, 
rests mainly with the Svetambara Jainas, and particularly with Hema- 
chandra. 

Surya 

Sun was worshipped in Gujarat from early times. The Mandasor 
stone inscription of Kumaragupta I records that a guild of silk weavers 
from Lata erected at Mandasor in A.D. 437-8 a magnificent temple of 
Sun. 50 The same guild had the temple restored to its original splendour 
when parts of it fell into disrepair about thirty six years after its con¬ 
struction. As the members of the guild hailed from Lata, it may be 
presumed that the worship of Surya was popular in that country. 
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Burgess in his Architectural Antiquities of Northern Gujarat 51 
mentions the discovery of many old Sun temples from the Gupta to 
the late mediaeval period, from Multan down to Gutch. Widespread 
prevalence of the Sun-cult all over Gujarat is substantiated by a 
number of inscriptions and the distribution of monumental remains of 
the cult at Modhera (11th century A.D.), Thana and Prabhasa (14th 
century A.D.), as well as by the discovery of numerous stone sculptures 
of the pantheon. 52 

The most important Sun temple of the period was the one at 
Modhera built during the reign of Bhlma I. Hemachandra does not 
refer to any Sun temple built by Siddharaja, but the SarasvatVPura^a 
states that by the side of the Sahasralihga lake Siddharaja had erected 
a Sun temple called the temple of Bhayalasvaml. This peculiar name, 
it appears from the Purana, was given to the temple because Siddha¬ 
raja had pleased the Sun god by going to VidiSa on the Vetravatl river. 
Bhayalasvaml may be reminiscent of BhaiUasvdmi-inahd-dvddasaha, the 
administrative unit mentioned in an inscription, but it is difficult to 
agree with the view that the temple must have had some connection 
with that district because of the phonetic resemblance between 
the two names. It is of course possible that Siddharaja had forcibly 
carried away a Sun image for his temple from Malava. It should be 
noted that Bhaillasvanh means Sun. 52 * 

From an inscription we learn that the famous Jaina minister 
Vastupala had installed two images of RatnadcvT and RajadevI, consorts 
of Surya. 53 In Kheralu, the chief town of the Taluka of that name, 
has been found an image of the solar deity with his consorts. Accord¬ 
ing to the inscription on the pedestal of the central image, these sculp¬ 
tures were set up in V.S. 1293. 54 Several such images arc to be seen 
at Pattan and other places. 

The existence of a Sun temple in V.S. 1354 is shown by the 
Muralidhar inscription of that year, in which the man gala verses are in 
praise of Sun and two verses (vv. 20-1) refer to the attainment of 
Suryaloka by a warrior, so that it is evident that the prasasti was 
composed in connection with the erection of a Sun temple. 55 

Composite figures of Sun and Vishnu are known to exist to-day in 
such temples as that of Surya-Narayana. 66 It has also been held that 
Bala-Narayana and Rupa-Narayana mentioned in an inscription might 
have represented the composite aspect of Vishnu and Siva. While it 
is difficult to accept this view, it seems that Dharmaditya, for whom a 
swing was erected by an officer of Kumarapala, was a composite figure 
of Sun and Vishnu, since Dharina is known to be one of the minor 
incarnations of Vishnu. 67 

The prevalence of the large number of composite figures of Sun 
—both Chaulukyan and non-Chaulukyan—found in Gujarat, leads us to 
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suggest that the deity in the Tripurusha temples erected by MCdaraja 
I and Bhlma I were composite images of Surya, who is invoked in the 
Mdrkandeya-purdna (CIX, v. 71) in the following verse: 

Brdhml Mahesvan chaiva Vaishnavi chaiva te tanuh 
tridkd yasya svarupantu Bhdnor-bhdsvdn prastdalu 
(Brahma’s Siva’s, and Vishnu’s bodies are the same as the body of the 
resplendent Sun whose special nature is threefold indeed. May the 
Sun be gracious!) A characteristic image of this nature is the three¬ 
faced and eight-armed seated composition which is found in a shrine 
dedicated to Surya inside the compound of the Limboji Mata’s temple 
at Dclrnal, northern Gujarat. .Of the three faces, that on the proper 
right is probably of Brahma, on the proper left of Siva, and the one 
in the centre of Surya (Vishnu- or Surya-Narayana ,r>8 ). Burgess remarks 
on this curious sculpture: “In one figure the four divinities, Vishnu, 
Siva, and Brahma, or the Trimurti—wiith Surya, appear blended; or shall 
we rather say it represents a Vaishnava Trimurti, with Surya-Narayana 
as the central figure, seated on his vdhana Garuda?” 59 

The worship of Revanta, who is described as the son of Surya in 
the Puranas, was also prevalent in Gujarat. This we learn from the 
Vanthali inscription of Sarahgadcva’s reign which opens with an 
invocation to god Revan ta. (PO, III, 2(>) 

Ganesa 

Ganesa was worshipped, but he was generally associated with some 
other god or goddess. In the Gala inscription of Siddharaja mention 
is made of a temple of BhattarikadevI and a Vinayaka. Vinayaka is a 
name of Ganesa, while Bhattarikii means a family deity, and Devi is a 
name of Durga. Hence Bhattarika-DevT seems to mean that the 
family deity w r as Durga, along with whom Ganesa was worshipped. 
The Talwara image inscription of Siddharaja is incised on the pedestal 
of Ganapati. (RMR, 1915, 2) Reference to Ganesa is also found in the 
Muralidhar inscription referred to above, which begins with an invoca¬ 
tion to Vigraharaja, i.e. Ganesa. The inscription of Vastupala men¬ 
tioned above in connection with the installation of solar images, also 
records the erection of a mandapa to the Ganesa temple at Ghumli. 

Sit aid 

STtala, the goddess of small-pox, seems also to have been known. 
The disease from which Vallabharaja died is called by Abhayatilaka 
Gani as ‘Sltala’ and from the description of the disease it is apparent 
that the commentator w^as referring to the small-pox/* 0 This identifica¬ 
tion is confirmed by the statement of Merutuhga who states that 
Vallabha died of Sili-roga that is small-pox. G1 There are also archaeo¬ 
logical evidence in the shape of temples and images which prove the 
existence of this cult since at least the 12th century A.D. Thus at 
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Modhcra has been found a figure which is riding naked on an animal 
which is either an ass or a buffalo; the goddess has ten hands, the lowest 
two holds akshamdld (?) and kamandulu, while two others hold up a 
winnowing basket over her head; other hands are indistinct. Another 
figure apparently of the same goddess was found at Sejakpur where too 
the goddess is seated on an ass holding a winnowing basket over her 
head. 02 These images correspond roughly with the following descrip¬ 
tion of the goddess which Forbes found in a book current in his time: 
“She is naked, seated on a donkey, wearing a broken winnowing basket 
on her head with the pad of a water vessel in one hand and a besom 
in the other.” 63 The association of the winnowing basket with Si'tala 
is probably responsible for the taboo still current in Gujarat of not 
holding a winnowing basket over anyone lest that person should be 
attacked with Si tala, that is small-pox. 01 
Saindhavi & other goddesses 

Another goddess mentioned in the Dvydsraya is Saindhavi, who w ? as 
worshipped on a grand scale on Mount Abu. But it is not possible to 
identify her nor the goddesses SrI-Matadevi, SrT-VahusrinadevT and 
Gharghari. 03 


R eligious FestivaIs 

1. Durga Pujd 

The worship of mother goddess Durga is quite old and so far as 
Gujarat is concerned there is iconographic evidence to show that she 
w r as worshipped as Sarvamangala in A.D. 1150. 00 It has already been 
pointed out above in connection with the worship of Ganesa, that the 
goddess Bhattarika-DevI mentioned in an inscription represented Durga 
a family deity. Bhattarika is also mentioned in another inscrip¬ 
tion found in the same place. We also learn front the Prabandha- 
chintdmani that Durga was worshipped as a family deitv during this 
period, and to Her the devotee went for omens. 07 

The popularity of Durga is also shown in the work of the court 
poet of the Vaghelas, Some^vara, who wrote a long poetical work called 
Surathotsava. The work is divided into fifteen cantos and the plot is 
the same as that of the Saplasati or Devitnahdlmyd of the MdrJtaijuJeya - 
piirdna. At the beginning Somesvara addresses various deities devoting 
the first five stanzas to BhavanT or Durga. The story is then related 
in thirteen cantos and describes how r a powerful king called Suratha lost 
his kingdom due to the treachery of his minister; thereafter Suratha 
was advised to propitiate Bhavani in order to regain his kingdom and 
several stories of the restoration of fallen fortunes through the grace 
of the goddess is related, during the course of which is described the 
destruction of Dhumralochana and Sambhu, which indeed forms the 
principl action described in the work. Suratha then propitiated 
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Bhavam by means of liis austerities and regained his kingdom where he 
ruled for a thousand years. 

The Surat ho tsava and the other evidences cited above undoubtedly 
show that Durga was worshipped at this time in Gujarat; fortunately 
we arc in possession of better and more detailed description of Her 
worship during this period from which it appears that Durga worship 
was not only popular but was the first of a series of religious festivities 
which started from the first day of the bright half of ASvina and ended 
with the Divali and the following day which was the first day of the 
new year. Most of this information is given by Hemachandra and his 
commentator, but other Chroniclers like Rajak'khara, Jayasiriiha Suri, 
and Jina-mandana also supply useful details. 

We shall first take up the story related by Rajasekhara, Jayasimha 
Suri, and Jina-mandana. 08 All the three authors write the same 
anecdote, namely, that Kumarapala, after he had prohibited the 
slaughter of animals, was approached by the priests of the temple of 
KanthesvarT, the tutelary deity of his dynasty, who requested the king 
to allow them to celebrate Her worship in the normal manner, that is 
by sacrificing 700 he-goats and 7 buffaloes on the 7th of the bright half 
of Alvina, 800 he-goats and 8 buffaloes on the 8th and 900 he-goats 
and 9 buffaloes on the 9th day of the bright half of ASvina. Kumara¬ 
pala in a quandry asked Hemachandra for advice whereupon the monk 
told him to shut the animals in the room where the deity was, for one 
night. It was done and when the next morning .the doors of the 
temple were opened the animals were found to be as alive as ever and 
Hemachandra satisfied the king, if not the priests, that the goddess was 
not really after the blood of the animals or she would have eaten them 
during the night. The story does not end here but for our purpose it 
has no further interest, for we learn that on the 7th, 8th, and 9th day 
of the bright half of Asvina mother goddess was worshipped, one of 
the rituals being the sacrifice of animals. Al-Beruni has quoted a 
passage from Varahamihira which indicates that during this time the 
image of Durga was composed along with her two sons, Kshetrapala 
and Vinayaka. Gy 

KanthesvarT was most probably the goddess installed by Vanaraja 
in the immediate neighbourhood of his palace, presumably in 
Anahilapataka. The worship of KanthesvarT seems to have been 
popular with the Ghapotkatas for king Agadeva of the same dynasty is 
also said to have built another temple of KanthesvarT in Karkara. 70 
The KanthesvarT mentioned by the three Chroniclers seem to have been 
the one at the capital. 

The story of KanthesvarT and the suspension of animal slaughter 
during her worship seem to be confirmed by Hemachandra himself, for 
we find in the Dvyasraya —in the verse praising the non-slaughter mea- 
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sures of Kumarapala 71 —the statement, * balimapa na devatdpi that is 
even the gods did not receive any bali or animal sacrifice. This is 
explained by Abhayatilaka Gani as follows: ChaiiL&k-adi-devy-dpi napa 
na lebhe, from which it is clear that the prohibition applied to goddess 
Chandika. It is therefore not unreasonable to conclude that 
KantheSvarl, the goddess mentioned by the three Chroniclers, was a 
form of Chandika, and Hemachandra at the time of composing the 
verse had in mind the stopping of sacrifices at Her temple. Probably 
Hemachandra had a share in putting a stop to the slaughter of animals 
during the worship, which made him pass over in silence the whole 
incident. It may be noted here that three temples dedicated to Chandika, 
and situated at Somanath, is mentioned in Bhava Brihaspati’s praMsli. 
(WZKM, III, 1) 

Hemachandra, or rather his commentator Abhayatilaka Gani, has 
left a very good description of the Durga -pilja in which no animal was 
sacrificed. 72 Moreover, Hemachandra has made it abundantly clear that 
the autumn ( Sarat) was the main festive season of the year when the 
natural beauty of the country was at its best and the harvest was 
gathered. 73 Indeed the description of the autumnal festival in Gujarat 
during this period as depicted in the Dvydiraya reminds one at once 
of the present day autumnal Durga-pt7/a and other religious festivals 
in Bengal, and it will be clear as we proceed that the two differed only 
in some non-essential details.. 

Hemachandra does not use the word Durga-p?7/V7, but the word 
k navdha\ and in the course of his explanation of the word naif aha, 
Abhayatilaka Gani informs us that this navdha consisted of a worship 
which began from the first day of the bright half of Asvina and lasted 
for nine days and was called ‘ navardtra ’. During this time Veda was 
chanted by the Brahmacharins, who used to lie on the bare ground 
and fasted till the MahanavamT, on which day they completed the read¬ 
ing of the pa ray ana; then they read the verses in praise of Chandika, 
evidently from the Devi-Mdhdtrnyd of the Markandeya-purdna from 
which Abhayatilaka Gani quotes a verse to show that the worship of 
Chandi during the autumn was highly beneficial. 71 Abhayatilaka Gani 
further informs us that a pitcher full of rich incenses like kumkuma et 
cetera and water was placed in front of a Brahma (Brahma) image made 
of one hundred darbha grasses. (This worship of mother goddess where 
the image is replaced by a pitcher is still practised in Bengal and is 
called a ghata-puja.) On the VijayadagamI day this pitcher was dis¬ 
carded and the Brahmins or the Brahmachaiins went to the houses of 
their rich yajamanas, that is persons who had paid for the worship; the 
yajamdnas waited in their houses dressed in their best finery with fruits 
in their folded hands, and the Brahmanas after chanting peace hymn$ 
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sdnti-mantra ) sprinkled the yajamanas with blessed water (sari t aye 
‘ hhishinchanti ). 75 

In another verse, 70 Hemachandra uses the word *mahd-navamV , 
which is explained by Abhayatilaka Gani as the 9th day of the bright 
half of Asvina. Hemachandra states that on the day after the maha- 
navarm —which his commentator informs us was the vijayadasami —it 
was considered auspicious to start for the eastern direction, it being 
considered auspicious to start for the western regions on all other days. 
7'his ceremony of starting for the east was known as the sitnalahghanam. 

It should be explained here that Hemachandra introduces this verse 
to describe the beginning of Mularaja’s campaign against Graharipu. 
It is known that during a later period the Hindu princes such as the 
Marathas started their campaign on the Dussera day which coincided 
with the Vijayadasami and represented practically the same festival. It 
is possible that the Chaulukyas too followed this custom, though they 
are not known to start on an annual campaign like the Marathas. 

Indrapujd 

The Indra -pfijd coincided with the Durga ,-pujd. It is mentioned 
by Hemachandra in his Dxryasraya, 71 where it is described at some 
length by Abhayatilaka Gani, but both of them state that the festival 
was held to get a good harvest of paddy. Abhayatilaka Gani says that 
a banner at the end of a long post was set up on the occasion which 
lasted from the 8lh day of the blight half to the full moon day of 
Asvina. To prove the ancient sanction of the Indrix-pujd Abhayatilaka 
Gani then quotes from the Bhavishyot lard-purana and the V ardhamihira- 
sarhhila. But Hemachandra himself gave a description of the mythical 
origin of the India-/?77/a in his Trishashlisaldkdpurushacharita, where he 
states as follows: “Bharata set up a Sakra-finger made of jewels and 
made an eight day festival .... Beginning then and even now (that 
is during Hemachandra’s time) there is an Indra festival celebrated by 
the people after erecting an Indra pillar.” 78 

Dlvdti 

According to Hemachandra the fortnight which followed the 
Alvina purnimd, was known as Dipotsava paksha, that is ‘the fortnight 
of the illumination festival’. This dipotsava is explained by Abhaya¬ 
tilaka Gani as ' dipdlikd \ 79 In his Desindmamdld Hemachandra uses the 
words divdtl and dipdlikd as the Sanskrit equivalents of the DeSi word 
jakkharaUT, from which it appears that all the three terms were in use 
during his time. It may be noted here that jakkharatfi evidently was 
derived from yaksharatri mentioned by Vatsyayana. 80 

Merutuhga also mentions the divdtl festival in course of an 
absurd story 81 which relates how Siddhar^ja flew on the back of Barbara 
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to Kollapura in order to give convincing proof of his skill as a magician 
to the king of that place. From the rest of this incredible story we 
learn that in Kollapura the goddess Mahalakshml was worshipped a few 
days before divali, which is probably true as one of the birudas of the 
Silaharas who at that time ruled at Kolhapura was ‘ &rl-Mahalakshml - 
devl-labdhax>ara-prasdda\ 82 It is learnt from the Sara.svatl-puratja that 
Siddharaja had installed an image of Mahalakshml on the bank of the 
Sahasraliriga lake called KollapTtha or Kolia TTrtha/' 1 It is difficult 
to trace the origin of the name KollapTtha, but it may indicate some 
connection with Kollapura, where according to Meruttmga, Siddharaja 
worshipped Mahalakshml. But KollapTtha might also have been named 
after KolladevT whose temple according to the SarasixiUpurana, stood 
on the same bank. However it is possible that before the dtvdli, Maha¬ 
lakshml was worshipped/ 1 

Al-Berun i has left a graphic account of the diva IT. “The 1st 
Karttika, or new moon’s day,” states the Muslim traveller, “when the 
sun marches in Libra, is called dlvdll. Then people bathe, dress 
festively, make presents to each other of betel leaves and areca nuts; 
they ride to the temples to give alms and play merrily with each other 
till noon. In the night they light a great number of lamps in every 
place so that the air is perfectly clear. The cause of this festival is 
that LakshmT, the wife of Vasudeva, once a year liberates Bali, the son 
of Virochana .... Therefore the festival is called Valirajya.” ,sr * 

In this passage al-Beruni has committed the facile error of confus¬ 
ing the three festivals of which the last two namely dlvdll and Bali- 
pujd succeeded without any interval; regarding LakshmT-/n7/« it has 
been already stated that probably Mahalakshml was worshipped im¬ 
mediately before dlvdll. 

Bali-pujd 

In the Dvyasraya Hemachandra mentions the Ba!i-m«/?« and we 
learn that the festivities in connection with Bal i-maha —which is 
explained by Abhayatilaka Gani as Balirdjyadina —was held on the 1st 
day of the bright half of Karttika, that is the day following the dlvdll, 
which was also the last day of the year. Howevei from the descriptions 
added by the Gani based on the Bhavishya-purdna, from which he 
quotes freely, it is evident that the ceremony of the Balirnaha started 
on the dlvdll night, though the real celebrations of the festival were 
held on the next day, which was also the New Year's Day. On the 
Bali -tnaha day (probably on the New Year’s Day) the people put on 
their best garments and made obeisance to (elder) sisters (and mothers), 
and daughters-in-law made obeisance to their mothers-in-law, who blessed 
them with a mark of sandal paste and wished them prosperity and 
long life untramelled by any danger. 80 
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Summer and the Spring festival 

Hemachandra in a verse of the Dvydsraya 87 mentions two festivals, 
which he calls ‘summer (festival)’ and ‘ dola* (gnshmadolayoh) and 
these two festivals according to him were held in the months o£ 
Phalguna and Chaitra respectively. 

Gush ma-parva 

In commenting on the verse mentioned above, Abhayatilaka Gani 
explains that the Summer festival or gnshma-parva was held on the 
full moon day of Phalguna, to drive away the demoness Dhundha. 
The commentator then quotes from the BhavishyoLtara-purana to show 
that the festival originated when Dhundha, during the reign of Raghu, 
was creating havoc (upadrava) amongst the children. Since then the 
custom originated according to which on the full moon night of 
Phalguna, the children were securely placed inside a room where they 
were provided with good food ( guda and pakkanna ) while their elders 
kept vigil outside the room. On the occasion of this Summer festival, 
adds Abhayatilaka Gani, Somanatha was particularly worshipped by 
all sections of the people. 

Dola 

The dola or dola festival was held, according to Abhayatilaka Gani, 
on the 14th day of the bright half of Chaitra. On that day, he adds, 
Sambhu with Gaurl was placed on a swing with great eclat (yatotra 
Sambhur-Gauri-sahito mahotsavena doldmaruroha). Abhayatilaka Gani 
then quotes from the Bhavishyottara-purdna again to show the origin and 
the result of observing the festival, and adds that on this occasion too, 
the dola festival of Somanatha was observed by all the sections of the 
people (asmims-cfia parvani Somanathasya chaLur-varyairmahd-visiarena 
dola-mahotsavah kriyaie ). 88 

From an inscription of the reign of Paramara Udayaditya (El, 
XXIII, 134) we learn that a festival ( parva ) called Damanaka was held 
on the 14th day of the bright half of Chaitra, and was undoubtedly the 
counterpart of the dola-parva of Gujarat. According to Hemadri, Dama¬ 
naka was a spring festival when a branch of the damana tree was offered 
to Siva or Vishnu with a prayer to either of them and to Madana for the 
happiness and the felicity of the whole household. ( Smjiti'kaustabha , 

l9 >- 

The celebration of the dola-parva is also known from the prologue 
of the shadow play Dutdhgada, which was composed by the order of the 
court of Mahdrdjddhirdja Tribhuvanapaladeva on the occasion of the 
spring festival when the procession of the divine and glorious Kumara- 
palesvara was celebrated on the occasion of the dola-parva at Devapat- 
tana, that is Somanath. KumarapaleSvara was evidently the Siva image 
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to which a temple was dedicated by Kumarapala, and this statement of 
Dutdngada shows that not only was the festival observed in the famous 
temple of Somanatha, as related by Abhayatilaka Gani, but it was pro¬ 
bably a custom to observe the festival in all the Siva temples, though the 
presence of the king and the court on that day at Somanath on that 
occasion would indicate that people used to gather at Somanath to spend 
the dola day at that holy place. 

Regarding the performance of dramas during the spring festival, it 
may be mentioned here that we learn from the Dhar -prasasti of Arjuna- 
varman that the drama Parijatamanjari was acted for the first time 
during the Chaitra -parua, which is also called Vasantotsava . 89 

Arnalaka Ekddast 

The 11th day of the bright half of Phalguna was called the Amalaka 
ekadasi, and worship of Vishnu on that day was considered to be highly 
meritorious. Abhayatilaka Gani then quotes the Brahmandci’purdna to 
prove the ancient sanction of this worship, but in that Purana it is stated 
that the worship of Vishnu should be held on the 12th day of Phalguna'; 
this anomaly the commentator explains by asserting that the dvddasl 
mentioned in the Purana. really means that the vrata is to be performed 
on the 11th. 90 

Minor Festivals 

Hemachandra mentions the name of some festivals in his Desindm- 
amdld (DN) but except generally for his cryptic rendering of the Bcii 
words into its Sanskrit equivalent, he does not give any further details 
about such festivals. From their nature they seem to be of minor im¬ 
portance in comparison to those festivals described already. Below we 
give the names of the festivals with the explanations as given by Hema¬ 
chandra. 

1. Avaydro (I)N, 1, 32). This was a festival held in the month of 
Magha when one rubbed his teeth with sugarcane ( ikshu-danta-dhdvan - 
ddy-dchdrah). This may be related to the festival of Ikshubhahjana 
mentioned by Vatsyayana. Al-Beruni however says that, “On the 8th 
Asvayuja (Alvina), when the moon stands in the 19th station, Mula, 
begins the sucking of sugarcane. It is a festival holy to the MahanavamT, 
the sister (sic) of Mahadeva when they offer the first fruit of sugar and 
all other things to her image which is called BhagavatT”. 91 Al-Beruni 
probably saw the festival, but later got his details mixed up. 

2. Chhappantl (DN, III, 25). This was a religious observance 
(niyama-visesha) in which the picture of a lotus was drawn. 

3. Neddarid (DN, IV, 45). This was a festival held annually on 
the 10th day of the bright half of Bhadra. 

4. Poalao (DN, VI, 81). This was a festival held in the month of 
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Asvina in which the husband ate a cake received from the hands of his 
wife. 

5. Phaggu (DN, VI, 82). Hemachandra says that Phaggu was the 
Vasanlotsava. Most probably it was the same as dola-parua, which is 
described as Vasanlotsava in the prologue of Duldhgada. 

6. Bhduam (DN, VI, 103). This was a festival in honour of GaurT 
held in the month of Ashadha. 92 

7. Bhuanno (DN, VI, 107). This was a sacrifice in a ploughed land. 

8. Voralll (DN, VII, 81). This was a festival held on the 14th day 
of the bright half of Sravana. 93 According to al-Beruni the full moon 
day of Sravana was observed as a holy day held in honour of Somanatha 
and the people used to feed the Brahmins on that occasion. 9 * It seems 
that the two observances were related. 

9. Sugimhao (Sk. Sugnshmaka, DN, VIII, 39). This was a festival 
held in Phalguna and was probably the Summer festival held to drive 
away the demoness Dhundha already described. 

10. Three other festivals are mentioned in the CiniYi\-pmsasli. {): ' 
They are: — 

1. A festival held on the full moon day of Ghaitra. 

2. A festival held on the full moon day of Bhadrapada. 

3. Sivaratri. 

The first festival is obviously the Dolaparva, and Sivaratri is of course 
the famous festival held in honour of Siva even now. Al-Beruni states: 
“On the following night, i.e. that of the 16th (of Phalguna) called Siva¬ 
ratri, they worship Mahadeva during the whole night; they remain 
awake, and do not lie down to sleep, and offer to him perfumes and 
flowers”. 941 

Besides these festivals some days were considered auspicious or parti¬ 
cularly suitable for certain objects. They were the following: — 

1. Mahdlavakkho (Sk. Mahdlayd-paksha, I)N, VI, 127). This was 
the dark fortnight of Bhadrapada in which srdddhas for dead rela¬ 
tives were performed. Al-Beruni calls the same period pitripaksha , and 
states that during this fortnight people distributed alms in the name of 
their fathers. 97 This w r as probably the sraddha-paksha of autumn men¬ 
tioned by Abhayatilaka Gani, who states that during this period a man 
was expected to live as a brahmachdrin, and had to abstain from betels, 
tooth-brush (< danta-kdshlha), oils for anointing the body or in cooking, 
woman, osadhi , and food offered by others. Here Abhayatilaka Gani 
quotes a verse to the effect that if a man offered pirujaSj that is funeral 
oblations in Magha his eldest son was sure to die. 98 

2. Akshayatrif’iyd was also an occasion when funeral oblations were 
offered to dead relatives. In his Tnshashlisaldkdpurusha-charila , Hema- 
chandra gives his version of the origin of the custom which he states 
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continued to be observed during his time on the 3rd day of the bright 
half of Vaisakha." 

3. The ekadasi of Karttika, according to Abhayatilaka Gani, was 
marked as the day in which Vishnu woke up. 100 Al-Beruni gives a more 
detailed description of the festival which is as follows: “When in the 
month of Karttika the moon stands in the Revatl, the last of her 
stations, it is a feast day in commemoration of the waking of Vasudeva. 
It is called deotthini, i.e. the rising of the deva. Others add, besides, 
the condition that it must be the eleventh of the white half. Oil that 
day they soil themselves with the dung of the cows, and break fasting by 
feeding upon a mixture of cow’s milk, urine and dung. T his day is the 
first of the five days which are called Bhishma-panchardlri. They fast 
during them in honour of Vasudeva. On the second of them the 
Brahmanas break fasting, after them the others”. 101 

4. The GhaturmasT festivals arc mentioned by Hemachandra and 
explained by Abhayatilaka Gani. It may be mentioned here that it is 
a very old religious observance and is found mentioned in a pillar edict 
of Asoka. 102 With reference to Panini’s aphorism (V.I, 94) Patanjali 
defines the term thus: rhaturshu mdseshu bhnvd Chdtunndsi paurna - 
masl, that is the full moon which falls after a period of four months is 
called a GhaturmasT. The Kasika states: Chaturmast purnimdydh ndma 
Ashddhi Kart tiki Phdlgum , that is the GhaturmasT was observed on the 
full moon days of Ashadha (the initial month of the rainy season), 
Karttika (the initial month of the cold season), and Phalguna (the initial 
month of summer). Abhayatilaka Gani also explains GhaturmasT as: 
Chat ur mast nu yathd cJiaturshu mdseshu hhavd Chdiurmasy Ashddhi 
Kart tiki Phdlgunl vd purnima parvadinam hhavati. uyA It is clear there¬ 
fore that GhaturmasT continued to be a festival held on the days men¬ 
tioned above by Abhayatilaka Gani: 

4. While commenting on a verse of the Dvydsraya, Abhayatilaka 
Gani particularly mentioned four sahkrantis or last days of the month; 
they are Karka(ta), Dhanu, Makara, and Mithuna sahkrdntis. But 
Abhayatilaka Gani does not say whether festivals if any were held on 
those days. (DV,* V, v. 56). 

5. Ydtra or procession 

From the Gintra -prasasli (v. 68) we learn that the image of Soma- 
natha was taken out three times every year in a procession. The language 
used in this connection is Srl-Soma nat ha-prabh u-rdja-pd{ ikd-1 ray e, which 
has been correctly translated by Biihler as the ‘three royal processions’. 
The shadow play Diitdhgada also refers to the procession of the divine 
and glorious KumarapaleSvara held at Dcvapattana on the occasion of 
the dolapawa. The Kumarapale^vara was evidently the presiding deity 
of the Siva temple built by Kumarapala at Somanath mentioned by 
Hemachandra. The taking out of a Siva image in a procession is a very 
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old custom as wc leant from an inscription of the reign of Kumaragupta 
that the custom was prevalent in northern India in G.E. 117 (A.D. 
436-7). 101 


jainism 

The Jainas received the support of the Chaulukya kings almost from 
the very inception of the dynasty. We learn from the Varunasarmaka 
grant of V.S. 1033, that during the reign of Mularaja I, Yuvaraja Cha- 
mundaraja granted one field of land for the benefit of a jaina temple 
at Varunasarmaka which has been identified with the modern Vadsama 
in the Mehsana district. The inscription specifically mentions Jina- 
bHavana, Jina-bimbam , and Jina-puja, that is Jaina temple, an image of 
Jina, and his worship. 105 

The next Chaulukya king who is known to have come into close 
contact with the Jainas was Durlabharaja, the son of Chamunda. 
According to a tradition current in the YkXidrdVdXd-gachchha, a debate 
held in the court of Durlabha established this sect. This we learn from 
Jnanavimala, who, while giving the spiritual lineage of the Kharatara 
sect to which he belonged, states that the great Jaina monk Vardhamana 
Suri and his disciple Jinesvara defeated in A.D. 1024 the Chaityavasins 
at a debate held in the court of Durlabha. After their defeat the 
Chaityavasins in conformity with the conditions fixed before the debate 
took place, left the capital, and Durlabha pleased with the acumen of 
Jinesvara conferred on him the title of Kharatara, that is ‘the very keen 
(one)’. When Jinesvara Suri came to succeed Vardhamana, the sect 
came to be known by the epithet conferred on its brilliant head by the 
king. 100 

It seems that we have a reference to the same incident in a verse 
of the Diryasraya which may be translated as follows with Abhayatilaka 
Gani’s necessary explanations in parenthesis: “Being conversant (with) 
the categories of (Jaina metaphysics) he (Durlabha) paid homage to the 
learned saints; he repudiated the ekantavada (of the Buddhists) and 
thereby obtained purity himself”. 107 Commenting on this verse Abhaya¬ 
tilaka Gani—who belonged to the Kharatara sect—specifically mentions 
that Durlabha learnt the tenets of Jainism from Jinesvara Suri, and 
though he does not mention the debate, it may not be too far fetched to 
assume that Durlabha repudiated the Buddhist doctrines after Jinesvara 
had exposed their weakness in a debate. If this assumption is accepted, 
and Chaityavasins arc taken to be Buddhists, then it may be said that 
the lingering influence of Buddhism came to an end in Gujarat by A.D. 
1024. 

It should be noted that R. G. Bhandarkar was of the opinion that 
the Chaityavasins defeated by Jinesvara were members of a Jaina sect 
which advocated the propriety of residing in the temples. There might 
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or might not have been such a Jaina sect at that time, but by Chaitya- 
vasins, Buddhists might also be indicated. Though excepting for the 
commentary of Abhayatilaka Gani, there is no proof of the existence of 
Buddhism as a living religion during this period, we learn from two 
inscriptions of the Gujarat Rashtrakuta branch that Buddhism flourish¬ 
ed in their realm upto the end of the 9th Century A.D. The first of 
these two inscriptions records a grant by Dantivarman, son of Akala- 
varsha, to a Buddhist vihdra in Kampilya in Saka 789; 108 while the 
second inscription records a grant by Dhruva, another son of Akala- 
varsha, to the same vihdra in Saka 806 (A.D. 884). 100 It is therefore not 
unlikely that Buddhism which was so powerful in Gujarat under the 
Maitrakas during the 6th and the 7th centuries A.D., should have conti¬ 
nued to exist—a shadow of its former glory—for nearly another century 
and a half after the grant of Dhruva was issued, before its flickering 
flame was finally extinguished. 

Of Vardhamana Suri, the preceptor of Jincsvara, it is known that 
during the reign of Durlabha’s successor Bhlma, he (Vardhamana Suri) 
consecrated in A.D. 1031 the famous temple of Neminatha built on Mt. 
Abu by Vimala, the daridandyaka of Bhlma. It is further stated that 
shortly after the consecration of Vimala’s temple, Vardhamana Suri died 
after having practised the vow of starvation. 110 The erection of the 
magnificent temple of Vimala is a living testimony to the vigour and 
popularity of the Jaina faith in Gujarat in the 11th century. 

Of the next king, the commentator RajaSekhara (A.D. 1424) in his 
pahjikd on Sndhara’s Nyayakandali mentions that King Karna of 
Gujarat perceiving the holy dislike of cleanliness of the celebrated Jaina 
monk Abhayatilaka Suri (a spiritual ancestor of Rajasekhara) conferred 
on him the biruda of maladhari. Peterson mentions a tradition accord¬ 
ing to which Karna became a disciple of Vardhamana Suri whose disciple 
JineSvara won the debate in the court of Durlabha. But this tradition 
must be wrong as Vardhamana died during the early part of the reign 
of Bhlma I. 111 

The next landmark in the history of Jainism in Gujarat was the 
reign of Siddharaja when the Svetambara doctrine became, so to say, the 
legal Jaina doctrine of Gujarat as the result of a debate held in the court 
of Siddharaja where the Digambaras had to acknowledge defeat. The 
incident is described in the contemporary drama Mudrita Kumuda - 
chandra, apd is also narrated both in the Prabandhachintdmani and the 
Prabhdvakacharita . 112 It appears that the Svetambaras were actually 
much more powerful in Gujarat than the Digambaras, when a great 
Digambara scholar named Kumudachandra came from Karnata and 
challenged Devachandra Suri to a debate. This Devachandra Suri (A.D. 
1086-1169) was the preceptor of Hemachandra and was the author of the 
famous work on logic, the Pramdxtanyayatattxmlokdlamkara, on which he 
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wrote his own commentary called Syadvadaratnakara. Kumudachandra 
is stated to have vanquished in debate his opponents in many countries 
from Gauda and Vahga to Sapadalaksha and Karnata. Karnata was the 
home of the Digambara’s of the south as well as the home of Siddharaja’s 
mother MayanalladevT. It is therefore not surprising that Kumuda¬ 
chandra should be warmly received by Siddharaja, who, according to 
Merutuhga, walked some distance to receive the celebrated Digambara 
monk. 

The popularity of Kumudachandra with the queen-mother was, 
however, short-lived, and if we are to believe Merutuhga, it was Hema- 
chandra who turned her against the Digambara monk, by having it 
explained to MayanalladevT that the Digambaras would deny the vali¬ 
dity of the good deeds performed by women, whereas the Svetambaras 
would uphold it. We shall have to consider later whether Heinachandra 
was at all present during the occasion, but both the Mudrita-Kumuda - 
chandra and the Prabhdvakacharita indicate that the position of women 
in the two sects was considered by the disputants, though the final defeat 
of Kumudachandra was due to entirely other considerations. It seems 
that the position of Kumudachandra became doomed as soon as his 
views—that is the accepted Digambara views—on the position of women 
became known, and even had he won the debate his sect would have 
had littlo chance in Gujarat. 

The actual debate is said to have taken place on the full moon day 
of Vai&lkha of V.S. 1181 in presence of Siddharaja. 11 *' 1 The main anta¬ 
gonists were Devachandra Suri and Kumudachandra between whom it 
was decided that if the Svetambaras were vanquished they would adopt 
the views and practices of the Digambaras, but if the Digambaras were 
beaten they should leave the country. Requested by Devachandra to 
present his thesis first, the unlucky Digambara monk began with an in¬ 
vocatory verse which he is said to have ended unwittingly with the 
words: Vachas-tato rnudritnh (henceforth (my) words are sealed up). 11 ' 1 
The debate lasted for several days and at last Kumudachandra unable 
to explain a point of Sanskrit grammar 115 acknowledged defeat and was 
shown out by the back door or the door of ill-omen (< apadvdrena ). It 
should be noted that all the accounts of the debate now available are 
from the pens of the Svctambaras, and all these present an one-sided 
picture of the actual course of the debate. But of Kumudachandra’s 
defeat there is no doubt. Henceforth the doctrine of the Svctambaras 
became the paramount Jaina doctrine in Gujarat, though all the Digam¬ 
baras certainly did not leave the country, as some of them are stated 
to have accompanied Vastupala on a pilgrimage at a later date. 

It is now 7 necessary to discuss whether Hemachandra was present 
at this meeting and if so what part did he play. Of the three sources 
mentioned above, only in the Prabandhachintamarii we find mention of 
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Hemachandra in connection with this debate, indeed Merutunga states 
that it was on the advice of Hemadiandra that Siddharaja sent for Dcva- 
chandra who was at that time living at Karnavatl. But here Meru- 
tunga seems to have contradicted himself, as just before making that 
statement he narrates that Kumudachandra first went to Karnavatl to 
meet Devachandra, and at the latter’s hermitage insulted his sister Sila- 
sundari who also was an ascetic. Devachandra thereupon asked Kumuda¬ 
chandra to go to Anahilapataka and promised that he would face the 
Digambara in a debate before the king. Hence it appears that Hema- 
chandra had nothing to do with arranging the debate between his 
preceptor and Kumudachandra. 

Next Merutunga states that through the instrumentality of Herna- 
chandra, MayanalladevT was won over for the Sveiambara cause. It 
appears from the Prabhavakacharita also that, MayanalladevT had some 
influence over the final outcome of the debate, but the Prabhavaka - 
(bar}la , which contains among others the biographies of both Deva- 
chandra and Hemachandra. does not speak of the latter as having in¬ 
fluenced the queen-mother. Indeed from the Prabhavakacharita it does 
not appear that Hemachandra had anything to do with the debate, for 
in the detailed account of the debate in that work the famous monk is 
not even once mentioned. 

Next Merutunga relates how Hemachandra pestered Kumudachandra 
in a not too dignified manner till the exasperated Kumudachandra 
who was very old at the time, practically refused to hold further 
discussions with Hemachandra. But here again Merutunga makes the 
mistake of describing the age of Hemachandra as ‘somewhat above the 
age of boyhood’ (kinchid-atikrdnta-saisava ). But from all the available 
sources it is learnt that Hemachandra was born in V.S. 1145, and if the 
debate took place in V.S. 1181, as stated in the Prabhavakacharita 3 then 
Hemachandra must have been a man of thirty-six years at the time. 
Merutunga does not give the date of the debate, but describes it after 
relating the conquest of Malava by Siddharaja, which would place the 
debate to have taken place at a even later date than V.S. 1181. The 
reasons for these shortcomings in Merutunga’s narrative is that his 
knowledge of Hemachandra’s early life was very faulty. He did not 
even know that Changadeva after his preliminary initiation was given 
the name of Somachandra, and it was after he became an Acharya that 
the name Hemachandra was conferred upon him. In view therefore of 
his conflicting statements, the fact that his statements regarding Hema¬ 
chandra’s action on this occasion is not confirmed by the drama Mudrita - 
Kumudachandra , which seems to have been a piece d 9 occasion nor by 
the Prabhavakacharita which contained the standard biographies of both 
Devachandra and Hemachandra during Meruturiga’s time, and in view 
of the fact that Meruturiga’s knowledge about Hemachandra’s youth i$ 
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extremely faulty, his version of the debate, so far as it relates to the part 
played by Hemachandra, must be rejected. This does not mean that 
Hemachandra must be presumed to have kept himself aloof from such 
an important event, particularly when his preceptor was the chief 
Svetambara disputant. He was probably present but took no part in 
the debate; the credit for winning the Svetambara cause must go to 
Dcvachandra Suri, which is acknowledged by Merutunga also. 

Siddharaja also extended his patronage to Jainism by building a 
Jaina temple, and it is stated by Hemachandra that the great king went 
and worshipped at the temple of Neminatha at Ujjayanta where he pray¬ 
ed for a son. M<; All the later chroniclers state that on this occasion 
Hemachandra had actually accompanied Siddharaja which is quite 
likely. We shall describe later the rituals performed by the king during 
this worship. 

Hemachandra and Kumdrapdla 

The next king Kumarapala was, according to all accounts, the great- 
est supporter of Jainism in Gujarat, and it may be said that it was due 
mainly to his support that Gujarat became forever a sronghold of the 
Jainas. But for this the main credit should lie with Hemachandra, and 
his brothers-in-faith; for it should be remembered that during this period 
the Jainas dominated the intellectual and the academic life of Gujarat, 
and had already thoroughly prepared the ground before its fullest 
advantage was taken by Hemachandra. The great success of Hema¬ 
chandra was partly due to the reputation he enjoyed deservedly as the 
most learned man of his time, but his influence on Kumarapala must 
have been to great extent due to his nobility of character which was free 
from any narrow bigotry that so often mars the nature of a sectarian 
preacher. The following verse which he is said to have composed while 
offering his prayers to Somanatha shows the catholicity of his views: 

Bhava-vijaiikiira-janana rdgddydh ksh ay a m-updga t a yasya 

Brahma vd Vishnur-vd Mahesvaro vd namas-tasmai 117 
Lest this verse which is quoted by all his biographers should be con¬ 
sidered as apocryphal we quote from another about whose authorship 
no doubt can be entertained since it is found in the Dvyasraya : Tvam- 
Iso hhavindm Arhan bhavdn Vishnur-bhavdn-Ajah . m The sentiments 
expressed in the two verses are so alike that it does not seem that the 
biographers of Hemachandra were wrong in ascribing the first verse to 
him. Hence the superb catholic sermons which Jina-mandana makes 
Hemachandra preach before Kumarapala in which occur such noble 
sentiments as, “Jivo yatra swas-tatra na hhedo siva-jivayoh” 119 may be 
considered to be imaginary only in the sense that the speeches recorded 
by Thucydides are imaginary. For referring to the speeches in his 
work ‘the father of history’ remarks that, it was his habit “to make the 
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Speakers say what in my (Thucydides’s) opinion was demanded of them 
by the various occasions.” 1 - 0 The position of the Gujarat Chroniclers 
were, it seems, in this respect at least, more secure, for they did not 
have to invent speeches suiting an occasion, but knew not only from 
the living traditions but also from his writings as to what Hemachandra 
was most likely to have said on a particular occasion, and without any 
exception all of them have shown the ‘Great Jaina Monk’ to have 
been absolutely without any sectarian prejudice. This calm detach¬ 
ment, which came to him naturally in his fervent search for the 
absolute, raised him far above the level of his contemporaries—and 
indeed above the level of most of the preachers of any time,—and was, 
we believe, the determining factor in not only winning over Kumara¬ 
pala but in contributing to the faith he professed, a dynamic force 
which has left its indelible stamp in his country till now. 

As for Kumarapala, we have already discussed above his religious 
inclinations and tendencies, and have shown that most probably like 
Hurshavardhana, while not ceasing to be a Hindu, Kumarapala favoured 
and actively promoted the spread of another religion, in his case Jainism. 
Of all the extra-ordinary measures which Kumarapala is said to have 
enforced, only the one prohibiting slaughter can be called peculiarly 
Jaina; the rest, such as prohibition of gambling, drinking, and certain 
other vices have been proscribed on ethical grounds by all religions of 
all times. However, if Kumarapala issued any edict to enforce the 
prohibition of slaughter and the other vices in his realm, none has yet 
been discovered: the two known inscriptions of his reign which forbid 
the killing of animals on certain days were issued by his feudatories. 
One of these inscriptions records an order by GirijadevI, the Mahdrdjm 
of Punapakshadeva, prohibiting slaughter of animals on the 11th, 14th, 
and the 15th days of both the fortnights that is the Jaina holy days; on 
the sacred day of the new moon even the potters of the city were 
forbidden to burn their pots. The violation of this order was to be 
punished with fines. 121 The other inscription forbade slaughter on the 
8th, 11th, and the 14th day of both the fortnights and was issued by 
the feudatory Alhanadeva in V.S. 1209; the punishment for violation of 
this order was 5 drammas for an ordinary offender and 1 dramrna only 
if the offender belonged to the royal family. 123 From this it would seem 
that prohibition of slaughter was a partial measure so far as the feuda¬ 
tories were concerned. But in the Dvydsraya, Hemachandra positively 
states that even the (Hindu) gods could not be offered any animal 
sacrifice. 120 We have already seen that this statement of Hemachandra 
is corroborated by the later Chroniclers, and if their description of the 
number of animals sacrificed on the occasion of the Durga -pujd bears 
any relation to truth, it was just as well that Hemachandra had this 
barbarous orgy of slaughter stopped. However, Hemachandra further 
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adds Lhat even hunters and fowlers were forbidden their professions, so 
that in the reign of Kumarapala ‘acts of cruelty were no more’, and 
the butchers received as compensations for the loss of their trade enough 
grains to last them for three years. 121 These statements of the 
Dvyasraya Hemachandra reiterates with even greater emphasis in his 
Mahdvl radiant a , the only work in which he has recorded a few facts 
about himself. In the Mahdviracharita Hemachandra writes the follow¬ 
ing prophecy: “He (Kumarapala) himself will give up hunting, which 
even the Pandus and others (pious kings of ancient times) did not give 
up; and all other people will give it up at his command. As he 
(Kumarapala) has prohibited the harming of living creatures, there can 
be no thought of injury and other things like that; even a man of the 
lowest birth w r ill not kill even bugs, lice, and the like (insects) .... Even 
the creatures which eat meat from their birth will, as a result of his 
(Kumarapahrs) command, forget the very mention of meat like an evil 
dream. Spirituous drinks .... will be prohibited everywhere .... The 
drunkards, who are impoverished because of their passion for intoxi¬ 
cants, will prosper again, after they have given up drink at his 
(Kumarapala’s) command, lie will destroy the very name of the game 
of dice, which Nala and other princes had not given up, like the name 
of a personal foe. So long as his (Kuinarapala s) reign lasts, there will 
be no pigeon race and no cock lights.'’’ ,2i> In view of these positive 
statements of Hemachandra which are corroborated by the later 
Chroniclers, hardly any doubt can be entertained about the prohibitory 
measures enforced by Kumarapala. However, the measure relating to 
the prohibition of the slaughter of animals could not have had any 
permanent effect, or Gujarat would not have been the famous leather 
and hide producing country that it was during Marco Polo’s time. 

Improvements in jaina Church 

We learn from both the Prabhdivakacharila and the Prabandha- 
chintdrnani that one day the royal purodhd Aliga in the presence of 
Hemachandra censured the Jaina monks for enjoying meals, which, 
according to the priest, were too rich for a man wanting to observe the 
vows of brahmacharya or continence. In reply to this accusation, 
Hemachandra is said to have silenced the priest by composing a verse on 
the spot pointing out the moderation of the flesh-eating lions in 
contrast to the erotic tendencies of the dove that lives on only feeble 
grains, implying that the type of diet is insignificant. 120 By comparing 
with doves the Hindu sages whose examples Aliga had cited, Hema¬ 
chandra, or rather the Chroniclers, intended to silence the priest with 
a witty retort, but Aliga’s main charge of the luxurious habits of the 
Jaina monks, which he said led to other immoral habits, was not 
denied by that clever pun. Actually there might have been some basis 
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for Aliga's accusation, for in a late Pall aval i of the Upakesa-gacAcA/m, 
it is slated that on the advice of Hemachandra and Kumarapala the then 
head of the gachchha expelled those monks (munis) who neglected their 
religious duties (kriyd-htna). 127 Possibly some laxity had entered the 
Jaina church and was suppressed by Hemachandra. 

Building of Jaina temples by Kumarapala 

Kumarapala, as we shall see, probably built many jaina temples, but 
unfortunately none of them have yet been discovered, and we have 
epigraphic record for only one small temple. The Jalor inscription, 
which records that Kumarapala was enlightened by Prabhu Hema Suri, 
also record that upon the fort of Kanchanagiri belonging to Javalipura, 
Kumarapala built a Jaina temple containing an image of ParSvanatha, 
and consigned the same in V.S. 1221 to the care of one Devacharya for 
the dissemination of Jaina faith ( sad-vidhi ). 128 

From the Dvydsraya however we learn of two other temples built 
by Kumarapala; one, which was called Kumaravihara was erected at 
Anahilapataka, while the other stood at Devapattana. The Kumara¬ 
vihara was surmounted with gold encrusted with the gem Indranlla 
(saphire), and inside an image of Parsvanatha made of crystal 
(sphatika) was set up. 12,1 In a passage in the Mahdviracharita mention 
is made of a big Jaina temple erected by Kumarapala near his palace, 1:50 
which was probably identical with the Kumaravihara mentioned in 
the Dvydsraya. In another verse of the M a h dm ra char it a, however, 
Hemachandra makes Mahav'ira prophesy thus: ‘‘In almost every 
village, he (Kumarapala) whose wealth is immeasurable, will adorn the 
earth with a temple of Jina. ,,1;u As regards this statement of the 
Mahdvirachanta that ‘every village would maintain a Jaina-c/ifl ilya'. 
Bidders criticism that Hemachandra was probably exaggerating as 
befitted the prophetic style seems to be correct. 1 * 2 The statement of 
the Mahdviracharita probably means that Kumarapala had a large 
number of small public edifices erected, which apparently were not 
important enough to be given separate names, and besides these built 
the great temple at the capital—the Kumaravihara—which Hemachandra 
describes in detail in the Dvydsraya. Interpreted thus, the temples 
mentioned in the Mahdviracharita, may still be reconciled with those 
mentioned in the Dvydsraya, if w r e accept that in the latter,—which 
was certainly the earlier work of the two,—Hemachandra wanted to 
mention only the most noteworthy of the temples. The Kuvaravihara 
mentioned in the Jalor inscription may be one of the small edifices 
erected by Kumarapala all over his kingdom; for there is no doubt 
that Kuvaravihara was a small temple, since the same inscription 
records subsequent extensions to the same temple by others. 

Of the other chronicles, the Prabhdvakacharita 3 speaks, first of all. 
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of the Kumaravihara at Anahilapataka, whose foundation it ascribes 
to the minister Vagbhata; afterwards, it is stated the king ordered to 
be erected thirty-two small temples (viharas) as penance for the sins 
of his teeth; he also erected an image of Neminatha in the temple 
of his father Tihunapala (Tribhuvanapala); lie then had a temple built 
on the Satrimjaya mountain; and finally it is stated that Kumarapala 
adorned all desa-slhanas, that is, the main places in each province, 
with Jaina -chailyas. l:yA It will be seen that except ascribing the founda¬ 
tion of the Kumaravihara to Vagbhata, the Prabhavakacharila agrees 
mainly with the descriptions left by Hemachandra, and the number of 
temples it credits Kumarapala with having erected is quite reasonable 
and seems to have been in keeping with facts. 

The next Chronicler, Merutuhga, credits Kumarapala with the erec¬ 
tion of 1440 temples distributed all over the country. Merutuhga then 
states that the king built the Mushakavihara out of repentance for 
having robbed a mouse during his flight from Siddharaja; again, 
during that part of his life Kumarapala had received &alikarambu 
(rice mixed with curds) from a merchant's daughter-in-law when he was 
famished, and out of gratitude to that benefactress built the Karamba- 
vihara. Last of all Merutuhga relates the story of the unlucky mer¬ 
chant who killed a louse that fell from his spouse's hair while that 
lady was occupied in the daily task of dressing her hair. The 
panchakula whose business it was to see that no harm was clone to 
living beings (amari-panchakulu) luckily happened to be near, and 
having put the wretch under arrest, they immediately repaired to the 
capital where he was judged upon by Hemachandra for his commission 
of the atrocious deed. In accordance with Hemachandra’s decision the 
merchant’s property was confiscated and where the poor louse was killed 
arose the stately edifice of the Yuka-vihara, built with the confiscated 
property of the louse-killer. 131 As regards this story which Merutuhga 
certainly thought to be highly edifying, it can only be pointed out that 
he is least reliable when he seems to be in possession of the most 
detailed information. This story which is also repeated by other 
Chroniclers who came after Merutuhga, 1 !5 seems to have been a 
favourite one amongst the repertoire of their favourite anecdotes about 
the great monk and his royal disciple; but it is so absurd that there is 
hardly any doubt that the statement in the Mahdviracharita, that 
during the reign of Kumarapala ‘even a man of the lowest birth will 
not kill even bugs, lice cl cetera’, was taken too seriously by Merutuhga, 
around which he wove a fanciful story to regale his listners with a 
description of his country when it was really ruled by a Jaina king who 
in every respect followed the dictates of a Jaina monk. To the same 
authority wc suspect can be traced the source of Merutunga’s informa¬ 
tion about the number of temples Kumarapala built. For the Malta - 
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vlracharita states that Kumarapala built temples in every village, from 
which it was not difficult for Merutunga to have arrived at the figure 
of 1440. However, it has to be remembered that Merutunga must have 
seen many of the temples erected by Kumarapala. Hence though his 
description may be exaggerated, and his theory of their origin rather 
mythical, still his evidence is of value for it shows that Kumarapala 
had built a large number of Jaina temples. Two other temples built 
by Kumarapala are mentioned by Merutunga: they are the Saliga- 
vasahika, which was really a restoration of the said building, for, it was 
there that Hemachandra received his initiation; the other temple was 
the Jholika-vihara, or the cradle temple, which was built by Kumarapala 
on the site of the house in which Hemachandra was born. 130 

Of all these buildings which Kumarapala is said to have erected 
none have survived, and only on the Satrunjaya and the Girnar are there 
still exhibited Kumaraviharas, which however are much restored and 
contain no inscription. “In Cambay and Dhandhuka,” Biihler stated, 
“they believe they know at least the sites where Kumarapala’s edifices 
once stood.” 137 Even in the absence of any surviving monument, the 
literary evidence cannot be brushed aside. For of the three authors 
quoted above, Hemachandra was a contemporary, and the other two, 
namely Prabhachandra and Merutunga might have indulged in certain 
exaggerations, when describing the number of temples built by 
Kumarapala, but we believe that both were fundamentally right in 
recording that the king had built a very large number of temples. 
These might have been like the Sahasralinga temples of Siddharaja, 
small edifices, architecturally insignificant compared to Siddharaja’s 
Rudramahalaya or the Abu temples of Vimala or Tejahpala. What 
Hemachandra and Kumarapala probably desired above all was not any 
ostentatious display of architectural skill but like A&oka a means to 
propagate the faith, which is clearly emphasised in the Jalor inscription. 
Hence instead of concentrating their attention on a few grand temples, 
they probably built a large number of small temples or congregation 
halls all over the country, just as Hemachandra and Prabhachandra state. 

A jay a pala 

After Kumarapala Jainism ceased to receive any state patronage. 
His successor, Ajayapala, is accused by Merutunga, as being a rabid 
anti-Jaina who persecuted the Jainas and broke their temples till he 
was brought to his senses by a joke dropped by a jester. 138 In deal¬ 
ing with the history of Ajayapala’s reign it has been shown that these 
uncorroborated allegations of Merutunga are most probably baseless 
odium theologicum aimed at the revival of worship by Ajayapala of 
the Brahmanical deities* 
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Vastupala and Tejahpala 

But the great days of Jainism were not yet over. If Jainism had 
lost the patronage of the kings, the support that religion received from 
the merchant princes like Vastupala, Tcjahpala, and Jagadu was com¬ 
pensation enough for that loss. In a sense the withdrawal of royal, 
favour proved beneficial to the Jainas, for it brought the rivalry 
between them and the Brahmins from the political to the 
spiritual and intellectual plane, and they were fully equipped to hold 
their own against the Brahmins. The great charitable works of relief 
undertaken by Jagadu during the famine which lasted for three years 
during the reign of VIsaladeva, must have also contributed to increase 
the popularity of Jainism during this period. 

To-day the names of Vastupala and Tejahpfila stand pre-eminent 
amongst the lay members of the Jaina church by the monuments of 
faith they erected on the heights of Abu and Girnar, and by the large 
number of biographies of the two brothers written by their contempo¬ 
raries, mostly pious Jaina monks, and their eulogy by the Brahmin 
sycophant SomeSvara. 

Again in the case of Vastupala and Tcjahpala we find that the 
literature of the period credit them with having built a very large 
number of temples of which but only a few survive; the rest were 
probably broken by the Muslims. But we have cpigraphic evidence 
which prove that they built a large number of temples and shrines. 
Several temples built by Vastupfila and Tcjahpala are still standing. 
Of these those which can be definitely ascribed to Vastupala and 
Tejahpala now are the temples at Girnar and Abu. The present 
temple of Vastupala at Girnar consists of three shrines; Mallinatha 
the nineteenth TIrthahkara is enshrined in the central, while in the 
shrines on the sides are Sumeru and Sameta Sikhara. There are six 
inscriptions embedded over so many doors of this temple which give 
an idea of the religious activities of the two brothers. The temple at 
Girnar is said to have been built by Vastupala to increase his own 
merit and that of his wife Lalitadevl. The inscriptions then claim 
that Vastupala and his younger brother Tejahpala had by the year 
(V).S.(12)76 erected one crore of temples and renovated many old ones 
(kotirabhi nava-dharmasihanani prabhuta-jiriia-oddhdras-cha karitah) at 
great and renowed places of pilgrimage such as Satrunjava, Arbudachala, 
and in prosperous cities such as Anahilapura, Bhrigupura, Stambhanaka- 
pura, Stambhatlrtha, Darbhavatl, Dhavalakka and many other places. 
Of these only at Abu the temple of Tejahpala can be definitely 
identified. 139 The temple is dedicated to Neminatha, the twenty-second 
TIrthahkara, and was built by Tejahpala for increasing the religious 
merit of his wife Anupamadevi and their son Lunaslmha (Sk. Lavanya- 
siriiha). There are thirty-two inscriptions in this temple of which three 
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relate to the erection of the main temple and contain historical informa¬ 
tion of importance while the rest are small ones recording that Tcjah- 
pala in the years following the erection of the temple (V.S. 1287) did 
not cease to enlarge and embellish the sanctuary which he had created. 
These small inscriptions are engraved on the lintels of several cell shrines 
in the corridor of the temple and record the erection of 4,hose shrines, or 
of images of Jinas and lnthahkaras, by Tejahpala for the religious 
merit of the various members of his family, amongst whom was also 
included Tejahpala’s second wife, Sri -SuhadadevT. 1 li 

'These are the two temples—one at Girnar and the other at Abu—- 
which we know to have been definitely built by the two brothers. There 
are other temples notably at $atrunjaya which are said to have been 
built by Vastupala and Tejahpala, but these have been renovated to 
such an extent that in the absence of any epigraphic record, it is not 
possible to identify them with any certainty." 1 

It lias already been told that the literary sources ascribe to Vastu¬ 
pala and Tejahpala a large number of temples and other public build¬ 
ings. It is said in the llrlhakalpa that their public works extend to Sri 
Saila in the south, Prabhasa in the west, Kedara in the north, and 
Banaras in the cast. It is further claimed that the two brothers spent 
eighteen crores and ninety lacs on Satrunjaya, twelve crores and eighty 
lacs on Girnar, and twelve crores and fifty-three lacs on Abu, and that 
the total sum spent by them in public works amounted in all to three 
hundred crores and fourteen lacs."- 

In his Xnrandrdyanananda, Vastupala himself says that he has built 
innumerable temples for the spiritual merits of his parents, sons, and 
other relatives." 1 That this is not an empty boast can be seen by the 
various structures T ejahpala raised in honour of their relations at Abu. 
From the Vastupala-Tejahpala-prasasti , which seems to have been 
inscribed on a slab of stone in the Sakunika-vihara in order to com¬ 
memorate the gifts of Tejahpala to the temple, we learn that Vastupala 
erected an Indramandapa before the god Rishabha on Mt. Satrunjaya 
with the temples of Parsvanatha and Neminatha on two sides; and a 
lorana on the temple of Satrunjaya, a lake in Padaliptanagari (Palitana) 
and Arkapaliia-grama. Vastupala according to this prasasti restored 
the temple of Nabheya, Neminatha. and Stambhanesa. He is also said 
to have built many other temples, wells, tanks, resting houses for yaiis, 
gardens, and places for drinking water and supplied golden staffs to 
many temples. Vastupala is also said to have consecrated the images 
of Parsvanatha and VTra in the Sakunika-vihara at Broach and supplied 
twenty-five golden staffs to the devakulikds (small shrines) in the city. 144 

According to the Sukritakirlikallolint written by Udayaprabha Suri, 
the Guru of Vastupala and Tejahpala, it was after listening to the 
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lectures of Vijayasena Suri that the two brothers began to build a series 
of religious edifices—Indramandapa with temples of Stambhana, 
Parsvanatha, and Ncminatha on Girnar; images of their ancestors by the 
sides of the temple of Adinatha on Satrunjaya. Behind the image of 
Adinatha, Vastupala erected a Prishthaputa of gold, an image of Maha- 
vTra at Satyapura, and excavated a talk at Palitana. He built at Dholka 
a temple on the model of the temple at Satrunjaya and the Panchasara 
temple at Anahilapataka. He also built the temple of ASvavatara and 
consecrated therein the image of Muni Suvrata and excavated another 
tank in the village of Ankavilaya which was given over by royal order 
to the temple on Satrurijaya. He also built many pausadha4dlds 145 and 
restored the temple of Parsvanatha at Stambhana (Skamna near Umreth) 
and restored the nineteen golden capitals taken by Subhatavarman, king 
of Malava, from the temple of Vaidyanatha at Dabhoi. At Dabhoi he 
installed images of VIradhavala and his wife JayataladevT, as well as 
those of his (Vastupala’s) brothers, Malladeva and Tejahpala, and also 
of himself. 146 

The Sukritasanklrtana of Arisiriiha which was composed about V.S. 
1285 also gives a long list of temples and other public buildings erected 
by Vastupala. With the exception of a few minor details Arisiriiha’s 
list 147 agrees with those of the Vastupala-Tejahpdla prasasti and 
Sukritakirtikallolim. From all these sources it becomes evident that 
Vastupala and Tejahpala spread their building activities over the 
following places: Anahilapataka, Stambhatlrtha, (Cambay), Dhavalakka 
(Dholka), Satrufijaya, Padaliptapura (Palitana), Arkapalita-grama (Anka- 
valiya), Stambhana (Skamna), Ujjayanta (Girnar), Darbhavatl (Dabhoi), 
and Arbuda (Abu). We have already stated that the Girnar inscriptions 
speak of one crore of new temples built by the two brothers and that 
the Prabandhas mention that three hundred crores were spent on 
constructing these temples and other public buildings. Both the 
figures seem to be equally fantastic, and might have been recorded 
due to the predilection for gross flattery on the part of SomeSvara who 
was responsible for drafting three of the six Girnar inscriptions. Regard¬ 
ing the amount spent by the two brothers, it should be noted that none 
of their contemporaries give the cost of the temples. However, the list 
of temples and other public works built and undertaken by Vastupala 
and Tejahpala as described in the literary sources mentioned above are 
quite modest, and taking into consideration the various problems 
which the builders of the temples on Mt. Abu had to overcome, the 
number of temples which their contemporary authors credit them with 
having built or the tanks etc. which they are said to have excavated 
by them do not seem to be exaggerations. It is later writers like 
Harsha Gani who give exaggerated figures. 
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After the death ol’ Vastupala and Tejahpala no great historical 
names came to be associated with Jainism. One of the reasons is un¬ 
doubtedly that public works on similar scale were not undertaken by 
anyone else; the other reason is the paucity of literature. Vastupala 

was not only a great builder, he was a great patron of literature and 

possessed considerable literary gifts/ Hence a large number of his 

biographies were written by his contemporaries, which in their turn 
provided inspiration for the later writers. However, by the time Vastu¬ 
pala and Tejahpala died, Jainism had taken sufficiently deep roots in 
Gujarat and southern Rajputana to exist as a strong religious force 

even up to the present day. 

Effect of Jainism 

It is necessary to emphasise here that mediaeval Jainism inspile of 
its intense insistence on ahimsa did not denude its lay followers of 
martial spirit. Most illuminating is a sermon of the Jaina teacher 
Simhanadi Acharya to two Ganga princes, preserved in an inscription 
of A.D. 1122, where the Jaina Acharya after giving the princes various 
counsels on moral and worldly affairs solemnly warned them that “if 
they fled from the battle field, their race would go to ruin”. lls Krishna- 
varman, an early Kadamba king, though a Jaina had the title of raiia- 
fmya. Rashtrakuta Amoghavarsha I and his general Barikeya were 
both Jainas, but both of them were great conquerors. 1411 The sentiment 
of Hcmachandra regarding warfare was also unequivocal: in a beauti¬ 
ful Prakrit distich composed by Heinachandra a damsel rejoices that 
her lover has fallen bravely in the field, hers would have been the 
shame had he returned dishonoured. 150 Similarly when Vastupala was 
once besieged by troops, RajaSekhara made the great Jaina minister 
declaim a verse which is reminiscient of one of the most fighting verses 
of Bhagavad-Gltd. 1 51 Indeed all the biographers of Vastupala—most of 
them Jainas—have stressed his great qualities as a soldier, and we should 
remember that one of the biographers was Udayaprabha Suri, the reli¬ 
gious preceptor of Vastupala. Amarachandra, a pupil of Arisimha, was 
so much taken by the martial qualities of Vastupala, that he took the 
unusual liberty of adding after the first canto of Sukfitasankirtana (Song 
of Pious Deeds) of his master the following verse: “They call him 
(Vastupala) a Jaina; but the ilustrious minister Vastupala is also devoted 
to Siva. He washed the master who wears the form of air (i.e. goes 
naked) with the water of shining fame which he took from Sankha”. 152 
Amarachandra does not probably mean that Vastupala had turned a 
Saiva, 153 but the word Saiva, used to emphasise his patrons warlike 
qualities, may mean that Vastupala had regard for Siva as has been shown 
below. Amarachandra again adds at the end of the 8th canto: “Thy 
sword, illustrious Vastupala, beautiful in rising and brandishing, valiant in 
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deed) defeated in the world that Sarigramasiihha’\ lr ’ 1 These quotations 
from the literature of the period show that so far as the Jaina teachers 
were concerned they did not deny war as a policy of the state, and the 
manner in which Hemachandra and other Jaina Chroniclers have 
described battles—notwithstanding that many of those were purely 
imaginary—show that they had no particular abhorrence for armed 
combat. In human history only religion has seldom determined the 
destiny of a nation; if Gujarat was ultimately conquered by the Muslims, 
the activities of the Jaina teachers can in no wise be held responsible 
for her fall. 

Jaina Festivals 

An important festival of the Jainas during this period consisted of a 
procession carrying the image of the Arhat in cars. From the Mahdxnra- 
charita of Hemachandra we learn that Kumarapala caused the statues 
of Arhat to be borne in procession in cars, in every village and town. 1 -’' 
From this Bidder concluded that the king did not himself institute 
Jaina ratha-ydtrd in all places, but he gave permission to celebrate these 
to the small communities throughout the country. “As is well known," 
observed Bidder, “Indians are never so enthusiastic as when they carry 
in public: processions images of gods placed on high cars. Now the 
minority sects are, whenever possible, prevented to carry on their yd has 
by those in majority and particularly the Jainas suffer in this respect 
from the pressure of other sects. Fven in recent years there took place 
a keen fight in Delhi between the Vaishnavas and the Digambaras on 
account of the ratha-ydtrd which the latter wanted to organise. There 
is no doubt that during the time of the orthodox kings, the Svetfun- 
baras of Gujarat were not permitted to exhibit their divine images in 
public and that Kumarapala was the first king to grant that privilege 
to them”. 150 We have, however, already shown that the Jainas received 
favourable treatment from the Chaulukya kings from the time of 
Mularaja I, and it will be showm later that close ties of amity cemented 
the relation between the two communities, so that Bidder's conclusion 
on the development of ratha-ydtrd cannot be accepted in full. Kumara¬ 
pala might have been the first king of the dynasty to have organised the 
festival throughout Gujarat and southern Rajpttlana, but it is difficult 
to believe that the privilege of taking out a procession was withheld 
from the Jainas by his predecessors. What is most likely is that 
the ratha-ydtrd festival was being observed by the Jainas for a long 
time, but it was Hemachandra and Kumarapala who understood its 
efficacy as a means of popularising Jainism, and organised the procession 
on a national scale. The Gujari-jdtrd which was evidently a festival 
and is found mentioned in connection with the worship of Santinatha- 
deva in a Jaina temple inscription from Marwar of V.S. 1238, 157 might 
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have been a procession of Santinathadeva, which was called Gujari- 
jatrd, because the ceremony of procession was introduced in Gujarat 
by Kurnarapala. 

Ashtahika 

Another important Jaina festival was the Ashtahika, so named 
because it lasted for eight days, and seems to have been a very old 
religious festival. Details of Ashtahika are given in an inscription of 
Vastupala and Tejahpala; 1 ™ this inscription is dated V.S. 1287 and 
contains the official record of the creation of the temple of Neminatha 
(Lunasiiiiha-vasahika), regulations for the festival of Ashtahika, and 
other details. Lines 9-25 contain the rules for the festivals to be cele¬ 
brated on the anniversaries of the consecration of the temple. The 
festival was to begin on the third day of the dark half of Chaitra, which 
was holy to the god (< devakiya ), and to last for eight days. During this 
festival the ceremonies of bathing, worshipping el cetera were to be 
performed by the layman ( sravnka ) of GhandravatT, and each day 
was entrusted to a certain local community, members of which are speci¬ 
fically named in the inscription. Added to the names of the lay metm 
bers are in each case the names of the father and jhdti. About half of 
the snivakas belonged to the Pragvata jnati , the rest was divided 
between the Oesavalas (Oswals), the Srlmalas, and few Dharkatas. The 
preponderance of the Pragvatas amongst the trustees in charge of the 
festival was evidently due to the fact that both Tejahpala and 
AnupamadevT, Tejahpala’s wife, were Pragvatas. 

Here it should be pointed out that the trustees mentioned above 
were appointed to supervise the Ashtahika ceremony only. The super¬ 
vision of the daily worship was entrusted to a committee ( gosh {hi ) com¬ 
posed of the brothers Malladeva, Vastupala, Tejahpala and their 
descendants, as w'ell as by all the members of the family of Lunasiiiiha’s 
mother (Anu pa made vl) and their descendants. An entirely separate 
committee composed of local notables, including Hindus, were in charge 
of the maintenance of the temple. 

Pah(ha Kalyanika 

The same inscription informs us of another festival called paticha - 
kalydnika. Phis consisted of the ceremonies of the conception, birth, 
initiation, enlightenment, and final deliverance of the saint. These 
occasions in the life of Neminatha were to be celebrated annually on 
the fixed days by all the lay members residing at Deulvada on the holy 
mountain of Abu. 

It may be pointed out here that the management of temples by 
gosh this was not an essentially Jaina feature, for we find that a goshthi 
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of nine men were appointed to look after the two Siva temples men¬ 
tioned in the Tininna grant of the reign of Bhlma II. ,: ’® 

Divali and Theatricals 

Jaina divali is a very old festival and it has not yet been possible 
to determine whether it was observed before or after the Hindu divali 
was introduced. 160 However, dlvdli was observed by the Jainas during 
the period under review, for we learn from the last part of the Jalor 
inscription dated V.S. 1268 that on the day of the lamp festival (i dip - 
otsava-dine), the ceremony of placing a golden cupola on the central 
hall intended for dramatic purposes (< abhinava-nishpanna-prekshd - 
madhya-mandape ) was carried out. At present, next to pajjusanaj 
divali is considered to be the greatest of all the sacred seasons by the 
Jainas, and it has been assumed that the Jaina divali has derived its 
importance from the significance of wealth to a mercantile community 
and is really a Hindu festival in honour of LakshmT. But according to 
the Jainas, the festival originated when Mahavlra passed to rnoksha and 
the eighteen confederate kings and others who were present at his pass¬ 
ing instituted an illumination saying: “Since the light of intelligence 
is gone, let us make an illumination of material matter”. The festival 
at present continues lor four days, ending on the 1st day of Karttika, 
which is the actual divali day on which illuminations are done. 161 Hence 
the dlpolsava-dina of the Jalor inscription was probably the 1st of 
Karttika. 

As for the theatricals, we have already seen that the Jalor inscrip¬ 
tion mentioned above records that a cupola was placed on the newly 
made central hall intended for dramatic purposes, there being hardly 
any doubt that prekshd-mandapa was a theatre auditorium. The men¬ 
tion of a theatre hall in a Jaina temple is very interesting and shows 
yet another point of resemblance with the Hindu rituals, as we learn 
from the Anavada inscription the existence of a theatre hall in a 
Krishna temple. 162 Jina-harsha in his Vaslupalacharita speaks of a 
rahga-mandapa before the temple of Bakulasvamideva, which we know 
from the Sukniasahkiirlana also as having been erected by Vastupala. 16 ' 1 
This raiigamandapa was translated by Bidder as ‘painted vestibule’, 
but in the light of the inscription quoted above, we are inclined to 
believe that rahga-mandapa was really an auditorium where dramas 
were enacted. It seems also that rahga-bhoga mentioned in several 
Rashtrakuta and Chola inscriptions, Hindu as well as Jaina, as a ritual 
for which provisions were made in the inscriptions was really the per¬ 
formance of some dramatic act. 161 
Birth day of Rishabhandtha 

On the 8th day of the dark half of Chakra, the birth day of Sri- 
Rishabhanatha was celebrated on Ml. Abu every year. 16 '* 
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Chandrayana 

Chandrayana is mentioned by Hemachandra in a verse from which 
it appears that it was more a religious observance than festival. Explain¬ 
ing the term Abhayatilaka Gani says that Chandrayana was of two 
types; one might be observed during the bright fortnight and the other 
during the dark. Chandrayana was probably observed by both the 
Jainas and the Hindus, for Abhayatilaka Gani ends by saying that his 
explanation was acceptable to both the Hindus and the Jainas (iti Sri- 
Jainah Smart as-cha). uu '' 

Rituals : Hindu and Jaina 

In the preceding sections we have discussed the rituals which were 
peculiar to the Hindus or to the Jainas, any similarly existing between 
the two being pointed cut. We shall now notice in some detail Hcma* 
chandra’s description of the manner in which Siddharaja performed 
worships at a Siva and a Jaina temple so that the similarity between 
the rituals observed in both the temples may be clearly brought out by 
studying them together. It is needless to say that though the main 
description is by Hemachandra—who most probably accompanied 
Siddharaja on this occasion—for the details we are indebted to his 
commentator, Abhayatilaka Gani. 

We are told that when Siddharaja went to Somanatha he offered 
an oblation (argha) which is explained by Abhayatilaka Gani to have 
consisted of the following: cluindana-pushpa-akshata-jaiddy-argham- 
(trgham-\ipalakshanalvat-pady-<ichamaniya~m(idhupark-ady;api 107 : that Ss 
sandal paste, flow r er, rice, w r ater et cetera, and madhuparka which usual¬ 
ly consists of honey, ghx, water, sweet, and curds; hence it would possibly 
be called a panchopachdra worship. The Jaina ritual seems to have 
been slightly more elaborate for their pujd was probably ashtopachdra. 
This ashtopachdra or eight fold worship is first mentioned by Hema¬ 
chandra in his Trishashtiialdkdpurushacharita, where the eight in¬ 
gredients mentioned are, jala-chandana-pushpa-dhupa-dipa'akshaia- 
naivedya-phala, that is water, sandal (paste), flowers, incense, lamp (of 
ghi), rice, sweetmeats, and fruits. As none of the Jaina Agamas men¬ 
tion this eightfold worship which is quite commonplace these days, it 
has been presumed that this eightfold pujd became prevalent shortly 
before or during the life of Hemachandra. 1 r,s From the Dvydsraya we 
learn that even after worshipping Somanatha, Siddharaja did not receive 
the cherished boon of a son whereupon he proceeded to Ujjayanta, that 
is Girnar, where after his arrival he worshipped at the temple of Nemi- 
natha. According to Hemachandra, he sprinkled some liquid from a 
golden pitcher over the image, and according to Abhayatilaka Gani, 
this liquid consisted of ikshurasa^hrita-dugdha-dadhPsurahhpvdri, 1 ^ 
that is sugarcane juice, clarified butter, milk, curd, honey and water,. 
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and this mixture with the exception of milk is nothing but madhu- 
parka , which Siddharaja offered at the temple of Somanatha. Siddha- 
raja then entered the garbha-griha which was besmeared with kumkuma* 
as ordinary rooms were besmeared with cow dung, 170 and beheld the 
deity to whom he offered tila, paste of yava, scents consisting of hum- 
kuma et cetera, and flowers such as mallika, charnpaka, sirlsha, and fruits 
such as vadari, jambu et cetera, and after having offered his oblations 
began his worship. 

Regarding the daily rituals to be followed in a Jaina temple, the 
Abu inscription of Neminatha’s temple 171 mentions that the deity was 
to be bathed and worshipped ( pujadi) every day; unfortunately it is not 
clear as to what was meant by the word ddi. However from the Gintra- 
prasasti, which records the regulations to be followed in a Saiva temple 
we learn that a clever pupil had to be selected for cleaning the temple 
and to bathe the god daily with four pitchers of water. The ingredients 
of worship as mentioned in the said praxasti are sandal (paste) and 200 
satapatra, which has been translated by Bidder as ‘rose’. However 
Satapatra also means lotus, and as rose is hardly ever used in a Hindu 
worship these days, it is probable that lotus was the flower meant. 172 
The only other flower to be used w r ere 2000 sweet scented oleander 
blossoms. The daily naivedya consisted of one mdnaka of husked rice, 
two pallikds of Phaseolus Mungo ( mudga ), and two karshas of clarified 
butter, and these were to be cooked by the clever i uituha (pupil) men¬ 
tioned above. To this had to be added fifty betel leaves and five betel 
nuts, which were to be offered daily prepared into bitakas . Four karshas of 
oil was allowed daily for burning the lamp and 2 tnanas of fragrant 
gum ( guggula ) had to be provided every month as incense. 17 ‘ 

Religious Toleration and Harmony 

The two main religious communities during this period were the 
Hindus and the Jainas, and it appears that the relation between the 
two communities was very amicable. A few exceptions to this laudable 
attitude are mentioned by some writers, which are noted below. 

Merutunga states that on the occasion of the setting up of the flag 
on the temple of Rudramahalaya (Merutunga calls it Rudramahakala), 
Siddharaja “had the flags of all the Jaina temples lowered, as in the 
country of Malava w r hen the banner of Mahakala is displayed, no flag 
is hoisted on any Jaina temple”. However, Merutunga continues, 
during the end of the same year in which he passed this law, Siddha¬ 
raja found himsef in a town called Srlnagara where he saw flags flying 
on Jaina temples. Siddharaja then reminded the Brahmins of his order 
prohibiting the hosting of flags on Jaina temples, but they, according 
to Merutunga, quoted from their scriptures and convinced the king 
that his order w r as contrary to religious practice. “Then the king’s mind/’ 
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says Merutuiiga, “was full of regret, and at the end of the year he gave 
orders to have the flags hoisted on the Jaina temples”. 171 But as noted 
above, later Siddharaja built a Jaina temple and worshipped Nemi- 
natha in the Jaina temple at Girnar, so that whatever his past conduct 
might have been, by the closing years of his reign he certainly enter¬ 
tained no anti-Jaina feelings. But special note must be taken of the 
catholic spirit of the Brahmins who can claim to have induced Siddha¬ 
raja to shed his partisan spirit. 

Kumarapala’s patronage of the Jainas was probably disliked by 
the Hindus of a much later period, for while no contemporary record 
accuses Kumarapala as being hostile to the Hindus, such accusation is 
not only levelled against him, but his calumniators glibly assume that 
Kumarapala was reconverted. In this connection I-lemachandra also 
receives due attention. Thus we read in the Skanda puraya a fantastic 
story of the anti-Brahmin activities of Kumarapala after he became a 
Jaina, so that the Brahmins in desperation went to and obtained succour 
from the mythical hero Hanuinana of the Ram ay an a, who presented 
the Brahmins with a talisman which was enough to destroy Anahila- 
pataka. Naturally Kumarapala after this disaster was thoroughly 
chastened and returned to the orthodox fold. 177, 

A slightly different story is found in a Vaishnava work called Sam- 
pradaya-pradlpa. written by one Gadaclhara in A.D. 1551. It begins 
with the following verses from Padma-purana (IJttara Khanda, vv. 50-51) 
utpamia Drdvidc b/mkli vriddhim Karnalakc gata 
kachit kachil Maharashtre Gurjjare pralayam gala 
The story is then recorded as to how Hcinat handra was defeated in a 
debate by Devaprabodha Bhattacharya and condemned to death. Kumara- 
pala thereafter was reconverted to the Hindu fold. 1715 These stories are 
obviously the outpourings of diseased minds of a decadent period, and 
the vituperations embellished with absurd anecdotes are not worthy of 
any further consideration. 

The only other Chaulukya king who is accused of religious bigotry 
is Ajayapala. Merutuiiga states that he demolished many Jaina temples 
and tortured several highly placed Jaina officers. But we have already 
shown that these accusations of Merutuiiga are probably baseless. One 
Jaina author goes so far as to say that one Vardhamana, a Jaina monk, 
was the ornament of the courts of Kumarapala and Ajayapala, and 
brightened both these courts by his disquisitions on Jaina doctrines. 177 

These are the only known allegations of intolerance against the 
Chaulukya monarchs. But the spread of Jainism during this period 
is an eloquent testimony of the general spirit of toleration of the 
age. It has been shown that the Jainas received royal patronage and 
gifts from the kings as early as the days of Mularaja 1; they also depend- 
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ccl upon the Hindu kings to settle matters of theological dispute amongst 
them, at least twice during the Chaulukya period. With Kumarapala 
Jainism became the dominating creed of the realm but under the wise 
and catholic direction of Hemachandra, the spread of Jainism was not 
attended with any unhealthy rivalry between the Hindus and the 
Jainas. The only restriction the Hindus had to suffer during this 
period was that they were not allowed to offer animal sacrifices during 
some festivals. Modern conscience would not probably support such 
a measure on the grounds of individual’s right of liberty of action in 
matters of religion, though the great Maurya Emperor is still famous 
for having enacted practically similar legislations. As for Hemachandra 
and Kumarapala’s introduction of ‘prohibition’ of drinking, one is 
glad to find the country of Hemachandra has again introduced prohibi¬ 
tion in the teeth of public opposition. Thus it cannot be said that 
the Hindus of Gujarat had too much to complain of during the reign 
of Kumarapala. A typical attitude of mind in respect of religious 
matters during this period, is we believe shown by the Chitorgadh ins¬ 
cription of Kumarapala, which records the king’s visit to a Saiva temple 
on which occasion he made some donations to the temple. The inscrip¬ 
tion which practically opens with several appropriate verses in praise 
of Siva, under the names of Sarva, Mrida, and Samidhcsvara, was com¬ 
posed by one Ramakiirtti, who was the chief of the Digambaras. 178 

The Brahmin Somesvara, on the other hand, was loud in the praise 
of his Jaina patron Vastupala who employed the poet to compose several 
Girnar inscriptions and an inscription in the temple of Neminatha on 
Abu. Vastupala himself was a man singularly free from any commu¬ 
nal prejudice. His donations as well as that of his brother Tejahpala’s 
to Hindu temples were many and generous, as have been noted already, 
and regarding Vastupala, Somesvara states that at Devapattana Vastupala 
worshipped Somanatha. 179 This worship of Siva, hardly in conformity 
with the orthodox Jaina doctrines, is, we have already seen, ascribed to 
Hemachandra. However Somesvara is not the only author to make this 
statement which is also admitted by Jinaharsha, and practically by 
Amarachandra, who, we have seen, has called Vastupala a Saiva, while 
praising the great minister’s martial qualities. 180 Evidently therefore 
Vastupala held eclectic views on religion and in trying to seek salvation 
did not confine his devotions to the circle prescribed by any religious 
dogma. Still his conduct was not condemned by any Jaina teacher 
during his life or after his death. Another rich Jaina merchant of the 
period, namely Jagadu, is also known to have prayed to a Hindu god 
for the boon of a son, and this fact is also recorded by his Jaina bio¬ 
grapher without any comment. 181 It is evident therefore that such 
practices were neither infrequent nor censured during this period, 
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Halation between the Indians and the Muslims 

For the purpose of the present discussion the word Indian lias been 
used so as to include both the Hindus and the Jainas under ihe same 
term; and, as all the Muslims during this period were foreigners who 
came from various Islamic countries, the term Muslim would be the 
most appropriate to indicate the various Islamic nationalities as a com¬ 
munity. I he phrase TIindu-Muslim relation' has a peculiar connota¬ 
tion in modern India, which renders it absolutely iinapplicable to this 
period, because the problem as it is understood to-day did not exist 
at that time. 

We have seen that during this period several times the Muslims 
came with hostile intentions and wrought havoc: in the country till it 
was finally conquered by them. But also during the same period many 
Muslims came and lived in Gujarat for varying periods and followed 
peaceful avocations such as trade. It is to the great credit of the Indians 
that they never confused between the two types of Muslims, and while 
trying their utmost to drive away the invaders, they ottered the Muslim 
traders warm hospitality and every facility to prosecute their religion. 
Whenever there was an exception to this civilised custom the kings came 
out in support of the oppressed foreigners of alien faith. Thus 
Muhammad ‘Ufi, the celebrated Muslim historian relates an anecdote 
which shows that incited by some Parsis, some Hindus at Cambay 
destroyed a mosque in that port and killed eighty Muslims. A Muslim 
survivor thereupon went to the capital where he managed to place his 
petition in the just hands of Siddharaja. To judge for himself, the 
king immediately started for Cambay where he arrived in disguise, and 
after making the necessary enquiries returned to the capital wdthin 
the shortest possible time. On his return Siddharaja appraised his 
ministers of the whole fact in the case and declared that he had to go 
himself personally as a difference in religion was involved. He then 
affirmed that it was his duty to see that all his subjects were afforded 
such protection as would enable them to live in peace and practice their 
religion. Siddharaja then punished the offenders, and gave the Muslims 
one lac of Balotras to rebuild their mosque. He also gave the Khatib 
four articles of dress wdiich were preserved in the mosque when 'Ufi 
visited it. Commenting on this episode, ‘Ufi sincerely declares that he 
had ‘‘never heard a story to be compared with this.” 182 As ‘Ufi states 
that he had once come to Cambay, most probably lie picked up the 
anecdote in that city, where it was unlikely to be forgotten between 
Siddharaja’s reign and ‘Ufi’s visit in the next century. 

Such acts of graceful toleration are not recorded of kings alone, for 
we learn form the JagaducharUa that, that rich merchant had a mosque 
( masiti ) built for the use of the Muslims. 181 * The famous Veraval 
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inscriotion of Arjunadeva records that the part of the expenses for a 

;“T « P* or - “"77“' R f t'l ??T 

Thh inscription also shows that the JWc*«*i>fa «*■ <*«* <f the 

i 7 h 7jo was probably the chief priest at the temple of 

Somaiiatha, reltdily gave permission to a Muslim from Hormm to acqutre 
land in Somanatha-pattana to build a mosque (mtj/gl/fd/iatmasthana). 

It is well known that almost all the Chaulukya inscriptions are dated 
in the Vikrama era, but an exception was made in favour of this Muslim 
merchant from Hormuz undoubtedly out of respect for the religious 
susceptibility of the latter. As a result we find in the Veraval inscrip¬ 
tion that the date is first recorded in the Muslim era (Rasula^Mahamatla- 
sarnvat 662) which is followed by the Vikrama era. 181 

But the greatest proof of the tolerant spirit of the Indians is supplied 
by an /Arabic inscription of 24ih Rabi 1, 44.5 A.H. (15th July 1053 A.D.) 
found in a mosque in Ahmedabad, and the extant part of the inscrip¬ 
tion records that a mosque was erected on that day. ;s: * Fhus we see 
that two decades after Sultan Mahmud had invaded and plundered 
Gujarat where he committed such outrages against the faith of a people 
that his conduct will be always censured by all right thinking men, the 
religion which Sultan Mahmud professed found peaceful asylum in that 
very country. 

It was practically during this period that al-Beruni was travelling in 
India and a passage from his justly celebrated work on India is often 
quoted to prove the narrow mindedness, want of receptivity and other 
shortcomings of the Indians of the period. The most damaging accusa¬ 
tion contained in the above-mentioned passage is the following: “We 
can only say, foily is an illness for which there is no medicine, and the 
Hindus believe that there is no country but theirs, no nation like theirs, 
no kings like theirs, no religion like theirs, no science like theirs. They 
are haughty, foolishly vain, self-conceited, and stolid.” Al-Beruni then 
proceeds to record his grievance that the Indians did not easily com¬ 
municate their knowledge to foreigners, obviously forgetting the source 
from which lie derived his knowledge of Indian metaphysics, science and 
other branches of learning. Before, however, proceeding to judge the 
Indians of this period on the testimony of al-Beruni, it is necessary to 
note what that great Muslim scholar stated in the passage immediately 
preceeding the one which has been quoted above. “Mahmud,” says 
al-Beruni, “utterly ruined the prosperity of the country, and performed 
there wonderful exploits, by which the Hindus became like atoms of dust 
scattered in all directions, and like a tale of old in the mouth of the 
people. Their scattered remains cherish, of course, the most inveterate 
aversion towards all Muslims. This is the reason, too, why Hindu 
sciences have retired far aw r ay from those parts of the country conquered 
by us, and have fled to places which our hands cannot reach, to Kashmir 
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Benares, and other places. And there the antagonism between them and 
all foreigners receives more and more nourishment both from political 
and religious sources.” 1M ' 

l<rom the passage just quoted only one conclusion is possible, namely 
that smarting under the relentless vicious raids of Sultan Mahmud 
directed against their religion with diabolical ferocity, the Indians sought 
refuge in an emphatic form of patriotism when confronted with a subject 
of the same Sultan, as al-Beruni was. Al-Beruni naturally mistook the 
patriotism of the Indians as bad manners as he was perfectly entitled to 
do, but it is strange that having with his usual acumen discerned the 
cause of the Indians’ behaviour he failed to establish a link between the 
two and ascribed the petulance of the Indians to an inborn peevishness. 
Probably for the time being his keen intellect was obfuscated by a justifi¬ 
able pride of being a member of the victorious race, which prevented 
him from realising that any assumption of superiority by him, would, 
on that one account only, render him more odious to any patriotic 
Indian. Still al-Beruni was never molested physically, lived in the land 
for several years, and was helped by the Indian scholars to acquire 
sufficient knowledge of all branches of learning then in vogue in India, 
to make his name famous as an erudite scholar ever since. 

Here it may be fruitless, but instructive to speculate the possible 
fate of a man in al-Beruni’s position at that period in any other country 
than in India. There would be small chance, indeed, for such a man’s 
survival, unprotected in a country which so recently and so many times 
had been so cruelly spoliated by his king, let alone that man’s chance 
of increasing his store of knowledge by a peaceful prolonged stay 
during which he w r ere to receive opportunities to follow a systematic 
course of study in all branches of knowledge. 
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Social Life 

In ancient India, hardly anv distinction was made between the 

✓ / 

social life of the people from their religious life. The procedure of 
life to be followed by the four castes, prescribed in the GyihyasiUras 
and Lite Dhannasdslras, included all the religious and social rites a man 
was expected to follow during his life. The daily programme a man 
was expected to follow was also laid down. It is well known, however, 
that much of the subject matter of the Dharniasdstras , such as marriage, 
inheritance etc., to-day come under the personal law of the Hindus, 
and those aspects of the society which governed the private life of a 
man have been discussed in this chapter. The following discussion also 
includes descriptions of food, dress, games, and amusements. 

Caste 

The caste system has always been a peculiar feature of the Hindu 
society. For our period we learn from the KirLikaumudi that after 
Vastupala was appointed the governor of Cambay he stopped, by 
constructing platforms, the promiscuous mingling of all castes in shops 
where the whey of curd was sold. 1 Thus we see that the state was 
enforcing the rules of the Sastras relating to the rigours of the caste 
distinction. The mingling of the castes however probably was confined 
to the upper three or four of them. For in the DN we come across 
the words 'khikkhirV and ‘ jhajfharV explained by Hemachandra as 
'pumbd dinar} i sparsa-panhdrart ha chihnayashtUi , and 'Charjcfdladindiii 
sparsa-pariharartha chihna-yashfih'r Now, Fa-hien describing the condi¬ 
tion of the Chandalas in the 5th century A.l). stated: ‘‘When they 
(Chandalas) enter the gate of a city or a market place, they strike a piece 
of wood to make themselves known, so that men avoid them, and do not 
come into contact with them”.* Though Hemachandra has not 
explained what he meant by ‘chihna-yashlt, it seems that the peculiar 
names of the sticks were derived from the sounds emitted by striking 
them so that people might learn of the presence of their hearers, whose 
touch w>as to be avoided. Evidently the custom observed by Fa-hien 
continued to be practised in Gujarat at least upto the 13th century A.l). 

Inheritance 

Two documents in the Lekhapaddhati (LP) called Vibhahgapaira - 
vidhi, both dated V.S. 1288, illustrate the mode of division of property 
after the father’s death. From the existence of the documents it is 
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evident that it was considered necessary to execute a deed to render the 
division of the property valid. This authentication of a partition by a 
document (called vibhagapatra) is sanctioned by both Narada and 
Brihaspati. 4 

We learn from the first of the two Vibhahgapatrayidhis in the LP 
that the brothers in order to divide the property and separate them¬ 
selves had first to pay from the deceased's property his debts, taxes if 
any due, and dues payable to god ( deva-sambandhi deya) by which is 
probably meant the expenses in connection with the sraddha ceremony 
of the deceased. Any other debts due either to a relation or to a 
creditor was also to be paid off. This shows that the property was to 
be made free of all charges before the partition could take place. 

Having paid off the debts the remaining property, including all 
sorts of movables and immovables such as jewels, ornaments, cash, lands, 
chattel, corns, household utensils, agricultural implements, furniture, 
and worthy and unworthy objects {ghatUwn aghatiLam) were to be 
divided, by four old relatives of the family. In the present case the 
deceased was survived by four sons and a widow;, hence the property 
was to be divided into five equal parts one part being for the widow. 
The right of a widow to a share which w r as equal to that enjoyed by a 
son was admitted by Yajnavalkya and Mitra MiSra but denied by 
Vijnanesvara, 5 from which it appears that Gujarat was not at that time 
governed by the Mitdkshara school of law r . 

The V ibhahgapatravidhi then provides that if at the time of the 
death of the father one son or daughter remained unmarried, then the 
inheritors would have to deduct an equal amount from each of the five 
shares, so that the total might be sufficient to defray the marriage 
expenses, and this amount was to be kept in deposit with the mother, 
that is the widow' mentioned above. Now’, the provisions in the 
smritis relating to the expenses of marriage of unmarried sisters is some¬ 
what conflicting. Manu, Katyayana, and Yajnavalkya 0 state that the 
brothers should get their unmarried sisters married by giving them one 
fourth share of the deceased father’s property. Mitra Misra in the 
Virarnitrodaya interpretes Yajnavalkya’s verse to mean that not one 
fourth of the property, but enough to cover the marriage expenses of 
the sister was to be paid by the brothers, while in the Mitdkshara the 
same verse of Yajnavalkya is explained to mean that the unmarried 
sister is to get one fourth of what she w r ould have got if she w f ere a 
male. Hence this provision of the V ibhahgapatravidhi is also against 
the Mitdkshara and more in conformity with the Virarnitrodaya.' In 
one respect however it differs from all the s my it is, namely, it provides 
that even the mother along with her sons will have to pay an equal 
share for the marriage expenses of her unmarried daughter. The 
smritis, including even that of Yajnavalkya* who specifically provides that 
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mothers were entitled to share equally with their sons, put the burden 
of the expenses of the daughter’s marriage on the sons alone. But 
the provision in the Vibhahgapatravidhi is more logical, for since the 
mothers were to enjoy equal rights with their sons, it was only natural 
that they would be under equal obligations. 

The Vibhahgapatravidhi then provides that after partition the 
mother might elect to live with any of her sons who was directed to 
treat her as he would a goddess. After her death one of her sons 
were to perform the various funeral rites mentioned in detail; the son 
who performed these rites was to receive his mother's share of the 
property. If an unmarried daughter survived her mother her marriage 
portion—already deducted—was to be made over to one of the brothers, 
who according to the four elderly relatives appeared to be the most 
reliable and honest. 

The Vibhahgapatravidhi then states that each brother, after the 
partition was complete, could invest his share in business and enjoy 
the income, or spend the capital, but the brothers are particularly 
forbidden, on no account, to quarrel amongst themselves, as there w T as 
no reason to do so seeing that ‘even water was not allowed to one from 
a pond belonging to other. This solemn warning leads one to suspect 
that litigation after partition was not unknown. However, the docu¬ 
ments proceeds to state that the only relation subsisting after the parti¬ 
tion would be that they (the brothers) were to be affected only by the 
impurity caused by the birth or death in another brother’s family. 

The concluding part of the Vibhahgapatravidhi is somewhat obscure 
but it seems to record that in order to prevent any fraudulent activity 
by any of the brothers an agreed official referre ( davapita-rakshapala) 
was to be appointed by a separate deed. 

Another smaller document in the LP, also dated V.S. 1288, records 
the provisions for the division of the dead father's property among two 
sons, when apparently there was no surviving mother or unmarried 
sister. 8 

Partition of property during fat her* s lifetime 

Unfortunately there is no document to illustrate the partition of 
property between father and the sons during the former’s lifetime, a 
process which is approved by the smritis. The only pertinent document 
which shows this aspect of the relation between father and the sons is 
a receipt (sva-hastaksharaniy dated V.S. 1288 which a son issues in 
favour of his father for having borrowed from the latter the sum of 500 
dram mas. It is stipulated in the receipt that should there be any divi¬ 
sion of the property later on, the son who has borrowed—if by the time 
of partition he fails to return the amount—will receive 500 drammas less 
than other sharers. It appears from the language * yady-aham sva-pituh 
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pdr&udd-bhdgarh grahisydmi' 3 that there might be a partition of the pro¬ 
perty during the life time of the father. 

.. -It is interesting to note that even in a receipt issued by a son in. 
respect of money received from his„father, provision was made for the 
signatures of a security and witnesses. This was probably-intended to safe* 
guard the interests of the other brothers should the father have died 
before partition. It may be noted that the son did not have to pay any 
interest to his^faher for the sum lent, though he made it dear that he 
took money from his father for the purpose of setting up a money lend¬ 
ing business. 

Funeral ceremony 

In the Vibhahgapatravidhi, mentioned above, details are given 
regarding the funeral ceremonies a dutiful son was expected to perform 
for the benefit of his dead mother’s soul in order to qualify himself as the 
inheritor of her property. The following funeral ceremonies arc men¬ 
tioned: 

1. Ourdhadehikakriyd, which was undoubtedly the chief ceremony 
where oblations of rice and water were offered to the dead soul. 

2. Ekadasa-dvadaiaha-pra b hrit ikd. These probably included the 

ceremonies which the son was expected to perform each day up to the 
twelfth after his mother’s death. ■ , 

3. Samvatsaram ydvat di pa d d na - n ids ika -sii a ti 111 as i k a -sum va (sru a ?h. 
This probably meant that a light was to be placed in memory of tliq 
dead soul at the end.of every month, but with special ceremony at; the 
end-of six months and a year, when special funeral oblations were offered. 

4. XaxFiha-paksha-mdsa-tripakshddi-kriyd. It. probably means that 
a certain funeral ceremony was to be performed at the end of every 
ninth day, fortnight, mouth and the three fortnights. It is particularly 
mentioned that these ceremonies were to be performed according to the 
usages current, in one’s family. 

After reciting* the names of the ceremonies given above the docu¬ 
ment states that the son who desired to get his mother’s property must 
perform these ceremonies with due respect for the departed soul and iu 
a manner so that everyone might know that he has performed the cere: 
monies. It is evident that jt was considered obligatory to feed the 
relatives on those occasions; . 

Marriage and the re-marriage of widows. 

From what has been stated above it will be evident that it was the 
duty of the father to give his daughter in marriage. Failing the father 
the duty devolved on the mother and,, failing her, on the brqthers. . : , 

Regarding.^ the re : marriage of widows it may be said that' though it 
appears that such re-marriage was permissible it cannot be called custq- 
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mary. A very famous case of the re-marriage of a widow is the marriage 
of Vastupala and Tejahpala’s parents. That KumaradevI, the mother 
of Vastupala and Tejahpala was a child widow whom A$araja—the 
father of Vastupala and Tejahpala—married at the request of his pre¬ 
ceptor Haribhadra Suri is now taken to be a historical fact. 10 It is also 
known from the Jagnducharita, that Jagadu desired to re-marry his 
young widow daughter to a suitable groom, for which he asked the 
permission of his relatives before arranging a match. All but two widowed 
relations of Jagadu gave permission; however, two widow ladies, relations 
of Jagadu, objected to the re-rnarriage of his daughter, unless Jagadu 
arranged for their re-marriage also. This rernonstration by the two 
widowed ladies of the family had the desired result, Jagadu was over¬ 
taken with remorse at having been partial to his daughter’s distress when 
he had neglected his other relations in the same plight, and thereafter 
he gave up all idea of the re marriage of his widow daughter. 11 This 
example from the Jagaducharita seems to indicate that though re¬ 
marriage of widows was permissible during the period, in actual practice 
such re-marriage was rare and not only was the custom gradually dying 
out but it w r as being actually condemned. Thus Hemachandra makes 
Vasupujva condemn the re-marriage of women in the following language: 
“What dharma is there of those women who marry again in case of live 
calamities”. 12 The five calamities undoubtedly are the husband’s death, 
impotency, long continued absence from home, adoption of a monastic 
life, or becoming an outcaste as provided in the Ndrada-smriti ; Kautilya 
also provides dissolution of marriage on the initiative of the wife on 
practically similar grounds. 13 As for Hcmachandra’s statement quoted 
above, we shall see later that it does not mean that during his time 
women rc-married on all the five contingencies, though it is likely that 
re-marriage of widows had not become obsolete during his time. 

Divorce 

In the Lekhapaddhati there is a document called Dhaukanapatra } 4 
(permission of divorce) which records that a husband named Mehara 
Lunaika became disgusted with his wife, so that he caused his father-in- 
law to get the girl made free from the relationship with him. This was 
done in an assembly of relatives (kutumba~samavdya) who delivered a 
Dhaukanapatra which was received from the court (rajakuldd*grihi£am). 
It is evident that the divorce was first sanctioned by the court and was 
thereafter approved by the assembly of relatives. It was a decree absolute 
for the husband was forbidden to show his face again to his former wife. 
Both the parties to the divorce were Mers, and it appears that the 
Dhaukanapatra records a very early instance of the custom of divorce 
which still prevails among lower castes in Gujarat, where disputes con¬ 
cerning the divorce are generally settled by the panchayets, or caste 
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assemblies, and the ground upon which such divorce is most commonly 
granted is the mutual consent of the husband and wife, the former 
granting the latter a char chilli or letter of release. T he Bombay High 
Court however does not recognise the authority of the caste assembly to 
declare a marriage void or to permit a woman to marry another person 
without the consent of the husband and have convicted of bigamy women 
re-marrying without the consent of the first husband, but with the per¬ 
mission of the caste. 15 

It may be noted here that though the Dharrnasdstras , and Manu in 
particular, have held Hindu marriages to be indissoluble, divorce was 
sanctioned by Kautilya (III, 8), in cases where there was mutual anti¬ 
pathy between husband and w'ife, ( parashparam dveshdn rnoksha) w'ho 
had not been married according to the forms sanctioned by the religion 
(amoksho d harm a-vivdh and m ibid). That is Kautilya contemplates 
divorce in the case of the four lower forms of marriage. Probably in the 
instance we have cited above, the parties being Mcrs, the marriage which 
was dissolved had not taken place according to the higher forms of 
marriage. We however give below two examples, one from the 
Prabandhachhitdmani and the other from the RajaLarangim which show 
that divorce in the higher societies were probably not absolutely for¬ 
bidden if both the parties were willing. 

Standard of morality 

Before considering the standard of morality, it is interesting to note 
here some observations of Hemachandra regarding some professions and 
men of certain castes. Of the physicians, a character in his Trishashiisa - 
Idkdpurushacharita says (I, i, v. 538, Tr. 1, 53): “Like a courtesan, you 
never glance even at a friend even though sick, even though asking, unless 
you are paid”. 

sa dd sast u la m-apy-drt a m -api prdrt h a k a w-apy-a h o 
vesyd iva vmd dravyam yuam nd kshanapi pasyatha. 

But more sweeping is Hemachandra’s criticism of the morals and con¬ 
ducts of the Brahmins, merchants, women, and princes: 

Brd h ma na-jhdt ir-advish t o Van ig-jdtir-ava he ha ka h 
priyajdtir-aniwydluh satlri cha nirdmayah 
vidvdn dhcinl gnny-agarvah strtjanaS-ch-apachdpalah 
rdjaputrah su-charitrah prdyena hi na drisyate 
(A Brahmin’s relatives free from animosity, a merchant who is not deceit¬ 
ful, a lover who is not jealous, a body free from disease, a learned man 
who is rich, a meritorious person free from pride, a woman who is not 
tickle, and a prince w r ith good morals—these are seldom seen). ( Tri - 
shashtiialdkdpurushacharita, I, i, vv. 743-44). Elsewhere in the same 
work (I, ii, v. 30, Tr. 88) it is said that, “heroism must not be showm by 
a merchant, even though he is heroic’’. 
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It is well known that the standard of sexual morality amongst the 
Hindus has always been very high and the ladies were most jealous of 
their chastity and reputation. A good example is furnished by a docu¬ 
ment in the LP which though dated V.S. 802 is undoubtedly valid for 
the period under review. This document called Nyayavada is a judge¬ 
ment delivered in a case where a Brahmin lady had been unjustly 
defamed. 10 It appears that some unnamed rascal (pi kuna ) had spread 
the lie that a certain Brahamana’s wife kept company with a paramour. 
This news infuriated the virtuous lady who thereupon approached the 
court and there before all the judges swore on her family honour that 
she had been always chaste in deed, talks, and mind. The judges there¬ 
upon declared that as there was no witness there could be no punish¬ 
ment. It appears that if her guilt could be proved she would have been 
punished according to the Stntili laws and on the other hand if she 
could bring adequate witness her maligner would be punished under 
the sections of Vakpaumshya . 

Merutunga however relates two incidents which show that in the 
highest society the standard of morality was rather loose. Thus we learn 
that Lavanaprasada’s wife, that is Vlradhavala \s mother, named Madaiia- 
rajiii, after her sister’s death went to her brother-in-law’s house and 
becoming his grihinl started living with the said brother-in-law as man 
and wife. This lady had also taken with her, her son by Lavanaprasada 
namely Vlradhavala, who at that time was a mere child. Lavanaprasada 
determining to kill the transgressor entered his house one night with 
open sword in hand, but spying through a hole saw r his rival who was 
named Devapala, refusing to take food until Vlradhavala had been fed. 
This tenderness for his son assuaged the wrath of the great soldier who 
thereupon announced his presence, and having declared to the guilty 
pair the mission which had brought him thither also explained his 
subsequent conduct and returned home after having been entertained by 
Devapala. Merutunga adds that Vlradhavala had brothers by his other 
father ( apara-pitnkd ) called Sangana, and Chamundaraja, who later on 
became famous soldiers. 17 

Merutunga relates another story of this nature regarding one king 
Jayachandra, who is evidently the Gahadavala monarch, though the 
story may be entirely apocryphal. According to Merutunga an exceed¬ 
ingly beautiful maiden named Suhava learnt from an astrologer, un¬ 
fortunately after her marriage,—that she was destined to be the queen 
of the land. One day the king saw her and enraptured by her beauty 
took her to wife, though the exact process by .which a king could marry 
a married women is not mentioned. However, later Suhava prayed that 
her son might be made the crown prince but Jayachandra refused, saying 
that in his dynasty the son of an adulteress could not succeed. Thus 
disappointed, the infuriated woman summoned the Muslims. 18 
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This anecdote of Merutuhga is partly corroborated by one of a 
similar nature recorded by Ferishta, according to which the wife of the 
Raja of Uch partly succumbed to Mui‘zz ud-DTn bin Sam’s secret promise 
to her, and proposed that she would betray her husband if the Muslim 
general left her the kingdom and married his daughter. Mui'zz ud-DIn 
agreed and the queen murdered her husband. But she was soon un¬ 
deceived for though Mui‘zz ud-DTn married her daughter, instead of 
entrusting the base woman with the government of the country, sent 
her to Ghazni. 1,1 

The opinion of scholars regarding Ferishta's story ranges from un¬ 
qualified acceptance to entire dismissal. 20 The unnatural behaviour of 
the queen can however be explained if we accept Merutuhga's story that 
she was an adventuress to whom the lure of a kingdom would be an 
adequate bait to induce her to perpetrate an act of grossest treachery. 
As for Merutuhga’s other statement that Jayachandra married a married 
woman, it may be pointed out that it is not the only known instance of 
such extraordinary practice in ancient India. We learn from the Rqja- 
larahgim that Durlabha, the second king of the Karkota dynasty, fell 
in love with the wife ot a very rich merchant at whose request the king 
overcame his scruples and married that lady who later became the 
mother of Lalitaditya Muktaplda. 21 All that the 12th century Brahmin 
Kalhana could say in deprecating this act is summed up in one verse on 
Chandraplda (eldest uterine brother of Muktaplda): The blemish on 
his lineage was cut out by his clean virtues like the flaw of the precious 
stone, which comes from the mine, by the grinding of the touchstone \ 2a 

For the purposes of social history it is not necessary to determine 
whether the particular anecdotes recorded by Kalhana or Merutuhga is 
based upon sober history. What is significant is that neither Merutuhga 
nor Kalhana,— one a Jaina monk the other a Brahmin scholar,—con¬ 
demns these acts which they record seemingly without any apparent aver¬ 
sion. It is possible therefore, that such acts in defiance of .social laws 
by men highly placed in society were not as uncommon as we now believe 
to have been the case. At an even earlier period of Indian history we 
find a drama in which the great Gupta king Chandragupta II, figures as 
the hero, and is represented to have killed his brother and usurped his 
throne and married his wife. Again it may be said that the Gupta 
Emperor did not kill his brother nor did he marry his brother’s widow, 
but evidently the dramatist was not aware that the fame of his 
hero would be diminished were he represented as having murdered his 
brother and married his widow. Undoubtedly the author has created 
the necessary situation by showing Ramagupta as an utterly despicable 
coward, but even so the conduct of Chandragupta II as portrayed in the 
Dein-ChandragupUi would have been considered as reprehensible in later 
Hindu society. 
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It seems therefore, that the standard of morality in the higher 
society at least, was far from being strict. It is true that some of the 
incidents cited above happened in countries far removed from each other 
both in time and space. But unfortunately in the absence of written 
history it has been necessary to consider these isolated incidents. Not 
the least surprising part about these stories is the fact that the Raja- 
tarahgim and the Prabandhachinidmatri —the only history and the only 
good substitute for history written in ancient India—should have record¬ 
ed such disgraceful stories about the distinguished men of their periods. 

In this connection it is necessary to discuss a passage from the 
Trishashiihldknpurushacharita. As Hemachandra in this passage con¬ 
demns several practices which at a later period may have fallen into dis¬ 
use, it is necessary to quote the relevant pan of this lengthy speech 
which he puts in the mouth of Vasupujya: “How is there any dharma 
in sacrificers who cause destruction of life, making sacrifice such as the 
cow sacrifice, human sacrifice, horse sacrifice et cetera ? What dharma 
is there in those who created the Puranas, who relate subject matter in¬ 
credible, untrue and contradictory ? How is there any purity (honesty) 
in Brahmanas versed in law ( smdrtas ) et cetera who wish to get other 
peoples money by false legal decisions by means of earth and water 
(ordeals) et cetera ? (This is followed by a lengthy diatribe against dis¬ 
honest Brahmins). 

“Truthful speech never emanates from persons whose minds arc 
impure from the faults, love et cetera. Likewise, what dharma is there 
of those who perform sacrificial rites of offerings and oblations of ghi et 
cetera and who build many pious works, such as tanks, wells and pools; 
of those who seek a wrong path to heavenly and earthly happiness by 
killing animals, of those wishing to cause contentment of ancestors by 
gifts of food to Brahmanas; of those who perform penance by making 
a purification of the womb by ghi et cetera; of those women who marry 
again in case of five calamities, of those who talk of children begotten 
by other men on their own wives in the absence of children; of women, 
though guilty, talk of purification through the menses; of those who live 
hv eating the organs of goats killed in Lhe Soma sacrifice with the idea 
of prosperity; of those who drink wine in the Sautramani sacrifice; of 
those who eat filth and think themselves purified by touching cows; of 
those who cleanse themselves from evil merely by bathing in water et 
cetera; of those who worship the banyan, the pippal, the mvrobalan et 
cetera; of those who think gods are pleased with an oblation burned in 

fire;.of those who teach dharma by vows consisting of imitation of 

women...To this is added a further denunciation of religious sects 
one of which, namely the Kaulacharvas is named and another can he 
easily identified with the Lakuli£as from the description of their 
practices. 2,5 
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It is evident from the passage quoted above, that Heniachandra was 
condemning many practices some of which, such as those of LakulTSas, 
Kaulas, Aghorapanthis and SakhTbhavas, certainly existed during his 
time. We have also seen that widow re-marriage was not unknown. But 
some of his statement cannot be true for his period. For example 
Hcmachandra condemns cow sacrifice, but we have it on the authority 
of the Muslim geographers of the period that during this time in Gujarat 
cow was held in the highest veneration and was in no wise so much as 
molested. Some other statements however are difficult to reject. 
Hemachandra’s statement regarding drinking during Sautramani sacri¬ 
fice may be true. The performance of Sautramani sacrifice during this 
period is proved by the Sautramani sacrifice mentioned in the Sevadi 
inscription of Ratnapala (El, XI. 304). Many smritis prohibited drinking 
by Brahmins even during the Sautramani sacrifice; however some .srtiritis 
made an exception to .surd (malted rice) taken during the Sautramani 
sacrifice, and it is quite likely that some dishonest Brahmins under the 
guise of a sacrifice satisfied their thirst for spirituous liquor. Similarly 
purifying a woman ravished by a Mlechchha is sanctioned by Devala; 
and Yajnavalkya, Vanishtha and Parasara declare that a (unchaste) 
woman become pure after her monthly period. 21 Heniachandra we have 
seen condemns both these practices. In support of the view’ that these 
practices were followed during Hemachandra’s time it may be pointed 
out, that the verses quoted from the Devalasmriti in the Smptisamuch - 
chaya dealing with the purification and penances for contact with the 
Muslims (Mlechchhas) is generally considered to be a late interpolation, 
made necessary by the frequent Muslim invasions. 2 * It is remarkable 
however that al-Beruni who made diligent inquiries regarding this 
matter was told by the Brahmins that a man who had come into conti¬ 
nued contact with the Muslims could under no circumstances be taken 
back into Hindu society. 20 It is quite likely therefore that the text of 
Devaia was being interpolated durng the sojourn of al-Beruni in India, 
when the repeated invasions of Sultan Mahmud had rendered an easy 
method of penance for ravished women an absolute necessity. It is 
possible that during the time of Hcmachandra such methods of easy 
penances were being abused so that he found it necessary to condemn 
these practices. It is well known that in later Hindu society any person— 
particularly women—who once came into contact with a Muslim became 
an outcaste, and it is not known whether the method of purifying 
/vyomen by the methods said to have been prescribed by Devala was ever 
in use. This passage from Hemachandra’s work shows that probably it 
was once a social custom which later died out as a result of strong opinion 
against abuses of such easy penances. 

It is easy to surmise from this uncompromising attitude of Hema- 
Chandra against easy penances that Kumarapala also would take strong 
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measures against adultery. And we find in the allegorical drama Moha~ 
rdjapardjaya Kumarapala passing the following order: “Banish from the 
town, whenever apprehended, the four vices, gambling, flesh eating, 
drinking and slaughter. Theft and adultery has already been banished. 
Prostitution, not being a matter of great moment, can be ignored; nor 
does it matter if it (prostitution) remains or goes’/. 27 

It is easy to perceive that a man of the world like .Kumarapala 
was well aware that he could not fight against all the evils at once and 
so preferred to tolerate the lesser of the two. However we learn from 
the Prakrit Dvydsrayakavya that Kumarapala in his court sat surrounded 
by a few dancing girls. 2 * 

Regarding the institution of dancing girls and the devaddsis during 
this period, the testimony of al-Beruni is quite revealing. Al-Beruni 
states: “People think with regard to harlotry that it is allowed with 
them (Indians) .... In reality, the matter is not as people think, but 
it is rather this, that the Hindus are not very severe in punishing 
whoredom. The fault, however, in this lies with the kings, not with the 
nation. But for this, no Brahman or priest would suffer in their idol 
temples the women who sing, dance, and play. The kings make them 
an attraction for their cities, a bait of pleasure for their subjects, for no 
other but financial reasons. By the revenues which they derive from 
the business both as fines and taxes, they want to recover the expenses 
which their treasury has to spend on the army.” 20 

This statement of al-Beruni is entirely corroborated by the provi¬ 
sions in the Arthasdstm where it was laid down that the prostitutes had 
to pay as royal share 1/15th part of their monthly gains and besides 
were liable to be heavily fined in cases of specified offences;' 10 if some one 
committed an offence against them, they also had to pay even heavier 
fines so that the result in.both the cases meant an income to the treasury 
as alleged by al-Beruni. It is possible therefore that when Kumarapala 
specifically mentioned that he would tolerate prostitution, he might have 
had the income from the prostitutes in view. As the drama Mohardja- 
pardjaya was written by Yasochandra, a devout Jaina and probably 
a minister of Kumarapala’s successor Ajayapala, the statement of 
Kumarapala as given above cannot be dismissed as the figment of 
imagination on the part of a dramatist. 

A great French historian once wrote; “In general, no civilization is 
destroyed from without unless it has first brought about its own ruin; 
no empire is conquered by a foreign foe unless it has first committed 
suicide. And a society or civilisation perishes by its own. hand only 
when it has ceased to understand its own. raison d'etre,, when it has, as 
it were, become a stranger to the dominant idea around which jai 
formerly grew up.” Studied from this view, point, the passage- quoted 
from the Trishashtiialdkapuriishacharitq, take, on a new significance. For 
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so far as ihc lighting qualities alone were Concerned lire Muslims were 
not sp superior to the Hindus as their total subjugation of north India 
indicates. Hence the cause of the defeat of the Hindus must be sought 
in their decaying social system. If however we believe Hcmachandra 
we find a society where some meaningless religious rites had taken the 
place of real religion, some incredible Pur an as were considered to be 
good substitutes for the ancient religious texts, (we should not forget 
that Hcmachandra was making this accusation in one of the most 
elaborate mythology ever written in India) greedy Brahmins under the 
guise of dispensing law were enriching themselves, women were taking 
advantage of easy penances, and the Brahmins were drinking under the 
pretence of performing a.Vedic sacrifice. If we take this picture of the 
Indian society as substantially true on the eve of the Muslim invasion, 
it is not difficult to understand why no resistance could ever be success¬ 
fully offered against the Muslims once the Indian field army was defeated. 
The slothful Indian society busy with its worldly gains and physical 
pleasures relied entirely on its professional soldiers for defence. Once 
that army was gone the Indian society could no longer defend the 
country against the Central Asians. We should not however draw too 
dark a picture of the Indian society of the period, for it is a matter of 
history that though Muslims subjugated India and converted a large 
number of Indians the soul of India remained mainly untouched and 
Hinduism survived centuries of oppression. This shows that though the 
facade of Hinduism may have become dilapidated and i:s ruling 
class become degenerate at this period, her heart was throbbing with 
unexpected life and vigour. 

Slavery 

Slavery as a recognised institution existed in India from very early 
times. 31 For the period under review we come across four documents 
in the LP, all dated V.S. 1288 and dealing with the sale of female slaves. 
The first two documents are called ‘ Daslpair aid dhi while the third and 
the fourth are classified under the head ' Svayam-agata-ddsTpatravidhi . aa 

The first document—like the rest of them—is the deed of sale of £ 
slave-girl (dasT-vikraya-patra). It is stated in the document that having 
attacked a foreign state one Kana-^rT-Pratapasimha had captured and 
brought a fairlooking sixteen year old girl called PanutI, and after having 
informed the Panchamukhanagara, she was being offered for sale at the 
crossing of the four roads with grass on her head. One Asadhara pur¬ 
chased her from Rana-SrT Pratapasiriiha on a payment of 504 Vlsalapriya 
dram mas, having proclaimed the fact of purchase throughout the town. 
The duty of the slave girl in the buyers house is then set forth and 
consists of the following: cutting (vegetables), pulverizing (the spices), 
smearing the floor (with cow dung), sweeping, bringing fuel, water ct 
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cetera, throwing away human excreta (of her master’s family) milking 
the cow, buffalo and the goat, churning the curd and carrying the 
buttermilk to the field, field works such as bringing grass (i.e. fodder, 
chari-anayanadikarh), weeding and cutting grass et cetera, and other 
household works (grihakarma), and the slave girl was to perform all her 
tasks in a candid manner. The purchaser in return was to provide her 
with food clothings et cetera according to the prevailing custom and 
his capacity. While the slave girl would be working in her master’s 
house, if her father, brother or husband, by virtue of their wealth inter¬ 
rupted in her duty, the purchaser would (be at liberty) to tic, molest, 
or strike her cruelly, and re-employ her in her tasks as set forth above. 
If being tortured the slave girl ever committed suicide by throwing her¬ 
self into a well et cetera, she would be reborn as a shc-ass, bitch or a 
chanddli, and in that case (i.e. suicide) the buyer would have to perform 
the penance of bathing in the Ganges. The Rakshapala and the citizens 
would see that the above-mentioned clauses were fulfilled, for which 
purpose Rand Pratapasiiiiha and the four Rakshdpdlas mentioned below 
signed this document. (This is followed by the writer’s name) 

The second Ddsipatra gives us the interesting information that when 
Mahdmandalesvara Kanaka tfn-Viradhavaladeva had attacked Maha¬ 
rashtra a man had brought back a fair looking girl as captive. As 
instead of giving proper names of the seller or buyer this document 
employs the word ‘ amuka ’ it seems that many slave girls were brought 

on that occasion and this form was drafted to be used as and when 

required by substituting the proper names in each case. It also appears 
that either the girl was being sold through an agent or was being sold 
to the creditor ( Dhanika) by the borrower (has(dddharaniha) for the 

sum of 60 dram mas. The duty of the slave girl in her master’s house 

would be, cutting, pulverizing, sweeping, cooking, smearing, et cetera, 
field work and threshing (the grain) et cetera, and all other kinds of 
work. Even if she were to be sold or given away as a gift to some other 
person she were to perform her (above mentioned) duties without any 
mischievous intent. If she committed theft or misbehaved in any other 
manner in her master’s house she was to be severely put to task. The 
rest of the provisions are practically similar to the previous one except 
that instead of the Rakshapala , private persons are named to act as 
guarantors of the deed. It may also be noted that Pahchamukhanagams 
are not stated to have been informed in this document probably as the 
girl w r as not being sold at a public place. 

The third deed, called Svayam-dgatd-ddsi-palravidhi, differs materially 
from the first two. It states that a girl aged ten, named SampurT, 
daughter of one Princess Jagada, had arrived from the village Siranara 
situated in the country of MahTtata in the east, which (country) had 
been visited by a famine consequent to a Muslim invasion and plunder, 
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so that the agitated citizens and the cultivators had left the country, 
and she was left stranded as all her relations on her father's side as well 
as her husband’s had started begging. Though she begged for only a 
mouthful of rice at every household and at every village (on her way) 
she had become extremely emaciated due to want of food, and had 
become dirty with a rag on, being forced to pass her nights in temples 
and monasteries, (and) with unkempt hairs, frightened, the girl SampurT 
looked on all sides and puzzling in her mind over vdiat to do, where 
to go, where to stay, and who would be her owner approached every 
house and said, “My lord! I am an orphan. Will you have me as a 
slave?” Thus, one day she arrived at a certain village, and falling 
at the feet of one Ghahada said with folded hands: “I have come 
voluntarily, please engage me as a slave and save me from this terrible 
famine. 1 shall, according to your order and as long as I live, work 
as your slave, atid shall perform the duties of cutting, pulverizing, 
sweeping, fetching the drinking water, smearing (the rooms) with cow dung, 
throwing away the human excreta, (and) all (other) household duties 
and outside works such as cultivation, other field works and threshing 
cl cetera, (and shall perform all these tasks) with zest, during all the 
three seasons of rain, winter and summer, thoroughout the day and 
night; untiringly and without talking back I shall carry out your orders. 
You will have to give me (in return) according to your capacity only 
food, dress and sandals. What more shall I want Having declared 
this at the crossing of the four roads before men of the four castes she 
became the slave of Ghahada. Still Ghahada to satisfy himself made 
her declare as follows: “If 1, so long as I live, while employed as a 
slave in your house or in any other house, commit theft, seeing a vacant 
room appropriate some article, or finding that begging had become easier 
go elsewhere, or mix with cheats rascals or your enemies, or in my 
youth being tempted by some men leave you, then on the strength of 
this deed you w T ill catch me by my hairs, bind me and again set me to 
work as a slave. I shall always throughout the night and day carry 
out the orders of your relatives. If ever, out of wickedness I refuse to 
perform my duty, when ordered to do so, then you will punish me by 
kicking and beating with sticks and (may even) torture (me) to death, 
(for which) you my lord will remain as free from guilt as if you had 
been absent. I declare to all that should I die under torture (above 
mentioned) it will have been brought about by my own fault, and you 
and your family shall be absolved by bathing in the Ganges. If ever I 
commit suicide by jumping into a well or pond or by taking poison on 
account of pregnancy ( udarabadha ) you my lord will be guiltless, and 
will only (have to perform the penance of) bathing in the Ganges.” 
After recording this declaration and recital of woe of the young girl 
the deed states that for the present purpose of recording a contract of 
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perpetual bondage the Pahchamukhanugara and some Brahmins were 
informed. There were five witnesses to this document. 

The last of the four documents is an abridged version ol the third. 
It also a shows a destitute girl accepting slavery as she could find no 
other means of subsistence. The only important addition in this docu¬ 
ment is that the features of the girl are described in some detail, and her 
duties among others include cooking, cleaning the gutters ( khdla ) and 
a reservoir of water. It is also particularly mentioned that she could 
be sold, given away as gift, mortgaged or sent overseas. 

It is apparent therefore that a slave could be acquired by capture, 
purchase, gift, mortgage, and as we learn from the Vibhangapatravidhi , 
by inheritance as well; also slave could be acquired if some one volun¬ 
teered to become a slave. All these methods are in accordance with the 
stnrilis; for example, Manu speaks of seven kinds of slaves, namely, one 
captured in battle, one who becomes so for food, one born in the house 
(i.e. of a female slave), one bought, one given as a gift, one inherited, 
and one who becomes so for paying off a fine or judicial decree. 1 '* 

Among other smritikdras Yajnavalkya gives the most elaborate treat¬ 
ment on slavery. He quotes Narada who distinguishes between an 
ordinary servant ( bhritaka) and a slave (ddsa), by pointing out that while 
the former might only be called upon to do pure work, a ddsa will 
have to do impure work such as cleaning the entrance to the house, 
filthy pits, the road, dunghill heaps, human excreta and performing 
personal service to the master if he so desires. 34 Hemachandra in the 
Trishashlisaldkapurushachariia assigns the following duties to a rnaid 
servant: threshing, grinding, carrying water, sweeping the house, smear¬ 
ing the house (with cow dung) et cetera. (Tr. Ill, 248) Evidently the 
slaves had to perform more tasks than a maid servant, including the 
impure works mentioned above which a maid-servant would not perform. 

Evidently the contracts regarding slaves were drawn up in accord¬ 
ance with the provisions of the smritis , and it remains to add that 
written contracts were probably necessary in the case of female slaves 
only, because according to Brihaspati, a female slave could never be 
acquired by possession without a written title (na slrinam-upabhogah 
sydd xnnd lekhyani kaf hafichanay r \ This probably explains the absence 
in the LP of any document relating to the sale of a male slave; they 
could probably be sold and possessed without any documentary evidence 
of their acquisition. 

We have given a detailed account of these transactions for they 
record in a very vivid mariner a part of the social life of those days. The 
household duties of those days, we find, differed very little from what 
they are in a village even now, as might be expected. But it need not. 
be supposed that the slave girl alone was expected to perform all the 
enumerated tasks. These were undoubtedly recited to protect her master 
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if in future she refused to perform any duly that was not specified in the 
document. Probably the slaves had their remedies and could go to a 
court of law to enforce her master’s exactions to remain within the 
stipulated terms, so that the masters had to protect themselves by men¬ 
tioning every imaginable household duty in the deed itself. Still, it 
cannot be denied that the picture presented by these documents is a dis¬ 
mal one; first, we find a girl captured from her home in Maharashtra 
brought to Gujarat and sold to slavery. No less tragic is the fate of the 
girl who driven out of her hearth and home owing to a Muslim invasion 
an famine fails to find any shelter or food except in the temples. That 
this part of the recital is not entirely imaginary, we shall presently show’. 
Then some unscrupulous person takes advantage of her miserable plight 
and binds her to terms which apparently she could hardly realise, and 
even if she realised what could she do ? Society did not offer her any 
other shelter, nor was there any other means of livelihood open to her. 

Ostracism 

It is known that a person in ancient India might be ostracised for 
committing grave offences as prescribed in the smritis . In the LP wc 
find a man being ostracised by his family as he was a habitual offender, 
but no specific offence committed by him is mentioned. It seems that 
as ostracism was a serious matter and affected his inheritance a deed had 
to be executed such as we find in the LP where it is called “ Kfishridkshara - 
Ujjaldkshara-vidhi” dated V.S. 1288. 3fl a This ‘ vidhi’ records a declara¬ 
tion made by the relations of the offender and begins by stating that one 
Punaka (presumably absconding) being an (habitual) evil doer, his parents 
and all his relations declare to all the inhabitants of SrI-Pattana, 
Pancha-mukha-Brahmanas and to the Pancha-mu k ha*nagara that by this 
present declaration Punaka is being ‘black'-lettered* ( kdlaksharita) so 
that henceforth for any mischief committed by the said Punaka none of 
his relatives might be held legally responsible, and that they would not 
be punishable for his mis-deeds. Hence if Punaka were to commit any 
crime, such as stealing from the treasury ( bhandagdra ), assaulting, 
stealing cattle, or perceiving in the city a beautiful lady of Brahmana, 
Kshatriya or merchant family seduced her through a female messenger 
by tempting the lady with money, or forcibly dragged her away to 
another village or country, or cheated a foreign merchant or agent on 
the highway, or ate forbidden food, drunk prohibited drinks, killed 
prohibited animals, had improper relations with females of prohibited 
degree, acted against the usages of honest people, (even if Punaka com¬ 
mitted any or all these crimes) even then none of his relatives either on 
his father’s or on his mother’s side however distant, would be punishable 
by law. Only Punaka would be punishable for the crimes committed 
by him. The above-mentioned relations of Punaka would no longer 
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observe the penances of births and deaths for Punaka. But, if any of 
his relatives hereafter, out of affection for Punaka secretly or openly 
provided him with food and shelter, he would be liable to be punished 
by the king. Any indirect help to Punaka would also be met with 
punishment. If in future, forsaken by his relations and overtaken by 
hunger and thirst and by good luck, Punaka wanted to return to his 
family, he should not be allowed to do so at his sweet will. In that 
case, all his people both on his father’s and on lvis mother’s side shall 
have to go to the court where the) will have to present some gift accord¬ 
ing to their capacity, make the necessary declaration to the king and 
having informed the whole city, drawing up a bright-let ter (ujjaldksha- 
rani) in the court of justice where Punaka being warned by the judge 
will again declare (an assurance for his future) good conduct which 
information will have to be given to the Pahcha-mukha-nagara. There¬ 
after, Punaka would no longer remain subject to taunts or abuse for his 
former misdeeds, for which the judge with his associates after giving him 
a warning' 50 (?) would give him a certificate of good conduct. That 
(bright) letter with royal seal would he given by persons appointed by 
the Dharmddhikarana to the parents of Punaka, to save him from future 
punishments for past offences, and was to be delivered personally to the 
parents. 

This provision for ex communicating a man is of some importance, 
for we know that in the case of those guilty of heuious offences: and of 
those who did not perform the necessary penances, there was a peculiar 
procedure called ghatasjthola prescribed for excommunicating the 
offenders, who were thereafter treated as dead. But when the offenders 
performed the appropriate penances he again became lit to be associated 
with and would be welcomed by his relatives/* 7 Evidently the methods 
of ex-communicating a man from society had undergone some change 
and in order to have any legal effect it had to be certified by a judge. 

The reason probably was that ex-communication would involve the 

affected man in losing his right of inheritance, maintenance, and parti¬ 
tion so that it was necessary to have both the act as well as its with¬ 

drawal to be recognised by the court. 

Charity 

We had occasion to remark while narrating the tale of woe of a 
homeless girl who had to sale herself into slavery as she was refused food 
and shelter though she begged from door to door, that this was not the 
only instance of uncharitableness known of ancient India. For, this 
attitude to beggars on the part of the householders is also graphically 
described by Damodaragupta in his KuUanlmatam written in Kashmir in 
the early part of the 9th century A.D. This account strikingly corroborates 
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the testimony of the slave girl and is so quaint and lifelike that it is 
worthy of being quoted. 

In the KultanTmatam, one Gunapalita, while opposing his friend 
Sundarasena’s project of travel tried to dissuade the latter with a des¬ 
cription of the discomforts of a wandering life and said: “A man like 
me is naturally ashamed to press a request overmuch, but listen while I 
tell what befall the wayfarer. 

“Clad in tattered garments, dusty and travel-sore he seeks at fall of 
day where he may lay his head. 

“ ‘Mother, sister, take pity on me. Do not be so cruel. Have you 
not brothers and sons whom hard necessity compels to roam from home. 

“ ‘I will not break your house down before I go away in the.morn¬ 
ing; and do good people call that a house in which wayfarers do not rest 
as if they were inmates of it. 

“ T will rest here but one night as best as I can, and then go on my 
way. The sun is set, where else pray can I go’. 

“With such piteous words in his mouth the wretch goes from door 
to door, and is upbraided by the housewives, who answer thus: — 

“ ‘My husband is not at home. Why do you prate thus ? Can you 
not go to the temple ? He will not take a telling. How obstinate the 
man is ?’ 

“And if by good luck some man yields to repeated entreaty and 
scornfully points out a corner of the house, saying, ‘Sleep there’, then 
the wife quarrels all night with her husband and savs, ‘Why have you 
given shelter to this stranger ?’ 

“And her neighbour, fearing in her heart that she in her turn may 
be asked to find food and the like for the stranger, comes and condoles 
with her. 

“‘My dear, it is not your fault, your husband is too good natured, 
but keep a good look out, for there are rogues about. I speak as your 
friend’. 

“And after presenting himself at a hundred doors, the traveller at 
last gets a mess of porridge thrown to him by way of alms. 

“His food is at another’s will; the earth is his bed and the temple 
is his resting place; such is the lot of the traveller: and for pillow, he has 
a brick”.™ 

This vivid portrayal of a domestic scene is strikingly modern and 
does little credit to the charitable instincts of the ladies in ancient India. 
It shows however that the temples were the place where one would get 
shelter. The slave girl also declared that unable to find shelter in any 
house she had to take refuge in temples and monasteries. Hence it appears 
that the temples were not only the places of worship but were charitable 
institutions as well, and at least provided homeless people with shelter, 
probably the food which was offered to the deity every day was also 
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distributed amongst the poor. In that ease when a rich man built a 
temple he fulfilled a social need. 

It need not be supposed however that charity was entirely lacking. 
It is known that during the reign of Vlsaladeva there was a famine and 
the rich merchant Jagadu came forward with succour. 39 This charitable 
activity of Jagadu forms the main theme of Jagaducharita, which gives 
an apparently exaggerated account of Jagadu's charitable activities; but 
on the whole we may assume that Jagadu saved many lives during the 
famine by distributing food free from several centres. Probably the rich 
men like Jagadu or Vastupala and Tejahpala could alford to be charit¬ 
able. But Damodaragupta and the slave-girl describe the attitude of the 
ordinary householder who either wotdd not or could not give food and 
shelter to a beggar. 

House 

Life in the city was undoubtedly cramped and in a gnomic poem of 
uncertain date we find the wretched plight of a householder related suc- 
cintly with sympathy: “Within the house is the kitchen, there the mor¬ 
tar, there too the crockery, there the children, there his own study. He 
has put up with all that, but what can we say of the condition of the 
wretched householder when his wife, who to-day or to-morrow will 
present him with a new addition to his family, must spend there her 
time of labour”. 40 And Hemachandra placidly remarks that generally 
the women of the poor conceive quickly, (prdyena hi daridrdridm 
sighra-garbhabhritah striyah; Trishash{.isaldkdpurushacharita, I, i, 533; 
Tr. 1,-53). 

These few lines remind one of present day city life of a middle class 
family. But probably a dwelling house was usually more commodious 
as we have the description of such houses in several documents of the 
LP relating either to the sale or mortgage of houses. As the description 
of all the houses is practically the same it may be taken for granted that 
the compiler of the LP was describing a common house in Gujarat, 
during the 13th century A.D. as all these documents are dated V.S. 1288. 41 

The house as described in the LP faced east with open space on 
all sides which was enclosed by a surrounding wall. 42 There were how¬ 
ever drains to carry the water from the house and we have seen that this 
drain was kept clean by a slave. The house was two storeyed, with good 
foundation and had a terrace. Probably there was no arrangement for 
the supply of water inside the house, and it had to be fetched from the 
common wells. However the wells were probably usually fitted with a 
‘nelichchhV which was a contrivance for raising water from a well of 
a type which is yet common. There was probably a water reservoir 
( hundika) inside the house which was cleaned every day, from which it 
would seem that drinking water was stored there. 44 Some houses were 
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provided with a detached patlasdld and a kitchen. The PaUasdld pro¬ 
bably housed the household deity. 15 The houses were tiled ([kavelukd- 
chchhanna ); there were also eaves to carry away the rain water. 

As for the building materials for this period we learn from Idrisi’s 
description of Broach, that bricks and plaster were commonly used. 45 ** 
't iled roof seems to have remained usual in Gujarat for a very long time 
for we learn from the Mimt-i-Ahmadi that even in the 17th century the 
houses in Gujarat—which were all built of burnt bricks were roofed 
with teak wood and tiles. 4 * 

Utensils and furniture 

We get a list of the common household utensils from a document 
in the LP (mentioned above) which describes the division of the paternal 
property by the sons. Some of the vessels were made of bell metal while 
others were of copper, and in the I)N we find mention of iron spoons 
called 4 kadachchhu': i7 The type of utensils divided amongst the brothers 
show that for cooking and eating practically the same types of utensils 
were in use in those days as we find now. Hcinachandra however in his 
list of Desi words has included the word ‘ dundho \ which according to 
him meant a bucket made out of a cocoanut (i udanchana-vtsesho nali - 
keramayah ). 4 “ It is not possible to follow how a bucket could be made 
out of a cocoanut; probably by udanckana here Hemachandra meant 
a small bowl which poor men still use and make by breaking a cocoanut 
into two halves and use each half as a bowl. 

As for furniture the above-mentioned document of the LP mentions 
a ‘ chukwala and ‘ shejavata \, which are probably, as suggested by the 
editor of the LP, a ‘chdrpai’, and a cot for sleeping. From the DN we 
learn that a bedstead was called ‘undalarii' which Hemachandra explains 
was a dnancha'd 9 Hence the words ‘gaddharh', and dal lad arid, which 
are explained by Hemachandra as * say yd’ most probably represented a 
couch, as suggested by Pischel. 50 It is interesting to find that the curtain 
too had its Desi equivalent and was known as 'la[taia , which Hema¬ 
chandra translated as ‘tiraskarinV , r>1 but the existence of a Desi word for 
it shows that curtains were in general use. Mats of kusa grass were in 
use for which the Desi word was sari,* 2 and not the least important 
piece of household article, in a country where chewing the betel was 
considered to be a sign of good breeding, was the spitoon called dluk- 
kukkanid V™ Elsewhere Hemachandra mentions f vetrdsana ’ as a .piece 
of furniture, from which it appears that cane seats were in use in his 
days. 51 


Food and drinks 

Various dishes are mentioned by Hemachandra in his works parti¬ 
cularly in the DN. Merutuhga and some foreign geographers have also 
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given occasional accounts of the food taken by the people of Gujarat 
during this period. From all these accounts we learn that food consisted 
mainly of rice, pulses, wheat, vegetables, sweets and milk preparations, 
such as curd, whey and coagulated milk. Meat was also eaten and Hema- 
chandra mentions two meat dishes, namely, ‘ vauaUam’ and ‘ susartthia 9 
both of which probably stood for the present day ‘silt kabab' for Hema- 
chandra explains the above mentioned terms as 'sTdaprntarh-mamsam / r ‘ 
Kumarapala at the bidding of Hemachandra is said to have forbidden 
slaughter and eating of meat throughout the country, but it cannot be 
said whether it had any permanent result or not. Curiously enough not 
a single reference to fish as an article of food is found in the literature 
from Gujarat during this period. AMdrisi of course slates that the 
people of Nahrwata ate fish,™ but he is an unreliable author who had 
never visited India, and since he is not corroborated in the present 
instance, it has to be concluded that the people in Gujarat probably did 
not cat fish. 

Popular belief about the rules of a healthy diet is given in a verse 
which, according to Merutunga, was the answer given by Bhoja’s physi¬ 
cian, Vagbhata, when the great Paramara Emperor asked him, “Who is 
free from diseases?’’ The physician replied: 

“He who does not eat green herbs, (saka), who cats ghi with rice 
Who is addicted to milk-fluids, who does not eat with water, 
Who does not eat at all, who does not cat harmful hot things, 
Who snatches a meal while walking, who eats what he can digest, 

who eats in small quantity”.™ 

Rice and milk were considered to be very healthy food and we learn 
from Il)n Masah, that the Indians believed that a diet consisting exclu¬ 
sively of rice and cow’s milk not only prolonged life but maintained the 
physical features of a man and his complexion unaltered. 38 

As for drinks, Muslim travellers since Sulaiman have praised the 
abstinence of the Indians, but that the drinking of wine was prevalent 
to some extent is evident front the literature of the period and we find 
that Hemachandra lias included the names of several types of wines, 
wine glasses and wine-sellers in the DN/ 9 from which it appears that 
the most common method of obtaining spirit was to distil molasses, 
which is of course to be expected in a country which manufactured 
sugar. 

It is difficult to say whether popular opinion was really as strong 
against drinking as the Muslim geographers would have us believe/' 0 
The Chupotkatas were remembered during the reign of Kumarapala as 
notorious drunkards, but even more surprising is to find Hemachandra, 
in describing the delicate condition of Siddharaja’s mother, Mayanalla- 
dcvl, before she gave birth to her famous son, state, that she had to give 
up drinking due to her advanced stage of pregnancy, 01 as it became 
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iieccssary, for her to loosen her girdle. It does not seem possible that 
Hemachandra should have made such a statement about MayanalladevT 
unless he was sure of his facts, for we know that Hemachandra personally 
abhored drinking. At least it has to be concluded that Hemachandra 
was well aware that aristocratic ladies during his time used to drink. 

It is only lo be expected that drinking revelries were not unknown 
and Ma'sudI who had personally visited Cambay (A.D. 943-55) states that 
Indians some time make girls drink in order to excite them to show their 
mirth so that the beholders may be inspired with gaiety by their merri¬ 
ment.' 1 - Nainar is of the opinion that in this present instance MaLsudi 
was describing a scene which he had witnessed at Cambay, which is quite 
likely, and it may be stated here that the statement of Ma'sudi is practi¬ 
cally corroborated by Bana who desribes similar type of hilarious amuse¬ 
ment, during the birth-festival of Harsha: “...There drunken slave 
women allured the favourites, while the monarch himself looked on 
with a secret smile. In one place respectable old feudatories were, much 
to his amusement, clasping the necks of the intoxicated bawds of the 
capital in a furious dance. Elsewhere wanton water-girls raised a laugh 
by embracing aged ascetics. In another place chamberlains knowing 
nothing of dancing were, to the entertainment of the maids, violently 

forced to dance by the king’s women.Whispering softly, like 

cuckoos, in low pasionate tones, they sang the words of vulgar mimes, 
ambrosia to their lovers’ ears. ...” 03 It is certain that Bana was not 
present on the occasion which he describes, but it must have been a 
faithful record of the usual festive scenes during his time, and it seems 
that little change was perceptible in this aspect of India’s social life at 
least from the days of Bana till when Ma'sudi visited Cambay. However, 
Kumarapala tried to introduce prohibition in Gujarat and if Hema¬ 
chandra is to be believed even the manufacture of wine jars were pro¬ 
hibited and drunkards, at last forcibly rid of their evil habit, regained 
their lost prosperity as they could no longer spend money on drinks. It 
is difficult to say if these prohibitory measures had any permanent result. 

Dress and Ornaments 

Information regarding the dress of the period is available from the 
contemporary literature, descriptions of foreign geographers and con¬ 
temporary illustrated manuscripts and sculptures. 

It appears that the kings and rich men wore jackets and tight fitting 
short trousers made of elaborately embroidered or printed materials. 
Matichandra, after considering a statement of ibn Haukal who state that 
the people of the Gulf of Cambay and Malabar coast wore izar and mizr 
after the fashion of the Mohammedans settled there, has come to the 
conclusion that the men perhaps after the fashion of the Muslims wore 
shorts and jackets. 04 But it does not seem that the Indians borrowed 
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this dress from the Muslims, for one of the coins of Ghandragupta 1 I,A 
shows him wearing a close fitted coat, and short trousers so that we 
know that the Indians had been using those two articles of dress long 
before the birth of the Prophet. Trousers and jackets were most 
probably copied from the Central Asian Sakas or the Kushanas. 

But for men to wear a trouser or a dhoti upto the knee seem to be 
a peculiar Indian custom. For example in the Ajanta paintings we find 
the dhoti of the men reaching only upto the knee. But the Muslims of 
the period wore long trousers and long shirts which has been described 
by Udayaprabha Suri—the preceptor of Vastupala—as long robes that 
covered the Turushkas from head to foot, (updda-mastakam chakrc 
dhruvam vdso‘vagunlhanam ). 011 These long robes were the typical dress 
of the Muslims and the Indians are not known to have used it during 
this period. 

The short trousers of the Indians, we find from illustrated manus¬ 
cripts from Gujarat, were secured by ornamented broad belts to which 
were attached pathos , which, if Merutuhga is to be believed, were some¬ 
times fabulously costly, for he relates that on one occasion king Para- 
mardin presented Jagaddeva with a pair of extraordinary palkds, the 
value of which equalled one lakh ( lakshya-inuly-dtaly-odbhaia-pai a ‘ 
y ugam) S' 7 

Oil their shoulders the men wore a u l Kolya. It is difficult to say 
whether Gujaratis during this period wore any head-dress or not. For 
Rajasekhara, admittedly a late author, states that the Gujaratis did not 
wear any head dress (i [opihd-rahita ) 08 during the reign of Kumarapala. On 
the otherhand Hemachandra includes in the Desindmamdld the word 
l anardho ’ which according to him meant ‘sirasi rhUja-pa^ika , that is 
coloured cloth for the head, presumably a turban/’ ,J Probably the people 
in Gujarat did not wear a head-dress habitually. 

Monks used to wear a white dhoti and uLUmya and we find in a 
picture Hemachandra dressed in that garb. 

Rich ladies used to wear sari, tight fitting half sleeve bodices, and 
petticoat, all of which were richly ornamented and coloured. Along with 
the saris they used to wear palkds whose colour used to match with that 
of the saris. Sometimes they wore full sleeved jackets, and the con¬ 
temporary Mdnasolldsa speaks of Gujarati women as always covering 
their breasts; 70 but it seems that the short bodices left the upper part 
of the abdomen exposed. In the DN we find mentioned two types of 
of garments for the ladies, namely (1) geri(huarh and gendam and (2) 
genthullam and gomllam; 71 the first type is explained by Hemachandra 
as f stanayorupari vast vagrant hi ly that is a knot of cloth over the breasts, 
while he explains the second type as ‘ kahehukah 9 that is a bodice. It 
appears therefore that either the first type represented a cheap substitute 
for the more ornate bodice or it might have been a kind of brassiere 
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worn by the ladies under the bodice. Under garments were used by 
the ladies during this period and the Desi word ‘ ghaggharam* is explained 
by Hemachandra as a kind of under-garment, jaghanavastrabhedah, 72 
From the several synonyms of this particular under garment to be found 
in the DN, it would appear that this article of dress was fairly in 
common use. 

The evidence of the texts, regarding the dress, is to a great extent 
corroborated by the sculptured figures of the devotees in the temples of 
Abu. The dress of a man, when visiting a temple, consisted of a short 
dhoti reaching up to the knees, and an uttariya, which was draped round 
the shoulders and held in its place by the arms. A large kumkuma 
mark adorned their forehead. While riding a horse or an elephant, 
a man put on a crown-like head-dress, a long tight-fitting coat and an 
uttariya, and pointed slippers. They kept beard and moustache, and 
wore bracelets, armlets, ear-rings and necklace of three strings. Sankalia 
states that the orthodox Jainas still keep a beard and have a hutiikuma 
mark on their forehead, and when they visit a temple they put on 
the same dress as their ancestors did. 

Women wore two garments, besides a bodice to cover their breasts. 
The upper garment was a big scarf now called iidliani and used by the 
Marwari women. The lower garment seems either to be a sari worn 
like the Southern women or a trouser. The women used a larger 
quantity of the same type of ornaments as the men used. 

One of the wives of Tejahpala and Tejahpala himself carry, accord¬ 
ing to Muni Punyavijayaji quoted by Sankalia, a purse which the Jainas 
call “ vamsavt . v ’ 7: * Here it is knitted, but sometimes it is also made of 
cloth. Evidently it contained money which the pious couple distributed 
among the poor. 

There is a very interesting picture in a manuscript depicting a 
woman hunting; she is dressed in a short skirt and a bodice like a 
choli. 

The usual dress of Jaina nuns, as we learn from illustrated manus¬ 
cripts, probably consisted of a sari, loose tunic and an uttariya . 

In an illustrated manuscript a girl is shown dancing wearing a half 
sleeve bodice covering her breasts, and tight shorts secured with a belt, 
the last article of dress probably representing the nivivandha. This 
short trouser of a dancing woman was called chalanaka, and we find 
Merutuhga describing that one day in the court of Paramardin, a low 
dancing girl was made to dance with nothing but her flowered 
chalanaka on. 74 According to some lexicographers chalanaka was con¬ 
sidered to be worn only by low women, who were probably expected to 
dance in that half nude condition. The chalanakas were also richly 
embroidered or printed with flotver designs. The DeSi word chimphul- 
lani , which Hemachandra explained as *stnnam-ardhoruka-vastram\ 
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might have been either an equivalent to clialunuka or an undergarment. 
(DN, III, 13) 

Other articles of dress, which might have been common to both 
the sexes, included a muffler, called kanlhakunchi, which according to 
Heinachandra, was tied round the neck and worn with a knot to hide 
the Adam’s apple. 7 * Handkerchiefs called ‘dalthari’ were also in use 7,1 
and elsewhere Heinachandra uses the word hastn-salaka for handkerchief. 
There was also the padiniamsanam which is explained by Heinachandra, 
as a cloth to be worn at night. 77 Shoes of course were an indispensable 
part of the dress and even a slave girl would think it necessary to include 
a pair of sandals as a part of her minimum requirements. 

Various kinds of cosmetics, such as collyrium, aguru, sandal, 
krn'nkuma, and hair oils were probably in use. Though we possess no 
detailed information for this particular period, several words in the 
DN indicates that the whole body was perfumed with fragrant 
unguents. 78 

One of the most important parts of the toilet, for both ladies and 
gentlemen—were the liinibula or the betels. Indeed, Heinachandra in 
order to emphasise the boorish manners of kalachuri Karna in contrast 
to the suavity of the Chaulukya ambassador Damodara, pointed out that 
while the teeth of the Kalachuri king was as sparkingly white as the 
piece of dukula freshly cleaned by a washerman, that of Damodara was 
stained red as lie was chewing betel leaves with camphor and areca 
nuts.™ This comparison of Heinachandra led Forbes to make some 
comments, 80 but at that time and long afterwards, foreigners used to 
praise the Indian habit of chewing the betels. For example ldrisi states 
approvingly that the breath of those that chew betels has an aggreable 
odour, 81 and writing in the 18th century Gareri was to remark: “The 
betel makes the Lips so Fine, Red, and Beautiful, that if the Italian 
Ladies could, they would purchase it for the weight in gold.” 82 Thus 
we sec that not only Indians but foreigners too thought very highly 
of the betel as an aid to beauty. 

We learn from the DN that there was a maidservant called 
‘dohgili who prepared the fdmbula . Hii Naturally in the houses of less 
well-to-do people, the ladies of the house had to prepare it themselves. 
Betels were prepared by smearing the leaves with a little lime, and 
adding to it pieces of areca nut, and such sweet scented articles as 
camphor. In the Vratakhanda Hemadri quotes the RaLnakosa to the 
effect that iambula means betel leaves, areca nuts and lime, while 
mukhdvasa means these together with cardammon, camphor clove, 
kakkola berries, pieces of copra and matiilihga fruit. 81 The prepared 
betels were carried in boxes or small pouches. 8 * 

Ornaments of various kinds were worn by both men and women. 
These ranged from head ornaments or tilaka to anklets. In the 
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Trishush l isa la fid p urushacha yi(a Hemachandra mentions that Ulaka is the 
fourteenth ornament suitable for a woman. He was evidently referring 
to the conventional list of fourteen ornaments which are as follows: 
(1) necklace, (2) short or half necklace, (3) ear-ring, (4) gold (bracelet), 
(5) jewel (necklace or bracelet), (6) string of pearls, (7) armlets, (8) anklets, 
(9) another kind of bracelet, (10) ring, (11) ear-ring, (12) pearl-necklace, 
(13) crest-jewel, (14) tilakn . sti In addition to these there were ornaments 
worn by ladies round their waists. 

Games and a muse men Is 

From a verse in the Dvydsraya , 87 it appears that a game was played 
in Gujarat which resembled modern game of hockey for all practical 
purposes, and there are reasons to believe that this game was extremely 
popular during the period under review. From the verse of Hema- 
chandra and its commentary by Abhayatilaka Gani we learn that this 
game was played by the young men in villages during the autumn, 
when the mud had dried, but had not become dry enough to turn into 
dust. At such time of the year was the game played, in which the 
participants divided themselves into two parties and each party tried 
to push a ball across the area of the other. 88 The ball was pushed, or 
rather hit very hard by the players by means of a stick which ended in 
a curved head. 89 But, Abhayatilaka Gani observes, sometimes (instead 
of hitting the ball), a player used to hit, slyly, with his stick at the 
leg of one of the players of the opposite side with equal force, and 
this led to free fight with fists among the two parties. 

It is well known that the game of hockey originated in India, and 
there can be hardly any doubt that in the description of the game left 
by the two sedate monks, we have a vivid picture of an early game of 
hockey. Unfortunately Abhayatilaka Gani does not mention the number 
of players who could play at a time, nor whether the ball had to be 
taken across a definite line like a goal line, but from his indications it 
seems that we cannot be far wrong if we imagine that the game used to 
be played by a restricted number of players who tried to take the ball 
not only across the opponent’s side of the area, which must have been 
clearly demarcated, but across its other extremity where now the goal 
posts are erected. The important points to be noted are that, Abhayatilaka 
Gani mentions that the game was played at a time and in a kind of 
ground which are ideal for hockey, and the stick with the curved ends 
can only be hockey sticks. Not the least important part of the above 
narrative is however the description of the fist fight which ensued when 
a player hit another with his stick intentionally. This touch of reality 
shows that both Hemachandra and Abhayatilaka Gani had either played 
or witnessed the game. So far as Hemachandra is concerned however, 
it is known that he was taken away from his parents and village when 
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he was five years old and soon afterwards began his studies; probably 
the Great Monk in his childhood used to witness the game and what 
must have impressed his young mind was the fist fight in which his 
village game once ended. Presumably there was no umpire. 

This game was so popular that in the Dvydsraya it is said that even 
Vallabharaja used to play it during his youth. 90 Again in describing the 
youth of £rz-Krishna at Vrindavana, Abhayatilaka Gani states that young 
Krishna used to play this game with his friends, and Hemachandra states 
that Vasupujya played this game during his childhood. 91 

Pigeon race and Cock fights 

In the Mahaviracharita of Hemachandra, MahavTra predicts that the 
games of pigeon race and cock fight were to be prohibited by Kumara- 
pala. 92 Thus we learn that both the forms of amusement w r ere popular 
in Gujarat during the period under review. Cock fight as a popular 
game w'as known in India from much earlier times and Dandin has a 
very good description of it in his Dasakumdracharila. It is well known, 
however, that all forms of gambling were prohibited by Manu, 9:< but 
J\arada permitted not only gambling but specifically mentioned betting 
on birds as permissible. 91 Brihaspati after reminding one of the 
injunctions of Manu against gambling, states that other legislators 
have permitted it, and then proceeds to lay down his rules for the fights 
between birds, rams, deer and other animals. 9 * As Hemachandra only 
mentions cock fights, it may be presumed that fight between other 
animals had become obsolete by this time. 

The following graphic description of a cock fight is given by Hema¬ 
chandra in the Trishashiisaldkdfnirushacharita: 

“One day while king Ghanaratha, surrounded by his wives, sons, 
and grandsons like the leader of an elephant herd, was occupied with 
various amusements comfortably in the women’s apartments, a courtesan, 
Susena, holding a cock, asserted: 

“ ‘Your Majesty, this cock of mine is a crest-jewel among his own 
kind. He has never been beaten by any one’s cock. If this cock is 
beaten by any one’s cock, I will pay a lac of dindras as a wager. If any 
one else has a cock, let him take up my challenge, lord.’ 

“Queen Manorama said, ‘Let my cock fight here with that cock on 
that wager. Your Majesty.’ The king agreed and Queen Manorama at 
once had a servant-girl bring her cock, named Vajratunda. The two 
were set down on the ground and attacked each other, dancing with 
various steps like foot soldiers in exhibition. They flew up and fell 
down, they advanced and retreated, they gave and took blows mutually. 
The crests; though red, of these two fine cocks became redder from 
blood produced by cruel blows with bills and feet. Like armed men 
in the form of birds, the cocks dug sharp claws in each others body 
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frequently. Every moment, someone with the idea of victory said, ‘The 
queen wins!’ ‘Susena wins!’ Neither one won.” (Both the cocks died.) 00 

It would be easy to explain Hemachandra's personal aversion to 
cock fighting which made him recommend its prohibition to Kumara- 
pal a, if it is presumed that the vivid description of the cock fight given 
above was based on actual experience. His long connection with the 
court of Siddharaja. and Kumarapala makes it very probable that he 
witnessed such a game, though it is more likely that he saw the game 
when at the bidding of Siddharaja he used to visit that monarch at the 
palace as a young monk before he had attained fame. Hence it is 
possible that here we have an eye-witness’ account of an afternoon of 
amusement enjoyed by the great Chaulukya king and his queens. 

Gambling 

Gambling with dice has been known in India since Rig-vedic times; 

Mann condemned gambling but Brihaspati and Narada, as has been 

stated above, permitted it. For this period, we find in the DN two 

Dcsi words ,—Pduggo and Pduggio —both meaning a keeper of a 

gambling house. 07 From this it can be inferred that there were definite 
gambling houses in Gujarat which were probably kept according to the 
provisions for the maintenance and upkeep of such places as found in 
the Smritis mentioned above. As may be expected, Hemachandra 
condemned gambling in strong language and we find him writing in 
his Mahaviracharila: “He (Kumarapala) wall destroy the very name of 
the game of dice, which Nala and other princes had not given up, like 
the name of a personal foe.” 08 Probably Kumarapala succeeded in 
closing down the gambling houses, but human nature being what it is, 
the mediaeval gamblers can be expected to have found out ncw r haunts 
for their tainted pastime. 

Among younger people the game of hide and seek seems to have 
been quite popular, and was probably played by both boys and girls. 00 
But the game of karkaraka, which consisted of throwing the pebbles in 
the air, was exclusively a girl’s game, as Hemachandra states: “Girls 
play the karkaraka game at will with the pearl settings of the svastika 
in the court yard.” 100 As Hemachandra was describing the habits of 
the subjects of Kuvera, he of course could not let those girls play with 
anything less valuable that pearls, but as a matter of fact, the game 
is still said to be played with pebbles by little girls in Gujarat, and 
there can be hardly any doubt that such was the custom in Hcma- 
chandra’s days. 

Another game, probably played by both the girls and the boys, 
was the umbel ti, which is explained by Hemachandra as mush(bdyutam 
in the DN. i(U Though Hemachandra does not offer any further 
explanation it is easy to identify il with the game of mnshfi dyutam 
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mentioned in the Kdmasutra . It was a game of ‘odd and even* played 
mostly by girls or young boys or both. A player used to take a few 
cowries or seeds of fruits in her hand and asked her playmates to 

guess whether it contained odd or even number. If the guess was 
correct the challenger lost her cowries , otherwise she took an amount 
of cowries equal to what she had hidden, from her opponent. 

Lastly, there was the pleasant game of navalaya which, it will be 

apparent from the following verse of Hemachandra, was played within 
the restricted circle of young married ladies: 

dola-vilasa-samae puchch ha ni 1 hiin paina main 
latthlhi hanijjanii vahud navalayavayam hharaha ? 02 
In the same context Hemachandra explains that it was a sort of 
religious observance (: niyama-vi&esha) in which the woman who did not 
give out her husbands name was beaten by others with creepers of 

Palasa. 

But that navalaya was more a game that a religious observance is 
seen from Hemachandras description of the same in the T rishash[isaldkd - 
pnrushacharila , where he describes it twice. In one of these descrip¬ 
tions, however, he prefaces the account of the game with the above- 
quoted verse in which he uses a simile which may be taken to throw 
some light on the likely fate of a guilty husband during the period, 
though it is more likely to have been the poetic fancy of a celibate 
monk, who, for once in his life, was straying beyond the domain of his 
encyclopaedic knowledge to cast an aspersion on the conjugal habits of 
the mediaeval Gujaratis : “Gazelle eyed maidens”, says Hemachandra, 
“going to and fro from the motion of the swings kicked the tree-tops 
as if they were guilty husbands. One bride, seated in a swing, endured 
blows from creepers from her women friends who asked her husband’s 
name, her mouth sealed from modesty.” l0a It was most probably a 
game of spring for in the same work we find: “Spring, the friend of 
sports of young people, the best friend of the victories of Mlnaketu, 
blooms today with sole dominion, master. Young wives who have 
recently attained youth, engaged in swinging in swings, are asked their 
husbands' names by their women friends holding switches.’’ 101 

Drama 

Drama seems to have been very popular during this period as it 
always has been in India. Thirty-three dramas are known to have been 
written in Gujarat during this period and it can be presumed that all 
these were meant for the stage . 105 Some of these dramas like the 
Karnasundafi of Bilhana and the Partha-Pardkrarna or the Dutahgada 100 
were either played before the king or before high officials of the state, 
or feudatories. Indeed the author of the Fdrtha-Pardkramd was the 
feudatory prince Prahladana, the brother of the redoubtable Abu 
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Paramara prince Dharavarsha. Vastupala also wrote a drama called 
Narandrdyandnanda. From these it will be apparent that drama was 
highly popular among the aristocracy. It is interesting to learn that the 
female roles were played by women trained by one rahgdchdrya . (DV. 
I, v. 180) 

We also learn from inscriptions 107 that there were arrangements 
for performing dramatic shows both in Hindu and Jaina temples. These 
were probably the places where the common men enjoyed their show. 
The Anavada inscription records that from the income granted to the 
temple by the state and some persons, expenses for worship and the 
theatricals were met. As, however, there was some deficiency in the 
funds, and the income of the temple was insufficient to meet the 
necessary expenses the citizens of Prahladanapura met together to devise 
ways and means to raise the income of the temple. As a result several 
new taxes were imposed on several necessities of life, the details of 
which are recorded in the inscription. It does not seem to be a bold 
guess to assume that the real deficit in the Vishnu temple at Pahlanpur 
was due to its theatrical show, so that the state having refused to 
increase its grants the citizens at last were obliged to tax themselves 
indirectly. 'This would indicate a genuine enthusiasm for drama 
amongst the people. 

It appears that even kings along with commoners attended these 
dramatic shows held at the temples. Merutuhga narrates an anecdote 
according to which Siddharaja was one night looking at a play in the 
temple of Karnameru, when an ordinary merchant placed his hand on 
the royal shoulder. Though astonished at this sportive familiarity, the 
great king accepted many times from the merchant the betels which 
were offered. Next morning, Merutuhga slates, the king had the mer¬ 
chant brought to the court and complained that his neck was aching 
from the weight of the heavy hand which the merchant had rested there 
the previous night. But the prompt merchant replied: “If your 

Majesty’s shoulder does not feel pain from bearing the weight of the 
whole earth .... what pain can it feel from the weigh of me . . . 
The merchant, so ends the story, was let off with a present. 108 This 
story may be of little value for the biography of Siddharaja, but it is 
possible that in those days the kings used to sit with commoners in 
temple halls to witness the dramas. 

In the TrishashtiSaldkdpurnshacharila Hcmachandra has given a very 
long description of a dramatic performance which is more or less conven¬ 
tional except one passage which is as follows: “Sometimes (during the 
drama) even the sophisticated townsmen were made to laugh, like the 
villagers, by fat men, men with projecting teeth, lame men, hunchbacks, 
flatnosed men, men with dishevelled hair, bald men, one eyed men, and 
other deformed men; by ash-coloured men; by men with buttock bells 
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by musicians of the arm-pit and the nose, by dancers of the ear and 
brow, by imitators of the speech of other people . . . .’ ,J0y It seems that 
here we have a description of some rustic amusement which were popular 
during the time ; the musicians of the arm-pit were undoubtedly 
a class of people who could emit a sound by placing a hand under their 
arm-pits and bringing it down, which simple feat provided merriment 
to the unsophisticated villagers just as it does today. But more interest¬ 
ing is the mention of men with buttock-bells ( apdna-ghaytd ), which we 
do not think is mentioned elsewhere. Only an old Tamil work, in a 
description of the lower abdomen of a girl, mentions a megalai and 
'many stringed waist bands with many bells looking as if swarmed with 
bees’. 110 At present several tribes such as the Maria Gonds of Bastar, 
Ao Nagas of Assam and another tribe in the Coorg area of the Western 
Ghats are known to use buttock-bells. 111 Probably even in the time of 
Heinachandra it was a tribal dance which provided amusement to the 
villagers. Whether the comical buttock-bell mentioned by Hemachandra 
can be traced back to the bells suspended from the waist band of an 
ancient Tamil girl cannot be definitely determined. 

This description of the life in a rural society would remain in¬ 
complete if we were not to mention the activities of the kaudio and the 
gdrnarodo 112 who according to Hemachandra were ‘bhedena grdma- 
bhokta’ and ‘chhalena grdmabhokta ’ respectively, and the great gram¬ 
marian explains that these two types of persons earned their livelihood 
by creating disunion among the villagers. We are ignorant about the 
actual modus operandi of these gentlemen, but at least one can be sure 
that life in villages, with its amusement, gaiety and even imperfection, 
was much the same as we lind it to-day everywhere in India. 
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Art and Architecture 


The art and architectural treasures of Gujarat have, like that of the 
rest of India, suffered from the ravages of time, nature, and man. 

Unfortunately, the Gujarat temples were often constructed on poor 
foundations, which were neither sufficiently deep nor solid, so that the 
least subsidence of the ground below brought down the walls. More- 
over, masonry was little used, and the weight of the stones were 
considered sufficient to keep them in their places, when piled one upon 
the other. The result was that when one stone was displaced, the rest 
tumbled dow r n. Ihc beams, often of inferior stone, were unable to 
bear the great weight piled upon them, and due to too great a span 
for the section, cracked, bringing down the whole superstructure like 
a house of cards. 

The sikhara or the spire was particularly weak. The thickness of 
the walls of the cella on which the spire rested was no more than 
perhaps a fifth of the length of the cella; there were no transverse walls 
to divide the interior of the spire into several chambers, though wooden 
beams were often laid diagonally between the different walls to add 
strength to them, and the cella was covered by a dome like ceiling made 
of diagonal corbelling elaborately carved. In places other that Gujarat, 
blocks of stone were usually placed horizontally on top of each other, 
so that the height gained was small in comparison with the horizontal 
extent of the courses. In the Chaulukya temples, the stones were laid 
vertically in the upper part of the spire. To reduce the strain, some¬ 
times the inside of the vertical components of the tower were carved 
away as far as possible. Further measures of safety was provided by the 
ambulatory or pradakshina mdrga round the cella. The roof which 
covered the ambulatory was supported on the outside by a series of 
pillars and walls of short width on which part of the weight of the 
Sikhara was transferred, relieving the burden on the walls of the cella 
to a certain extent. In spite of these devices, however, the Sikharas of 
the Chaulukya temples remained structurally weak, and it is seen that 
in may temples it is the sikhara which has tumbled down, while the 
rest of the temple is standing. 1 

The Muslim conquerors of Gujarat destroyed a large number of 
old shrines to procure materials for mosques and other buildings. For 
example, the pillars and brackets in the Jami masjid at Broach, the one 
hundred pillars supporting the roof of the Jami masjid at Cambay and 
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its entrance hall and the tomb at the south of the mosque, the sixty 
pillars and pilasters in Hilal Khan Kazi's masjid , and the Tana or 
Tanka masjid at Dholka, and the ceilings of the Jami and the Maipuri 
masjids at Somanath, were evidently reft from Hindu temples, 2 which 
once adorned these noble cities of the Ghaulukyas. 

But the Muslims were not the only despoilers of ancient art 
treasures; pious Hindus were also at work. Thus in A.I). 1805, one 
Bahadur Singhji Jaskaran, built a new well to increase his merit, 
chiefly front the materials carried off from the Raniki-vav, that is the 
step-well built, by Udayamati, the Queen of BhTma I. 1 Nothing 
practically is left of Udayamati s viw, still its ruins were sufficient for 
Burgess to declare it to be one of the best in Gujarat. 

At Vagliel or Vyaghrapalll, the original seat of the Vaghela kings, 
Forbes saw a temple similar in design to that of Modhera, but of smaller 
dimensions. It consisted of a single open one-storeyed manfjapu with 
pyramidal roof, three porticoes and a sihharu . Remarking on the dis¬ 
appearance of this temple Burgess wrote: “This (temple) no longer 
exists, not even a vestige of its foundations remains. The villagers sa\ 
that it was broken down and the materials carried off about A.D. 18ti>* 
70, to be used in the construction of a new tank at Radhanpur. Thus 
do Hindus destroy and obliterate the best remains of their ancient art 
and the evidences of their past history; they can hardly blame the con¬ 
quering Muhammedans for wrecking their shrines as their religion bade, 
when, to save a trifle of extra expense, they allow without protest, an 
ancient monument to be destroyed by some contractor, and Its richly 
carved material employed for the most vulgar of common-place purposes. 
Vandalism without a motive is the most pitiable form of ignorant des¬ 
truction, and the perpetrators do not realise the loss thus caused' ! ;! a 

Then there were the British engineers of whom Dr. Gustave le Bon 
wrote: The English pickaxe is unmerciful and whenever any temple is 
found situated upon a road under construction, porticoes, columns, 
statues, fall under the pick of the demolisher to go and help to consoli¬ 
date tfomc embankment;.... I had recently made a long journey to 
Chandravati to visit a temple among several other remains. A lucky 
chance at the moment of starting made me aware that the temple had 
recently been reduced to fragments by an engineer to pave a road.” 
From the account left by Mrs. Huntcr-Blair, who visited ChandravaiY 
with the Commander-in-Chief of Bombay in 1824, it appears that this 
temple, made entirely of white sculptured marble, was one of the finest 
in India. 1 Writing cm the marble temples in general, Burgess stated: 
“Most of what once existed at Chandravati, Bhiladi, Mudetha and many 
at Anhilapatlana, appear to have been constructed of this material 
(white marble); and the remains of Sarotra and Roho arc entirely of 
white marble. ... But marble shrines have now almost disappeared, (heir 
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material having been carried ofl’ to break up for lime; nor is this vandal¬ 
ism of remote date, but has been continued till the present time’\-» 
Here Burgess adds that after their wholesale desecration and destruction 
by the Muslims, the temples were allowed to decay and fall into ruin 
after which it was a matter of time before its components were carried 
off and put to various uses. 

Style of Chaulukya Architecture 

The Silpasdstras recognise three main styles of architecture, namely, 
Nagara, Dravida and Vesara, and they agree that the Nagara style pre¬ 
vailed in north India between the Himalayas and the Vindhya. 5 The 
A pa rcij i t apric hchh a, however, confines the Nagara style to Madhyadcsa, 
and states that the Lati style was followed in Lata.*' 

The chief characteristics of the Nagara style were its ground plan 
and elevation. The ground plan was always a square with subsidiary 
lateral projections from the centre of each sides resulting in a cruciform 
shape. But the most distinguishing aspect of the Nagara style was its 
elevation, which was characterised by a tall Sikhara or spire, gradually 
inclining inwards. This basic style, widely distributed over the whole of 
north India, developed distinct varieties in different localities, due to 
local conditions and art traditions; but, the cruciform plan and the 
Sikhara are common to every mediaeval temple in north India. The 
sihhara has the same effect as the Church towers and minarets of a 
mosque; it is a landmark to guide the worshipper to the sacred seat of 
the deity, and towering high above the unbroken plains it compels one 
to raise his gaze from the ground towards the celestial abode. 

According to the Haxaslrshapa h ch a rat ra m , “the Lata (that is, Lati) 
temples are similar to the Nagaras, but they differ in the kanm (cons¬ 
truction); their masuraka (socle) and kapotaka (moulding) are chaturasra 
(square)”. 7 This difference is not sufficient to identify the Lati style, 
though it shows that the Lati temples were similar to the Nagara temples 
and may be classed as a local development of the latter. 

The most prominent feature of the Chaulukya temples were the 
sikhara , and according to the Gujarat silpasdstras there were twenty-four 
varieties of Sikhara , 8 In the earlier temples the line of curve (rekhS) 
rises almost vertically and sharply curves inwards as it approaches the 
summit. In later temples, the curves of the sikhara are further embellish¬ 
ed bv adding on the main sikhara smaller ones, known as urusyihga , 
sringa or ahga-sikhara as found in the Sunak temple of Nllakantha 
Mahadeva, and at the temple at Sandera; but the central sikhara k 
always placed just above the sanctum. On the top of the sikhara is the 
large round flat stone with a dented circumference, called amalasara . It 
i$ often surmounted by a second dmalasara, slightly smaller-in dimensions 
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than the lower. The vase like finial called the kalasn stands on the 
amalasara. 

In their general ground plan also, the temples of the Chaulukya 
period differ very little from the Nagara temples found in other places 
in north India. The basical composition of the Chaulukya temples was 
a shrine and a pillared hall, the latter better known as gu4ha-mati(jiapa. 
Sometimes the two parts are joined together to form a parallelogram 
and sometimes they are attached diagonally. Generally the smaller 
temples have only a small mandapa while in larger ones such as the 
temple at Modhera, there is not only a large gu(}fja-nian()a pa but also a 
detached open hall, variously called the mhhd-maridapa (assembly hall), 
the rahgfi-mandapa (theatre hall) or nrUya-sald (dancing hall). 

The mandapcis of some of the larger temples probablv consisted of 
more than one storey, but these are at present so damaged that it is not 
possible to understand their arrangement. But the most striking feature 
of a Chaulukya temple, as with the other manifestations of a Nagara 
temple, has been produced by breaking up the walls of the temples, in 
vertical lines, that is by alternate projected and recessed chases. This 
produces an effective contrast of light and shade, and adds dignity and 
illusive strength to the temples. Occasionally, in the more developed 
structures, these chases are further developed by rotating squares round 
a central axis - a process that may be recognised to be a different appli¬ 
cation of the same idea that was responsible for the introduction of the 
system of addition of the rat ha projections on the exterior walls of early 
Nagara form. In the Ghumli temple, the vertical chases in the plans 
of the sanctum and the mandapa , and in Sejakpur that of the mandapa , 
are formed by ratha projections; whereas in the Sejakpur sanctum the 
vertical chases arc obtained on the principle of rotating squares, which 
is also followed in the shrine of Galtesvara at Sarnal, which belongs to 
a later date/’ 

The vertical axis of the Chaulukya temples may be broadly divided 
into pltha or basement, mandovara or walls and finally the spire or 
sikhara. The characteristics of the sikhara has already been described. 

“In building a temple, a paved platform ( kharasild ) is first laid upon 
a well rammed bedding of concrete, or, in older temples, upon a solid 
mass of brickwork. On this is raised the pltha , a solid substructure, the 
upper surface of which forms the floor of the building. The outer face 
of this basement is carved with a series of horizontal mouldings which 
follow the same order, though some of them may be omitted at will. 

“The grasapatti is a string course of mouldings sculptured with grin¬ 
ning faces; with horns called also kirttimukka and kirttivaktra —which 
is a decorative form of great antiquity/ being found in cave temples as 
well as in structural buildings. Elephants are represented in line, with 
their heads and forelegs projecting from the basement as if supporting 
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the building; and where such a member appears, the base is called a 
gajapitha. The asvathara or row of horses, occupy a similar position; 
the narathara or band of men forms a sort of frieze on which to represent 
mythological scenes and incidents’". 10 

Another characteristic feature of the Chaulukya temples is the richly 
carved pillars which support the roof. The components of a pillar 
follow the elevation scheme of the temple and is divided into several 
well defined parts. The base of the pillar called kumbhJ, (like that of 
the shrine) has recessed corners above which are the mouldings called 
keval surmounted by a pattika or fillet carved wieh a row of faces called 
grasapatti. The upper mouldings of the shaft, called the bharam, are 
supporting members, upon which rests the Hr as or capital, usually sup¬ 
ported by superimposed brackets, on which and the capital is placed the 
lintel supporting the roof. 

The shaft from the kumbhl to the bharam is called the slambha or 
pillar proper. On the lower section of the sLambhas, particularly in 
highly sculptured temples, are carved niches on each face, often contain¬ 
ing standing figures of dikpalas, that is guardians of the points of com¬ 
pass, whilst above them are figures of seated dcvls of the class to which 
the presiding deity of the temple belongs. The corbels over these are 
called hira-grihas which hold the lower tenons of bracket figures— 
usually gandharvas —held in position above by the larger projecting 
brackets of the sir as or capital. 

Sometimes, when the roof of the central dome is higher than the 
side bays which reach the level of the brackets, a sur-capital is employed 
to meet the extra height. The section of the shaft supporting the sur- 
capital is called uchchaldka or virahakartiha. Percy Brown has called 
these pillars “attic pillars.’’ 

The most outstanding feature of a Chaulukya temple, however, is 
the dome, which distinguishes it from other Indian temples. The dome 
is supported by an octagonal frame of pillars forming a nave and rises 
in concentric highly sculptured courses terminating at the apex in a most 
beautiful hanging pendant. The octagonal nave is obtained by geometri¬ 
cal distribution in the main hall of the pillars, which are so arranged as 
to form aisles on the outside. Thus it will be seen that the architectural 
style of the interior is definitely peristvlar. 

Another distinguishing feature of the Chaulukya temples is the 
interior decoration. Usually it is found elsewhere, that while the exterior 
of the temples are covered with exuberant decoration the interior is 
plain. In Orissa temples for example, the walls of some of the assembly 
halls are bare of any decoration, forming a striking contrast to the richly 
carved exterior decorations. In Khajuraho, greater freedom is observed 
in interior decoration, and a considerable amount of carving may be 
seen in the interior of the Khajuraho temples. But in Gujarat only the 
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innermost passages and chambers are devoid of decoration, the remainder 
of the interior being profusely sculptured. This may have been due to 
the fact that wood carving was a prominent feature of Gujarat art up to 
a late age, and the stone cutters attempted to reproduce in stone the 
intricately carved wooden pillars, brackets and other interior decorations 
which were usually found in a temple made of wood. The pillars and 
brackets of the Modhera temple or the world famous ceilings of the Abu 
temples seem to have their origin in wooden prototypes. Recently Sri 
N. K. Bose, during an investigation of the Gop temple, acknowledged as 
the oldest structural temple in Gujarat, found traces of wood which leads 
Sri S. K. Sarasvati to suggest that there was a wooden ambulatory. 

Two other prominent features of the Chaulukya temples are the 
torana, and a large tank in front of a temple. The toraqa is a cere¬ 
monial arch placed on two pillars, the whole structure being very richly 
carved. A swing in which the deity was placed during ceremonial 
occasions was suspended from the torana. As for the big tanks which 
are found in front of temples, the builders were probably obeying the 
following injunction of the Brihatsamhitd (LVI, v. 3) 
sailLodyana~y u k t. esh u k ritesh v-a kri tak esh u cha 
sthaneshv-eteshu sannidhyam upagachchhanli dev at ah 
(The gods come near the temples (to which is) attached tanks and 
gardens made by men or not (ie. natural lakes and gardens),). 

Historically the most important temples of Gujarat are the temples 
of Somanatha, Rudramahalaya and the Surya temple at Modhera. The 
Satrunjaya group of temples are important because it is a very holy Jaina 
tirtha, and partly for the same reason and partly for their artistic merits, 
the temples at Abu are famous. Some other tmples like that of Sunak, 
are important to-day, because they have luckily survived the ravages of 
nature and man, and are found intact. 

Temple of Somanatha 

Recent excavations have revealed the existence of three water out¬ 
lets from the cella, each above the other. This indicates that as one 
temple fell down another was built above its ruins and the cella placed 
exactly where it had been. It is evident, therefore, that at least three 
temples were built on the present site, each of which were either destroy¬ 
ed or fell into ruin at different periods. 

The earliest epigraphic reference to the temple of Somanatha is con¬ 
tained in the Veraval -prasasti of Bhava Brihaspati, which is as follows: — 
“King Soma built a golden temple, then Krishna ... a silver one; 
the illustrious Bhlmadcva (erected) “the jewel peak” (Ratnakutam) with 
most resplendent large stones; the latter which in course of time 
had become ruinous, this most excellent king (Kumarapala) converted 
ipto (the building) called Meru dy. 15). 
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“ This second place had been ruined by many evil disposed Gaiitjxis* 
by numerous bad servants of the king, who had succumbed to the greed 
of money; but quickly and easily it was restored by the venerable Gavda 
(Brihaspati). . . (v. 18). 

“To the south and to the north (of the temple of) the god, he 
(Brihaspati) built a fort difficult of access. . . . (v. 24) 

“He built a royal hall (nripasala) and the well of a rasa halt. ( rasavati) 
for cleaning the kitchen and for procuring good water for bathing”. 11 
(v. 26). 

From this it is evident, that in the 12th century none knew how the 
temple originated, hence the mythological beginning. Bhima’s temple 
was, however, historical, and it was according to this inscription made 
of stone. But according to Merutuhga, the temple which was repaired 
by Kumarapala was made of wood (Somesvarasya hash (ha may am 
prasddam) and had fallen into decay due to ocean spray that fell over 
it. 12 But in view of Brihaspati 9 s emphatic testimony, that BhTma I built 
a stone temple, we have to reject Merutuhga’s version, particularly as 
Brihaspati was the man who restored the temple and therefore must have 
known what the previous temple was made of. Secondly, Merutuhga 
says that the wooden temple was destroyed through the action of sea 
water, but Brihaspati ascribes its ruin to the venality of royal officials 
and bad Gandas, that is predecessors of Brihaspati. 

It is possible however that Merutuhga, who had not seen the temple 
built by BhTma I, was erroneously referring to the temple which was 
destroyed by Sultan Mahmud and on the ruins of which BhTma I had 
built his temple. For, Ibn Asir states that the temple of Somanatha 
was built on fifty-six pillars of teak-wood, covered with lead. 13 A1- 
Beruni writes about this temple: “The fortress which contained the 
idol and its treasures was not ancient, but was built only about a 
hundred years ago.” 14 

It appears therefore that a temple was built at Somanatha about the 
earlier half of the 10th century. The roof of the vian^apa of this 
temple was supported by wooden pillars, for that is the only place where 
fifty six pillars could be arranged. This, however, does not mean that 
the whole temple was made of wood. The pitha and the may<}ovara 
was most probably made of stone, and the lowest water outlet of the 
cella is probably of this temple. 

As for al-Beruni’s statement that the idol was kept inside a fortress, 
it has been seen that even Brihaspati constructed a fort around the 
temple which indicates that an earlier fort also stood either at the same 
place or very near it. It may be suggested that Sridhara the ‘durga- 
darpa 9 was commanding this fort during the reign of Bhlma II. 

Thus we find that the first temple on this site was probably construc¬ 
ted in the 10th century ; about a century later BhTma I built the second 
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temple on its ruin, and after the second temple had fallen into decay, 
Kumarapala built another temple after another hundred years had 
gone by. 

The only other Chaulukya king whose name is associated with the 
temple of Somanatha, is Bhlma II. He added a imnj(}apa to the temple, 
which is called Meghanada in the second prasasli of Bhava Brihaspati, 
and Mcghadhvani in Srldhara’s Devapattana prasasli. 1 * Most probably. 
Meghadhvani was so called because of the tonal quality of the hail 
which was used as a theatre auditorium. 

In the Sundha hill inscription (v. 39, El IX 77) it is stated that 
Kalhana after destroying the Turushkas erected a golden torana like a 
diadem for the abode of the holy Somesa (Srl-Sotnes-aspada~muku(a-x>a1 
loranam kdfichanasya). The abode of Somesa seems to refer to the 
temple of Somanatha. The Turushkas referred to here means the army 
of Muizz ’ud-DTn. Evidently after the defeat of the Muslim army in 
which Kalhana took a very prominent part, he erected the torana as a 
thanks-offering to the guardian deity of Gujarat. 

From the epigraphic records, therefore, the temple complex would 
be as follows: the main temple, a nripasdla , a kitchen, and a theatre 
hall and a torana ; this group of buildings was flanked on its north and 
south by forts. 

Cousens suggested that 44 the great temple which faces the east con¬ 
sisted when entire of a large central closed hall or gu<.lhaniatj(Japa with 
three entrances, each protected with a deep lofty porch, and the shrine 
. . . the sanctum sanctotum which stood upon the west side of the hall, 
having a broad pradakshma or circumambulatorv passage around it. 
The latter was lighted by a large balconied window in each of its three 
sides away from the hall, and these formed a very pleasing feature in 
the general appearance of the building from outside. That at the back, 
or west side has fallen, and so have the three porches. It is quite possi¬ 
ble that, like the temple of Surya at Modhera, this one may have had 
a sab hamand apa or open hall, slightly in advance of the main entrance, 
from which the beautiful ceiling in the Maipuri mosque may have been 
taken. The original roof, which had fallen, with the exception of the 
inner domical ceiling of the shrine, has been entirely rebuilt in a 
rough and ready fashion by the Muhammadans, who raised the fallen 
pillars, and finished off the exterior of the roof with a large Musalman 
dome and two stumpy minarets , thus converting it into a mosque.” 10 

Sankalia, however, docs not agree to Gousen’s suggestion that there 
may have been a sabhamandapa, as no trace of such a building has been 
found. 17 But two inscriptions state that Bhlma built a maydapa of 
which there is no remnant at present. We are therefore inclined to 
accept Cousen’s suggestion regarding the probable existence of such a 
detatched hall. It may be mentioned here, that Brihaspati’s inscriptions 
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refer lo many other temples near the main temple, of which also there 
is no trace. Similarly, the Cintrd-prasasti, of the reign of Sarangadeva 
refers to the building of live temples by Tripurantaka which were situ¬ 
ated to the north of the mandapa of the temple of Somesvara close to 
the ghatika-griha. He also erected a torana in front of the northern 
gate; 18 it is apparent that Tripurantaka\s temples were surrounded by a 
wall, and the torana adorned the principal gate to the enclosure, as the 
fort and the great temple of Somanatha lay to the south and east, and 
the sea was on the west. No trace, however, of these structures have 
been discovered. Therefore, it is not possible to conclude, on the basis 
of negative archaeological evidence alone, that the temple of Somanatha 
had no mandapa. Inscriptions are safer guides where large scale destruc¬ 
tions have taken place. 

Gousens also suggested that the last temple was built by Kumara¬ 
pala, from which Sankalia has disagreed, because some of the interior 
decorations and pillars seem to indicate that these were built during 
the reign of BhTma I, their motif and design being similar to those found 
in Vimala’s temple. It is entirely possible, however, that while building 
a new temple on the old site, Kumarapala may have used some pillars 
etc., from the older temple. It is known that the temple was restored 
by the Ghudasama king Mahlpaladeva (A.D. 1308-1325) after it had been 
damaged by Alp Khan. It was again damaged by Muzaffar Khan in the 
last decade of the 14th century and also probably by his grandson Ahmad 
Shah in A.D. 1413. In A.D. 1663 Aurangzeb ordered its demolition, 
but possibly the order could not be carried out, so that in A.D. 170(> 
another order w'as issued to turn it into a mosque. The mosque seems 
to have been abandoned after a few' years. In A.D. 1838, the temple roof 
was used by the British gunners who placed on it a battery to protect the 
neighbouring fort of Veraval. In 1922, the temple was being used as a 
stable. 19 

The pillars of Bhlma’s temple—assuming that they belong to that 
period—survived all these catastrophes; and Sankalia admits that the ruins 
belong to a period extending from the 11th to the 13th and from the 13th 
to the 14th centuries. If the later restorers could use the pillars, it is difficult 
to see why Kumarapala should not have used them while building a new r 
temple. Again, it may be pointed out here, that there is no record to 
indicate that a new temple was built after Kumarapala, while inscrip¬ 
tions state that he built a temple there. Secondly, there are reasons to 
believe that he built a new type of temple. 

We have cited above the Veravah/nufew// of Bhava Brihaspati, in 
which it is stated that BhTma erected the Ratnakuta w'hich was converted 
by Kumarapala into (the building called) Meru. Biihler translated 
Ratnakuta as ‘the jewel peak’ which is correct, though it is better to 
translate it as the 'jewel spire’; but the term most probably refers to a 
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particular type of temple. However, there is no doubt that Meru was 
a technical term used to denote a particular type of building. 

The description of Merit type of temple is found in many Pur anas, 
Silpasdstras and the BrihatsamhUd. According to the Brihatsamhita 
(LVI v. 17 and 20) the Merit was a hexagonal twelve storeyed temple with 
variegated windows and four entrances and was thirty-two cubits wide. 
According to the Agni-purdna (XL1I, v. 24) and the Garuda-purdna the 
Merit had one hundred Srihgas that is urusrihgas. According to the 
Matsya-purdna (CCLXIX v. 31) the Meru had one hundred srihgas, sixteen 
bhumikas and many variegated sikharas. The A pa rdji t aprich ch h d, which 
was most probably written in western India, contains several descrip¬ 
tions of Meru type of buildings of which the following is one: 
l ’imdnam vri d dh-oriisrih ga hi pushpakam prati-b ha drake 
bhadre dvi-pushpakahi kurydt pratyahge chaiva pushpakam 
merus-ch-dsa u sa mdkhydtah karlavya sarva-daivate 
menu-merit pa mo divyah sa mo-rain a m ay o' pi cha 
etais-cha labhyate puny am piijd sydch-Chhiva-modiia 

(Apardjitaprichchhd p. 406 vv. 84-86) 

From the Apardjitaprichchhd it is apparent that the srihgas men¬ 
tioned in the Puranas were the urusrihgas of which Burgess wrote: 
“Above the sanctum rises the central spire, and over each bhadra or 
separate face are applied urusrihgas, one above another, lying close 
against the tower; and over the kona, uparatha and pratiratha corners 
are placed the srihgas .’’ 20 The hula and the ndnd xhchHra-sikhara men¬ 
tioned by the Suprubheddgama and the Matsya-purdria respectively, pro¬ 
bably correspond to the ‘ srihgas ’ on the kona, uparatha and praliralha 
mentioned by Burgess. The bhumikd mentioned in the Mabya-pitrdna 
is usually translated as a storey, and Ramachandra Dikshitar has trans¬ 
lated it as a ‘flat’. 21 It is difficult to believe, however, that the temple 
contained as many as sixteen storeys, while ‘sixteen flats’ hardly convey 
any meaning. We believe, therefore, that bhumikd here refers to the tiers 
of undringas or srihgas which were arranged totally in sixteen tiers, that 
is each face contained four tiers. The bhadraka mentioned in the 
Apardjitaprichchhd could not have been the bhadra of Burgess; bhadra¬ 
ka as is known from other texts refer to the sloping roof of the rnaridapa, 
while bhadra may refer to any square shaped building (Garuda-purdva 
XLII, vv. 35, 39) or a rnandapa . Apparently the mandapa was decorated 
with sculptures with a flower motif. According to the Matsya-purdyw 
(CCLXX, v. 7) however pushpaka means a hall (maydapa) with sixty- 
four pillars. But this meaning does not seen to be applicable here. 
However, the most interesting part of the verse quoted above from the 
Apardjitaprichchhd, is the last line, where it is stated that the Meru type 
of temple was particularly pleasing to Siva. Wc think, therefore, that 
Kuinarapala set up a temple of this type. 
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Recent excavations have revealed that two structural phases preceded 
the construction of Kumarapala’s temple. The earlier of these two con¬ 
sisted of two chambers—a garbhagriha and a mandapa —approached in 
the east by a porch with stepped entrance. Apparently this was the only 
entrance to the temple. The mari^apa was enclosed on three sides by 
dwarf walls. Some portions of this temple, notably the entrance steps, 
the mandapa floor and the brahmasila show signs of deliberate breakages 
which were probably done by Sultan Mahmud. “At places one could 
still notice black spots, obviously charred, indicative of intense firing to 
which the temple was subjected by Sultan. The intercstices of the floor 
stones in the mandapa were found to contain molten lead filling.’’ This 
corroborates Ibn Asir’s seatement that the roof was supported by wooden 
pillars covered with lead. 

The first temple was built of a distinctive thin-grained reddish sand¬ 
stone. The second temple, which followed the plan of the first temple 
was built of whitish sandstone of comparatively coarser grain. The 
plinth of the second temple was super-imposed over the earlier plinth 
and was of identical height. Since this temple was built over the debris 
of the earlier one, a rise in the height of both the outside and the inside 
floor level was inevitable. In plan the garbhagriha and the maridapa 
of both these temples formed a rectangle. 

The third temple, which has been shown above to have been built 
by Kumarapala, differs both in design and plan from the two earlier tem¬ 
ples. Notable features of this temple are the following:—(1) the base¬ 
ment moulding on the mahapiiha; (2) mandapa and the garbhagriha 
placed diagonally ; (8) the enlarged mandapa and the pradakshitja-murga 
with opening on the north and the south, and also in the case of the 
pradakshina-mdrga on the west; (4) introduction of black basalt stone 
for the flooring both in the mandapa and the garbhagriha . 

Sun Temple of Modhera. 

Modhera, once a flourishing city, is now a small village eighteen 
miles south of Anahilapataka on the left bank of Pushpavati river. The 
famous Sun temple is situated to the west of this village with a beautiful 
oblong tank in front of it. The position of the temple on a mound 
facing due east is such that the rising sun at the equinoxes would shine 
straight through the sabhd-mandapa down into the shrine which was 
dedicated to Surya; and “even now in its ruin and decay it is still 
an imposing structure, with a majestic beauty rarely met with in 
such remains. No finer or more interesting structure remains in 
northern Gujarat. The Sejakpur temple near Than in Jhalawad, is per¬ 
haps the only one in Western India that may fairly be compared with 
it.” 22 

The whole temple which stands on a kharasild (basement), consists 
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of the garhhagriha or shrine and gudha-mcindana or hall, and an outer 
hall called the sab ha-man da pa or ra iiga- n i a n d a pa . In front of the temple 
is the tank or kunda. There were also small subsidiary shrines which 
have been demolished. 

The whole structure including the mandapa or shrine is rectangu¬ 
lar; its length inside the walls is 51 feet 9 inches and the width is 25 
feet 8 inches, that is the length is exactly double the width. This area 
of about 1275 square feet is divided into two nearly equal halves, the 
inner one being occupied by the shrine and the front one by the 
mandapa. The garhhagriha is 11 feet square inside. Between the 
outer walls of the garhhagriha and that of the temple is the circum* 
ambulatory passage called the pradakshina-marga or bhrama . 

The hall as usual was peristylar with an octagonal nave covered by 
a splendidly carved dome like the one at Abu; nearly the whole of this 
dome has fallen down. 

The inside walls arc bare but broken by niches in each bay con¬ 
taining figures of Surya. But the plain walls are more than compen¬ 
sated by the exquisitely carved > pillars and the architraves portraying 
scenes from the Rdmdyana. The exterior of the temple is also profusely 
sculptured, but perhaps the most elegant and ornamental feature of 
this temple is the beautiful sab hd-mandapa, which is profusely carved 
with scenes from the Mahdbhdrata . On its outside walls are some 
representation of amorous couples similar to those found at Konarak. 

Outside this hall are the two pillars of a toraria from which the 
arch is missing. From the torana, a flight of steps leads down to the 
tank or kunda. in front of it. 

The tank or Surya -kunda, now known as Kznrd-kiinda, is beyond the 
east face of the sabha-mandapa, from which a broad stair leads down to 
the water’s edge. The tank is rectangular and measures 176 feet from 
north to south, by 120 feet from east to west. It has many terraces and 
steps leading to the water level. On its banks and corners arc various 
small shrines in some of which are to be seen Sitala, JalasayT Vishnu 
and other gods. Two interesting sculptures noticed by Gadrc were 
those of Chandra or the Moon and of Ravana. 2 ' 1 

“This Sun-temple has lost its tower, so that there is no soaring 
grandeur, while the roofs of its pillared halls are damaged, and its sur¬ 
roundings generally are decayed, yet even with these disabilities, derelict, 
and away from the sounding world, it is still a monument of in¬ 
comparable beauty. In spite of its ruined condition little imagination 
is required to picture this building as it was when consecrated in the 
eleventh century What gave it such a finished appearance was not so 
much the design of the temple building itself, fine though this struc¬ 
ture was, but the appearance of the whole scheme with its architectural 
setting, including its accessories, which show that as in all good build- 
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ings, the needs and the conveniences of the undertaking were counted 
as essential as its aesthetic treatment.. . . 

4 ‘In viewing the Modhcra temple as a whole, the aesthetic' sense at 
once responds to the elegance of its proportions, the entire composition 
being lit with the living flame of inspiration. But apart from its material 
beautv, its designer has succeeded in communicating to it an atmosphere 
of spiritual grace. The temple laces the east so that the rising sun at 
the equinoxes filters in a golden cadence through its openings, from 
doorway to corridor, past columned vestibules finally to fall on the 
image in its innermost chamber. In its passage the rays of the heavcnlv 
body to which the shrine is consecrated, quiver and shimmer on pillars and 
archway, giving life and movement to their graven forms, the whole 
structure appearing radiant and clothed in glory. To see this noble 
monument with its clustered columns not only rising like an exhalation, 
but mirrored in the still waters below, is to feel that its creator was more 
than a great artist, blit a weaver of dreams”. 2-1 

It udramahdlaya 

The temple of Rudramahalaya vulgarised into Rudramal, is situated 
in the town of Siddhapura on the river Sarasvatl about seventeen miles 
to the north cast of AnahilapaLaka and sixty-four miles north of 
Ahmedabad. This town seems to have been of considerable antiquity 
and is regarded as a very holy place. As the pilriynjna or the obsequial 
offering to the paternal manes must be performed at Gava or Prayaga so 
the corresponding offeiings to the maternal ancestors have to be per¬ 
formed at Siddhapura, wherefore the place is also known as Matri-Gaya. 

The matriyajna is performed at the hermitage of Kapila or Kapil- 
fisrama about two miles to the west of the town, where one sacred well 
and two tanks are situated, namely, the Jnanavapika, the Alpasarovara, 
and the Vindusaras on Vindusarovara. This Vindusaras on the river 
Sarasvatl is mentioned in the Bhugpvai-puraija (III, 21, v. 33) as the 
hermitage of Kardarna, which later became the hermitage of Kapila 
an, 25, v. 5). In the Devibhagavata, Kapila’s hermitage is called 
Siddha^rama. Probably this Siddha^raina is identical with Siddhapura. 25 
According to popular legend, the original name of the place was Sri 
sthala which was changed in the 12th century when Siddharaja com¬ 
pleted the temple of Rudramahalaya. 

The Kadi grant of Mularaja, records that before issuing the grant 
the king worshipped at Rudramahalaya probably situated at Sristhala. 
Merutunga relates that Siddharaja built the temple of Rudra- 
tnahakala at Siddhapura. 20 Probably these two statements have led 
some scholars to believe that the construction of the temple was begun 
by Mularaja and finished by Siddharaja. This suggestion however does 
not appear to be convincing. 
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The Kadi plate states, that Mularaja worshipped at the temple of 
Rudramahalaya, from which it follows that the temple was complete, 
for an unfinished temple cannot be consecrated. It is therefore possible 
that Siddharaja added to it some hall or gateway, as Bhlma II did to 
the temple of Somanatha. But Merutunga definitely states that the 
construction of the temple was commenced and the finial placed during 
the reign of Siddharaja. Merutunga may have been wrong, but evident¬ 
ly people at the end of the 13th century believed the temple to have 
been built by Siddharaja. Moreover, according to D. R. Bhandarkar 
this was one of the largest temples of its kind ever built in India. 1 ’ 7 It 
is most unlikely that a king with limited resources like Mularaja should 
have attempted to construct such a temple. But Siddharaja controlled 
the resources of an extensive empire, so that he was in a position to 
carry out a grandiose plan with comparative ease. It is known that 
Siddharaja was jealous of the intellectual greatness of the Paramaras, 
particularly of Bhoja. Siddharaja may have attempted to humble the 
fallen Paramaras by building a temple which was larger than any found 
in Malava. At any rate, he borrowed from Malaya, the peculiar custom 
of forcing every Jaina shrine to lower its flag, when the banner of Mahii- 
kala was unfurled. 

Tod stated that he found two inscriptions one mentioning the 
founding of the temple is V.S. 998, and the other, its completion by 
Siddharaja in 1202. It is difficult to accept the reading of the enthusias¬ 
tic Colonel, for Burgess, who saw three inscriptions there found them 
undecipherable. Probably Tod was influenced by the local ballad to which 
he has referred and which Burgess has translated. 28 This ballad states 
that Mfdaraja began the construction but left it unfinished. But no 
reliance can be placed on these ballads, and for reasons stated above, 
its statement does not appear to be correct. It is possible that Mfdaraja 
built a small temple which fell into decay, and was therefore removed 
by Siddharaja, who built on the site a great temple. 

The temple, as has been noted above, was built on a grand 
scale, probably the best of its type in its days. The main temple faced 
the river Sarasvatl on the east and was surrounded by eleven shrines 
dedicated to the eleven Rudras. Eight of these are destroyed, and the 
remaining three are now being used as store house. 29 The main temple 
which probably consisted of two or three storeys is entirely gone. It is 
presumed that it had three entrances or porches, one on east, south, and 
north of the main hall respectively. Forbes saw the porch in the north 
which was practically destroyed in 1869. 

Burgess suggested that the mandapa was probably of two or three 
storeys, and the sikhara could hardly have been less than 120 feet in 
height, while from its sides above the shrine, would project beautiful 
balconies, such as we find on the temple of K£lik& Mata at Dabhoi and 
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elsewhere. The entire composition probably covered a space of 300 feet 
by 230 feet, the central building itself being 150 feet long and over 
100 feet wide. 

All that is now left of its former magnificence are the four great 
columns of the hall which stood in front of the entrance to the adytum, 
the pillars of the eastern and the northern porch with portions of super¬ 
structures, the torana, and also the back portions now used as a mosque. 
The porch was surmounted by a dome which was supported by eight 
large stone beams, one of which still rests on the columns. One beam 
with two pillars and another beam belonging to the upper storey are 
also preserved. 

Tod found that the building was “a mass of two storeys, each 
supported by four columns, and the columns of a third storey, preserv¬ 
ing, without any entablature, their perfect perpendicularity”. He 
further states that an earthquake in 1819 had thrown down the two of 
the loftiest columns. 

Oilier Temples 

The rest of the temples may be broadly divided into four groups: 
temples with one, two, and three shrines, as suggested by Sankalia; the 
small shrines at Valam, Tarabh and Pudgaon, which do not belong to 
any fixed class may be grouped into a separate class. Some other temples 
have recently been found which may be placed in the fourth group. 

The following temples, which are similar to the one at Sunak may 
be called temples of the first group: temples at Sandcra, Dhinoj, Manod, 
Ruhavi, Gorad, Virta, Dilmal, Hingloji Mata at Khandoran, Kalika- 
Mata temples at Dhrasanvel and Dhrevad, Gokesvara temple at Laurali, 
Siddhcsvara Mahadeva temple at Sindhavi-Mata, sltala-Mata temple at 
Piludra; the temple of NTlakantha at Miani, and the Chanbari temple 
in Saurashtra. 30 

The temple at Viramgam is the solitary example of class of temples 
with a double shrine. 

The third group consists of the triple shrine temples at Kasara, 
Parbad, Kanoda, Gonad, Chanbari, and at Magderu. 

The fourth group consists of the small shrines at Sandera and 
Wadhwan. 31 

Sunak Temple 

The temple at Sunak is important because it is one of the few com¬ 
plete temples which has come down to us. It is a notable structure, and 
as many similar temples were erected at this period, the temple of Sunak 
enables one to understand this class of temples better. The temples of 
the first group resemble to a very great extent the temple at Sunak, so 
that it will be sufficient to give a description of the latter only. 
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1 he temple at Sunak is a typical sikkara temple, rectangular in 
shape, with a spire surmounting the cella. It consists of a shrine, a 
mandapa hall, and a porch. Deeply chased recesses run vertically along 
the rnnndovnra to the plinth, breaking the monotony of the straight wall 
into rat ha like projections. Horizontally the exterior wall is partitioned 
into various mouldings, which rises,, layer alter layer of excpiisite carv¬ 
ings, from the lowest level of the plinth to the architrave. 

The interior pillars are also profuseh carved. The dome resting 
on an octagon rises in concentric circles built on corbel principle. The 
inside of the dome was also beautifully sculptured; it had twelve dcvls , 
of which six are now missing, supported by brackets projecting from a 
deep vertical tier of upper frieze. These figures are about two feet high, 
and the brackets are carved with human or demon supporters. 

Above the shrine rises a graceful sikhara with ahga-sikharas sur¬ 
rounding it. The roof of the mandapa and the porch are pyramidal, 
but all the three are surmounted by an dmalasaraka or finial. 

According to Burgess, the temples of Sunak, Delmal and Kasara, 
have an older appearance that that of Modhera; they are also not so 
elaborate in plan, and therefore possibly belong to the century previous 
to the date of the last.'* 2 

According to Sankalia, however, the temple of Sunak stylistically 
belongs to the 11th century. He differs from Hultzsch in his interpreta¬ 
tion of the Sunak inscription of karna and is inclined to believe that 
the inscription contains a reference to a shrine of Mahadeva. But the 
disputed line reads as follows: Thakkura^Mahddevena kdrila xmpl which 
clearly means “the lank excavated by I'hakura Mahadeva”.' ::;i Again, 
according to Sankalia, “ I hakura is a common way of calling a deity". 
This may be true for the present, but we do not remember to have 
come across any inscription or text where a deity is referred to as 
ihakura , whereas, ihakura as an official designation is known from various 
inscriptions and texts some of which we have quoted above. Tha. as an 
abbreviation of ihakura , as an honorific title of a man is also found in 
Gujarat inscriptions.’ 1 According to the Ujjain Fragmentary stone 
inscription of the reign of Siddharaja, Malaya was governed in AT). 
1138 by one Mahadeva. f rom the Kiradu stone inscription of the reign 
of Kumarapala. it is learnt that one Mahadeva was the chancellor at 
that, time (c. A.I). 1152). The Sunak grant was issued in A.D. 101)1, and 
it is possible that 'ihakura Mahadeva, who may have been very young 
at the time, later became the governor of Miilava and then the chancel¬ 
lor. File ihdkuras were sometimes very distinguished officers; for 
example, the kiradu stone inscription of the reign of kumarapala was 
written by Maharaja put ra Sdndhivigrahika-Thdkkura Kheladitya. 

It appears therefore, that the Sunak grant of karna does not refer 
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to a temple of Mahadeva. On stylistic grounds, however, it may be 
assigned to a period anterior to Karna's reign. 

The Sltalamata temple at Piludra has been compared to the kasara 
temple, by Hirananda Shaslri. But while the Kasara temple is a triple¬ 
shrine one, the former has one shrine only. Hence it should be grouped 
with one shrine temples. 

Double shrine ; Viramgam temple. 

The temple at Viramgam on the Mansar lake is a double shrine 
temple. Attached to the east of a square mandapa is a shrine of Siva, 
while on the west is a shrine of Vishnu. Jt may, therefore, also be call¬ 
ed a composite temple. However, the niches in both the shrines have 
Bhairava, Natesa, and Mahakala, and Ganesa is on the lintel of the door. 

Triple shrine temple at Kasara. 

The temple at Kasara consists of a central mandapa facing east, to 
which is attached three shrines. The shrine on the west is dedicated to 
Siva, that on the north to Vishnu, while Brahma occupies the southern 
shrine. 

Tlie mandapa which has twelve pillars, is small, about ten and a 
half feet square. There is a dome in the in ay (j a pa j which rises in con¬ 
centric circles of plain leaf-mouldings; in the centre of the dome is a 
lotus pendant. It had a porch as at Sunak, hut it is no longer there. 

Unlike the temple at Viramgam, the decoration of each shrine 
consists of the figures of the deity or figure allied to the deity to whom 
the temple is dedicated. Thus in the shrine of Siva, the door is deco¬ 
rated with Ganesa and Siva in various forms, and the niches contain 
figures of MahakalT, Bhairava. Mahishasura-marclinT and Nataraja. In 
the niches in the shrine of Vishnu are the figures of LakshmI-Narayana 
on Garuda, Trivikrama, Varaha, and some other figures badly damaged. 
The shrine of Brahma has Sarasvati and Brahma in three niches. 

This is a further development of the syncretistic idea, which in icono¬ 
graphy was expressed in the trimiurtis , very common in this period. The 
idea of tnmurti has been disc used above in the chapter on religion, 
where it was suggested that the Tripuriisha-prasadas mentioned in the 
chronicles may have contained composite figures of Brahma. Siva and 
Vishnu; for, a verse in the Markandeya-purdna stales: “Brahma's, Niva’s 
and Vishnu’s bodies are the same as ihe body of the resplendent Sun, 
whose special nature is three fold indeed. May the Sun be gracious ! 

It is likely, therefore, that this type of triple shrines which contained 
three shrines for Brahma, Vishnu and Siva were in real it v temples of 
Surya whose worship was very popular in Gujarat even in the Mth 
century. 

In this connection, it is necessary to notice a late Sun temple des¬ 
cribed by Cousens.™ On the front of the temple, above the entrance 
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doorway, is an image of Surya with his seven horses below him and his 
two wives, one on either side, and he appears again in the principal 
niches upon the outside walls. In the shrine is a small image of Surya. 
In the niches around the shrine are three images, which contain respec¬ 
tively, Vishnu with Lakshnri, Brahma with Sarasvatl or Savitrl, and 6iva 
with Parvati. The presence of these images in the niches can only be 
explained if the verse of the Marakai^eya-puraiia, quoted above, is 
accepted as authoritative. 

Temples at Sandera , Wadhwan & Miani 

Two temples, one at Sandera and the other at Wadhwan in Sau- 
rashtra, have been grouped together on account of their sikharas. 
According to Sankalia, the sikharas of the two temples are of the Orissan 
rekhd type, the difference being that the curvature is more gradual in 
the Sandera group than in the temples of Orissa. Secondly the neck 
called beki between the dmala and the main body of the Ukhara is large 
in Orissa temples, while in Gujarat, the beki is very narrow. 37 But as 
the Sikharas of many temples are damaged it is not possible to arrive at 
any definite conclusion. It is possible that the temples at Sandera and 
Wadhwan are earlier types of Nagara temple, while the temples which 
represent its later development are either damaged, or have not yet 
been noticed. 38 

Temple of Rama at Bardia 

In Bardia, a village about four miles to the south-east of Dvaraka, 
two shrines, one dedicated to Rama and the other to Lakshmana, have 
been found. 39 The temple of Rama stands on a raised platform and is 
approached by a flight of stone steps. It had a small porch, a domed 
mandapa open on all sides, and a garbha-griha. The marufapa is flanked 
by two balconies. The sikhara is gone, and the beautiful carvings on the 
outer walls of the temple badly mutilated. 

Temples of Hihgloji-Matd and Jasmahidthji 40 

The temple of Hingloji-Mata at Khandoran in the Visnagar taluk 
of the Mehsana district has an inscription in the sabhd-mayyfapa dated 
V.S. 1207. The inscription further reveals that the temple is dedicated 
to the goddess Sarvamahgala, that is Durga. It is a magnificent temple 
though of small dimensions. The carving on the outside wall is superb, 
though some of the figures are erotic. 

Another interesting temple of a different type is the Jasmalnathji 
Mahadeva temple as Asoda. The main temple consists of a shrine sur¬ 
mounted by a beautiful sikhara, a mandapa with a dome resting on four 
main and eight subsidiary pillars and a porch. The ceiling of the dome 
is decorated with human figures showing females standing on males in 
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playful attitude. The porch is framed by an exquisitely carved ornamental 
arch springing from the snout of a makara resting on a standing lion. 
This arch has a strong similarity to the arches found in the sabhd- 
mandapa of the Sun temple at Modhera. The exterior of the temple is 
also profusely carved. 

The temple at Lakroda 41 

A very interesting type of temple has been discovered at Lakroda, 
a village about six miles to the east of Lodhra. At present it is called 
a Hanumana temple, but it is really dedicated to Siva. The temple is 
plain in construction and is built of huge blocks of stone. The temple 
consists of a shrine, a mandapa and a porch. The mavdapa had a dome 
which was supported by twelve square corbelled massive pillars; the 
porch rests on four pillars only. But the most interesting part of the 
temple is the spire, which is marked by recessed kdrtdords , which is not 
found generally in Gujarat. 

Jaina temples at Girnar, $a t r im jay a and Taringa 

Girnar and Satrunjaya are two of the most sacred Jaina lirthas , 
famous alike for their sanctity and the temples which adorn them. 

At Girnar, the oldest temple was perhaps of Kumarapala which was 
so thoroughly repaired in the last century, that little of its original 
appearance remains. The great temple of Neminatha, repaired in A.D. 
1278, is therefore, the oldest temple now. The temple stands in a collo- 
naded court of some seventy cells. Round the square shrine is the 
pradakshina-mdrga, and in front the cruciform mandapa, in front of 
which is another mandapa seemingly of recent construction. 

The other temple, built by Vastupala, consists of three shrines of 
which the central shrine is dedicated to Mallinatha the nineteenth 
TIrthahkara while the shrines on the north and south are dedicated to 
Sumeru and Sameta Sikhara respectively. There is a mandapa with two 
domical roofs, which were once carved but are now replaced by painted 
brackets and modern ceilings. The iikhara too is modern, though its 
shape is old. 42 

At Satrunjaya, the total number of temples, even in separate en¬ 
closures, exceeds five hundred. Though some are said to have been built 
in the 11th century, the majority were constructed after the 16th century. 
The temple on the southern summit is said to have been built by 
Kumarapala inside Vimala's tuk or enclosure. None of the older temples 
have any architectural interest, and seem to have been renovated in 
later period. But the group as a whole is charming. Satrunjaya is a city 
of temples, without any dwelling house of any kind not only among the 
temples but anywhere upon the hill. 

'The pilgrim approaching it ($atrufijaya) passes to the base of the 
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mountains, through the town of Palitana, and along a road on cither 
side of which rows of burr trees offer him a cloister-like shelter from the 
heat of the sun. After a toilsome ascent of from two or three miles 
upon the shoulder of the mountain, over a path marked on either side 
by frequent resting places, supplied with wells and pools of water, and 
adorned with small temples, whose altars are impressed with the holy 
feet of the hierarchs, he at length arrives in sight of the island-like 
upper hill, formed of rocks of very beautiful colour, upon which stands 
the shrine of his religion. It consists of two peaks divided by a valley 
which has been partially filled in, and covered with temples terraces, 
and gardens. The whole is surrounded by a fortified w r all, supplied in 
places by embrasures for cannon, and this embrasure is divided into 
smaller castles, many of the temples forming independent fortifications.” ,;i 

'‘Everyday life, which is so wedded to all collections of sacred 
buildings in and about the towns, is here conspicuous by its absence; 
and this it is, together with its thoroughly isolated position among the 
clouds, that at once gives it that charm and mysterious air which is so 
peculiarly its own. Tennyson might almost have had it in mind when 
he wrote: 

‘And I rode on and found a mighty hill, 

And on the top a city walled; the spires 
Prick’d w r ith incredible pinnacle into heaven’.” 11 

Taringa is another Jaina llrtha, about tw T enty-six miles north-east 
of Siddhapura. The original temple was built by Kumarapala but being 
subsequently destroyed was repaired during Akhar’s reign in the six¬ 
teenth century though the original plan seems to have been retained. 
The most interesting part of this temple is its “mamjapa. which has 
eight octagonal columns, arranged in a way that we do not meet with 
in earlier temples or perhaps in later ones”. 15 The temple is also 
situated in a picturesque setting on the top of a hill with a difficult 
approach. 

Abu Temples 

The tw r o temples at Dilwara ( deval-vada : dcul-vara, “province or 
city of temples’’), one built by Vimala, and the other by Tejahpala, are 
the chefs-d'oeuvre of Jaina architecture. 

According to the Mt. Abu temple inscription, Vimala in A.D. 1031- 
32, built his temple dedicated to Rishabhanatha/ 1B w T hich forms one of 
a group of shrines on this “romantic site”. As was usual with the Jaina 
temples, this temple also was surrounded with a high enclosure w r all of 
devakulikas or small shrines around the courtyard. The courtyard 
measures 145 feet by 95 feet, where screened by a double arcade of 
pillars, stands the temple building, a cruciform structure with a length 
of 98 feet and maximum width of 42 feet. 
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The temple consists of a mulagarbha or the shrine, two halls, 
namely, the gudha-rnandapa and the sabhd-mandapa, and the pra- 
dakshina-marga, that is, the ambulatory. 47 The sa b h d- m a ri (j a pa i s four 
column ranges deep and its mid-point is a circular cupola on twenty- 
four columns. Architraves reach from column to column, and arches, 
like garlands, flow from shaft to shaft. Some idea of the proportions of 
the columned hall may be gained from its measurements, the octagonal 
nave being 25 feet in diameter, and the architrave 12 feet from the floor; 
the apex of the dome, 30 feet high, is supported on an attic system of 
dwarf pillars with convoluted braces between, and all the capitals are of 
the four bracket order. The dome is built up of eleven concentric rings, 
five of which, interposed at regular intervals, depict patterns of figures 
and animals. Between these figured courses are ornamental ones, while 
from the apex hangs a central pendant surrounded by a group of smaller 
pendants. On sixteen brackets, sixteen Vidyddcvls, arc superimposed 
on the surface of the dome across the mouldings. 

On the ceilings of the collonades of smaller pillars, surrounding the 
main temple, are sculptured scenes from the lives of Tlrthahkaras, arid 
sometimes, scenes from the Hindu mythology, such as KalTyadamana. 

The other important temple at Dilawara is the temple of Nemi- 
natha built by Tejahpfda to increase the? merit of his wife Anupuma- 
devl and their son Lunasithha,. from whom the temple is known as Luna-' 
vasahika . The construction of the main temple was finished by A.I). 
1230 though Tejahpfda continued to build some of the subsidiary struc¬ 
tures one of which is dedicated to his second wife SuhadadevT. 

This temple is bigger in size than the Vimala-mw/?e7?a, measuring 
155 feet by 92 feet. Architectonically it hardly differs from the latter, 
though there is considerable differences in the interior decoration of the 
two temples, and in the type of pillars. 

The exterior of these two temples is plain. This restraint in distri¬ 
bution heightens the overpowering effect of the interior decorations. As 
Cousens remarks “the crisp, thin translucent, shell like treatment of the 
designs are veritable dreams of beauty/* It has also been rightly said that 
for minute delicacy of carving and beauty of detail, these two temples at 
Dilwara, stands almost unrivalled even in India, the land of patient and 
lavish labour. 48 

This hypnotic effect of the'interiordecorations, prevents* one‘from 
noticing the-structural deficiencies of the temples, where the laws of 
proportion have been 1 to some extent disregarded.' The heights of the 
domes are too stunted compared to their diametres, and the ceilings‘of 
the bays of the transepts, particularlyTn -l^urnL-vasahika, are too low. Of 
the unnecessarily heavy architraves, Cousen remarks that they are “the 
antithesis of the fairy lighness of the sculpture and gossamer tracery”. 19 

Zimmer rightly remarks on the Vimala-wwftiTra; “Its interior, 
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however, is already beginning- to drown in its own sweet sap. The orna- 
mentation has ceased to be a playful self-dissolution of the material, 
spreading itself out over its own surfaces like a thrilling shudder toward 
a more agitated life. Rather, it has become a fabric of preciosities laid 
upon the body of the material, and under it all flow has subsided. The 
total effect is of a building that has decomposed its substance into decor, 
and there lies over it a sweet macabre shimmer. 

“The intrinsic frailty and lack of true monumentality inherent in 
this picturesque, delicate Jaina style are the price it paid for the breath¬ 
taking beauty of its ceilings, pillars, doorway, niches and panels. 

Each chapel, each statue, each column, is part of an extensive lacework 
in which every detail represents the skilled realization of a fixed for¬ 
mula. And the end is a frozen, lifeless beauty, produced in infinite 
bounty”. 50 

The Surya temple at Modhera and Vimala's v(i$ahikd were built 
during the same period. The former is the creation of an artist, the 
latter a craftsmen’s exhibition arranged by a fabulously wealthy man. 
Money judiciously invested brings more money, makes a man richer and 
gradually elevates his position among the banias, till he becomes their 
acknowledged respected chief. Unfortunately, beauty cannot be added, 
far less multiplied, and though the best craftsmen be hired their works 
will not sparkle with life unless a creative artist kindles it with the 
dynamism of his imagination and soul, whose wealth is measured by 
how much it can feel and its poverty by how little. 

The forgotten architects of the temples at Ellora, Khajuraho, 
Modhera, BhuvaneSvara, Konarak, or Tanjore forged in the smithy of 
their souls the uncreated urge of their race, the unrealised dreams of 
the sages and poets. Here at Abu, sitting behind silver doors are the 
bejewelled effigies of the Tlrthankaras, who in their life heroically sur¬ 
rendered all the worldly passions and objects; now they gaze steadfastly, 
with vacant lifeless eyes of precious jewels, on what money and manmon 
can create. 

T oranas 

A prominent feature of the temple architecture in Gujarat are the 
ornamental toranas, which were erected in front of a temple. The 
toranas which are exquisitely carved, may have been used to suspend 
a swing on which the deities on ceremonial occasions were placed. 

Toranas have been found at Piludra, Vadnagar, Kapadvanj, Siddha- 
pura and Valarai. 51 Of these the best preserved are the Vadnagar toranas 
which are built of red and yellow sandstones without mortar or other 
cementing material. To give stability to the structure the pillars have 
been provided with enormous bases covering 53 square feet, The mould* 
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ings of the pillars follow those of the maydovara of a temple. The 
double capitals are an elegant feature of the torarta. 

There is a mutilated torana at Siddhapura now, standing in the north 
of the east porch. It was practically intact when Forbes wrote his 
lias Mala, but was denuded of many of its beautiful components in 
1869. The torana of Siddhapura, and the other toranas which arc smaller 
in dimensions, follow the plan of the Vadnagar torana. 

Secular architecture 

The remains of ramparts and city gates at Dabhoi and Jhinjhuvada 
are at present the only evidence of secular architecture left. Burgess 
seems to have noticed a city wall in Vadnagar also. 62 

The inherent structural defect of these ramparts was the main 
cause of their decay. Burgess and Cousens remark that the gateway (at 
Dabhoi) is wooden in character. “It is a framework mortised and tenoned 
together, exerting bending and tensile strains, for which stone is but ill 
adapted. Consequently when one part gives way the whole generally 
follows by the snapping of the brittle stone. In the carved brackets 
there is but a very small section of the material which passes from the 
top to the bottom wholly within the bracket, so that most of the weight 
upon it produces a shearing force tending to break it off. The shearing 
rather than the crushing resistance of the stone is thus brought into 
play. In wood work this would be perfectly legitimate, and throughout 
Gujarat is found abundance of wood work, both old and new, with just 
such bracketing and it is evident that the construction of these gateways 
was actually copied in stone from similar structures in wood then exist- 
mg.” 

Vadnagar. 

It is learnt from the Vad Wdgin-prasasLi, that the city of Vadnagar 
was surrounded by a rampart. The prasasti states: Lest this Brahmana 
town, though given upto difficult austerities, should suffer harm, the 
king full of devotion, ordered a rampart to be built for protection.... 
The crest jewel of the Chaulukyas adorned this whole town with a ram¬ 
part, desiring to benefit the Rrahmanas.” Of these ramparts, little trace 
is now left; it has been suggested by H. Shastri that the present Arjun- 
Bari gate, on which the Vadnagar -praSasti is found, probably stands on 
the site of the original gate built by Kumarapala. This is quite likely, 
for the present Vadnagar -prasasti, which is a copy of the original, was 
inscribed and set up in V.S. 1689, when the ‘Arjuna-Barika’ w ? as re-built. 

Jhinjhuvada , Ghumli and Uparkot. 

The front-wall of Jhinjhuvada, a small town about 16 miles north 
of Kharaghoda railway station, is said to have been built by Siddha- 
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lraja. 6a The old gales of the ruined rampart, strongly resembles the 
Dabhoi gates. The gates found at Ghumli called ‘the Rampola gates’ 
have now been removed to the Rajkot museum. 

According to Sankalia, a gate of similar type, but much simpler in 
decoration, exists in the Uparkot (old fori) at Junagarh. Here the 
brackets projects inward so much that the space to be spanned by the 
lintel is less than a foot, which gives it the appearance of a triangular arch. 

Dabhoi 

• ■■•The ruins of the ramparts of Dabhoi, the ancient DarbhavatT, is 
the most impressive remnant of military architecture of ancient India. 
The rampart seems to have been built during the reign of Vlsaladeva, 
by an architect named Devaditya. Sarahgadeva probably carried out 
extensive repairs to the rampart in V.S. 1344/' 1 

Parts of the bastion and walls were still standing in A.D. 1775, bill 
since then those have been moslv dismantled and the materials used for 
ballast or put to some other use of a similar nature. Except for the 
principal gates with their adjuncts, a bastion and some walling here and 
there together with the basement upto a height of about 8 feet where 
the lozenge shaped ornament, so typical of the mediaeval Gujarat archi¬ 
tecture start, the whole of the fortifying wall lias been removed. 

The enclosure was a rectangle, of which the two larger sides 
measured 1000 yards each, and the two smaller sides 800 yards each. 
There are four gates standing on the four cardinal points. The gates 
on the east which seems to have been the chief gate is called liira gate, 
that on the west Baroda gate, that on the north Champancr, Mori or 
Mahudi gate and the Chandod or the Nundod gate stands on the south. 

The quadrangular enclosure “is relieved at intervals by shallow 
rectangular bastions, originally fifty-two in number, on the four walls 
at distance of about 64 yards apart—by the centre gate-way with its outer 
gate, and by large round corner bastions. Running along the top of the 
walls are the kanguras or merlons with embrasures on narrow' spaces 
betw r een them. High up upon the inner side and behind these kanguras 
is a terrace or terreplein, about 8 feet wide, along which troops of the 
garrison could move from one part of the walls to another and shoot 
their arrows from, between the kanguras. On the introduction of 
musketry the embrasure were found to be rather dangerously large, so 
leaving a few* loopholes at intervals, each of these spaces was filled in 
with masonry. The kanguras upon the walls are a decided improve¬ 
ment in appearance upon the square-cut merlons of Western nations, 
but do not give such an idea of strength and massiveness so necessary in 
fortifications. Long collonades beneath the terreplein formed quarters 
for the soldiers and there were larger spaces running into the body of 
the shallow bastions. In each of the four corner bastions is a large 
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circular room, its roof being supported by two concentric rings of pillars. 
Above this is the bastion platform. The plan of these corner bastions 
is peculiar. Eight small segments of a large circle are separated from 
one another by two angles set back into the circle with their points on 
its circumferance. The bastion is carried up to its full height on this 
plan. This was subsequently found a weak arrangement when cannons 
were brought to bear upon it, all these angles and projections being very 
easily knocked away, and the spaces between the angles were built up, 
bringing the plan of the bastion to a circle. Upon these bastions have 
afterwards been raised twelve-sided brick towers with splayed embra¬ 
sures for cannon.” 

Architecturally, the four gates are most significant. The gates were 
all double structures, consisting of an inner and outer curtain the former 
being at right angles to the line of entrance of the outer, leaving a small 
open court between. In most instances the inner gateway only has been 
preserved, in appearance an intricate and richly carved structure. 
The Baroda gate is now the best preserved, while the Hira gale has 
suffered most, and undergone material alterations. It must have been 
most minutely carved, but this carving is now to be seen only on the 
Kalika-Mata temple side, and on the extant part of Vaidyaualha shrine, 
to whom Somesvara, in the Dabhoi -prasasti, (v. 113) prays for the long 
life of VIsaladeva. The inscription is found in a niche inside the Hira 
gate. 

Only a small portion of the temple of Vaidyaualha now remains, 
but the Kalika-Mata temple, which has undergone substantial repairs 
and restorations, still retains some of its original grandeur. The temple 
has three storeys, and was guarded with wooden doors, which are still 
preserved. 

It is difficult to determine the raison d'etre of the temples and the 
rich carvings on the gates. According to the AbhidhdnachintdtMW* the 
gate of a city was called gopuram 53 which reminds one of the gopurams 
of the south Indian temples which are so richly sculptured. 

Detailed instruction on the construction of a city wall is given by 
Kautilya (II, 8), who recommends the construction of six gates. Appa¬ 
rently one of these gates was to be called, gopura according to Kautilya. 
According to the Mdnasdra, the gopuras consisted of as many as sixteen 
storeys; the Mdnasdra describes in detail the measurement of these 
storeys, and their ornaments and mouldings, 50 a discussion of which, 
however, is beyond the scope of the present work. 

Irrigation Works. 

From the beginning of the rule of the Chaulukya dynasty, the kings 
undertook to execute irrigation projects. Mularaja I appointed officers 
to dig square and round wells, and tanks. Udayamatl, the queen of 
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Bhlma, is said to have excavated a very large tank at the capital, and 
popular legend credits her with digging the Rarii ki-vav, which, as has 
been described above, was despoiled in order to build a modern step- 
well nearby. Udayamatl’s son, Karna, also excavated a large tank call¬ 
ed Karnasagara. Forbes has left an account of this tank as noted above. 57 
Kama’s queen MaynalladevT is said to have excavated the Mansar lake at 
Viramgam. But the most famous project of this type was the Sahasralinga 
lake excavated by Jayasiiiiha Siddharaja. 

Vavs 

The abundance of step-wells in Gujarat and the existence of a 
greenish stone quarry at Motipura near Dabhoi, reminds one of the 
following line from the Meghadulam : Vdpl ch-asmin marakaia-iild- 
baddha-sopdria-murgd. (v. 82, Uilnramegha). 

Vavs or step-wells are so named, because in order to reach their 
water level one has to descend by a flight of stairs. The vav at Vayad, 
which is described by Burgess, is a typical step-well. It is about 40 yards 
in length and 12 ft. 8 inches between the side retaining walls. The 
structure is five storeys in depth, and except at the bottom of the 
fourth storey downwards, the landing platforms are unusually narrow— 
at the bottom of the third stair the landing being little over two feet in 
breadth. Along the side walls run wdde ledges at each stage. As usual 
it ends in a circular draw-well, about 13 feet in diameter at the top and 
diminishing to about 10^ feet below. At the head of this there is the 
usual mol for drawing up water by means of bullocks for irrigation. 58 

The most beautiful vav in Gujarat, however, was the Raqi-ki«vav, 
which Udayamatl is said to have built. This vav has been repaired and 
to some extent renovated and some remains of its former glory can be 
seen now. 69 

Mansar Lake. 

The Mansar lake at Viramgam is said to have been built by Maya- 
nalladevi. The irregular shape of this lake is said to resemble a conch. 
The surrounding ghat or flight of stone steps which leads down to the 
water contains 357 small temples out of the original 520.°° 

But the most famous lake was the Sahasralinga lake excavated by 
Siddharaja at Anahilapataka. The SarasvatT-purtina (16, V. 212) states: 
no Siddhesa samo rdjd na saras tadrisam kachit 
samarh Sahasralihgena tirtharh any an na vidyaie . 

(There is no king equal to Siddhesa, and no lake like that (excavated 
by him) and nowhere is there a tirtha (as holy as) Sahasralinga.) 

According to the SarasvatJ’pura\ia t the lake was surrounded by 
temples which included ten-incarnations (DaSavatara) of Vishnu on its 
northern embankment; on the west there were 108 shrines dedicated to 
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various goddesses. There were also shrines dedicated to Surya, LakulKa, 
Vinayaka, Karttika, KapaleSvara, KolladevT, Somanatha and Bhairava. 
On the small hillock in the centre of the lake was a shrine dedicated 
to VindhyavasinT. It is now occupied by a Muslim structure or 
roza . Above the triple inlet sluices (TrivenT) was the shrine of Jala£ayT 
Vishnu. 

Archaeological excavations have revealed that Sahasralinga lake was 
neither round nor rectangular, but many sided. Its actual shape can 
only be ascertained when the whole contour is traced out* 01 Un¬ 
fortunately, complete repou of the excavation is not yet available. 

Sculpture 

Mediaeval Indian sculpture was either temple sculpture, that is 
mainly decorative, or rilievo; detached sculptures rarely occur; they are 
always meant to have a slab attached behind them. Moreover, in most 
of the images the importance is iconographic, rather than artistic; and 
the decorative sculptures of the temples are a part of the temple archi¬ 
tecture and subservient to it, except in such temples as Vimala -vasahika 
and Lunasimha-mstf/nAa, where they dominate the architecture com¬ 
pletely. 

During the Chaulukya period portrait sculpture was to some extent 
practised. In front of the Lunasimha -vasahika may be seen the figures 
of the members of Vastupala and Tejahpala’s family. 02 On the northern 
side of the Hira gate at Dabhoi, under a balcony is carved an elephant 
with his rider surrounded by horsemen and it has been suggested that 
this elephant rider represents Vlsaladeva. 0 ' 1 In the temple of Pancha- 
sara ParSvanatha in Anahilapataka, images of Vanaraja and his minister 
Jamba is still shown. But an inscription under the figure of Vanaraja 
is dated V.S. 1524 (A.D. 1467), hence Burgess denied its anthenticity. 04 
In a plaque in the ceiling of the dome of the martdapa above the lotus 
leaves and stalks of the Vimala -vasahika at Mt. Abu, SarasvatT is flanked 
by two persons. On the proper right of the goddess is a bearded man 
under whom is inscribed Loyana Sutradhara, and on the proper left of 
the goddess is a person holding a measuring rod under whom is inscribed 
Sutradhara Kela. Presumably they are the two architects of the temple. 
Fittingly the right hand of SarasvatT is extended in the varada gesture. 

The figures of the deities and their attendants are stylised and 
usually strictly follow the iconographic texts, though sometimes the same 
deity is represented in more than one style. For example, of the Sflrya 
images at Modhera, one shows the god standing erect in the seven horsed 
chariot; he has two hands (broken) holding full blown lotuses; he has 
usual ornaments, the Iranian waist-girdle and the top boots, and is not 
only accompanied by Dandi and Pifigala, but the two horse-faced god* 
(Aivins, sons of Surya by Safijna) are also shown behind them, The 
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other figure though of Surya differs from the former in the following 
respects: it is less richly carved, the lotuses stand above the shoulder, 
and the boots seems to be impressed; there are no Asvins and the 
attendants are not seated, but standing; there are no horses also; the 
figure stands on a lotus; above it on either side is a devotee or Vidya- 
dhara in the act of praising. 66 

Again at Kheralu has been found a Surya image, which according 
to an inscription found on its pedestal was set up in V.S. 1293 (A.D. 
1236). It is a group of three images cut out of white marble slabs, the 
central figure measuring about 3§ feet by 1J feet and the flanking 
images about 2 } feet by 1 feet each. Surya here is holding two lotuses; 
he has his top boots, Iranian girdle, kircita-mukula and the usual neck¬ 
laces; he is flanked by two archers who represent Usha and Pratyusha, 
busy in dispelling darkness by their arrows, and is attended by four 
attendants who are Dandi, Piiigala, his regular attendants, and his two 
wives, probably Rajfu and Nikshubha; Chaya and Suvarchasa, the two 
other wives of Surya, are probably the two goddesses on two sides, who 
also hold lotus and are attended by two attendants. The horses, which 
are almost invariably found in the images of Surya in Western India, are 
conspicuous by their absence. The entire group is absolutely lifeless. 66 . 

A rather unusual sculptured panel has been found in Ajapala or 
Ajayapala-tewdfl in Vadnagar. It represents the seven sages, ArundhatT; 
and the divine cow, Kamadhcmi; it also depicts a fight between an 
elephant and a horse. 07 

At Ambasan in the Mehsana taluk several good sculptures are said 
to be lying loose on the site known as STtala-Mata. The best of these 
pieces is the fragmentary stone panel representing Vishnu seated on 
Sesha who is encircled by the N^gis in adoration. 08 

A curious piece of sculpture has been found at Kheralu. It is a 
Jeogryph ridden by a dwarf and attacked by a lady. 00 Dwarfs are, how¬ 
ever a common feature of Gujarat sculpture and are usually found as 
pillar brackets in temples, for example at Sunak, Kasara, Vina, Dilmol 
and Ghumli. 70 Leogryphs are, however, rare in Gujarat. 

The Chaulukvan temple architecture is conspicuous by the rows, of 
mouldings on the plinth with annual motif, the nsvalhara and the gaja» 
tfiara. The asvalhara or a row*of fiorscs is usually .found .in larger temples 
though there are exceptions, while the. gajaijiarq, or..a. row of elephants 
invariably decorates the plinth of the temples;, of., this, period. .. Tiie 1 treat¬ 
ment of the animals,- however, are entirely.conventional,; and these horse* 
rows and elephanthrows• may be called ojr.ugonenta); designs, rather than 
animal sculpture. It is possible however that these figures in the mould*, 
ings have been placed Jn relation to. the continuous..plane of. the relief, 
ground, and their movement. would .not be conveyed .except.,by distort* 
ing their shapes,. < w ...... .. .. 
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It is in decorative sculpture, that the art in this period excels. The 
craftsmanship and some of the designs are superb, if not unique. But 
there is a strident overtone in the complexity and multiplicity of designs 
and their numbers which at the first sight has an overwhelming effect 
on the beholder, as at the temples at Abu. The Surva temple at Modhera 
is also elaborately sculptured, but its poised architecture and open sur¬ 
roundings with the big artificial lake balances the tone. In the Abu 
temples, again, the sculptures arc more emphatically projected spatially 
from the surface of the components of which they form a part. Though 
this tendency is present at Modhera, as in most other mediaeval temples, 
the emphasis there is subordinated to the total conception of the struc¬ 
ture. 

Sometimes narrative scenes are sculptured on the inside pillars and 
walls. In Modhera scenes from the Mahubharafa are sculptured, 
but the stone is badly weathered and details are effaced. But in Abu 
temples the sculptures are very well preserved and scenes from Brahmav 
nical and Jaina mythology, such as KalTyadamana and the marriage of 
Neminatha, can be seen. Charming sculptures of this type is found in 
the Dabhoi fort. There high up on the wall is a frieze showing the 
“churning of the milk ocean*’ and “death of Parikshit’’. 7i The other; 
figure sculptures are distributed over the walls of the Hira gate, in 
niches and panels. Both the sides of the walls of the Kalika-Mata 
temple is profusely carved in high and low relief, depicting single 
figures, pairs or groups of three or more figures. None of these sculp¬ 
tures however reach the level of great art, expressing at the same time, 
the real and the ideal, the typical and the individual. 

One of the reasons for this degeneration was that in mediaeval 
India the entire temple represented the significance which was former¬ 
ly expressed through the sculptured images. Sculptures were still im¬ 
portant, but as an adjunct of the main structure. As a devotee proceed¬ 
ed towards the cella, these sculptured figures and reliefs attuned his 
mind to the central purpose of the house of God. Then it became im¬ 
material whether they were formalised even to the extent of loosing all 
merit as a work of art or not; to a devotee any representation is enough, 
and so the purpose is fulfilled. 

There are, however, amorous on miLhuna figures in the temples at 
Modhera, Khandoran, Dugdhe^vara Mahadeva temple at Mandrapur, 
and in the inner side of the architraves of the porches in the Rudra- 
mahalaya. 72 Hirananda Shastri states that the Rajarajesvara temple has 
a strange nude figure of white marble which reminds one of the old 
railing images of Mathura. 73 This may be significant, for amorous 
figures have been a peculiar feature of Indian art from very early days. 
In some of the Maurya and Suhga terracottas the female divinity is 
dressed in a sari or skirt of diaphanous material; but special care is 
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taken to reveal the mount of Venus in apparent nudity, a tendency 
which also characterises the stone sculptures in the Sunga, Andhra and 
the Kushana period. 74 Again, the majority of the images found at 
Mathura are that of nude or semi-nude female figures. Commenting on 
thi£ Coomarswamy states: “It will, indeed, have been observed that 
there is scarcely a single temple figure represented in early Indian art 
without erotic suggestion of some kind, implied, or explicitly expressed 
and emphasized; nowhere, indeed, has the vegetative sexual motif been 
presented with greater frankness or transparency, though in certain later 
phases of Indian art, as at Khajuraho and Konarak, more specifically. 
The railing types are to be connected with and perhaps derived from 
the early terracottas, which in their turn remind us of the nude goddess 
once worshipped throughout Western Asia, and of the gold plaque of 
the Earth goddess from Lauriya-Nandangarh. In the presence of these 
emblems of abundance we must not be misled by modern ideas; their 
meaning, if not Buddhist or Jaina, is nevertheless religious; and reveals 
an essential purity of spirit that has at all times preserved the East from 
many psychological disasters that have overtaken the West. The two 
polzp: themes of Indian, indeed, of all experience, are there presented, 
side by side, though not in opposition; in much later, mediaeval, Vaish- 
nava art we find them unified”. 75 

Wood Carving 

Good quality stone is not found in Gujarat and, therefore, it has 
been suggested that her early monuments were of wood. The designs 
of the carvings also seem to have been copied from wooden originals. 
The possibility of the original Somanatha temple’s being built of wood 
has been discussed above. 

Fine specimens of wood carving are to be met in many places in 
Gujarat such as Anahilapataka, Siddhapura, Baroda and Songadh. 
Some of these wood carvings are marvels of skill. It is evident that they 
were parts of a building, and though highly decorative, had strict struc¬ 
tural function. Some of the wooden brackets, and a group of six female 
orchestra players were discovered some time ago 76 . But the date of these 
wood carvings is uncertain. 

Painting 

There have been differences of opinion regarding the nomenclature 
of the school of painting which flourished in Gujarat and Rajputana; 
for our purpose, it will be convenient to call it ‘Gujarat painting’. These 
paintings are always found in manuscripts, where they were used to 
illustrate the texts. Due to the small size of the illustrations, they are 
also known as miniatures; so that, they may be referred to as Gujarat 
ininiatures. 
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The earliest dated illustrated manuscript, according to Moti- 
chandra, is a copy of NiStthachurnt, which was written in V.S. 1157 
during the reign of Siddharaja. Hirananda Shastri, however, has des¬ 
cribed an illustrated manuscript of Kalpasutra dated V.S. 1125. If the 
date is genuine, then this copy of Kalpasutra , should be accepted as the 
earliest dated illustrated manuscript of Gujarat. 77 

The art of book-illustrations continued to be practised upto the 
17th century if not later. All the earlier manuscripts, however, were 
written on palm-leaves, while paper manuscripts dated from about the 
beginning of the 14th century are available. 

It may be mentioned here, that there is a general consensus of 
opinion, that paper was introduced in India by the Muslim conquerors. 
But a manuscript in paper, written in the Gupta script of the 5th cen¬ 
tury, has been discovered at Kashgar, while Nearchos, a Greek writer, 
who accompanied Alexander, stated that the Indians were manufactur¬ 
ing writing paper out of cotton by pounding. 78 R. B. Pandey suggests 
that under the climatic conditions of India paper cannot survive for 
long, so that paper manuscripts from Gujarat and Rajputana cannot be 
traced back to a time earlier than the 14th century A.D. However, as no 
paper manuscript written during the period under review, has been dis¬ 
covered, we shall only discuss the palm-leaf manuscripts. 

Before proceeding to discuss the style of the Gujarat miniatures, it 
will be convenient to note here the important illustrated dated 
manuscripts. 

In the Nisithachurm, most of the illustrations are decorative floral 
or geometric patterns executed on a circular base or rounded. There 
are a few human figures, one of which shows an elephant rider with two 
apsarases holding garlands in the lower margin, which represents the 
ground. 79 The picture reminds one of the famous verse with which 
Hemachandra is said to have addressed Siddharaja when he met the 
Emperor for the first time: 

Siddharaja gaja-rajam uchchakaih 
kdraya prasaram etam agratah 
santrasantu haritam matahgajas- 
taih kim adya bhavataiva bhudhritd. 80 

The other dated palm-leaf illustrated manuscripts are the follow¬ 
ing: 

1. Jndtdsutra and three other Ahgas of the Svetambara school with 
the commentary of Abhyadeva, dated V.S. 1184 (A.D. 1127). 

2. Dasavaikalika Laghuvritti, dated V.S. 1200 (A.D. 1143). 

3. Ogha Niryukti, dated* V.S. 1218 (A.D. 1161). 

4. Mahdviracharita dated V.S. 1294 (A.D. 1237). 

5. Neminatha Charita, dated V.S. 1298 (A.D. 1241). 

6. Katharatnasdgara, dated V.S. 1313 (A.D. 1256). 
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7. Srdvakapratikramanachurm, dated V.S. 1317 (A.D. 1260). 

8. Kalpasutm and Kdlakdchdryakathd , dated V.S. 1385 (A.D. 1278). 

(Another illustrated manuscript of this work is dated V.S. 1336 

A.D. 1279). 

9. Subdhukalhu and seven other ha!has, dated V.S. 1315 (A.D. 
1288). 81 

Besides these dated manuscripts there are also other illustrated 
manuscripts which do not bear any dates but on stylistic grounds their 
illustrations are considered to belong to this period. 

A miniature in the Dasavaikdlikd LaghuvriUi represents a Jaina 
monk seated on a couch conversing with another monk seated in front 
of him; a layman with folded hands stands on the right. This group 
is said to represent Hcmachandra, and his disciple Mahendra Suri and 
Kumarapala. In the manuscript of the Mahdviracharita, a monk is 
shown in a miniature seated on a throne dressed in the typical white 
garb of the Jaina monks; behind him a disciple, holding a piece of cloth, 
is waiting and another disciple is leaning his lessons. In another illus¬ 
tration in the same work, a beared man, dressed in shorts and a half¬ 
sleeved jacket sits with folded hands. The Jaina monk in the first illus¬ 
tration, and the bearded man in the second illustration, have been 
identified with Heinachandra and Kumarapala respectively. 82 

A manuscript of the Siddha-Hema-laghu-vritti, found in Anahila- 
pataka contains several pictures. The manuscript is undated, but 
Shastri was of the opinion that it was copied not long after it had been 
written. One of the illustrations, seems to represent a book being 
presented to a king. This may represent the well-known episode of 
Hemachandra\s presentation of his grammar to Siddharaja. H. Shastri, 
however claimed, that this is the earliest known portrait of Siddharaja. 
It may represent Siddharaja, but it is not possible to say that it was 
a portrait painting. 82 

In the illustrations of Subdhukalhd, the representation of trees and 
animals appear for the first time. 

Among the undated manuscripts, the Digambara Jaina canonical 
text, Shat[khanddgarna with the Dhavald (ilia is important, because it 
shows that illustrating the manuscripts was not practised by the Svetam- 
baras alone. Motichandra is of the opinion that this manuscript should 
be dated between A.D. 1113-1120 and that it contains the earliest known 
Digambara miniatures. 

Many references are available to show that painting on cloth was 
popular during this period. Bui. the earliest known painted cloth 
belongs to the 14th century A.D. 

Wooden book-covers were also sometimes painted. One wood cover 
(26 inches by 3 inches) has been supposed to contain a representation 
of Jinadatta Suri, from which it has been conjectured that it should be 
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dated between A.D. 1112-1154. 81 The reasons advanced for this identi¬ 
fication, however, are hardly convincing. 

Techniq ue 

The Gujarat miniatures served a limited purpose, namely, illustrat¬ 
ing a manuscript. The width of a palm-leaf was about 2-3 inches, so 
that the space was limited. Another limitation was imposed by the 
prevailing custom of writing the manuscript first, and then submit¬ 
ting it to the painter. On the written folios rectangular spaces were 
marked off by the copyist before he commenced writing. Sometimes 
marginal legends describing the scene were left to guide the painter; 
thumbnail sketches of the composition done in black ink, as a guide to 
the painter, have also been found. 

In the palm-leaf manuscripts, the painters first covered the panel 
with a vermillion paint. Figures were then modelled in colours after 
which they were outlined. 85 The result was constant break in the line; 
there was no attempt at careful drawing, and angularity became an out¬ 
standing feature of these miniatures. The only attempt towards model¬ 
ling, is sometimes seen in the application of colour washes or thickening 
the outlines of a figure. The surface of the palm-leaf is not adapted to 
delicate workmanship with a fine brush, therefore, larger brushes with 
wider strokes were used. As a result the details obtained on paper 
manuscripts with finer brushes could not be reproduced on palm-leaf 
manuscripts. 

The colours most often used, apart from the vermilion for the 
background, were yellow, blue, white and rarely green or gold. The 
different colours were applied in such a manner, that the shades could 
blend with each other. Lac-dye was applied to the feet and the lips. 

The limited palette did not probably greatly handicap the painters, 
for, their subjects were also limited. Usually the subjects of painting 
were, tirlhahkaras, gods, goddesses, monks, nuns, devotees (male and 
female) and kings; scenes from nature were rarely drawn; and all these 
were highly conventional representations. 

Style 

The peculiarity of the Gujarat miniatures was that from the begin¬ 
ning, they were conventional and formal. One of the reasons may have 
been, that these miniatures were primarily intended to illustrate Jain 
canonical texts, and Jaina art, particularly iconography, has always been 
conventional with hardly any change. This attitude towards art may 
have influenced the miniatures to some extent. 

There was however some changes observable in detailed treatment; 
some features, particularly the treatment of the eye developed gradually, 
till the farther eye was completely projected into space. But the other 
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characteristics of this art, such as angularity, absence of depth and pers¬ 
pective, can be discerned from the beginning. It will, therefore, be 
convenient to describe the general characteristics of the Gujarat miniatures, 
though some of these were present in an undeveloped form in the palm- 
leaf manuscripts. 

The conception is purely decorative, without any realistic approach. 
The subjects are grouped together on the same ground which lacks all 
depth and perspective. The iigures are never placed one behind the 
other. The height of the figures does not depend on their real dimen¬ 
sions, nor on their disposition in the composition, but according to the 
importance of the subject; for example a man can be taller than an 
elephant. The kings and the saints are always taller than the servants 
and the disciples, or, in other words the perspective is hierarchic. 

The elements of nature looses their realistic character. The sky is 
suggested by conventional clouds of blue or black, and without going 
into details, it may be stated that sun, moon, water, mountain, and trees 
were represented by equally conventional designs. For example, in a 
manuscript of the Subdhukathd of A.D. 1288, trees are represented. But, 
most of the trees consists of a trunk headed by a cluster of circular green 
leaves with a few patches of red and yellow indicating fruits and flowers. 
The trunk after rising straight for three fourths of its height sharply 
inclines downwards and takes on the aspect of an umbrella or chauri; 
as Valadevamuni and the rathakdraka are standing under the trees, it 
seems obvious that the trees were intentionally made to appear like 
this< 8ti 

Among other general characteristics may be mentioned that the 
representation of architecture was reduced to a minimum; two columns 
supported by a roof was sufficient to represent a temple. The plan of 
the picture was always perpendicular in relation to the observer, and 
attempt was rarely made to represent the point of view from any 
height. 87 

The characteristics of the human figure, apart from its angularities 
in the treatment of the limbs, is seen in the excessively large heads 
measuring about one fifth of the height of the body. But the chief 
characteristic of the Gujarat miniatures was the position of the farther 
eye. Before we discuss the eyes, however, it is necessary to elucidate 
a point made above. 

We have stated above that one of the conventions of Gujarat minia¬ 
tures was that one figure was never placed in front of another. In 
support of this convention, Motichandra quotes from the translation of 
the Vishnudharmottara by Stella Kramrisch, as follows: “In represent¬ 
ing certain figures the artist should avoid to place one figure before the 
other”, but the actual sentence in Kramrisch's translation is: “In 
painting (one) should carefully avoid, in case of all these, placing one 
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(figure) in front of another/’ 88 Now, the actual line in the Vishnu - 
dharmottara is, ' ‘ Sammukhatvam ath-aitesham chitre yatnad-vivarjayet . 80 
Sammukhatvam here means “frontal view’’, that is the line quoted 
above would mean that “a painter should carefully abstain from 
representing the frontal view (full face of a figure); in other words, only 
profiles should be shown. 

The date of the Vishnudharmottara is uncertain, but it could not 
have been written before the Matsya-puraqa which was most probably 
written between c. A.D. 550-650. 00 As al-Beruni mentions this work, 
it must have been written before the 11th century. Therefore, it may 
be concluded that it was composed between the 7th to 10th centuries 
A.D. Hence it seems that the convention of drawing the profiles only, 
came to be recognised after the Gupta age and before the earliest dated 
illustrated Gujarat miniature. 

It is possible that the Indian painters were, as Stchoukine says, 
obsessed with the principle of the “greatest visibility”, 01 which brought 
in its train a series of conventions necessary to implement this principle. 
The process of reducing the aspect of objects by the effect of linear pers¬ 
pective was avoided, and the various parts of the body were treated with 
a view to emphasise them. The head, which was formerly treated under 
all the aspects, sometimes with a marked preference for the three-fourth 
profile, came to be treated in pure profile, through an intermediate stage 
when the i( profil perdu ” became popular. 

This raised a problem. Either the painter could draw the full face, 
and satisfy the principle of the greatest visibility or he could draw the 
profile and present the individuality of the figure; that is, he could re¬ 
present a sharp nose but lose one eye. A compromise was effected by 
drawing a pure profile, and projecting the farther eye into space. 

This projection of the farther eye into space distinguishes Gujarat 
miniatures from all schools of painting. Ajit Ghose explained this 
peculiarity as due to the artists desire to show that he was painting some¬ 
thing flat, though his aim was plastic. Norman Brown was of the 
opinion that the protruberance of the farther eye was the result of copy¬ 
ing the glass eyes of the Svetambara images, which extend beyond the 
normal eyes to a distance of about half an inch. 02 

These suggestions have been thoroughly discussed by Motichandra, 
who has rightly rejected them. 03 He has also shown that the tendency 
of projecting the eye increased as the profiles became sharper. It is 
however difficult to maintain, as he has done, that it was an established 
convention in Ajanta to represent the human face in three quarter pro¬ 
file only. Full face of Buddha is found in caves nine and nineteen for 
example. What happened at Ajanta was that there was a bias towards 
profile, as in a group no two faces were drawn in the same angle. But 
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it does not appear that the early painters of Ajanta were drawing under 
the fetish of any convention. 

However, this convention of drawing the profile came to be recog¬ 
nised with the beginning of the mediaeval ages, when, it appears, that 
angularity of features was preferred to rounded forms, and great im¬ 
portance was given in sculpture to ‘ suka-nasa , a nose as aquiline as a 
parrot’s beak, and pointed chin. Reproduction of these conventions on 
a flat surface made it necessary to draw in profiles. 

Drawing the profile, however, resulted in another problem namely, 
that one eye and part of the forehead remained unrepresented. Moti- 
chandra has shown that in a Gujarat miniature, if a line is drawn from 
the middle of the forehead to the chin of a human figure, it will be seen 
that, except, for the farther eye and the portion of the forehead the head 
is in profile. In later miniatures even the length of the farther forehead 
diminishes, but the farther eye projected into space remains. The nearer 
eye, it may be noted, is not shown in profile: practically the lull eye 
from a frontal aspect is given. 

One of the reasons that may be suggested for this peculiarity is that 
the eyes were considered to be the most important element in the facial 
expression. For example, according to the Vixhnudharmattara (III, 85, 
vv. 5-7), the art of painting should follow that of dancing, and in chapter 
25 of the same work, sixty two verses out of seventy five describes the 
various positions of the eyes and the brows in expressing different moods 
of a dancer. As the position of the eye is not described in the chapters 
on painting, it has to be presumed that the painter, should follow the 
dancer in this respect. Thus the farther eye was difficult to eliminate 
from a picture. This problem was solved by drawing the face in profile 
with the nearer eye full, and the farther eye projected into space. At 
first, parts of farther forehead and even of farther chin were given, but 
these details diminished as the process developed. Thus, the contour 
of the face, that is individuality and the full view of the eyes were 
presented at the same time. In all the pictures this result was not 
obtained, but in many pictures a pair of staring eyes superimposed on 
an almost perfect profile can be seen. 

Evaluation 

In evaluating the artistic remains of a past age, one naturally 
wonders how far one can trust one’s aesthetic appreciation to interpret 
truly the feelings which inspired it. The task becomes more difficult 
when it is known, as in the case of Gujarat miniatures, that the paint* 
ings were primarily meant to satisfy either some monks or some rich 
patron, who may have had very little sense of appreciation. It seems 
almost certain that the painter had very little scope for showing his 
individuality or imagination in these highly conventional drawings. 
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It should not be assumed, however, that these miniatures suffer in 
aesthetic value because of this religious content. In India particularly, 
there have never been any dichotomy between religion and art, and, as 
a matter of fact, all the great art produced in India were religious art. 
Religion by itself has never curbed the originality of the artist; his 
restrictions were due to the iconographic texts whidi bore the stamp of 
religion. We do not yet know whether there was any Jaina canonical 
text on painting, and if it existed, what limitations it imposed upon the 
artist. 

Some art critics, as Motichandra rightly points out, 94 in the first 
flush of the discovery of these miniatures overpraised them. Even 
Coomaraswamy was carried away by his enthusiasm for these miniatures, 
for which Motichandra has criticised him. It should be noted, how¬ 
ever, that Motichandra quotes and criticises a passage from the fourth 
volume of Coomaraswamy’s Catalogue of Indian Collection, but in his 
History of Indian and Inonesian Art, the appreciation is less emphatic: 
“Here we have a series of constantly repeated compositions, varying 
only in unimportant details, and clearly indicating a long precedent 
tradition.... The style is one of pure draughtsmanship, the colour is 
indeed brilliant, but it is the outline that establishes the facts, and this 
outline, though exceedingly facile and almost careless, is very accomplish¬ 
ed, and very legible. In many cases the execution might well be called 
brilliant, and this applies as much to the tiny thumbnail indicatory 
sketches in the margins as to the finished miniatures. The variety of 
scenes and circumstances represented is very considerable, and the 
pictures afford valuable information on contemporary, or more probably, 
considering the conservatism of the style, earlier than fifteenth century 
manners, customs and costumes.” 95 

This is a very generous appreciation; but it is difficult to disagree 
from the points emphasised by Coomaraswamy here. Draughtsmanship, 
drawing of the outline, and the colouring of the miniatures are un¬ 
doubtedly technically sound. The defect, however, is in the composition 
which is at best primitive, obvious, and endlessly repetitive. Monotony 
is increased by the flatness, lack of depth, and the restricted palette. The 
Vermillion background, unvarying in tone or otherwise, renders these 
pictures wearisome. 

But the greatest drawback of the Gujarat miniatures was in depicting 
nature, in which Indian art has always excelled. Indeed it appears that 
total dissociation from nature has imbued these miniatures with a life¬ 
less, over sophisticated, soporific charm having a restricted appeal, which 
is their only claim to recognition as works of art. 

It has been suggested that the style of the Gujarat miniatures can 
be traced to Ajanta and the wall paintings of Ellora, and that its effect 
spread as far as Pagan in Burma 00 £aka influence for the origin of 
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these pictures has also been suggested. 97 Some of the points made out 
by these critics are undoubtedly very interesting, but there are others 
who have denied that Gujarat miniatures had any relation with the art 
of Ajanta or Bagh. For example, Norman Brown points out: “The 
art (of Gujarat miniatures) is at a far remove from that of Ajanta or 
Bagh, as though it were a folk art converted to the purposes of religion, 
on which point Mr. Ghosc writes pertinently/’ 98 

In this connection it may be pointed out that the peculiarities of 
the Gujarat miniature paintings, though very rare is not unique, for 
practically the same peculiarities with the exception of the projected 
farther eye, are found in the paintings of ancient Egypt. Breastead 
writes: “In relief, now greatly in demand for temple decoration, and 
the chapel of the mas taba-tomb, the Egyptian was confronted by the 
problem of foreshortening and perspective. He must put objects having 
roundness and thickness, upon a flat surface. How this should be done 
had been determined for him before the beginning of the Old Kingdom 
(c, 3400 B.C). A conventional style had already been established before 
the third dynasty, (c. 3100 B.C.) and that style was now sacred and 
inviolable tradition. While a certain freedom of development survived, 
that style in its fundamentals persisted throughout the Egyptian art, 
even after the artist had learned to perceive its shortcomings. The age 
which produced it had not learned to maintain one point of view in the 
drawing of any given scene or object; two different points of view were 
combined in the same figure: in drawing a man, a front view of the 
eyes and shoulders was regularly placed upon a profile of trunk and legs 
It is not claimed that Gujarat art was an offshoot of the ancient 
Egyptian art. What we want to emphasise here is that the ancient artists 
were confronted by problems which they could only solve crudely. In 
the hieratic arts these ancient traditions became sanctified, and persisted. 

The history of Indian pictorial art suffers from lack of evidence to 
illustrate its continuous tradition. The art of Ajanta is mature and deli 
berate. The Gujarat miniatures, as Norman Brown points out, are 
“primitive”, “although the types in these paintings are of great plastic 
antiquity and constitute the culmination of a long devclopment ,, . in ° 
Until, therefore, further materials are available, it doe* not seem possible 
to specify either its origin or its influence abroad, 
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Gujarat Chronicles 

Large number of chronicles were written about the Chaulukyas of 
Gujarat, and in this respect the position of Gujarat literature is unique 
in India. It is true that properly speaking none of the Gujarat chronicles 
can be termed ‘history’, but they provide rough materials for writing 
one. 

The chronicles may be divided into the following groups: 

(I) General History: 

1. Dvydsrayamahdkavya by Hemachandra 

2. Prabandhachintdmani by Meruturiga 

(II) Biographies of Kumarapala and Hemachandra 

1. Prakrit Dvydsraya by Hemachandra (also known as Kumdra - 
pdlacharila) 

2. Mahdviracharila by Hemachandra (part' of Canto XII) 

3. Kumdrapalapralibodha by Somaprabha 

4. Mohardjaparajaya by Yasahpala 

5. Hema-Suri-Prabandha in Prabhdvakacharita by Prabha- 
chandra 

6. Kumdrapdlabhupdlacharilra by Jayasimha Suri (II) 

7. Kumdrapdlaprabandha by Jina-mandana 

8. Kumdrapalacharita by Charitrasundara 

9. Hema-Surirprabandha in Prabandhakoka by RajaSekhara 

(III) Works on Vastupala and Tejahpala 

1. Kvrtikaumudi by Some^vara 

2. Hammlramadamardana by Jayasiriiha Suri (I) 

3. Vasantavilasa by Balachandra Suri 

4. SukritakirtikallolinU by Udayaprabha 

5. Sukritasahkirtana by Arisirhha 

6. Vastupdla-Tejahpala-prabandha in Prabandhakoia by Raja- 
$ekhara 

7. Vastupdlacharita by Harsha Gani 

(IV) Unclassified Works: 

1. Surathotsava by SomeSvara (Canto XV only) 

2. Ratnamdld by Krishnaji 

3. Mudrita-Kumudachandra by Ya^ahchandra 

4. Jagaducharita by Sarvananda 

5. Prologue of Dutdhgada by Subhata 

6. Karnasundari by Bilhana 
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(V) Miscellaneous Works: 

1. Lekhapaddhati: a collection of documents 

2. Several genealogical lists of the Chaulukya kings of which the 
most important is Vichdrasrem or Theravali by Merutunga. 

(VI) Non-Gujarat-chronicles: 

1. PrithvTrdjavijaya by Jayanaka 

2. Prologue of Pdrihapardkramd by Prahladana 

For a detailed discussion of these works, it will be convenient to 
arrange them in chronological order under the name of their authors. 

1. Rilhana: Karnasundari 

Strictly speaking, the Karnasundari is not a Gujarat chronicle. It is 
a drama written by the famous Kashmirian poet Bilhana, who spent some 
time at Anahilapataka during the reign of Kama I (c. V.S. 1122-1150). 
The historical importance of this work is insignificant. The plausibility 
of the plot has been discussed above. The drama is in four acts, and has 
been described as ‘a poor recast obviously of the Ratndvali or the Viddha - 
tdlabhanjikd’. 1 

2. YaSahchandra; Mudrvta-Kumudachandra 

Yagahchandra was probably an earlier contemporary of Hema- 
chandra. He was the son of Padmachandra and grandson of Dhana- 
deva, 2 a minister of a prince of SakambharT. The Mudrita-Kumudachandra 
is a drama in five acts. It records the controversy which took place in 
Siddharaja’s court between Devachandra and Kumudachandra, a descrip¬ 
tion of which has been given above in the chapter on religious life. It 
was the work of a religious man, and intended for a Svetambara Jaina 
audience. As such it might have been a success as a drama. Profusely 
illustrated MSS. of this work has been found. 

3. Hemachandra: Dvydsrayamahdhdvya 

We have already given a short account of the life of Hemachandra; 
his best biography has been written by G. Buhler. Hemachandra wrote 
a large number of books of which one of the most important was the 
Siddha-Hema-iabddnusdsana or the Haima-vydkararia which has been 
described by Kielhorn as ‘the best grammar of the Indian middle ages’. 
For, it is arranged in a more practical manner and has a more practical 
terminology than the grammars of Panini, Chandragomin and Sakata- 
yana. Hemachandra wrote two commentaries on this grammar, called 
Laghuvrilti and Vrihadvritti , which includes his Urjiddiganasutra, Dhatu - 
pat ha, and a Lihgdnusdsana with his own commentary. The eighth 
chapter of the $ iddha-Hema-sabdanusdsana (SH) is a Prakrit grammar on 
which also Hemachandra wrote his own commentary, called Prakasikd . 

The SH is divided into thirty-two sections, at the end of each of 
which he wrote a Sanskrit couplet eulogising the virtue of a Chaulukya 
king. As the grammar w r as finished during the reign of Siddharaja, the 
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verses describe the good qualities of the Chaulukya kings from Mularaja 
I to Siddharaja. The importance of these verses for reconstructing the 
history of Gujarat is slight, but not totally negligible. 

Inspite of having written the two commentaries in Sanskrit and one 
in Prakrit, Hemachandra wrote his Dvydirayamahakdvya (DV) to illus¬ 
trate the rules of his grammars. We write ‘grammars’, for though SH 
includes both the Sanskrit and the Prakrit grammar, for all practical 
purposes they are two distinct works. Similarly DV is strictly speaking 
a work in twenty-eight cantos; of these the first twenty cantos are written 
in Sanskrit and illustrates the rules of his Sanskrit grammar, while the 
last eight cantos are written in Prakrit and illustrate the rules of his 
Prakrit grammar. But for all practical purposes they are two distinct 
works, hence in the following discussion DV will indicate the Sanskrit 
work only, and the Prakrit work will be referred to under its alternative 
title, namely Kumarapalacharita, as it deals exclusively with the life of 
Kumarapala in distinction to DV which presents a general history of 
Gujarat from the reign of Mularaja to Kumarapala. 

DV consists of 2439 verses divided into 20 unequal cantos. Practi¬ 
cally every verse contains word or words which illustrate the rules of his 
grammar, and the verses are so arranged that the examples follow in 
strict order the arrangement of the rules of the SH. The first section of 
SH deals with the arrangement of the alphabet and allied matters, and 
examples of the rules of this section are to some extent omitted. 3 The 
second section of the SH begins with the rule of conjunction: samand- 
ndrn tena dirghah (SH I, ii, 1) and this is illustrated in the fourth verse 
of the DV: 

asti svost ika-vad-b h u m er-dha rm -a gar a rh nay-dspadam 
purarii Sriyd sad-atlishtam namn-AyiahHapd[akam (DV, I, v. 4) 
Thereafter practically each verse contains an example of one or more 
rules of the SH, so that it is necessary to discuss a few typical verses of 
the DV to show how far Hemachandra succeeded or failed in his attempt 
to graft history on grammar. 

One of the most striking verses of the DV is that with which Hema¬ 
chandra begins to give examples of Taddhit- suffixes: 
tat-tad~dhilam kartribhir-dtma-bhartuh 

sametya vriddhair-yuvabhih kshanad-vd 
duhsthair-ath-Avanti-bhataih sa 

vaprodhyaro-hy-abhitai raria-turya-vddydl . (DV, XIV, v. 37) 
Historically this verse describes the condition of the Malava soldiers 
“ (Avanti-bkata) who—old and young—hurried to man the ramparts of 
their fortress and were not frightened on hearing the war-pipes of the 
Chaulukya army”. For all we know, Hemachandra might have been 
here describing a real scene from a battle of the protracted struggle, many 
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Accounts of which he undoubtedly heard. But the verse illustrates the 
following aphorisms of the SH: 

(1) Taddhito'nadih (VI, i, 1); (2) Paulrddi vriddham (VI, i, 2); 

(3) Vamsya-jydyobh ratror-Jivati-prapautrddya ‘ sin ‘yuva (VI, i, 3); 

(4) Sapinde vayahsthanudhike jivad-va (VI, i, 4); (5) Yuva-vpddham kut- 
sure he vd (VI, i, 5); (6) Samjna dinvfi (VI, i, 6); and (7) Va‘ ‘dyat (VI, i, 
11). Probably this verse served his double purpose quite well. There arc 
many verses of this nature. We give below another example: 

supreyim kariinaya bahu-Vishnumitra- 

grdmepy-abhut sa-suta eva jetno nripe'smin 
su-bhrdtri-pui rasahitc kshata-nddi-kritta 

tanlri‘galdja-balim-apa na deval-api. 4 (DV, XX, v. 27) 

In this verse Hcmachandra describes the effects of the non-slaughter 
measures passed by Kumarapala, and at the same time illustrates five 
aphorisms of the SH (VII, iii, 176-180), according to two of which (VII, 
iii, 178-179) samdsdnia ha (hack according to Hcmachandra kap accord¬ 
ing to Panini) is not added to the end of a Bahubrihi compound in 
(i) sahattulyayoge and (ii) bhrdtuh stut.au . Examples of (i) given in the 
Laghuvritti is saputro ydti and of (ii) is subhrdtd. In DV, however, 
Hemachandra uses the form Su-bhrdlri-putra-sahite, and Abhayatilaka 
Gani, his commentator, explains this as follows: “Sobhano bhrald 
Kumarapdlo yasya sa subhrdtd Mahlpdladevas tasya putro‘(A)jayadevas- 
tena sahite”. Thus, according to Abhayatilaka Gani, Ajayapala was the 
nephew of Kumarapala, but we know from a contemporary source that 
Ajayapala was the son of Kumarapiila. Hence it seems that by his pecu¬ 
liar use of the words, Hemachandra misled his commentator to think 
that Kumarapala was helped by his nephew. But the main object of 
this verse was to describe the effects of the non-slaughter measures passed 
by Kumarapala, and to that extent Hemachandra succeeded. 

We shall now give an example to show that while in one verse 
Hemachandra is able to fulfill the demands of both history and grammar, 
he fails in the next one to do so. He describes (DV, XIV, v. 72) how 
Siddharaja defeated king Ya^ovarman, who is compared to a sparrow. 
But in the next but one verse, Hemachandra adds that after defeating 
Ya£ovarman, Siddharaja defeated many other frontier kings, each of 
whom is compared to a different animal, and it is stated that Siddharaja 
tied these kings in the manner in which it w r as appropriate to tie that 
particular animal, for example, a king who was compared to a dog was 
tied like a dog. In the first verse Hemachandra uses the word ‘ chalakai - 
rand and ' chalaka 9 to illustrate his aphorism chatakdriijLairaty striyarh lu 
lup (SH VI, i, 79). However, this verse, we know from other sources, 
was giving correct information though in a garb suited to Sanskrit poetry. 
But the other verse was written merely to serve as examples for his apho- 
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risms (SH, VI, i, 81-06) and instead of possessing any historical significance, 
is actually misleading. 

There are many verses of this nature. For example, Hemachandra 
says that Graharipu’s wife’s name was NIlI (DV, IV, v. 48). Suspicion 
is at once aroused, for he cannot be expected to have known the name 
of a queen whose husband was defeated by Mularaja I in the 10th 
century A.D. The source,of his information is easily detected: we find 
that as an illustration to one of his aphorisms (SH, II, iv, 28) he uses 
the word NIlI as an example in his Laghuvritti too, and it is known 
that Laghuvritti was written before DV. It is apparent that NIlI had 
no real existence, and the only excuse for inventing the name was that 
it was necessary and convenient to illustrate a rule of his grammar. 
Again, Hemachandra states that on a certain occasion, Mularaja had 
as his allies kings named Revatimitra, Gangamaha, Gangamaha etc. 
(DV, V, vv. 1*2). Turning to his Laghuvritti, we find that these three 
names were used there as examples of an aphorism ($H, II, iv, 99). 
As such coincidences and names are rare, most probably Mularaja never 
had any allies bearing such names. But all doubts are set at rest when 
he makes the ambassador of Bhima boast in the court of Lakshml- 
Karna, of a large number of Bhlma’s allies who bore the peculiar 
names of Yanti, Ranti, Nanti, Ganti, Hanti, Manti, Vanti, and Tanti 
(DV, IX, v. 36). Not unnaturally these very words he used in his 
Laghuvritti to illustrate the rule that the *i* should not be long in 
certain cases (na tikidirghascha, SH, IV, ii, 59). Obviously this verse 
is without any historical significance. Coming to his own period, we 
find that the names of Arnoraja’s allies who fought against Kumarapala 
(DV, XVI, vv. 7-15) were already used by him in the Laghuvritti as 
examples of several aphorisms (SH, VI, iii, 6-25). But the name of 
Chahada, who also, according to Hemachandra, took Arnoraja’s part 
against Kumarapala, was not used to illustrate any grammatical rule. 
Many other chronicles too state that Chahada fought against Kumara¬ 
pala on this occasion, so that it may be concluded that Chahada had 
a real existence. Needless to say, the names of the allies of Mularaja 
or of Bhima or of Arnoraja, which are found in the DV, are not 
found in any other source. 

There is another aspect of the DV: it is a mahakavya. Hema¬ 
chandra was one of the greatest authorities of Sanskrit poetics as well 
as of language and literature, and naturally knew best as to what were 
the essential components of a mahakavya . The exigencies of Sanskrit 
poetics, or Hemachandra’s desire to emulate great poets, probably led 
him to write the two cantos (XVI and XVII) where he breaks off the 
narration of a campaign, first, to describe the natural, beauties of Abu, 
then, of four seasons, and lastly, a series of amorous scenes. None of 
these descriptive verses has any relation with history. But sometimes 
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some of these digressions contain useful informations, such as we find in 
the third canto, where, while describing the start of Mularaja’s campaign 
against Graharipu, Hemachandra has left valuable information regard¬ 
ing some social and religious customs of the period. 

We shall now have to consider the historical facts overlooked by 
Hemachandra. We shall not take into consideration the reign of kings 
of whom Hemachandra had no direct knowledge; but he lived during 
the reigns of Siddharaja and Kumarapala, so that one may presume 
him to have had a first hand knowledge of the activities of these two 
kings. Of Kumarapala’s reign Hemachandra gives a more or less true 
account, if we do not take into consideration the details supplied by 
him; but he does not describe the early life of Kumarapala. However, 
in view of the fact that Kumarapala was most probably persecuted by 
Siddharaja, it is easy to see why Hemachandra was reticent about his 
early life. That however cannot be valid excuse for any historian to 
gloss over essential facts. But is seems that Hemachandra habitually 
overlooked facts which were derogatory to the reputation of the 
Chaulukya kings. Also, he passes over in silence the relation between 
Bhlma and Bhoja, which is described so elaborately by Meruturiga and 
is also referred to by many other Chroniclers including SomeSvara. 
BhTma’s victory over Bhoja was a landmark in the Chaulukya history. 
Now, Hemachandra is c aid to be the earliest authority to quote Bhoja 
and he was certainly aware of the tragic end of the Paramara Emperor 
to which he makes a veiled reference incidentally when he says that 
LakshmI-Karna gave Bhlma the golden mandapika of Bhoja. ( DV , 
IX, v. 57) What was then the cause of reticence? It may be suggested 
that in Bhoja, Hemachandra found a spirit akin to his own, and felt 
too great a respect for the Paramara polymath to describe his fall. 

Curiously the most unhistorical part of the DV is its description of 
Siddharaja’s reign. With the exception of the conquest of Malava, and 
of some pious activities, no other incident of Siddharaja's reign is 
described which is not mythical. In the 10th canto, Hemachandra gives 
an imaginary account of Kama’s worship of a Goddess, some super¬ 
natural happenings, appearance of the Goddess from whom Karna 
obtained the blessings of a son. That son was Siddharaja, whose 
mythical exploits fill the next four cantos of the DV. For example, in 
his description of Siddharaja’s fight with Barbaraka (Canto XII), 
Hemachandra calls Barbaraka a rdkshasa, and his description of this 
fight as well as the circumstances leading to it reminds one inevitably 
of Rama’s fight with Tadaka to save the hermitage of ViSvamitra. 
Barbaraka however had a real existence, for one of the regular birudas 
of Siddharaja was Barbaraka-jishnu; but from Hemachandra’s mythical 
description, which was corroborated by all the other Chroniclers, it is 
impossible to identify Barbaraka. The next canto is full of even more 
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surprising stories. We are told that Siddharaja was in the habit of 
roaming about at night to keep himself informed of the affairs of the 
country. One night he came across a snake (Naga) and accompanied 
it to the netherworld 1 In canto XIV, Hemachandra states that one day 
Siddharaja met several yo'gmis who advised him for his own benefit to 
go to UjjayinI and enter into friendly relations with the king Ya4o- 
varman, so that he (Siddharaja) might be able to worship the Yogml 
Kalika. Thereupon Siddharaja swore to capture both the Yogirii and 
king Yasovarman, and a fight ensued resulting in the defeat and capture 
of the Paramara king. Happily this improbable story is contradicted 
by the accounts left by other Chroniclers. However, Hemachandra next 
relates that Siva himself appeared in person to inform Siddharaja that 
he would have no son and would be succeeded by Kumarapala. With 
the disappearance of Siva, Vibhlshana arrived from Lanka to inform 
Siddharaja that in a former existence he had Vibhlshana as his servant. 
The inference is obvious, and the commentator Abhayatilaka Gani 
carefully explains that a former birth—probably we should say incarna¬ 
tion—here alludes to Ramachandra. (( DV 3 XV 3 w. 56-57). 

That is what Hemachandra wrote about Siddharaja, in whose court 
he spent the best years of his life and attained fame. It need not be 
supposed that he intended to write history but the exigencies of 
grammar compelled him to write a myth instead. He was quite capable 
of writing tolerably good history even within the limits of the DV, and 
it is evident that his selection and ommission of subjects were deliberate. 
He set out to write an eulogy of the Chaulukyas, and particularly of 
Siddharaja, and from that standpoint his work should be judged. 

DV however must be distinguished from such works as Halayudha s 
Kavirahasya, which is a metrical guide to poets in the employment of 
verbal forms, and is at the same time an eulogy of Krishna III, the 
Rashtrakuta king. Kavirahasya does not give any historical informa¬ 
tion beyond stating the name of the ruling monarch, but the DV un¬ 
doubtedly gives us some information. On the other hand the DV 
compares very unfavourably with the Rajatarahgim as history. It seems 
that as history, it falls into the same category as Bilhana's Vikramdhka - 
devacharita . 

Hemachandra’s work was not history as we understand it to-day. 
To criticise his defects as a historian would not be fair. But even from 
the most exacting modern historian, he can wring the reluctant tribute 
that is due to genius. 

Date of DV 

According to Merutuhga, after the SH was finished, some envious 
persons pointed out to Siddharaja that the grammar contained no 
description of the Chaulukyas. Soon Hemachandra came to learn of 
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the intrigue against him, and he composed overnight thirty-two verses 
praising the Chaulukya kings and inserted one at the end of each sec¬ 
tion of his grammar. Here Merutunga correctly quotes the first of 
these verses. Then, according to Merutunga, “Hemachandra composed 
the book called ' Dvyasraya\ to describe Siddharaja’s conquest in all 
directions 0 . Merutunga evidently had not read the DV, 5 but his state¬ 
ment as to the period of composition may be to some extent true. 
Most probably Hemachandra began to write it during the reign of 
Siddharaja and completed it during the next reign. 

Kumarapalachari ta 

Kumdrapalacharita, which is the Prakrit DV, consists of 742 verses 
divided into eight cantos. The plan of this work is exactly like that 
of the Sanskrit DV. The first verse which is of a benedictory character 
illustrates the first three aphorisms in which Hemachandra defines 
Prakrit. The second verse illustrates the aphorism: dirgha-hrasvau 
mitho vrittau (SH, Prakrit, I, i, 4). Thereafter, the verses follow the 
grammar with the scientific precision of its Sanskrit counterpart. Parts 
of the first two cantos (I, vv, 71-90; II, vv, 1-91) describe the daily life 
of Kumarapala, and in the sixth canto (vv. 50-70), there is a description 
of the fight of Kumarapala’s army against Mallikarjuna. The rest of 
the sixth canto (vv. 71-107) is devoted to a fanciful description of kings 
who surrendered to Kumarapala. No other subject of historical interest 
is discussed in this work, the rest of which is mostly full of descriptions 
of flowers, trees (canto III), and the seasons (Cantos IV and V). In the 
seventh canto is described the pious thoughts of Kumarapala, and Hema¬ 
chandra utilises this opportunity to point out the dangers of a man's 
coming into any form of contact with woman. Even looking at a 
woman was forbidden (VII, v. 24). Then in answer to Kumarapala's 
prayers, the Goddess SrutadevI appeared and in the last and the eighth 
canto, she is represented as instructing Kumarapala on various aspects of 
Jainism. We shall not probably be too much mistaken if we assume, 
that the last two cantos contain the summary of the sermons which 
Hemachandra preached to Kumarapala from time to time. 

Commentators of DV 

Some time in the beginning of the 14th century of the Vikrama era, 
JineSvara Suri set his two disciples, Abhayatilaka Gani and Purnakala$a 
Gani, to write commentaries of the Sanskrit and the Prakrit DV. 

Abhayatilaka Gani finished writing his commentary in V.S. 1312 at 
Palhanpur. It has sometimes been wrongly held that he completed the 
unfinished DV, but that is not a fact. He wrote the commentary only 
and the text was completely written by Hemachandra, who alone indeed 
was capable of writing it. 
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Abhayatilaka Gani admits gratefully that his commentary was 
kindly revised and corrected by his co-pupil and poet LaksmTtiilaka 
Gani. In a Kharataragachchha-pattavali, it is stated that in V.S. 1319, 
Upadhyaya Abhayatilaka defeated at Ujjain one Vidyananda of the 
Tapagachchha and received a jayapatra . G Our commentator also 
belonged to the Kharataragachchha, and it seems that he was identical 
with the recepient of the jayapatra. At least by any standard he fully 
deserved one; no reader of the DV will ever fail to be gratefully 
impressed by the great erudition of its commentator and the dexterity 
with which he explains the tortuous obscurity of Hemachandra’s verses. 
Happily he was guided by Hemachandra’s famous dictum: tlka nirantara - 
vyakhya pahjikd pada-bhanjikd . As a result, we get through Abhaya¬ 
tilaka Gani's commentary a connected narrative; he fills up many gaps 
left in the narrative by the author. Some of his comments explaining 
the social and religious customs of the period are of the utmost import¬ 
ance. His one and only drawback was in accepting all the statements 
of Hemachandra as literally true; but we cannot expect a Jaina monk 
of that period to have acted differently. Abhayatilaka Gani performed 
his task extremely well; without his commentary, large part of the DV 
would to-day have remained unintelligible. 

Purnakalasa Gani wrote the commentary of the Prakrit DV in 
Sanskrit. His scope was limited, but he too performed his task with 
great skill. 

DV was published in two volumes, the second volume appearing 
in 1921. Both the volumes were edited by A. V. Kathvate, but he un¬ 
fortunately died while the book was in the press, so that it had to be 
printed without any historical introduction, or index. Kumdrapdla- 
charita has been edited twice. 

4. Y asahpala: Moharajapardjaya 

The Moharajapardjaya, or the Defeat of King Illusion, is an alle¬ 
gorical drama in five acts, describing the process and the results of the 
conversion of Kumarapala to Jainism. 

It has been said that the play resembles in some respects the 
Christian plays of Mediaeval Europe. All the dramatis personae, except 
the king, his jester and Hemachandra, represent abstract qualities good 
as well as evil. Such plays are not uncommon in Sanskrit literature; 
an earlier prototype on which Moharajapardjaya w T as probably con¬ 
sciously modelled being the Prabodhachandrodaya of Krishnanisra, 
composed in the second half of the 11th century A.D. 

The author Yafohpala’s father, Dhanadeva, is called a Mantrm . 
YaSahpala describes himself as a ‘swan at the lotus like feet of 
Chakravarti Ajayadeva’, that is Ajayapala, the successor of Kumarapala* 
This indicates the possibility of Yagahpala’s being a minister of 
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Ajayapala. Ajayapala reigned between c.V.S. 122&-1232, therefore the 
drama must have been written during that period. 

5. Somaprabha: Kumdrapdlapratibodha 

The Kumdrapdlapratibodha contains a general description of the 
teachings of the Jaina doctrine purported to have been given from 
time to time by Hemachandra to Kumarapala; it also describes the 
manner in which these lessons gradually influenced the king till he was 
completely converted to Jainism. 

Somaprabha called his work Jina-dharrna-pratibodha, but in the 
colophon of one MS. the work was called Kumdrapdlapratibodha . 
According to the editor the latter name conveys to the general reader 
a better significance of the subject matter of the work, hence it has 
been retained. The work is mostly written in Prakrit, but a few stories 
in the last chapter are in Sanskrit. 

It is a voluminous work, but its worth as history is insignificant. 
As a matter of fact, at the very commencement of his work, the author 
disavows any intention of writing the biography either of Hemachandra 
or of Kumarapala. He thereby missed a great chance, for he wrote in 
V.S. 1241, about only a decade after the death of Kumarapala. 

Other known works of Somaprabha are, Sumatindthacharita, 
Suktimuktdvali and Satdrthakdvya . The last named work consists of a 
single verse capable of being explained in one hundred ways. 

The Kumdrapdlapratibodha was edited by Muniraja Jinavijaya with 
an English introduction, a Sanskrit prastavand and parisishta. (G.O.S. 
XIV). 

Several chronicles were written during the reign of Bhlma II. Most 
of these chronicles were eulogies of Vastupala and Tejahpala, but they 
generally contain an account of the founders of the Vaghela dynasty, 
and a canto or appropriate number of verses are devoted to an eulogy 
of the Chaulukyas, which seems to have been de rigueur . It is not 
possible to arrange these chronicles in a strict chronological order. 

6. Somehara : Kirtikaumudi and Surathotsava 

The earliest known member of Some$vara’s family was installed as 
the royal chaplain by Mularaja I. Since then the rneftibers of that 
family served the Chaulukya kings in that capacity down to the time 
our author, though it is by no means clear if SomeSvara, who describes 
himself as Gurjaresvara-purohita had served under Bhlma II. As he 
was a favourite of the Vaghelas, the title may mean that he was the 
chaplain of the Vaghelas. 

The exact dates of SomeSvara cannot be ascertained. It is known 
that he survived Bhlma II and wrote the Dabhoi -praiasti in V.S. 1311 
(A.D. 1253). He composed several other praSastis which have already 
been noted. 

The mentality of SomeSvara is apparent from the first canto of the 
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Kirtikaumudi, where after several invocatory verses addressed to different 
gods, he begins to praise the poets. Though many famous poets are 
included in the panegyric, he particularly selects for praise Prahladana, 
the Abu Paramara prince, one Yagovlra, who seems to have been a 
minister of the Chahamanas, and Vastupala, then the richest man in 
Western India and the chief supporter of the Vaghelas. It is said that 
Prahladana was the son of Sarasvati and husband of the goddess of 
victory, and that compared to Yafovlra even Kalidasa and Magha were 
of little account) Thus Somesvara attempted to ingratiate himself— 
probably successfully—with three royal houses, by no means an easy 
task. 

We have discussed elsewhere the political predelictions of Somesvara. 
He was a frank partisan of the Vaghelas, and of the brothers Vastupala 
and Tejahpala. It seems almost certain that like other partisan writers 
he did not mind distorting history by stating as facts whatever he 
wanted to circulate as true. But wherever the interests of his patrons 
were not implicated, he has presented unbiased facts. Thus the narra¬ 
tive in the second canto of the Kirtikaumudi upto the death of Mularaja 
II gives possibly the best history of the Chaulukyas upto that period. 
His description of the Yadava invasion of Gujarat is also graphic and 
convincing. But his main intention in writing the book was to eulogise 
Vastupala, and it is obvious that in describing the activities of the 
minister, he indulges in all sorts of exaggerations. 

The Kirtikaumudi is divided into nine cantos. It is generally called 
a mahdkavya, but it has been said that it resembles a champu more 
than a mahdkavya in form. It was a popular book; Meruturiga quoted 
freely from it. 

It was edited by A. V. Kathvate in 1883; besides a learned historical 
introduction, the editor had added useful grammatical notes. But later 
he admitted that the MSS. used by him were defective, when a better 
MS. was discovered by R. G. Bhandarkar. Kirtikaumudi was translated 
into German, by Von August Hack, under the title Kirtikaumudi ,— 
oder die Lotus blume des Ruhmes (1892). 

The Surathotsava, a mahdkavya, describes in fourteen cantos the 
mythical story of King Suratha’s loss of kingdom through the treachery 
of his ministers, his retirement to a forest, and worship of the Mother 
Goddess through whose divine intervention he ultimately regained his 
kingdom. In the fifteenth and the last canto, Someivara, in describing 
his own ancestors, recalled their relations with the successive Chaulukya 
kings, thereby providing a good deal of unbiased information not 
available elsewhere. 

Though the subject matter of the work is mythical, the fate of 
Suratha so closely resembles that of Bhlma II—during whose reign the 
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book was written—that its chances of being a political allegory cannot 
be overlooked. 

The Surathotsava was discovered by Sir R. G. Bhandarkar who 
discussed fully the historical merits of the fifteenth canto which he 
published in full. It was edited in 1902 by MM. Pandit Sivadatta and 
K. K. Parab. 7 The editors provided an indifferent historical introduc¬ 
tion in Sanskrit, which is really a collecton of some excerpts from 
several texts, without any critical analysis of their value. 

Recently Ramasataka, a hymn to Rama by SomeSvara has been 
discovered. (J.O.I., I, 10-12). 

7. Balachandra Suri: Vasantavilasa 

The Vasantavilasa, a mahakavya in fourteen cantos, is another 
eulogy of Vastupala, whose nom de plume was Vasanta. But the third 
canto is mainly an eulogy of the Chaulukya kings from Mularaja I to 
Bhlma II. 

The work was intended to establish the author’s reputation as a 
poet, still he gives historical information of some value. As most of 
such informations are given incidentally, they may be relied upon. 
Balachandra’s pretensions were very high: he actually states that while 
he was enjoying slumber (yoganidra), Sarasvatl appeared before him and 
blessed him saying that he would successfully fill the place of Kalidasa. 

Besides the Vasantavilasa, Balachandra wrote Karunavajrayudha, a 
drama in five acts and commentaries on Asada’s Vivekamanjan and 
Upadehakandati . 

The Vasantavilasa was edited by C. D. Dalai with an excellent 
historical introduction. (G.O.S., VII, 1917). 

8. Jayasimha Suri (I): Hammiramadamardana 

Hammiramadamardana is a drama in five acts. Its subject matter 

has already been described. The drama was probably composed between 
V.S. 1276 to 1286. The author was the Acharya of the temple of Muni 
Subrata at Broach. Once while Tejahpala paid a visit to this temple, 

Jayasimha Suri recited a poem praising him and requesting him to 

provide twenty-five Devakulikas with golden staff in the Sakunika 
Vihara. Vastupala and Tejahpala fulfilled this request, whereupon our 
author composed a long pra&asti commemorating the gift. Later the 
£akunika Vihara was turned into a mosque, but the praiasti was saved 
through a copy preserved at the end of a MS. of Hammiramadamardana. 

9. Udayaprabha Suri: Sukriiakirtikallolini is a prasasli written, as the 

title indicates, in praise of the pious deeds and glory of Vastupala and 
Tejahpala. It seems to have been composed on the occasion of 

Vastupala's pilgrimage to Satrunjaya. It is said that Vastupala had 

the pra&asti inscribed on a slab of stone in the Indra -mandapa erected 
by him. The praiasti begins with the eulogy of the Anahilapataka 
kings from Vanaraja, thus providing a useful genealogy of the 
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Chapotkatas. His eulogy of the Chaulukya kings, though not free 
from some absurd exaggerations, is important. The whole praSasti 
consists of 179 verses which are composed in various metres. The 
author was the religious preceptor of Vastupala and Tejahpala, so that 
his version of the coming to power of the two ministers is of utmost 
importance. The praiasti testifies to the writer’s literary skill, and 
probably to enhance his reputation he used unusual similies and un¬ 
familiar words. 

Other important works by the same author are: (1) Dharma - 
bhyudaya or Sahghddhipati-charitra-mahdkdvya, composed on the occa¬ 
sion of Vastupala's pilgrimage; (2) Arambhasiddhij a work on Jyotisha; 
(3) and Upadehamdlakarnikd , a commentary on the Upadeiamdla 
composed in V.S. 1229. 

The three works, namely Hamnuramadamardana, Vastupala - 
Tejahpala-praiasti, and Sukritakirtikallolini were published in a single 
volume (G.O.S. X, 1920), edited by C. D. Dalai. Unfortunately the 
editor died while his work was still in progress, but his incomplete 
introduction and notes give a good summary of the historical portion 
of the three works. 

10. Arisimha: Sukritasankirtana 

The Sukritasankirtana is a mahakdvya divided into eleven cantos, 
and was finished about the year V.S. 1285. The first canto describes 
the history of the Chapotkatas, while the second describes that of the 
Chaulukyas. Historically, these two cantos are the most important of 
the whole work, the rest of which are devoted to descriptions of the 
pious deeds of Vastupala and Tejahpala. 

Arisirhha was proficient in the science of Sanskrit poetics and wrote 
a work called Kavita-rahasya or Kavyakalpalat&vritti ; it was a treatise 
on the composition of verses, including practical treatment of prosody 
and rhetoric. The work was composed in part by Arisimha and was 
completed by Amarachandra, who also wrote the commentary called 
Kavya-kalpalata-kavi-tiksha-vriiti. Amarachandra also added a few 
verses of his own composition at the end of each canto of Sukrita¬ 
sankirtana, The relation between Arisimha and Amarachandra is 
difficult to determine. It has been suggested that Amarachandra was 
the pupil of Arisimha, but from the concluding verse of Amarachandra’s 
Bala-Bharata and the colophon of his Kavya-kalpalatd , it is learnt that 
he was the pupil of Jinadatta Suri. Hence inspite of the fact that 
RajaSekhara says that Amarachandra was a pupil of Arisimha, it 
appears that the two were fellow students. 8 

Sukritasankirtana was first noticed by G. Biihler, who published 
Sanskrit extracts with German translations and an introduction in the 
Sitzungsberichtt in 1899 (Bd. CXIX). Biihler’s German introduction 
and translation of the Sanskrit verses (without the Sanskrit text) were 
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rendered into English by E. K. Burgess under the direction of James 
Burgess in 1903 (IA, XXXI, 477-95). Both the German and the 
English versions were published as separate pamphlets. 

11. Krishnaji: Ralnamdld 

The Ratnamald is said to have consisted originally of 108 cantos, 
of which only eight have survived. An English translation in verse by 
A. K. Forbes was published in J.B.B.R.A.S. (IX, 20-100). The original 
Prakrit text has not yet been published. The historical value of the 
work, as appears from the translation, is limited, and it does not contain 
any information not available elsewhere, except the descriptions of the 
persons of the Chaulukya kings. Of its author, Krishna, nothing is 
known. As he brought his narrative down to the reign of BhTma II, 
it is most likely that it was written during the reign of that king. 

12. Prabhachandra: Prabhdvakacharita 

The Prabhdvakacharita contains the biographies of twenty-two Jaina 
Acharyas, and was completed in V.S. 1384. The author states at the 
outset that he was beginning the work where Hemachandra had left 
it. For, Hemachandra after writing his TrishashtUaldkapurushacharita 
wrote an appendix to it, called the Pantishta parvam or the Sthaviravali - 
charita , in which he wrote the biographies of the Jaina Acharyas upto 
Vajrasv5ml. Prabhachandra began from the life of VajrasvamI and 
brought his narrative down to the biography of Hemachandra. 

The main purpose of the work was to relate the lives of the Jaina 
Acharyas, but in order to provide a historical background to their 
activities, anecdotes about many kings have been introduced, more pro¬ 
minent amongst them being Bhoja, BhTma I, Siddharaja and Kumara¬ 
pala. The anecdotes about Bhoja and Bhlma are without any 
historical significance, but it was impossible to write the biography 
of Hemachandra without giving details of the reigns of Siddharaja and 
Kumarapala. Therefore Hcmachandra-Sun-chariiam is the most 
important chapter of the Prabhdvakacharita so far as history is con¬ 
cerned. In the SrT-Vddi-Deva-Siiri-charitam is given a detailed descrip¬ 
tion of the historic debate between Devachandra and Kumudachandra, 
which has been discussed above. 

The author stated in his short preface that he had collected 
materials for his work from books written by his predecessors, and from 
stories which were current during his time. But so far as is known, 
Prabhachandra’s book contains the earliest biography of Hemachandra. 
Probably reliable traditions about Hemachandra were still available 
when the book was written, for, with a few exceptions, Prabhachandra 
has left a sober account of parts of the reigns of Siddharaja and 
Kumarapala. 

Prabhdvakacharita was first edited by Pandit Hirananda M. 
Sharma, and published by the N.S.P., in 1909. An improved second 
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edition by Muni Jina Vijaya was published in the S.J.S. in 1940. None 
of the editions are provided with any historical introduction. 

IS* Merutunga: Prabandhachintamani and Vichdrakrem 

The Prabandhachintamani may be considered to be a general 
history of Gujarat from V.S. 940-1250. Like Prabhachandra, Merutunga 
went through many works of his predecessors, and also relied upon 
traditions. In the preceding pages we have critically analysed the more 
important historical narratives contained in the work, but besides those 
narratives the book contains a large number of interesting anecdotes. 
The value of such anecdotes is dubious, and many can be proved to be 
fictitious. (See above Ch. V, f.n. 132) 

The avowed object of the author in writing the book was to replace 
the oft-heard ancient stories which no longer delighted the wise: 
bhriiarh krutatvan-na kathdh purandh prinanti chetarhsi tatha budhanam 
vrittais-tad-dsanna-satam Prabandha-chintamani-grantham aham tanomi. 

The; first three sections of the first chapter contain anecdotes about 
Vikramaditya, Satavahana, and BhuyarSja (Pratlhara Bhoja?). The 
fourth section, called Vanarajadi-prabandha, gives a short history of 
the Chapotkatas. With the fifth section, called Mularajadi-prabandha, 
begins the history of the Chaulukyas which in this section is carried 
to the end of Durlabharaja's reign. As a matter of fact, little besides 
the names and dates of the three immediate successors of Mularaja are 
recorded. The sixth section is devoted to the anecdotes about the 
Paramara king Vakpati Munja. Then begins the second chapter, called 
Bhoja-Bhima-prabandha, which relates the history of the two kings. 
The third chapter is called Siddhardja-prabandha, in which after 
describing the last days of Bhlma and the reign of Karna in a couple 
of pages, more than twenty pages are devoted to the narration of the 
events of Siddharaja’s reign. The first section of the fourth chapter 
describes Kumarapala's reign, and is as long as chapter three. At the 
end of chapter four is described briefly the evil deeds of Ajayapala 
(Merutuhga calls him Ajayadeva), reign of Mularaja II, Bhlma II, and 
the accession of VIradhavala. Section two of the same chapter, called 
Vastupala-Tejahpdla-prakasti , records the activities of the two brothers. 
The fifth and the last chapter which follows, is called Prakirnaka - 
prabandha, and is a collection of miscellaneous anecdotes, mostly about 
historical persons. 

Merutunga finished writing Prabandhachintamani in V.S. 1361 
(A.D. 1304), but his history of Gujarat really comes to a close with the 
death of Kumarapala in V.S. 1229. Of the Vaghelas he writes nothing 
except that VIradhavala came after Bhlma II. (This indicates indirectly 
that the VaghelSs were not the strong supporters of Jainism as they are 
sometimes supposed to be.) Herein lies the weakness of his work: he 
omitted altogether that period of which he had direct "knowledge, 
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and instead wrote; about a period for which he had to depend upon 
oral traditions and older works, probably faulty; for, had those books 
preserved the real history of Gujarat, Merutunga would not have had 
to rely upon oral traditions. Thus his book became a collection of 
unreliable anecdotes. Had he written the history of his own times, 
probably his work would have ranked with that of Kalhana’s. It may 
be recalled here, that the earlier cantos of Rajatarahgini are faulty, 
while the later chapters, particularly those in which Kalhana describes 
events of which either he or his father had direct knowledge, contain 
sober history. This we miss in the Prabandhachintamani. 

Merutunga had however realised that in writing history the 
genealogy of kings and their dates were of primary importance. We 
have shown above that most of the dates given in the Prabandha- 
chintdmani are wrong, but they are either wrong by a few months or 
a year. Probably by consulting old documents he could find out the 
year of accession of a king, but not the exact date. This date he seems 
to have guessed—unless he came across some corrupt source of informa¬ 
tion—and put down to make his story vraisemlable ; a reprehensible 
practice, but it shows that he understood the importance of dates. That 
is not saying too little, when one comes to think of the paucity of 
historical literature in Sanskrit. In the whole of the DV or the Kirti - 
kaumudi, and in many other works mentioned above, not a single date 
is mentioned. 

Merutunga also realised the necessity of writing a continuous narra¬ 
tive. All his anecdotes are woven around a core of history, the course of 
which is never impeded, and the facts are usually arranged in strict 
chronological order. His method of presentation is usually precise and 
unambiguous. Merutunga had also grasped an important aspect of the 
history of the Chaulukyas, namely, that it was impossible to write their 
history without describing the hisory of the Paramaras of Malava. 

Merutunga’s work falls short of the standards of history, not of 
modem history alone, but of his contemporary historical literature. A 
comparison with the Muslim histories of the period will show that 
Merutunga was much inferior to the average Muslim historian of his 
time. Still his work, the only one of its kind in Sanskrit literature, is 
not without value. 

Prabandhachintamani was first published in 1888, edited by Shastri 
Ramachandra Dinanatha. It was translated by C. H. Tawney in 1901. Dina- 
natha”s edition was corrected by Durgasankar Shastri and published in 
1932. Another edition of the text by Muni Jina Vijaya was published 
in 1933. Tawney’s translation, undertaken at the suggestion of 
G. Buhler, is provided with a good historical introduction, and some of 
his foot notes are very instructive. These features are absent from the 
Sanskrit text, It has been translated into Hindi by Muni Jina Vijaya. 
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The VicharaSrem is a chronology of the kings of many dynasties 
and includes a chronology of the Chaulukya kings. A translation by 
Bhau Daji was published in the J.B.B.R.A.S . (IX, 147-57) from a defect¬ 
ive copy of a MS., and the text has not yet been published. The work, 
though not without merits, being almost a pioneer attempt to re¬ 
construct history, is full of errors, and consequently unreliable. It was 
written in or after V.S. 1371, for it records an incident of that year. It 
is also known as the T her avail. 

14. Jayasimha Suri (II): Kumdrapalabhupdlacharitra 

The Kumdrapalabhupdlacharitra was finished in V.S. 1422 and 
according to the author, contained 6307 verses, but the number of verses 
printed is 6053. But the work is so full of fanciful tales, that it does 
not appear that much has been lost. 

The 1st canto of the book is important as it gives a version of 
Mularaja’s origin not found elsewhere, and which to some extent is 
supported by an inscription. The rest of the book (cantos II-X) gives the 
history of Kumarapala and Hemachandra in which facts and fictions are 
inextricably mixed up. Total suspension of disbelief is demanded from 
the reader. 

This Jayasimha Suri is different from the author of Hammiramada * 
mardana . His other known work is a commentary on Nyayasara. 

Kumdrapalabhupdlacharitra was edited by Sri Kshantivijaya Gani 
and published in 1935. 

15. Jina-mandana: Kumdrapalaprabandha 

Jina-mandana completed his work in V.S. 1492. He collected his 
materials mainly from the Prabandhachintamani, and the Kumdrapdla¬ 
bhupdlacharitra , and freely quotes verses from the later work (with¬ 
out acknowledging) though the Kumarapdlaptabandha is written in 
prose. Besides these works, Jina-mandana seems to have consulted 
Prabhavakacharita and a Prakrit work which cannot be identified. He 
has given the summary of the Moharajaparajaya, treating it as if the 
incidents related in that drama really happened; but Jayasimha Suri had 
already done the same, and he might have copied it from Jayasimha’s 
work. Jina-mandana’s work at best is a loose compilation of select 
portions from the texts named above. Undoubtedly a historian also 
gathers his material from different sources, but Jina-mandana had no 
critical faculty, and the result of his labour suffers from all the defects 
of a compilation of facts gathered from unreliable sources. 

16. Sarvananda: Jagaducharita 

“The Jagaducharita, or life of Jagadu, (in Sanskrit Jagaddeva) 
belongs to the class of historical romances.... It differs from other 
works of the same kind, like the Sri-Harshacharila of Bana, the Vikram - 
dhkadevacharita of Bilhana, the Klrtikaumudi of Some$vara, and the 
Sukritasanhirtana of Arisimha, only by its comparatively late origin, by 
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a want of artistic finish and by the circumstance that its hero is not a 
king or minister but a simple merchant, who did much for his native 
town by rebuilding its walls, and for Gujarat by alleviating the wide¬ 
spread distress during a terrible famine in A.D. 1256-58. 

“The Jagaducharita, which in the colophon is called a mahakavya, 
contains seven sargas with 388 verses/’ (G. Biihler). 

The date of the author is not known; after a thorough discussion 
of this problem, Biihler suggested that the work was completed either 
during the second half of the 14th or at least the beginning of he 15th 
century. 

The story of Jagadu has been told by several other Jaina scholars, 
but Sarvananda’s work seems to be his earliest biography, and though 
not free from exaggerations, is comparatively free from the absurdities 
of the later biographers. Long extracts from texts, with translations, of 
Jagaducharita was published in the Sitzungsberichte by G. Biihler in 
1892 (Bd. CXXVI, G. Biihler: Indian Studies No. 1). 

17. RajaSekhara: Prabandhakoka 

The Prabandhakoka is also known as Chaturvkhkatiprabandha, from 
the number of its prabandhas , which are all biographies. There are bio¬ 
graphies of ten Jaina Acharyas, four poets, seven kings, and three com¬ 
moners. Most of the biographies are of important historical person¬ 
ages, but of all the Gujarat Chroniclers, Rajafekhara was probably the 
worst historian, and his work abounds in absurdities, more dangerous 
because they have an appearance of versimilitude. Some glaring instances 
of his inaccuracies has been discussed above. The work was finished in 
V.S. 1405. 

It was edited by Muni Jina Vijaya and published in 1935 (S.J.S.) 
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(1920) 203-11 ; JBBRAS, (III), N.S. 35. (14) DV, XVI, v. 34. (15) IHQ, XVI, 
738-46. (16) C. L. Vaidya : History of Mediaevut India, II, 18. (17) JBBRAS, XXI, 

413-433 (18) IA, XL, 7 39. (19) El, IX, 4. (20) R. S. Tripathi : History of Kanauj,266. 
(21) JBBRAS, XVI, 174. (22) Sarasvatbkanthdbharana (1884), II, v. 13. (23) Bhara- 
tiya-Vidya , VIII, 304. (24) El, V, 149. (25) El, X, 78. (26) A. S. Altekar : 
jMshtrakutas and Their Times, 121. (27) DV, I, v. 2. (28) DV, XVI, v. 7. 
(29) Gurjaresvara rdjyasrir-yasya j a file seayamvard , KK, II, v. 2. (30) Surathotsava , 

XV, vv. 8-9. (31) El, XX, 18-19. (32) B. V. Krishnarao, 1HC, III, 386-410. (33) El, 
XXVII, 4. (34) Varunasarmaka Grant : Bharatiya Vidya (Hindi-Gujarati), I, 73. 

(35) It is generally said that the earliest reference to Glmluka is in Mahubhdrata. 
Actually the reading Chuluka was accepted in the older editions. (Cal. Ed. Mbh. VI, 
71, v. 20). But the Poona Edition has accepted the reading Ghuchupa, though several 
MSS. have the reading Chuluka. (Poona Ed. Vol. VII, 394, f.n.). Markandeya- 
Purdna, LV1I, vv. 40-41. 

(36) JRAS, 1912, 712. (37) Brihat-samhita, IX, 15, 21 ; XIV, 8 ; XVI, 35. 

(38) IA, IV, 364 ; Jill, XX, 65 ; JRAS, 1912, 788. (39) Rene Grousset : L'empin 

des Steppes, 64. (40) El, XIV, 110. 

(41) El, III, 54. Fleet was of the opinion that as the termination 'arasa' clearly 

seems to be the Kanarese word which means ‘king', Buddhavarasa had probably 

migrated from the Kanarese country. 

(42) El, XV, 156. (43) JBORS, VIII, 84. 

(44) Bharatiya Vidya, VI, 90 ; Maser Inscription, El, XXIX, 18, This view does 
not appear to be tenable ; See my article : Was Central India the home of Mulariija’s 
ancestors ; Bharatiya Vidyu, XIV, 1. 

(45) JRAS, 1912, 712. (46) JA, 1910, 541-42. (47) P. C. Bagchi : Chulika, 

Sulika, and Chvlika-Paiitichi, JDL, XXI. (48) Rene Grousset, op. cit. 64. (49) P. C. 
Bagchi, op. cit. (50) H. L. Jain : Presidential Address : Prakrits and Jainism 
AIOC, XII, ii, 139. (51) El, II, 438. (52) IA, XL, 160. 

(53) tau Gurjaratrd-Kachchhasya Dvarakd-Kundinasya nu 

n&thau sarormimdldbhir-Gangd'Sonam prachakratuh DV, V, v. 121. 

(54) DV, IX, v. 165. (55) DV, XVI, v. 8. Abhayatilaka Gani was explaining 
the word 'Pratichya-rat' used by Hemachandra. According to Abhayatilaka Gani 
Pratichya-rdl meant king of western country, that is Kumarapala, who was king of 
Gurjaratra. 

(56) M, H. Nainar : Somnat as Noticed by Arab Geographers, 1HC, VI, 212. 
Actually the word J air at is used. 

(57) Barnet identified the Jayasimha of the Huli plate with the Paramara king of 
that name. (El, XVIII, 203). But D. C. Ganguly identified Gurjjarashtra with 
Gujarat. (JBORS, XXIV, 228). 

(58) El, XI, 49-50. (59) El, VIII, 219. (60) El, II, 42. (61) Bh. MSS. 1882-83, 

45-6 ; Peterson MSS. 1886-92, xliv. (62) PCJ, 96 ; PCT, 152. (63) D. C. Ganguly : 
VddavaprakdSa on the ancient Geography of India, IHQ, XIX, 223. (64) Batnamdla 

Tr. by Forbes JBBRAS, IX, 32-6. I have changed the spelling of the proper names. 

(65) The Chapotkata genealogy adopted by Jina Vijaya Muni in the text of 
Prabandhachintdmani is different from the one to be found in Dinanatha’s edition, and 
translated by Tawney. But as most of the manuscripts give the genealogy accepted by 
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ina Vijaya Muni, it seems that, that was the correct genealogy, or at least a correct 
copy of Merutunga’s original. 

(66) PCJ, 11. A complete translation of the passage is given here because Tawney 
did not include this passage in his translation. PCT, 16, f.n. 2. It is interesting to 
observe that according this tradition the Par am liras of Malava owed their rise to 
Bhftyariija of Kalyanaka^aka, who, as we have shown, was most probably Pratlhara 
Bhoja. Dhara was the ancient capital of the Paramuras ( Naraeahasfinkacharita , I, 
v. 90). 

(67) Dr. H. C. Ray Chowdhury, 1HQ, V, 129-32. (68) IA, XII, 190 ; El, IX, 6. 
(69) KBCH, vv. 16*29. 


CHAPTER III 
MUlardja I 

(1) In the Kadi grant of Mfclarkja (IA, VI, 191) the name iB spelt as Riiji. 
Hemachandra calls Malar&ja, Rdji-naridana (DV, IV, v. 63) ; Abhayatilaka Gani also 
writes R&ji. (DV, Vol. 1, p. 266). But Merutunga uses the form Raja (PCT, 22 ; 
PCJ, 15). Both Hemachandra and Abhayatilaka Gani give the name of Raji’s younger 
brother as Da<Jakka (DV, III, v. 99, Vol. I, p. 266). But Merutunga calls him Daijdaka 
(PCT, 22 j PCJ, 15). 

(2) PCT, 22-3 ; PCJ, 15-6. The date of Miilar&ja’s accession is known from the 
Sambhar inscription which has been discussed in the chapter on chronology. 

The Chapotkatas were probably not exterminated by Mularaja. for we find a 
Ch&potkata prince mentioned honourably in the Amran inscription of Sararigadeva 
dated V.S. 1333. (PO, III, 23). 

(3) Sukritaeanklrtana , II, vv. 1-2. (Sitzungberichtc, Bd. CXIX, (1889,) p. 40). 
Sukritakirtikallolini, v. 23 ; Ratnamdld JBBRAS, IX, 33. 

(4) Mohardjapardjaya , Act, IV. pp. 108-9. It is represented that when Kum&rapftla 
was enforcing prohibition in Gujarat, a drunkard reminded the king that the Chapot¬ 
katas were notorious for their drinking habits ; Kum&rapala silenced the man by retort¬ 
ing that faults committed by others do not exonerate a criminal. This also presumes 
a relationship between the Chaulukyas and the Chkpotka^as. 

(5) Kadi Grant, IA, VI, 191. (6) El, I, 301, vv. 4-5. (7) ibid, 294. (8) KK, II, 
v. 2 ; Dabhoi-praias*/, v. 6 , El, I, 21. Both were composed by Some$vara. 
(9) SurathoUava , XV, vv. 7-8. (10) IA, XVIII, 186. 

(11) Harir-iva BalibandhakaraB'tri4akti~yuktah, Pin&kap&nir-iva 
Kamaldiraya^cha VidliirAva jayati Sri-Mfilardja-nripah. 

(The king, $rl Mularaja, is victorious, who, establishing the oblation, is like Hari, 
who chained Bali ( Bdibandhakara ), who, endowed with three (royal) 'powers ( sakti ), is 
like the Bearer of Pinaka accompanied by the goddess Trifcakti,—who, the refuge of 
Kamalft, is like Brahman whose throne is lotus (Kamala)). “This couplet is loaded 
with puns. Vishnu fettered Bali, but Mfilaraja fixed the taxes ; Siva is accompanied 
by the goddess TrUakti, but Mularaja by the three kingly powers arising front his 
majesty, from his energy, and from charms. Mfclar&ja was a dwelling-place of the 
goddess of good fortune (Kamala), but Brahma sits on the lotus (Kamala).“ (Tawney, 
PCT, 89 f.n. 3). This verse from Siddha-Hemachandra is one of the thirty-two which 
Hemachandra is said to have written at the end of each chapter of his celebrated 
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grammar. The verses are given in Biihler : Life of Hemachandra , 73, and in the 
introduction to Siddha-Hemachandra Ed. by Muni Himamsu-Vijaya. 

(12) H. D. Sankalia, HCG, 34. 

(13) Hemachandra actually makes Mularaja say : “Krito mayti Gr&haripu ", which 
Abhayatilaka Ga$i explains as “Gr&haripur-inay&kritak pratiehtkitah”. Mularaja also 
refers to Grfiharipu as “ svaropita " which is explained by Abhayatilaka Gani as 
“atmaaamathdpita jane” (DV , II, v. 59). 

(14) DV, II, v. 109. Hemachandra does not say that Graharipu lived at Vamana> 
sthali, but from a reference to Mahishmatl, Abhayatilaka Gani after a tortuous 
explanation proves that Graharipu lived at Vamanasthali. Vamanasthall has been 
identified with modern Vanthali nine miles west of Junagadh. Abhayatilaka Gagi also 
mentions another stronghold of Graharipu, named Durgapalli, which was a den of 
thieves (DV } Vol. I, p. 174*75). Indraji identified Durgapalli with Junagadh (BG, I, 
i. 160). 

(15) DV, II, v. 83. 

(16) Hemachandra refers to Laksha as : 
yiidho’par&ji8hnur-arer-abhmi8-tT(U(l Turuzhk&n api Kackclihadehdt 

(DV, II, v. 105) 

This literally seems to mean that Laksha had saved the Turushkas from Kachchha, 
that is Laksha was so powerful that sitting at Kachchha, he managed to save the 
Turushkas from some danger. But according to the editor of the DV, the phrase 
means that Laksha saved Kachha from the Turushkas (DV, Vol. I, p. 208). 

(17) DV, II v. 106. (18) DV, II, vv. 108-9. (19) Hemachandra does not men¬ 
tion the Jambumall forest. It is mentioned by Abhayatilaka Gani (DV, IV, v. 1). 

(20) DV IV, vv. 25-33. 

(21) The semi-mythicai nature of the description of the battle can be best realised 
from these verses (DV, IV, vv. 59-63) in which Hemachandra had named the various 
kinds of spirits and his commentator explained with meticulous care the differences 
between Surpanakha, Datranakhi, Dirghamukha and other jnsdehas. It is only fair 
to add that all these words were introduced to illustrate certain grammatical rules 
and were not intended to be taken seriously. 

(22) Suryd-tanayd tate him&nbilta-yavdnl-tripta-dunti-d&naik 
Yavananyd lekhayan praSastim nvesho’ranydnih k&handUlcdanghc 

(DV, IV, v. 76) 

It is clear that Hemachandra was merely giving examples of two aphorisms from 
his grammar (SH, II, IV, 64 and 65 ; Panini, IV, i. 49), and the verse was intended 
to serve as an example of the use of affix ‘ anuk* to indicate the writing of the 
Yavanas. But both Forbes and Indraji seems to have misunderstood this verse, and 
took it to mean that Graharipu’s wife wrote to her sons in the Yavanl language. 
Indraji goes so far as to declare : ‘The mention of her name and of the language 
in which she wrote suggest something remarkable in the race and position of queen 
Nil!.” (BG, I, i, 160 f.n. 1). But neither the verse nor the commentary supports 
such conclusion. It may be noted that in the next ten verses Hemachandra gives a 
series of uncommon feminino forms which have no bearing on history. (See the 
Chapter on sources) The river Suryatanaya has been identified by Abhayatilaka Gani 
with river Bhadra in Saurashtra. 

(23) I A, XII, 192. (24) Sindhuraja must be a proper name, since Abhayatilaka 
Gani explains it as ‘samudrddhipatvdd yathrlrthanama Sindhurdjdkhyo nfipah (DV, 
IV, v. 89). Mularaja’s son and successor Chamundiaraja fought another Sindhur&ja, 
who uos probably the Paramara king of Malava, so it does not seem that these two 
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Sindhurajas were identical, for a Paramara of Malava cannot be called ‘King of the 
ocean* (samudr&dhipati). 

(25) mitre Revatimitrasya ranayottasthatus-tadd 

Oangddv&rapati Gangamaha-Gahgdmah-dnujau (DV, V, v. 2) 

On this Abhayatilaka Gani comments : tadd Gahgamaha-Gangdniakdnujau Gahgama - 
hdkhyas-tal-laghu-bhrdtd. Thus we that Gahgamaha and Gangamaha were two 

brothers ; none of them was the brother of Mularaja as stated by Forbes and Indraji 
(Ras Mcda y I, IA, IV, 76 j BG, I, i, 160). But all these terms seems to have served as 
grammatical examples, and these kings had no real existence. 

(26) This uncorroborated testimony of Hemachandra is not sufficient for conclud¬ 

ing that the ParamS.ras of Abu were really allies of Mularaja. But it may be said 
in Hemachandra’s favour that we know that Mularaja drove one Dharanivaraha from 
his kingdom, who might have been the king of Abu and Mtilaraja’s vassal. 

(For a discussion of Daharanivaraha’s identity see pp. 31, 49). The real 

difficulty is that, throughout the work Hemachandra has obviously largely 

drawn upon his imagination to invent allies both for his patron's family as 

well as for their adversaries in order to increase the significance of the battles, and 
to create examples for his grammar. In the present instance, it is clear that Hema¬ 
chandra wanted to use the words 'Prag-Arbuda* and 'Simula* \ how far this necessity 
prompted him to compose this verse, is not possible to determine. 

Dr. D. C. Ganguly is of the opinion, exclusively on the evidence of Hemarhandra’s 
verse discussed above (DV, V, v. 37) that tho ‘R&jii of Arbuda* might have been 
Krishnaraja or his father Aranyariija of tho Abu branch of the Faramaras (Ganguly : 
Paramarae , 299). Krishnaraja certainly was a contemporary of Mularaja, for his ear¬ 
liest. known date is A.D. 967 (ASI., 1936-37, 122). But Hemachandra uses Prag- 

Arbuda in verse 37, king of Srlmala in verse 45, and in verse 47 speaks of the 

Paramaros. (All references arc to Canto V of DV). It seems that different kings 

were meant, at least so far as the kings of Prag-Arbuda and Srimala are concerned, 
for Bhinmal is to the west of Abu and not to the east. It may be said that Hema¬ 
chandra really meant Dusala, son of Sindhuraja, the founder of the Bhinmal branch 
of the Paramaras. But as this branch was established by Vakpati Munja an enemy 
of MularSja, it is hardly likely for them to have been allies of the Chaulukya king. 
The Arbuda king might have been Dharanivaraha. 

(27) DV, V, v. 49. Abhayatilaka Gani explains that one akshauhmi is composed 
of 21,870 elephants, same number of chariots, 64,610 horses, and 1,09,350 foot soldiers, 
implying that this number of MJechchha troops actually joined Mularaja. 

(28) DV, V, vv. 102-03. (29) DV, V, vv. 11142. This should not be taken 
as a proof of the beef eating habits of the mediaeval Abhiras. (30) DV, V, v. 127. 
(31) PCT, 27-8 ; PCJ, 18-9. 

(32) The TariJch vs-Sind (E & D, I, 218) records an invasion of Cutch by a king of 
Sindh, who was propitiated by a man of Samma tribe named Lakha, who came as 
ambassador bringing presents and a Koch horse, making offering of these, and 
asking pardon for their sins. Duda, the king of Sindh, gave him presents in money, 
a horse and a hhiVat allowing him to depart. It is tempting to use this statement 
as corroborating Hemachandra’s regarding liberation of Cutch from the Turushka by 
Laksha, but Burgess states, that, tho incidents recorded in the Tarikh us-Sind happen¬ 
ed in the middle of the 12th century. According to the Jadeja chronology proposed 
by Burgess, Lakha Phulani of the bards reigned from A.D. 1320 to 1344 (ASWI, II, 
196-99). 

In the AnnaU and Antiquities of Rajasthan (I, 291 ; 1894 Ed.) Tod states : “I 
presented to the Royal Asiatic Society two inscriptions from Nadole, one of S. 1024, 
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the other 1039. They are of Prince Lakha, and state as instance of his power, that 
he collected the transit dues at the further barrier of Putun, and levied tribute from 
the prince of Chi tore.” But as D.R. Bhandarkar has observed, it is by no means 
clear how far Tod’s statement as to the contents of these inscriptions is to be trusted.’ 
(El, XI, 67). 

A late Bardic tale records that the distinguished Rathor chief Siho, came from 
Kanauj and settled in Kher. Afterwards he started on a pilgrimage to Dvaraka. On 
his way lie had to pass through Patan, the principality of Chaulukya Mularaja, where 
Lakho Phulano had made great devastations. Mularaja tried to detain Siho, but the latter 
promised to return and proceeded to Dvaraka. He came back, slew Lakho Phulani, 
and Mularaja gave his daughter in marriage to Siho. (Tessitori, JASB, 1919, pp. 31, 
38). 

(33) In his Kadi grant dt. V.S. 1043 (1A, VI, 191) it is stated that Mularaja 
granted some land to Mulanfithadeva established at Mandali. This Mdlanathadeva 
was identified by Biihler with MilleSvara mentioned by Merutuhga. Now, Merutuhga 
says that Mularaja used to go every Monday to worship Somanatha and pleased witJi 
his devotion Somanutha came to Mapdali where Mularaja built the temple of 
Mftle6vara. Thereafter Mularaja began to go to Mandali every day, and pleased 
with this singular devotion Somanatha came to the capital Anahilapataka where 
Mularaja built the Tripurusha temple. (PCT, 25 ; PCJ, 17). On the testimony of 
Merutuhga and the Kadi grant it may be held that Mularaja’s visit to Somanhtha 
must have been prior to V.S. 1043, by which date the temple at Mandali was complete. 
As the main object of Mularaja’s attacking Graharipu was to free the holy places from 
the Abhlra chief’s tyranny, it may be said that Mularaja did not visit Somanatha till 
Graharipu had been defeated. 

Biihler dismissed this story of Mulanlja’s weekly pilgrimage to Soman&tha as 
absurd, since it involved a journey of 250 miles end back from Anahilapataka (IA, VI, 
134). He assumed that Mularaja used to start from bis capital, but in fairness to 
Merutuhga, it must be said that nowhero he states the name of the place from which 
Mularaja performed his weekly pilgrimage. It is therefore possible, that after defeat¬ 
ing Graharipu, Mularaja stayed at some place near Somanatha for some time, in order 
to bring the country under control, and it was during this period that he visited 
Somanatha every Monday; on his return to his capital he first built the temple at 
Mandali as it was no longer possible for him to visit Somanatha, and later built the 
temple at his capital when even a journey to Mandali was felt to be too arduous. 
Merutunga’s version is entirely corroborated by Arisiiiiha. (SS, II, vv. 1-4). 

(34) “Kanthkot, an old fortress on the top of an isolated rocky hill, the steep 
scarp of which has been crowned by a wall built of massive blocks.” Burgess, ASWI, 
II, 215. (35) PCT, 23-4 ; PCJ, 16-7. (36) Prithvirajavijaya , V. v. 51. (37) An 
unpublished inscription of V.S. 1065 (A.D. 1009) mentions a Mahdsdmantddhipati 
Deva-ita of the Solar family of Bharukachchha. (A5Z 1935-36, III). The suzerain of 
this Mahdsdmantddhipati is not mentioned. He might well have been Mularaja, or 
Chamundaraja. 

(38) DV, VI, vv. 1-96. Hemachandra gives the name as Dvarapa (DV, VI, v. 27), 
which is a Sanskritised form of Barapa. (BG, I, i, 159, f. n. 1). Merutuhga uses the 
form Barapa (PCT, 23, ‘Rarava’, PCJ, 16, Barapa). In the Surat Grant of Trilochana- 
p/tla the name is spelt as Barappa, but the spelling of the Gujarat Chroniclers has 
been adopted here. (39). KK, II, v. 2. 

(40) Sukritasankirtana , II, v. 4. (41) Surat Grant of Trilochanapala, lA, XII, 
196-205. (42)’PCT, 23 ; PCJ, 16. (43) Pandey : New Dynasties of Gujarat , 14. IA, 
XH, 196*205. (44) Surat Plates of Chaulukya Kirtiraja of Saka 940 Ed. by D. B, 
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Diskalkar, Pathak Commemoration Volume, 296. (45) v. 14. El, I, 235. (46) 

JBBRAS XVI, 173-4. (47) El, X, 20. 

(48) The suggestion was first put forward by Kielhorn when he published the 
verses of Padmagupta noted above. (JBBRAS, XVI, 173). Pandit Ram Kama, who 
edited the Bijapur inscription of Dhavala (El, X, 17) suggested that the unnamed 
Gurjara prince was probably Mularaja. Dr. H. C. Ray places the death of Mularaja 
in A.D. 996, and suggests that the Gurjara prince who took shelter with Dhavala 
might be either Mularaja or his son Chamundaraja (DHNi, II, f.n. 7). Dr. D. C. 
Ganguly has accepted Padmagupta’s description not only as applicable to Mularaja 
but as almost literally true (Ganguly : Paramaras, 54). Dr. Ganguly is of the opinion 
that Mufija occupied Gujarat for some time; but such a conclusion seems to place 
too great faith in a Sanskrit poet, who as a class were notoriously prone to exaggera¬ 
tion and never more so, than when writing the eulogy of their patrons. 

(49) Sukritakirtikallolini, v. 27. (50) Khajuraho Inscription No. iv. v. 46, El, 
I, 145. (51) El, XIV, 182. (52) IA, VI, 51. (53) JBBRAS, XVI, 174. (54) IA, 
LXI, 135. (55) El, X, 19. (56) El, I, 256. (57) El, XI, 142. (58) Sridhara't 
Devapattana-PraiasJi, vv. 9-10, El, II, 440-41. (59) Surathotsava , Canto XV. 

(60) L. B. Gandhi: Gujrdtano Prachina Mantri VaMa (Gujarati) AlOC, VII, 
1157. (61) Vaninas arm aka Grant of Yuvaraja Chamundaraja : Bharatiya Vidya 

(Mindi-Gujarati), I, 73. (62) Bharatiya-Yidya (English), VI,* 93 f.n. (63) JBBRAS, IX. 

(64) DV, VI, vv. 100-107. According to the Hammira-Alahdkdi>ya of Naya- 
chandra, the Sakambiiari Chahamana Vigraharaja 11 killed Mularaja and conquered 
the country. This portion of Hammira-Mahdkdvya is however very unreliable and 
it has been rightly said, that the “author really knew nothing about the more ancient 
kings of the race; the names are simply brought in to give him opportunities of 
displaying his power for poetical conceits, and thus the account of the princes about 
whom he had no historical information are filled with fanciful conceptions in which 
some of the natural phenomena are explained with admirable contempt of the teachings 
of the ‘proud philosophy’ of nature.” (N. J. Kirtane : The Hamimra-Mahukavya of 
Nayachandra Suri, I A, VIII, 59). On the other hand it is generally admitted that 
the Prithvirdjavijaya is a quite reliable work and there we find it merely mentioned 
that Mularaja took shelter in the Kantha fort when attacked by Vigraharaja II. As 
this version is corroborated by Merutunga, the version of Hamira-Mahtikticya may be 
rejected as worthless. It may also be noted that the known date of Vigraharaja II is 
V.S. 1030 (A.D. 973) (Harsha Stone Inscription, El, II, 116) and the earliest known 
date of his successor Durlabharaja is V.S. 1056 (A.D. 999) (JRAS, 1913, 269). The 
last known date of Mularaja is V.S. 1051 (A.D. 995) (El, X, 76). It is therefore 
more than probable that Mularaja outlived Vigraharaja II. 

(65) According to Merutunga, one evening after the ceremony of waving the 
lights was over, Mularaja gave some (chewed) betel to a servant who perceived worms 
in it. Learning this, the king was seized with a desire for asceticism, and determined to 
abandon the world; he then applied fire to the toe of his right foot, and performing 
great gifts such as bestowal of elephants and so on, through a period of eight days : 

Submissive to discipline only, he endured clinging to his foot 

A fire, with its smoke steaming up like hair ; 

Why mention any other brave warrior in comparison with him ? 

Since he pierced even the circle of the sun. 

Being praised with this and other panegyrics of this kind, he ascended to heaven 
(PCT, 29; PCJ, 19). 
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Charnundaraja, Vallabharaja, DurJabharaja 

(1) For details see chapter on chronology. (2) Bharatiya Vidya (Hindi-Gujarati), 

I, 73. (3) VTP, vv. 8-9. (4) KBCH, I, v. 31. (5) N a r a-S ah as ah k a-char it a, 

X, vv. 14-17. 

(6) V. 6, El, I, 308. Regarding the identification of Sindhuraja opinions differ. 
Dr. D. C. Ganguly has identified him with the Paramara king of Malava. (Ganguly : 
I'aramdrus, 79-80) Dr. H. C. Ray is of the opinion that this Sindhuraja is to be 
identified with the ruler of Sind, and might have been one of the successors of the 
Habbari dynasty of Mansura (DHNI, II, 942). Referring to the Vadnagar-^rojcutt, 
Dr. Ray observes : “This statement is not incredible in view of the fact that Sind formed 
the western border of the Chaulukya kingdom. If there is any truth in this state¬ 
ment, we must assume that Chumunda by his hostility to the Sind rulers merely 

carried on the policy laid dowu by his father, it is however difficult to identify this 
ruler of Sind. I can only suggest that lie was probably one of the local rulers of 
Mansura who may have ruled there between the Habbari dynasty and the Sumras.” 
(DHNI, II, 946) As regards Dr. Ray’s contention that Mulariija fought against one 
Sindhuraja who was a king of Sind, it is necessary to point out that Mularaja, accord¬ 
ing to Hemachandra, fought against a Sindhuraja who was an ally of Graharipu. 
Sindhuraja was in that particular case the proper name of Graliaripu’s ally, as ex¬ 
plained by Abhayatilaka Gai\i (8indhuriijukhya nripuk, DV, IV, v. 89). It was 
Graharipu who defeated the king of Sind and forced him to surrender horses and 
elephants (DV, II, v. 83). This Sindhupati, Abhayatilaka Gani explains, was the king 
of Sind (Sindhupatim SindhudcSddhipaht). We have further seen that a verse in the 
DV, (above Ch. Ill, ref. 16) may be interpreted to mean that Laksha had defeated 
the Turushlcas, who, in all probability, w 7 ere the rulers of Sind. Thus the enmity 
was between Graharjpu and Laksha on one side and the king of Sind on the other. 
It seems therefore, that the VTP which Dr. Ray quotes to prove that Mularaja 
fought with a ruler of Sind (DHNI, II, 942) also meant by Sindhuraja, a king of 
that name. Also the Vadnagar -prasasfi and Jayasimha Siiri seem to have used 
Sindhuraja in the identical sense, that is as a proper name. Moreover, all these 
writers beginning from Hemachandra were well aware of the might of the Muslims; 
it would therefore be surprising if all of them had omitted to mention specifically 
such an important victory of Mularaja and his son. Only SKK in a single verse (v. 36) 
refers to an apparently imaginary victory of Mularaja over the Muslims, but there 
the word Turushka is specifically mentioned. But this statement cannot be accepted, 
as Hemachandra mentions that Turushkas w T ere allies of Mularaja and had helped 
him with a large number of soldiers against Graharipu. We should not however pin 
our faith on such statements unless they can be corroborated by more reliable evidences. 

(7) 8 akal a- Gu rj ara-vij aydnan tar a , BKI, Part, 1, BK, No. 62. (8) There is some 

difference of opinion as to whether Gurjara was conquered by Irivabedahga Satyasraya 
or his father Tails II. Dr. Saletore is of the opinion that it w r as conquered by Taila 
II w r hose distinctive hiruda was Ahavamalla, by which name the conqueror of Gurjara 
in the Lakkundi record is called. But Satyasraya also was known as Ahavamalla a« 
we learn from a recently discovered inscription (BKI, No. 50); this together with the 
date of the inscription and the fact that it mentions that the request was granted 
soon after the conquest of Gurjara, indicate that the Ahavamalla of the Lakkundi 
inscription was no other than Irivabedanga Satyasraya. There is some difficulty in 
this identification which assumes that Lata was during this time included within the 
Chaulukya kingdom which was know r n ns Gurjarade^a on Gurjara. 
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Another factor of this identification is the date oi the Gaddyuddha. The Editor 
of the Gaddyuddha thinks that the book was written during the reign of Taila II, 
but Sri Dikshit believes that it was composed some time between A.D. 1003-1007, that 
is after Satyasraya had driven the Cholas under Rujarlija out of the Western Chalukya 
country. Sri Iyengar thinks that it is a work of the 10th century. He has, however, 
identified Irivabedanga Satyasraya with Blninasena of Gaddyuddha , and Taila II with 
Dharmaraja. It therefore seems, that there is some indication that Satyasraya 
defeated the Gurjaras during the life of his father. But for reasons already stated 
this does not seem probable. (For a fuller discussion of this question see, B.A. 
Saletore : An Unidentified Embassy To The Court of King Siddharaja of Gujarat, 
IHC, X, (1947) 225. G.K. Dikshit : Satyasraya Chalukya, (A fresh estimate), Ibid, 
241 A.V.H.C.K. Iyengar : Historical Implication of Gaddyuddha by Kanna-Kavi, a 
Kannada poet of the 10th century, AIOC, XVI, (1951) Summaries of Papers, 134. 

(9) Gaddyuddha, I, 12. (10) v. 11, I A, XII, 201. (11) Pathak Commemora¬ 
tion Volume , 29P- 1.35. (12) Fleet held that there were Western Chalukya feuda¬ 

tories who did not mention their suzerain, for example Mahusdmanata Bhillama III 
of the Yadava family and Mahamandalesvara Chittaraja the Silahara, none of whom 
mentioned their suzerains in their inscriptions. (Fleet, DKD, BG, I, ii. 436). 

(13) DV, VII, vv. 8-30. 

(14) pitrdjildm-ddaddno*tha Vallabhah kantakaclichhide 

; pratasthe'ivair-mukham kurmo vyadtid-vyaddch-cha bhur-yathd 

(15) Introduction to Siddhallemachandra, p. 76, v. 10. 

(16) Idrisi in his geography mentions a king BalJiara of Naharwala. As Idrisi 
was dependent to a great extent on his predecessors for his account of India, it is 
almost certain that the reference here is to Vallabha of Anahilapataka. (For Idrisi’s 
statement see S.M.H. Nainar : Arab Geographer's Knowledge of India, 18 and 158 

It is obvious that, Abhayatilaka Gani intended to fill the gap in the narrative 
of Hemachandra by mentioning that Vallabha was crowned king before he left the 
capital, indeed, before the occurrence of the causus belli. This is one of the rare 
passages in the whole book where the commentator introduces an important incident 
on his own initiative. His general reticence was due to obvious reasons. No Sanskrit 
scholar in the age of Abhayatilaka Gani, far less a Svetambara monk of Gujarat, as 
he was, would have dared to improve upon the narration of a man who in his own 
lifetime enjoyed the well-earned reputation of being the Kalikdla-sarvajila. Hence 
the extraordinary liberty taken by Abhayatilaka Gani shows that he felt himself 
compelled by events which were to his knowledge true. That is, he knew from other 
sources that Chamunda was forced to abdicate in favour of his son. His statement 
that Chamunda was removed by Vachinidevi may not be entirely fictitious. In some 
old manuscripts of the Prabandhachintdmani (PCJ, 20, PCT, 29) Chamunda is said 
to have erected two temples, one of which was dedicated to god Chachinesvara. Now, 
in the manuscript of the Dvydhaya consulted by Forbes the name of Ohamunda's 
sister was given as Chacliini. It is therefore possible that her name is wrongly given 
as Vachini in the printed edition of Dvydkraya (or in the Prabandhachintdmani the 
name of the temple should be Vachinisvara), and not knowing the sex of the person 
after whom the temple was erected, Merutunga called it Chaclii$e&v&r& instead of 
Chachimsvara. These temples after the name of their donors were generally erected 
by Chaulukya kings. Hence if a temple was set up to commemorate Vachini-or 
Chachi$i-devi, she must be held to have wielded considerable power. It should also 
be remembered that Abhayatilaka Gani belonged to the Kharatara sect which is said to 
have been founded under the patronage of Ohamunda’s son Durlabha in A.D. 1024. 
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Hence it would not be surprising for Abhayatilaka to have access to some yet 
unknown source of history for this period. 

(17) PCT, 29; PCJ, 20. (18) JBBRAS* IX, 155. (19) Kitab-i-Yamini (Tr. 

by Reynolds), 283 ; Ferishta (Tr. by Briggs), 1, 38. (20) Jubbulpore and Khaira 

Grants of Yasah-Karna, El, 11, 4-6, XII, 212. 

(21) atr-opatishthate Para Sindhum-adhvaisha Kantaldn 

bruranta iti rujdn upatishthanta kepi tarn. (DV, VII, v. 35). 

Commenting on this verse Abhayatilaka Gani remarks : Etena Vallabho'-vanti - 
madhye pravishta ity-uktam. Hemachandra nowhere says that Vallabha entered 
Avanti or Miilava. This verse seems to have an important bearing on the location 
of the Kuntala country. 

(22) purah Pdrdpdrd tatabhuvi viharuh puravaram 

tatah Sindhvh sindhuh Phariipati-eanarh pOrunum-atah 
Sarasvati K ant habhar aria by Blioja, p. 108 (1884 Ed.) 

(23) The rivers Para and Sindhu meet in a place called Pawaya which is the Pawaia 
of the Gwalior Gazetteer maps, a tiny village about 25 miles north-east of Narwar. 

(24) v. 7 ; El, I, 302. (25) PCT, 29 ; PCJ, 20. 

(26) tasrndd-Vallabhardjo'bhud yat pratap-ati-tdpilah 
Munjo'vantUvaro Dhdrd-yantre'pi na dhritim dadhau. 

KBCH, I, v. 32. 

(27) DV, VII, vv. 43-49. (28) 1>V, VII, vv. 50 56. Hemachandra states 

that Chamunda retired to a trrtha, Abhayatilaka Gani adds that it 
was Suklatirtha. (29) v. 8 ; El, I, 302. (30) KBCH, 1, v. 35. (31) IA, XII, 
201. (32) Pathalc Commemoration Volume, 290. (33) See above, foot-note 12. 
(34) Miraj Copper plate, IA, VIII, 10. (35) Radhanpur Grant of Bhlma I, IA, 

VI, 193-94. (36) Commentrary in DV, VII, v. 74. (37) El, XI. 68. 

(38) D. R. Bhandarkar erroneously stated that Mahendra was chased by 
‘Chaulukya Durlabharaja the brother and successor of Vigraharaja of the Harsha 
inscription*. (El, XI, 68). The Durlabhariija of Harsha inscription was a 
Chahamana not a Chaulukya which was pointed out by the editor of El (XI, 68, f.n.) 
and Kielhorn (JASB, LXII, 309-14). As the Hastikundi inscription is dated A.D. 997 
this Durlabha cannot be the Chaulukya king, but Dr. H. C. Ray has accepted 
Bhandarkar’s identification and states that Durlabha and Nagaraja married two 
daughters of Mahendra, (DHNI, II, 1106), though elsewhere (ibid, 945) he states 
that they married the sisters of Mahendra. 

(39) I)V, VII, vv. 75-78. This is probably a pun on Durlabha, for it is 
explained in the Vadnagar-ptMUS^i that Durlabha was not easily gained (dvrlabha) 
by other peoples’ wives. (40) DV, VII, vv. 79-142. 

(41) liag?iuvamiam ) Cantos VI & VII. Apparently Bilhana like Hemachandra 
felt the necessity to exalt his patron by introducing a avayurnvura sabha in which 
Vikramaditya VI was selected by the bride and all the other kings, dissatisfied and 
envious Buitors cowardly slunk away. ( Vikramdnkadeeacharita, X, vv. 1-4) 

(42) Peterson MSS. 1884, p. 65. Bhandarkar MSS. 1882-83, p. 45. Klatt’s List, 
IA, XI, 248. A recently discovered Kharataragachchha pattdvali mentions Durlabha 
as a contemporary of Vardhamana Suri. (Dasarathi Sarma : I HQ, XI, 779-81). 
For Vardhamana Suri, Peterson MSS. 1892-95, p. Ixiii. For Jinelvara Suri, ibid, 
1886-92, p. xliv. Date of Jfianavimala, V.S. 1654, ibid, p. xlvi. (43) DV, VII, v. 64. 
This interesting episode has been discussed in details above in the chapter on 
religion (p. 310). (44) PCT, 29 ; PCJ, 20. This information, apart from the three 
manoacripts which Tawney consulted, is found only in one manuscript, consulted 
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by Jinavijaya Muni. (46) For the date of Bhtma’s accession see the chapter on 
chronology. 


CHAPTER V 
Bhima and Kariia 

N. B. Under the chapter heading the regnal period of Bhima has been mis* 
printed as V.S. 1088-1122. It should be V.S. 1080-1122. 

(1) DV, VIII, vv. 1-22. (2) According to Merutuhga, Durlabha was prevented 

from going to Banaras by Mufija, the king of Malava. Later Durlabha succeeded 
in going to Banaras in the garb of a hermit and died there. Merutuhga himself 
states that Mufija was killed by Taila II (PCT, 30 ; PCJ, 20) ; Taila’s last known 
date is A.D. 998 and Mufija probably died a few years earlier. Hence Mufija could 
not have been reigning at the time of Durlablia’s abdication. Merutuhga probably 
introduced Mufija at this stage of his narrative, so that he might find a suitable 
excuse to turn from his history of the Chaulukyas to the Mutijaprabandha. (3) The 
principal authorities for Sultan Mahmud's Somnath campaign are the following ;— 

(i) Abu Said Adbul-Hayy bin ad-Dahak bin Mahmud al Gardizi. (He com¬ 
pleted his work Zainu'l-Akhbar before A.D. 1052 and is the earliest 
authority for Mahmud’s Somnath campaign ; the celebrated Kitabu'U 
Yamini of Abu Nasr Muharmmad bin Muhammad al-Jabbaral-Utbi covers 
the period of Sultan Mahmud upto A.D, 1020 only). His Zainu'b Akhbar has 
not yet been translated in full. An abridged translation is given in DHNI, 
II, 953, and a slightly fuller translation by Sri Ram Sharma in IHQ, 
IX, 974. Dr. Nazim, who edited the text has used it fully in his work 
on Sultan Mahmfid. 

(ii) Next to Zainu’l Akhbar , the most important source is al-Kamil fi't-Tarikli 

of Ibnu’l Athir (E & D, II, 244-248). (A.D. 1160-1234). Dr. Nazim 

states : “With the exception of a few confused and inaccurate statements, 
Ibnu i Athir’s account of Sultan Mahmfid is generally very authentic and 
trustworthy.” 

(iii) The Tabaqat-i-Akbari by Khwaja Nizam ud-Din (vol. I tr. by B. De) is 
a dry chronicle of facts, sober, without any embellishment. Nizam ud-Din 
saw service in Gujarat in the capacity of Bakshi to ltimad Khan, Akbar’s 
viceroy of Gujarat. Hence amongst all the later historians he alone had 
the opportunity to gain personal knowledge of Gujarat. Nizam ud-Din 
has given a very short account of Mahmud’s Somanatli campaign. 

(iv) Mulla Abdul Qadir al-Badaoni Mvntakhab-ut Twarikh. (Vol. I, Tr. by 
Ranking). Badaoni followed Nizam ud-Din implicitly, though occasionally 
he quoted the Nizamu-t Twarikh and the Lubbu-t Twarikh and both 
accepted Zainu'l Akhbar and followed it implicitly, hence the similarity 
in their narrativos. It is, however, significant that two of the soberest 
historians of the Muslim period should totally ignore Ibnu’l Athir in 
favour of Gardizi. Badaoni particularly was the most bigoted of Sunnis, 
and his omission to mention the details of the sack of Somanath as given 
by Ibrm’l Athir, is, to say the least, surprising. 

(v) Abdul Qasim Hindu Shah Ferishta : Guhhan-i-lbrahimi , Tr. by Briggs. 
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Ferishta ultiiisod every authority that he could find without examining their 
reliability. Hence some of the additional stories which he relates regarding 
the siege of Somnath, though not inherently improbable cannot be 

accepted. Sir Henry Elliot had a very high opinion of Ferishta’s history, 
but Major Kaverty’s views accepted by Prof. Hodivala seems to be a 
more correct appraisal of Ferishta’s merit. Raverty denounced Ferishta as 
"a mere copyist who follows the 7' abaqati- Akbari so closely and slavishly, 
that not only the poetical quotations, but the errors and slips also are 
appropriated”. Raverty adds that “wherever Nizam ud-Din has misread 
or misunderstood the original authorities, this Dakhani author has done the 
same”. ( Tabakat-i-Nasiri , Tr. Raverty, 631, 651, 653, 665, 667, 697, 711 

notes. Hodivala : Studies in Indo Muslim History , 594). Of Ferishta’s 

translation by Briggs, Jarret observed : “Briggs represents the original 

with freedom, but in the main, as far as I have seen, with truth”. 

{Ain-Akbari, tr.Blochman and Jarret, II, 222, f.n.). 

(vi) Of the modern works dealing with Sultan Mahmud’s Indian campaigns 
the following are important : (1) Cambridge History of India , III, 
Chapter II, by Sir Woisely Haig. (2) M. Nazim : The Life and Times 

of Sidtdn Mahmud . (3) H. C. Ray ; Dynastic History of Northern 

India , II. 

(4) Gardizi has given the following reason for Sultan Mahmtid’s invasion of 

Somanath : “When winter came, as usual, Mahmud wont towards India in order 

to gain religious merit. Some one said, 'On the sea shore there is a great city 
Somanath by name. Hindus regard it with the same respect which the Muslims 
reserve for Mecca. There are gold and silver idols in the temple. The idol Manat, 
which the Prophet had removed from Ka‘aba, had reached this place via Aden. 
They had brought it. In the treasury of that temple they have placed precious 
stones and a good deal of property. But the way thereto is very dangerous.' 
When Mahmud heard this he planned to go to that city and destroy the idols. 
From Hindusthan lie now set his forces towards Somanath.” (IHQ, IX, 934). This 
etory of the Manat had a very long life. Nizam ud-Din and Badaoni passed it over 
in silence, while Ferishta recorded it along with a different version of the Brahmins. 

For lbnu’l Athiv gives the following version of the causes which led Mahmud 
to invade Somanath : ‘When Mahmud was gaining victories and demolishing idols 
in India, the Hindus said that Somanath was displeased with these idols, and that 
if it had been satisfied with them no one could have destroyed or injured them. 
When Mahmud heard this he resolved upon making a campaign to destroy this 
idol believing that when the Hindus saw their prayers and imprecations to be futile 
they would embrace the faith.” (E & D, II, 469) Sir W'olsely Haig and some 
modern Muslim historians have uncritically accepted Ibnu’l Athir’s version which 

seems to imply that the Hindus had a share in bringing about the destruction of 
their temple by vainly boasting about the power of thoir deity. But neither Badaoni, 

nor Nizam ud-Din nor Ferishta gave any reason for Mahmud’s invasion of Somanath, 

though between the three of them they had consulted all the sources that are now 
available. Ferishta particularly delighted in relating anecdotes, and his omission 
of this particular one may bo taken to mean that even he had no faith in these 
stories of Gardizi and Ibnu’l Athir. Hence one is justified in rejecting these stories. 
The following statement of al-Beruni is important in this connection : “The reason 
why Somanath has become so famous is that it was a harbour for seafaring people”. 

(Al’Beruni's India , Tr. by Sachau, II, 104). It is probably from the Muslim 
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merchants and sailors that Mahmud came to learn of the wealth of Soinnnutha, and 
decided to attack it. 

(5) Sri Ram Sharma : An Almost Contemporary Account of Mahmud's 

Invasion of India, IHQ, IX, 941. (6) Ibnu’l Athir, E & I), 11, 469. The date 

given of Mahmud’s departure is wrong, see Nazim op. cit 115, f.n. 3. (7) Ferishta 

(Briggs), I, 69. (8) Ibnu’l Athir, op. cit. Sibt Ibnu’hJawzi quoted by Nazim 

op. cit., 115. 

(9) There has been some controversy regarding the route followed by Mahmud 

in this expedition. Both lbnu’1 Athir and Ferishta gave wrong routes. The route 
given here is found in a qwida by Farrukhi who is said to have accompanied 
Mahmud in this campaign. The importance of this qatida was first pointed out by 
Nazim who has translated part of it. (Nazim, op. cit. 215). The original qa&ida 

is given in the appendix of the new reprint of E & D, II, 797. 

(10) Ferishta (Briggs.) I, 70, 74, 170. (11) Nazim op. cit, 217. In Mvntakliahu-t 

Tirarikh translated by Ranking the name is given as ‘Bairam I>ev’. But both the 
printed text and the lithographed edition has ‘Param T)ev\ (Mvntukhabnt Tirarikh , 
B. I. Ed. Text, pp. 57, 59, 98 p. 18. Lithograph Ed., 57) Abul Fazl in his Ain-i- 
Akbari (2nd Ed., II, 268) has given the name of this king as Raja Chamand, but 
he is clearly mistaken. The qamla of Farrukhi (translated by Nazim) states : 
(The next place) was Nahrwala, on the possession of which Ilium prided himself 

over other princes of India. He had an army of 200 elephants and nearly 100,000 

horse and 90,000 foot, llai Bhim resided in luxury in this fort and enjoyed his life. 

(12) BG, I, i, 168, f.n. 2. Nazim op. cit., 119. (13) Dr. Ray who is of the 

same opinion has suggested stages of corruption from ‘Bhirna’ to ‘Param’ in 

Persian alphabet. DHN1, II, 961, f.n. 2. 

(14) Merutunga has prohably recorded an episode handed down from this 

period. While relating some stories lie records ono about a very strong man called 
Matigu. As an example of Mahgu’s prowess Merutunga states that “when the king 
of Gujarat had fled, (Mangu) cut down in battle the invading Mlechchhas as he 

pleased, and the place where so fighting he went to heaven, is generally known in 
Pattana as the plot of Mangu”. (PCT, 109-10 ; PGJ, 72). Merutunga slates that 
Mangu. used to visit the court of Siddharaja, where he was famous for his strength 

and appetite. But Merutunga is clearly wTong, no Muslim army invaded Anahila- 

pataka while Siddharaja was alive. Mangu therefore either lived during the reign 

of Blnma I, or Blilma II when Qutb ud-Din raided the Chaulukya capital. It is 

more likely for Merutunga to have committed a mistake for tlie earlier period, hence 
Mangu should be placed in the reign of Bhlma T. 

(15) Ibnu’l Athir, E k D, IT, 470. (16) Burgess, A8WI, IX, 81 ; Sankaliu : 

Architecture, of Gujarat, 81. (17) Farrukhi describes Modliera as follows : 

The next place was Mundher, where there was a tank which dazzled the eyes 
of thought. 

The more I think of this tank, the less capable I feel of praising it. adequately. 

The tank was of wide expanse and accomodated 1000 small idol temples. 
(Nazim op. cit., 217). 

It is therefore clear that when Sultan Mahmud passed through Modhera the big 
temple had not been built. But the situation of the inscription inside the Modhera 
temple shows that it is not a commemorative inscription. 

(18) Farrukhi, ibid. (19) Ibnu’l Athir. For the date see Nazim, op. cit., 116. 

(20) The most reliable amongst Muslim writers. al-Beruni, states : “The fortress 
which contained the idol and its treasures was not ancient, but was built only about 
a hundred years ago”. (Al-Beruni, Tr. by Sachau, IT, 105). (21) TBQ. IX, 941. 
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(22) This account is mainly based on Ibnu'l Athir who gives the dates ; and on 
informations recorded by 3bn Zafir (f. 115 a) and Sibt Ibnu‘1 Jawazi (f. 216 a) given in 
Nazim op. (it. 117*18. The dates used here are those accepted by Nazim and Hodivala 
as E & 1) has several mistakes. The year given by al-Beruni (II, 9) Gardizi (86-7) 
Nizam ud-Din (1,9) and Khoud Mir (K & P, IV, 180) is A. II. 416. Ferishta (1, 32, 
Briggs I, 66) says that Mahmud started on 10th Shaban 415 A.H., and his error has 
misled some modern historians (CHI, JIT, 23) who place the sack of Soinanath in 
A.D. 1024-25. This is adequately discussed by Prof*. Hodivala. (op. cit., 235-36). 

(23) Ferishta (Briggs) I, 74. 

(24) Ibnu‘1 Athir, E & I), II, 471 ; Ferishta (Briggs), I, 71. This is one of those 
incidents recorded by Muslim historians which are difficult to accept hut 
cannot be rejected as eminent authorities like Sir Wolseicy lhiig has accepted it. 
However, w’e are to believe that Mahimid within three days of his arrival had secured 
tho boats though he was busy fighting all the time. Granting that he had all the 
foresight to provide for this contingency, one might naturally ask as to where did the 
Central Asian soldiers of Mahmud learn the seamanship necessary to manage a boat 
in open sea and persue the Hindu fugitives, who, living as they did on the sea coast, 
must have been good sailors. From where he lived, Ibuni Athir cannot be expected 
to have had any idea about the sea. Feiishta, who lived in South India, and was a 
much travelled man ought to have known better, but he merely noted everything 
left by his predecessors. 

(25) This is the description loft by Gardizi and seems to bo the authoritative one. 
Later Muslim historians added to thjs various embellishments to exaggerate the amount 
of loot. The most celebrated story is that written by Sheikh Farid ud-Din Attar of 
the 14th century A.P. According to this Sheikh, the Brahmins offered Mahmud a large 
amount of money if he would spare the deity. To this were added the entreaties of 
his officers who requested him to accept the offer of tho Brahmins, but Mahmud replied 
that ho preferred to be known as ‘idol-breaker’ to an ‘idol seller*. He then had the 
idol broken and from a hidden cavity inside the ling a came out a far larger amount of 
jewels than what the Brahmins had offered him. Apart from the value of this story as an 
inducement to Muslim fanaticism, which is shown hero to he rewarded with wealth 
hidden by wicked Brahmins, the story has little value. The lingo* were never made 
hollow as it. was against the cannons of Hindu iconography. Al-Beruni has quoted 
Jirihot-Sonihid wherein it is stated that a faultless stone is absolutely essential for the 
construction of a lingo. As a contemporary of Sultan Mahmud, and one of the most 
observant and erudite of travellers, the cavity inside the ling a of Somnatha would not 
have escaped al-Beruni's notice ; but immediately after quoting from Brihat-Samhita , 
al-Beruni states that Somanatha. was the most famous lingo in India. Also of all the 
Muslim authors al-Beruni alone gives the correct meaning of Somanutha. {Al-Beruni Tr. 
Sack an , IT, 103-05). 

Dr. Nazim calculating the value of the spoils of Soinanath, on tho basis of the 
data supplied by Tbnu‘1 Athir, arrives at the conclusion, that ‘its value in present (1931) 
money would equal £ 10,500,000*. (Nazim, op. cit., 118, f.u. 6). 

(26) The short stay of Mahmud is evident from the date of his return to Multan. 
Ferishta states that Mahmud returned to Anahilapataka from Somanath and stayed 
there for some time and appointed one Dabishlccm as the governor. Sir Wolseley Haig 
follows Ferishta and states that Mahmud returned to Anahilapataka, but he rejected 
the story of Dabishlcem. It is now evident that Ferishta was entirely wrong, but here 
ho is in good company for Abul Fazl also recorded the same story, (Ain-i-Ahbari 2nd 
Ed., II, 268) which left him with little space for recording much else about Mahmud. 
The translator of the Mirnt-iAhmadi (Bayley, 33) tried to defend this story by 
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weaving a plausiblo hypothesis around it. Its utter absurdity (and possible source) 
wus adequately demonstrated by Jackson and Indraji (BO, I, i 168, f. n. 2) and since 
then the story has been rightly rejected by most modern scholars. There is therefoie 
hardly any use in repeating it here. (See also Hodivala op. cit., 238-39). 

(27) Gardizi : I HQ, IX, 941-2. (28) lbnul Athir, K & D, II, 249, 473. Five 
different identifications of this Khandahat of Ibnu‘l Athir lias been proposed but finding 

none of them satisfactory, Prof. Ilodivala has suggested that the place must have 

been Cambay. (Hodivala op. cit., 187-88). But it does not seem that, within the 

short time he spent in India, Mahmud went so far south. The identification of 
Kandahat is also discussed in BG, I, i, 167, f. n. 4 and 1)11 NI, II, 961, f. n. 1. 

(29) Forishta (Briggs), I, 74. (30) Hubibu-siyar by Khond Mir (A.T). 1521) 
“Sultan Mahmud after this glorious victory (Somanath) reduced a fort in which the 
governor of Nahrwala had taken refuge.” (E & T), IV, 183). (31) DU N I , II, 

961-62. (32) T abulcat-i-N asiri, I, 82. E &I), II, 474 75. Eli has two guides, E & I), 

II, 192. Mansura stood on the old site of Brahmanabad about 43 miles north-east 
of Hyderabad Sind. (33) lbnu‘l Athir, E & D, IT, 249. 

(34) I)iwan Ranchodji Amaji wrote a book called ‘ Tanlft-i-Soralh ’, which 
describes the total route of Mahmud’s army in the following language : “Shah 
Mahmud took to his heels in dismay and saved his life, but many of his followers 

of both sexes were captured Turks, Afghans, and Mughal female prisoners, 

if they happened to be virgins were accepted as wives by Indians. The bowels 
of the others, however, were cleared by means of emetics and purgatives, and there¬ 
after the captives were married to men of similar rank.” Needless to say, this crude 
attempt to exalt Hindu valour cannot refer to any of its sources of information, 
which is sufficient to l eject the whole story as baseless. Its assumption that Malimud 

was accompanied on this long and arduous march with a host of women, some of 

them virgins, shows that the author supposed that Mahmud followed the custom 
of the Mughal Emperors. 

Moreover there is no reason to suppose that Mahmud’s refusal to meet Bhima 
in a battle, his early retreat from Gujrarat, and subsequent suffering of his army 
was the result of a defeat. Mahmud’s Somnath campaign has always been regarded 
by all Muslim historians as one of the most brilliant feats of arms for which, the Caliph 
heaped honours and titles on Mahmud and his sons. All Muslim historians select 

this episode for fuller treatment than any other in the carreer of Mahmud. 

Recent apologists of Sultan Mahmud have stated that “wanton bloodshed and 

reckless spoliation of Hindu temples.were committed in the course of 

legitimate warfare, when such acts are sanctioned by the practice of all conquerors 
of the world”. This is true to the extent that Chenghiz Khan turned the mosque 
at Samarqand into a horse stable and Hulagu gave a taste of this sort of legitimate 
warfare at Baghdad, but it is not known that Muslim historians have condoned these 
activities of Chenghiz and Hulagu as having been committed during the course of 
legitimate warfare. It may be permissible to note here that copies of Tabakat-i- 
Nasiri are rare in India probably because it described in rather forceful language 

the pagan ancestors of the Mughal emperors who wrought such havoc in the Islamic 
world. Probably the Mughal Emperors, including Aurangzeb were of the opinion 
that the actions of Chenghiz and Hulagu w T ere taken in persuance of legitimate 
warfare, and did not therefore merit censure from Minliaj ud-din. 

Dr. Nazim, from whom the sentence was quoted then states : “Spoils captured 

from a defeated enemy have always been considered the lawful property of the 

victorious army. In India however, wealth was accumulated not only in the coffer 
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of kings, as in other countries, but also in vaults of temples which were consecrated 
to the service of various deities. The consequence was that, while elsewhere the 
capture of the defeated monarch's treasury usually gratified the conquerors lust 
for mammon, in India temples were also ransacked to secure the piles of gold and 
precious stone in them.” It is necessary to point out that Hindus are not the only 
people to adorn their places of worship. Many Christian monasteries also contain 
vast wealth. As for the Muslims they sometimes write Quran with gold letters, 
and it is said that Chenghiz Khan burnt a very big library to recover the gold. 
Would any one say that if the Muslims had not written their scripture in 
letters of gold their library would have been saved? Sikandra, which contained semi¬ 
precious stones, was rifled by the Jats, who dug up the coffin of Akbar to find if 
any wealth was hidden there. This news disturbed very much the aged Aurangzob, 
who did not possess the philosophical calm of a modern Indo-Muslim historian. 
Granting that Mahmud did everything for the ‘lust of mammon’, it yet remains 
unexplained how the burning and demolition of temples could satisfy that lust. 
Evidently Sultan Mahmud was a religious fanatic, and was not the first and 
unfortunately by no means the last man, who attempted to combine the acquisition 
of religious merit with material profit. 

(35) E & I), 11, 477 corrected by Nazim op. cit., 117, f. n. 2. (36) I)V, VIII, 

vv. 40-49. (37) 1)V, VIII, v. 52. (38) PV, VIII, v. 54. (39) DV, VIII, v. 58. 

(40) I)V, VIII, v. 66. (41) DV, VIII, vv. 63-72. In 10 verses Hemachandra 
describes the prowess of the king of Cliedi without giving a single definite information. 

(42) Hemachandra sates : Tain sa Sindhuvahatn . upa”, which Abhayatilaka Gani 
explains : “Sa P him as-tain Sindhuraham Punch an add k h y a in vahanam dp a prapa ” (PV, 
VI 1.1, v. 74). But as later Hemachandra describes the building of a bridge, over the 
river, Abhayatilaka Gani is right in inferring from Hemachandra that Bhirna reached 
the river Indus. 

(43) DV, VIII, vv. 67-108. (44) DV, ViII, w. 117-124. (45) PV, IX, vv. 

1-4. (46) POT, 46 ; PCJ, 32. (47) PH NX, II, 951. 

(48) Karnain cha Sindhurajain cha nlrjitya yudhi durjayani 
Sri-Iih cm endd/iuna chak re M alidbh dratarn-anyulhd 
(lntr. to Siddha-Hcniaehandra. p. 76. This verse lias also been found in a MS. of 
Hemachaiidra’s Sabddnusdsatwrrilfi, Peterson MSS. 1883, 64. (49) I)V, VIII, v. III. 

(50) na KdcJichhake. Saindhuvaku vimarde na Kaeliclihakdh Saindhacakcpyakupyan 
talk S at n dh arair-vaj i b h i r-u ks hacis-c ha K d c hch Juris-tad-d j hay am itd rrajantali . 

’ DV, XVI, v. 31. 

“The people of Sindh(Saindhava) though they came into (contact with the) 
people of Kaehchha were not angry. They brought with them horses from Sindh 
and hulls from Kaehchha.” 

(51) Six Saindhava Copper Plates : Ed. by A. S. Altekar, El. XXVI, 185-226. 

(52) El, IX, 151. (53) ibid. 11. (54) No. 1780 of Cousen’s List, El, IX, 148. 

(55) There is difference of opinion as to whether Krishnaraja and Purnapiila 
belonged to the same branch of the Paramaras or not. P. It. Bhandarkar was of 
the opinion that Krishnaraja was a brother and successor of Purnapiila (El, XI, 68), 
Dr. Bay is of the same opinion and have placed both the kings in the Abu Branch 
(PHNI, II, 912). Pr. P. C. Ganguly is of the opinion that Krishnaraja belonged 
to the Bhinmal branch of the Paramaras who ruled over Marumandala from Abu 
( Paramaras , 345). As the name of Krislinarfija’s grandfather differs from that of 
Purnapfila’s grandfather, Pr. Ganguly rightly holds that the two cannot belong to 
the same family. 

(56) BG, I, i, 472-75. Another inscription of Krishnaraja aloo from Bhinmal 
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was issued in V.S. 1123. (A.D. 1066). (57) El, IX, 70. (58) In Nadol plates of 
Alhanadeva and of I^dyapvf/a-Kirtipala both of V.tS. 1218 he is called Mahendra. 
El, IX, 63*70. (59) A.S.I., 1936-37, 121. (60) desah Suptasata ycna Saptasdhasrihah 
kritah ; ibid. (61) El, XI, 304-13. SaptaSatabhumi, which has been identified with 
SaptaSata-risAaya, has been mentioned in Kelhauadeva’s inscription dated V. S. 1227 
(JKASB., XII, 103-4). SapataSata-mAaya was probably the modern Gundoeh district 
in Marwad. It was under Jindraraja’s grandson Itathapala in V.S. 1176. 

(62) AS I, 1936-37, 121. 

(63) Dhdrd-pahchala-8adhanaiha-cliaturuis-tad-vajibitih sddhitd 
hshipram Mdlara-chakravarti-nagari Dhdreti ho vishmayuh. 

Vadnaga r-prasasti, v. 9 ; ET, J, 297. 

(64) eha-Dhdrd-patir-yasya dei-d h a re n - as ind jitah 

him chitram yad-asau jvtuih Sata-dhdram-api huh amah. v. 17 

usitu guniti mule a: a Bhojuh hunt ham-vpeyushd 

dhanushd gun ind yasya n as y annuS van n a pdtilah. v. 18, KK, li. 

(65) VTP, v. 13. (66)* SS, II, vv. 17-20 ; VV, ill, v. 15. (67) KBC1I, 1, 

v. 34. (68) PCT, 36 ; PCJ, 25. One MS. gives the date of the two kings as 

(reigning in) V.S. 1078. (69) PCT, 41 ; PCJ, 28. 

(70) Stlidnapurushu . Tawney lias translated this as ‘representative’ (PCT, 44, 

f.n. 1. See also PCT, 66, f.n. 2). But it seems that a spy is really meant, for 
the next part of the sentence is : “ J) dinarandmdnam sandhi cay rahilcam admit (PCJ, 

30) which clearly shows that Damara the sandhieigrahika, that is the diplomatic 

representative was at this time residing in Uhoja’s court. It is therefore more 
reasonable to assume that Bhima received information of Bhoja’s design from a spy 
and sont appropriate orders to his agent at Bhoja’s court. 

Morutunga usually uses the word sdndltivigrahiha in the sense of an ambassador, 
that is a diplomatic agent of a high if not the highest rank. In the verse immediately 
following the passage under reference Bhoja asks Damara : Yushmakddhipa 
sdndhivigraliapade dutdh kiyanto dvija (PCJ, 31) (“How many messengers (diita) 

are there, belonging to your king, holding the rank of ambassador ($dndhivigrahapadt)‘! 

(71) danda, PCJ, 30. (72) Merutunga states that when after receiving Bhima's 

order Damara went to Bhoja, the Paramiira king addressed the enemy ambassador 
with a verse inquiring the number of the grades of diplomatic representatives employed 
by Bhlma. (See above ref. 70). Damara replied that there were three kinds of 
diplomatic representatives, sent in order, according as the foreign court is considered 
to be of low, medium, or excellent quality. This delivered with a suppressed smile 
pleased the king of Dhara. 

(73) Sindhudesa rijaya vydpritc Sri-BhUnu , PCJ, 32. (74) PCT, 66 ; PCJ, 45. 

(75) Bhoja is said to have addressed Bhiina a riddle the answers to which were 
(1) a dancing girl, (2) an ascetic, (3) a spendthrift and (4) a gambler. These four, 
according to Merutuiiga—our only authority—Bbima sent to Bhoja on the advice of 
another dancing girl who solved the riddle! (PCT, 68 ; PCJ, 46-7). (76) PCJ, 48. 
PCT, 70 has Aluya and Akoluya. 

(77). MerutuAga gives a very interesting story of Lakshmi-Karna’s birth which 
is semi-mythical. PCT, 72 ; PCJ, 49. A similar story about the birth of Lakshmana- 
sena of Bengal is related by Muslim historians. (78) PCT, 75 ; PCJ, 51*2. 

(79) It may appear strange that Hemachandra should be entirely silent about 
Bhima’s victory over the great Paramara rival. It is possible that Hemachandra did 
not want to describe the sad end of Bhoja. It seems that when Hemachandra says 
that Bhima obtained from Lakshmi-Karna Bhoja’s golden mandapikd, lie indicated 
the fall of the Paramara king. For, Abhayatilaka Gaiii explains that, Karna got 
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that mundapiku by defeating Bhoja, King of Miilava. (80) Xidnyfipm'-prusastiy v. 20, 
El, I, k 

(81) EL, III, 46. Dr. D. C. Ganguly is of the opinion that Jayasiiiiha not only 
drove Bhima and halts brill-Kama out of Ala lava with the help of the Western 
Cluilukyas, but defeated Bhima in a battlo near Mt. Abu in which Pararaara Jagaddeva 
took part. But the meaning of a very important passage is disputed. Dr. Ganguly 
holds that Jayasiiiiha and Jagaddeva were friends, but according to the translation 
by the editor of El of v. 10, Jayasiiiiha should be looked upon as an enemy and 
not. a friend of Jagaddeva, and cannot refer to Paranuira Jayasiiiiha. (Jainad Stone 
Inscription of Paramiira Jagaddeva, El, XXIL, 54-63). 

(82) PCX, 75; PCJ, 512. (83) ibid. (84) DV, IX, vv. 14. (85) DV, IX, 

w. 5-10. (86) DV, IX, v. 26. (87; DV, IX, v. 36. This verse was intended to serve 

as grammatical examples. 

(88) Hemachandra says *lihojmya a rarna-in an d a pi kd m ’ (DV 9 IX, v. 57), which 
means a ‘small paviilion of gold which belonged to Bhoja.* The description of 
Mandapika is probably given in the Tarilh-i-Yant ini : “Among the booty was a house 
of silver, like to the houses of rich men, the length of which was thirty yards and 
the breadth fifteen. It could be taken to pieces and put together again. And there 
was a canopy, made of the tine linen of Bum, forty yards long and twenty broad, 
supported on two golden and two silver poles, which had been cast in moulds.” 
(Tarikhi)omini of A1 Utbi, E & I), II, 35.) 

(89) Merutuhga quoted e.\leusivoly from Kirtikunmudi. In the present instance 

he first relates the story of Bhoja being surrounded by two Gujarati soldiers who put 

tho bow round his neck and then let him off; be ends this story with the verse from 

Ktrtiknumudt noted above. (fc*'oo above r.n. 64, KK, 11, v. 18 PCJ, 48, POT, 71). 

It is not possible to «ay whether Merutuhga invented this story or did elucidate the 

verse of KK. As some of the stories of Menituhga are palpably fictitious, it may be 
that he invented this one too. (90) El, XXIV, 107. Prakrita-Paihgalam, 296 
(IU Ed. 1902). 

(91) MM. Mirasbi has suggested*, on the basis of the Bewa Stone Inscription that 
Kama’s relation with Bhima was first strained, and later there was an alliance between 
the two directed against, Bhoja, but later still the two allies fell apart as related 
by Hemachandra. This theory docs not seem to be plausible. (92) Vikrmnmkaduva- 
churitu , 1, vv. 102-03. 

(93) Tawnoy has tho name ‘Chauladevi’ or ‘Chakuladevi*, which was found only 

in one MS. consulted by Jinavijava Muni, all the other MSS. consulted by him had 
Bakuladevi not Vakuladevi as mentioned in lids Mold. Without giving any reference 
Tndraji and Dr. Bay have stated that Bhima had another wife (BG, I, i, 169; 
DIIN I, If, 962). 1 cannot find any authority for the existence of the third wife. 

(94) DV, IX, vv. 73-4; POT, 77, 116; PCJ, 53, 77. (95) DV, IX, vv. 73-77. 

(96) The question of Kshcmarfija has been discussed fully in the chapter on Kumara- 
pala. (97) M. A. Chagtai : The Earliest. Muslim Inscription in India from Ahmedabad, 
IHC, ILL, (1939), 647. (98) POT, 78; PCJ, 54. A.R.A.B., 1934-35, 8. (99) Itatna- 

■uifdti, J BBRAS, IX, 37. (100) For discussion of this date see the Chapter on 

Chronology. (101) I)V, IX, vv. 73-77. 

(102) PrahodhaChandrodatja of Krishna Misra, (1, 6) describes the Chandella 
victory over Kalachuri Kama. The Tibetan texts refer to a war between KaJachnri 
Kama and the Pala king Nayapala when the former invaded Bengal. (Jour. Buddhist 
Text Society, I, (1893), 9-10; S. C. Das: Indian Pundits in the Land of Snow , 51; 
JASB., 1891, 51) Lakshmi-Karna’s Paikor inscription (ASI, 1921-22, 115) proves tliat 
lie at least advanced upto the borders of Western Bengal, in the Bankura district. 
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From lidmacharita (I, v. 9 and commentary) we learn that Nayapala’s son and suc¬ 
cessor Vigrahapala III defeated Lakshmi-Karna and married his daughter YauvanaSrI. 
It is claimed in the Belava copper plates that Jatavarman of East Bengal married 
Vira^ri of Karna, that is Yirasii, a daughter of Karna. (Belava Copper plate, v. 0, 
El, XII, 37). This Karna is undoubtedly the Kalaehuri Lakshmi-Karna, and the fact 
that he had to give his daughters in marriage, first, to Vigrahapida H I who was not at 
all a powerful king, and next to Jatavarman an insignificant prince of East Bengal, 
shows that Lakshmi-Karna was eager to protect his eastern frontier. I think these 
incidents happened at the end of Karna’s reign after his days of military glory was over. 

(103) Vikwmuhhadevafiharita, I, vv. 102-3. (104) ibid, 111, vv. 65-57. (105) D. C\ 
Ganguly : Poramdras, 123-31. (105) P. C. Ganguly : The Paramara Udayaditya, 

I HQ, XVTT1, 266-68. (107) The arguments of MM. Mirashi, who thinks that Karna 

is the Kalaehuri king Lakshmi-Karna, are as follows : The tsetburnt of the Nagpur* 
jtramsti (v. 32, ET, II, 185, 192) refers to Jayasimha, who was the son of Bhoja. 
Chaulukya Kama was not a contemporary of Jayaniiiha, for, his father Bhiina was 
reigning till V.S. 1120, while Jayasimha was succeeded by Udayaditya some time in 
V.S. 1116. The Kalaehuri Karna on the other hand was a contemporary of Paramara 
Jayasiriiha. Further a verso in the Prukri la-Pa in gal am (p. 296) clearly states that 
Kalaehuri Karna had by force uprooted the family of the Malavas. “Such statements 
could have been made only if Jayasimha being killed in battle, there was for some 
time no scion of the royal family on the throne of Malava. Though the Chaulukya 
Karna also is said to have waged war on the king of Phara, lie is nowhere credited 
with the eradication of the family of the Malava king.” The three kings referred to 
in the Dongargaon inscription who were defeated by Udayaditya, were, Somcsvara II, 
Kalaehuri Lakshmi-Karna, and the Western Ganga chief Udayaditya. (MM. V. V. 
Mirashi : Rewa Stone Inscription of Karna, El, XXIV, 107, f.n. 1 ; New Light on 
the History of the Paramara Pynasty, 1KC, V, 257). 

Regarding this theory it is necessary to point out that it is Udayaditya who 
defoated the three kings. Hence the fact that Chaulukya Karna might not have been 
a contemporary of Jayasimha is hardly material for finding out which of t-ho two 
Karnas—both of whom were his contemporaries—was defeated by Udayaditya. 

The verse in the Prakrita-Pamgalfim, on which MM. Mirashi relies, is a very late 
verse composed to illustrate a yamaha. As such it can have no independent value as a 
piece of historical evidence, and for all we know, may refer to Lakstmh-Karna’s 
victory over Bhoja. Both Merutunga and Abhayatilaka Gani state that Lakshmi- 
Karna defeated Bhoja, but no evidence has yet been discovered which credits that 
Kalaehuri king with a victory over the successors of Bhoja. 

Thirdly, MM. Mirashi contends that the three kings referred to in the Pungargaon 
inscription (El, XXYT, 179) who were defeated by Udayaditya were Somcsvara II, 
Kalaehuri Lakshmi-Karna, and the Western Gariga chief Udayaditya. But the last 
mentioned chief was a Dcnulandyaka and M ahumart d tile tear a of Bome&vara II, and not 
a king. Presumably he was the Mahdmantlal r £ .ara-Xl d ayuditya Ganga Permiidi men¬ 
tioned by Fleet (PKP, 452). Ereyahga, the Hoysala chief, also claimed to have 
defeated the Paramara king and burnt the city of Phara ; evidently Ereyahga and 
Ganga Udayaditya belonged to the same status, and it is difficult to explain as to 
why the Paramaras should have elevated the Ganga chief to the rank of his suzerain 
and ignored his peers, such as Ereyahga and others. 

Now, in the un-edited part of the Udayapurs ti (ASI. 1925-26, 193) it is 
stated that Udayaditya defeated the king of Pahala, that is a Kalaehuri king. 
Evidently he is the third king defeated by Udayaditya. For, the Nagpur-;>r«fe£i 
(v. 32, El, II, 180) states that Udayaditya defeated the king of Karnula, Karna, arid 
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other kings. The king of Karnata was undoubtedly a Western Glmlukya king, king 
Karna the Chaulukya king, as we know from Chronicles—Gujrat and Chuhamuna—and 
from inscriptions that he had fought against the M Tv lava king; the third king therefore 
can only be the king of Dahala mentioned in the Udayapur -prasusti. 

(108) Chitorgadh, now Victoria Hall, Udaipur, fragmentary Inscription of the time 
of Kumarapala : Noticed by D. R. Bhandarkar, PR AS, WO, 1905-06, 61, no. 2220. 
lihandarbar's Lint, no. 1522. (109) SS. IT, v, 23. (110) Surathotmia, XV, v. 20. 

(Ill) Prithrlrajan jaya , V, vv. 76-78. 

Dr. T). C. Ganguly noticed this verse of the Prith r irujari jaya ( Pa-ram firm , 131) but 
stated that Ohiihamana Durlabha helped Udayaditya. Dr. H. C. Ray did not notice 
this verse and stated that the ‘tradition in the H T nm mini-Mafialn> ya that lie (Karna) 
was killed hy Ohfihamftna Dussala (i.e. Durlabha) may therefore have some founda¬ 
tion in fact.’ (DHNI, II, 965). But the statement of the Prilln Irujai ijaj/a, which is a 
far more reliable work than the Ham m i ra- M ah died rya, is unambiguous. It states that 
Durlabha died fighting, after which his brother Yigraharaja became king (ibid, V, 
vv. 70-71); and it was Yigraharaja who helped Udayaditya to defeat Karna. There 
is no reason to suppose on the evidence of Hammira-MahOi'drya that Karna died 
fighting Dussala. 

(112) Jainad Stone Inscription; Ed. by Dr. D. C. Ganguly, El, XXII, 54-63. 
Jagaddeva claims to have won a victory over the Gurjara warriors near the Arbuda 
mountain (v. 10) and from verse 12 we learn that lie conquered king Karna. The 
inscription mentions that Jagaddeva ‘subdued the king Karna and produced the only 
fitting lake . . . .’ In verse 11, a Jayasiihha is mentioned, but the verse may mean 
either that Jayasiihha was a friend or an enemy of Jagaddeva, and most probably 
the Paramiira king was intended. As none of the inscriptions of Udayaditya or his 
sons—except the present one—mention Jayasiihha, it may be reasonably inferred that 
Udayaditya and bis successors attempted to obliterate the name of Jayasiihha from 
the list of Paramara kings. Evidently they were not friends of Jayasiihha. 

(113) D. O. Ganguly: Paramara*, 127-8; MM. V. V. Mirashi has accepted this 
reconstruction by Dr. Ganguly, the ugh he maintains that Karna was the Kaluchuri 
Lakshml-Karna. 

(114) into riputray a-*/candair-rnagna Mdlara (-medin)m), v. 5 Pongargaon Stone 
Inscription, of Jagaddeva of $aka 1034, Ed. by V. V. Mirashi, LI, XXVI, 177-85. 

(115) tannin V amra-handh utdm-upagate, raj ye rha lady-a Me 
mag no s ram ini tang a handhur l d ay ad i tyo' b ha rad-h h u pa t i h 

“When he (Bhoja) had become Indra’s companion, and when the realm was 
overrun by floods (or crowded with nobles) in which its sovereign was submerged, his 
relation Udayaditya became king. Delivering the earth, which was troubled by kings 
and taken possession of by Karna, who, joined by the Karnata, was like the mighty 
ocean, this prince indeed acted like the holy boar.” (Nagpiuvpraioafr', v. 32, El, II, 
192) Kielhorn, who edited this inscription, pointed out (ibid, 192, f.n. 69) that 
kulynkula would also mean ‘crowded with nobles.’ 

(116) Surat plates of Trilochanapfda, I A, XII, 196; Naosari Grant of Karna, 

JBBRAS, XXVI, 250 (117) Kalyan plates, El, XTX, 71-2; Udayapur-p/ntofi, v. 19, 

El, T, 235. 

(118) Kalyan plates. R. D. Bannerjeo read the name of the place as Svetapada, 
but according to I). R. Bhandarkar (List no. 2085) the reading should be dvetapata 
and it refers to a Jaina temple. It is evident however, that Yasovarman w r as ruling 
near Kalyan, which is situated in Svetapada country. 

(119) Memoirs .4.S.7., No. 23, 130-33. (120) The Gandevi Stone Inscription of the 

Kadamba king Shashtha IT, of fiaka year 964 (A.D. 1042). (ARAB, 1938-39, 12). The 
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main object of this inscription was to record the construction of a mandnpikd in the 
Saka year 964. 

The genealogy of Shashtha II given in this inscription differs from that given 
in the known grants of the Kadombas of Goa, but this inscription definitely mentions 
Shashtha’s voyage to Somanfitha which is also recorded in other Goa Kadamba 
inscriptions. 

(121) tat Karn-Arjuna-yor-iairath puna Karna smaranniva 
Arjvnam gam ay aw at* a Yah desdnturuni yah. KK, II, v. 22. 

The Kalachuris have traditionally claimed doscont from Kartyaviryynrjuna; according 
to grammatical rules that epic hero may be referred to as Arjuna, and as a matter 
of fact Hemachandra refers to the Kalachuris as ‘Arjuna*. DV, IX, v. 39. 

(122) JBBltAS, XXVI, 250. (122a) AVtc Dynasties of Gujarat History by A. 

Pandey, 14. (123) Sundlia Hill Inscription, vv. 10-11, El, IX, 72. (124) PCT, 80; 

PGJ, 55. For Bardic tale, lids Malii, I, 103. (125) S. N. Das Gupta and S. K. De : 

History of Sanskrit Literature, 472. (126) DV. IX. vv. 69 101; 153. 

From verse 99 Abhayatilaka Gani locates Chandrapura in the south (I)V t Vol. I, 
p. 715). For a long time Chandrapura was not identified. Fleet stated that Hcma- 
chandra’s Chandrapura “has not been identified,- unless perchance, the name is a 
Sanskritised form denoting Ohandgad, the chief town of the Mahal of that name in 
the Belgauni District.” (DKD, 568) Morses, following Stuart Gomes ( Chandrapura 
nao sera C hand or , Bole tit n. Do fnstituto Vasco da Gama , No. 7, pp. 41-2, I A, VIII, 
45) has identified Chandrapura with modorn Chandor. 

(127) DV, IX, v. 134. Karna entered the bower (latagriha) because he felt tired 
after inspecting the elephant. In v. 150 Hemachandra compares the situation with 
that of Hara and GaurT. (128) I)V, IX, vv. 89 172. 

(129) SubhakeSin according to Merutunga was alone. How then could the news 
of the heroic manner of his death reach the outer world? These small considerations 
nover deterred Merutunga when lie had a nice story to interest his listeners. 

(130) PCT, 79-80; PCJ, 54 55. According to Merutunga, TCarna out of remorse 
wanted to embrace a red hot copper effigy of a woman as a penance, when the minister 
told him the truth. A similar story is related of Kumarapaki bv Muhammad ‘Aw.fi 
(‘Awfi calls him Gurpal Rai of Nahrwala, Jami'u-l Hikayal , E & D, IT, 168-169). 

(131) Moracs : Kadamhakula , 179-187. Another daughter of Jayakesin was married 
to Vikramfiditya VI. El, XIII, 310. 

(132) Merutunga states that one day at the time of taking his meal, Jayakesin 
called for his pet parrot to come out of the cage. As if afraid the parrot uttered 
the word ‘Puss*,- but the king, looking around and not. seeing the hidden cat, solemnly 
assured the parrot that if it were killed by the cat, he would follow it to the next 
world. It was a rash promise, for as soon as the parrot came out of the cage it was 
killed by the cat. The king immediately stopped eating and paying no heed to the 
counsel of his ministers ascended a funeral pyre with bis parrot. (PCT, 112-13; PCJ, 74). 

Practically the same story is related by Buzurg ibn Shariyar in his Ajayah xthli in a 
(Tr. by L. M. Devic : TArre, drs V err titles de VIndc ; Story No. LXIV, p. 115) about 
an unnamed Indiau king. Tn ibn Shariyar’s version the king roamed for two years 
with the dead bird’s body, and becoming conscious that he had not kept his vow 
burnt himself. 

This story as well as that by 'Awfi noted above (r.n. 130) shows, that Merutunga 
was appropriating into his w r ork some stories that were current during bis time, only 
ho introduced historical characters to make his stories more effective. Of course ‘Awfi 
or his informer did the same, for it is apparent that the stories related here by ‘Awfi, 
Buzurg ibn Shariyar and Merutunga were fables. 
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(133) SS, II, v. 36. (134) Moraes : Kadambakula , 171, 176. (135) PCT, 80; PCJ, 
65. For details of the temple building activities of Kama, see the chaptor on religion. 

(136) lias Maid, I, 103-4. 

(137) Srl-Gurjarcharo dmhtvo tlvraih mcdaparishaham 
Sri-Karno birudarh yasya maladharity-aghoahayat. v. 5 
ndthath Snurdshtra-rashtrasya Khengdraih pratibodhya yah 
Ujjayanta-tlrtha-qmlham khili b h utani-a c if aliut. v. 6 Peter ton MSS., 1887, 274. 

(138) Peterson MSS. 1686-92, p. cx. JA, XI, 248. (139) IA, VI, 196; Prachi Ins. 
of Kumarapala, PO, I, no. 4, 38. (140) Ratnamala, JBBRAS, IX, 38. (141) Sunak 
Grant of Kama, El, I, 316*18. 


CHAPTER VI 
Siddharaja 

(I) DV, X, vv. 1-90. (2) Forbes wrote that the earlier part of Canto XI was 
unfit for publication. {IA, IV, 234). The first thirteen verses of this canto describes 
the delicate condition of Mayanalladevi from the end of Kama’s puju to the birth 
of Jayasimha; these verses might appear to be crude when translated into English, 
but such description was very common in Sanskrit literature. Hemachandra did not 
write anything that was not in the best taste. 

In verse 39 (Canto XI) Hemachandra states that Jayasimha was named by the 
old ladies : Nam a vriddhah. kumarasya Jayasimh-vty atfia ryadhvh. Abhayatilaka 
Gani explains that these vriddhus w^ero kvlasthariras. 

(3) The week-day has been found to be correct. JUAB, 1920, 339. (4) PCT, 80; 

PCJ, 54-55. (5) If Hemachandra had not written these cantos on Jayasimha, the 

history of the Chaulukyas would have suffered little if at all. (6) DV, XI, vv. 44-66. 
(7) DV, XI, vv. 109-10 (8) DV, XI, vv. 113-16. (9) RG, 1, i, 171. 

(10) According to Merutunga, after Kama’s death, Madanapfila began to behave 
in an unbecoming manner. One day he enticed to his place the royal physician, Tula, 
under falso pretences and imprisoned him. Lila had to purchase his freedom by pay¬ 
ing a ransom of 32,000. “Then, the son of Kama, by a device of the minister 
Santu, killed the tyrannical Madanapfila.” (PCT, 82; PCJ, 55). 

(II) PCJ, 65; PCT, 95. KR, IT, v. 25. (12) ”The inscription of Sajjana which 

is dated A.I). 11.20 (S 1176) is on the inside to the right in passing to the small south 
gate. It contains little but the mention of the Sadlm who was Sajjana*s constant 
adviser.” (BG, I, i, 177) Apparently this inscription has not vet been published. 
Regarding the Chudasamas D. B. Diskalkar states : “. . . . no inscription of the 

family is found, which belongs to the period earlier than that of king Mandalika (V.S. 
1350).” (NIA, I, 579). Burgess however was of tho opinion that Jayasimhadeva of 
a Girnar Chudasama inscription was Siddharaja and he took the allusion to mean that 
Jayasimha had defeated Khcngara, who according to Burgess’ chronology was 
Khengara II. (A.S.W.T., II, 162). (13) PCT, 95; PCJ, 6465. 

(14) The bardic tradition recorded by Forbes does not merit any serious considera¬ 
tion, Ras Maid describes a struggle between two intractable semi-independent zamindars 
of whom Jayasimha was the more powerful and certainly the villain. (Rds MCild 
150-64). This type of story shows that the quality of the story-tellers had sadly 
deteriorated since the days of Gujarat Chroniclers, who at least knew enough historical 
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tradition to tit in their well thought out episodes with the general history of the 
king about whom they wrote. 

(15) There were 12 Gadadharas and Mahuvira was the 12th. The main text of the 
Jaina idslra is divided into 12 angeu. The number of Tirthankaras is 24, and many 
religious books are stated to contain 84,000 verses, that is a multiple of 12. Hema- 
chandra’s Trishashti&alakupurushcharita gives the life of 12 paramount, kings and 
according to Jina Maud ana, his Parisislitapar cam is said to have consisted of 36,000 
verses, though it actually contained a lesser number. Merutunga also states that 
Siddharaja’s campaign in Malava lasted 12 years (PCT, 86; PCJ, 58). But though 
more credible in view of the strength of the Paramaras, this statement too is not 
free from suspicion. In the Prabhdvakacharita (XXII, v. 424) it is stated that 
KumarapFila waged 11 unsuccessful campaigns against Arnoruja and through the inter¬ 
vention of divine help succeeded in the twelfth campaign. We know from Hema- 
cliandra that this statement is false and KumarapFila had to undertake not more than 
two campaigns against Arnoraja. 

(16) Sundha Hill Inscription, vv. 26-30 ; El, IX, 76. (17) El, XI, 32. (18) El, 

XJ, 39. (19) El, XI, 304 j ASI, 1936-37, 120. (20) El, XI, 28 ; ASI, 1936-37, 120. 

(21) DHNI, II, 1110-11. Dr. Bhandarkar suggested that ‘A6araja or Katukaraja 
might have for some time lost tho favour of their paramount sovereign and for that 
reason been replaced by Rayapala one of their relatives'. (El, XI, 70). He probably, 
did not notice tho Sevadi plates of Ratnapala (El, XI, 304) A&Lraja is also called 
Asvaraja and ASvaka (ibid, 69), but to avoid confusion he has been referred through¬ 
out the present work as Asaraja. 

(22) Edited by Kielhorn and Bhandarkar in El, IX (158, 159) and El, XI (34, 
36, 37, 41, 42) respectively. One inscription was transcribed by P. C. Nahar in Jaina 
Lekha-sangraha , (I, 213-14) and another was noticed by Bhandarkar in PRAS, WC, 
1908-09, 45. 

(23) Sevadi Inscription of Katukaraaj, El, XI, 30. Bali Inscription of A&iraja, 
El, XI, 32. 

(24) DV, XVIII, vv. 84-6. Somesvara in Suralhotsava (XV, v. 22) says that 
Siddharaja taught the haughty king of Sapadalaksha how to bow his head to Siddha¬ 
raja’s feet. Merutunga (PCT, 115 ; PCJ, 76) quotes a popular verse to the same effect. 

(25) grihild duhitd turnam Arnordjasya Vishnuna 

datt-amna punas -1 asmai bhedo' bhud-ubhayor-ayam. KK, II, v. 28. 

(26) Prithvirdjavijaya, 187, 11. 32-5. (27) It is a very badly mutilated stone 

inscription found at Sambhar IA, LVIII, 234. 

(28) In the Bijholi Rock Inscription of Somesvara I (El, XXVI, 84-112, v. 17) 
it is stated that Arnoraja showed disrespect to one Nirvana-Narayaita and thus 
brought him to humiliation. One of the epithets of Naravarman was Nirvana- 
Narayana (PRAS, WC, 1913-14, 59, Bhilsa Inscription of Naravarmadeva alias 
Nirvana-Narayana) and the epithet has been used here evidently because it is used in 
a pun. 

(29) Dhard-pravishtam atha Jcaulatineyabudhyd 
drdk chdtakairam iva tam chatakdripakshi 
jagraha Malavapatim yudhi narlitasi 

ndUrakak sapulakat-Chuluka-pravirah, DV, XIV, v. 72. 

The entire canto is given to a description of the Malava campaign. 

(30) DV, XIV, vv. 1-73. In verse 74 Hemachandra relates that Siddharaja 
captured several more kings on his way back from Malava, but it is clear that all the 
proper names are fictitious and were invented to illustrate certain grammatical rules. 

(31) Hemachandra does not really state that Siddharaja returned to his capital 
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but it can be inferred from the beginning of canto XV where Abhayatilaka Oani says 
that Yasovarman was thrown into prison. (DV, XV, v. 1). (32) v. 11, El, I, 298. 

(33) Mdla vU'S vdminah praudh a-Lakshrnbpa ri end hah svayam 
sarnUy aparamdro yah ParamCiran mdrayat 

hshiptvd Dhdrd-patim rdja-mkavat hashthapanjarc 
yah hdshth dpahjart h ? rti-rdjuhamslm nyarirUat 
chair a jagrihe Dhdrd nagari Name am tail ah 

dattd yen-asru-dhurds-tu lud-vadhimum su/ituradhd. KK, IT, vv. 30-2. 

(34) .... sphila-bulop'i Alularuputih karriih cha ddrdnritah. XV, v. 22. 

(35) Vasantarildsa , III, vv. 21-2. (36) yo Yogini-pi f h am- a h v n t h as a h t i r -jittv- 
Oj jay an yah srapuram nindya, ibid, v. 23. (37) SS, II, v. 34 ; VTP, v. 20. 

(38) KBCH, I, v. 41. KumarapCilaprabandlta, 7. 

(39) PCT, 86-7 ; PCJ, 59. It may be added here that Merutuiiga’s story docs 
not end with the death of the elephant. He states that the elephant having lost its 
life by its martial valour, returned to earth in the form of a Ganesa, named Yitsodha- 
vala, in the village of Badasara, being white with its own glory. This story is reveal¬ 
ing in the sense that it shows that Memtnnga was really concerned with entertaining 
his readers and not with writing a sober history, otherwise he could not have digressed 
in the midst of an important episode with such a stupid myth. 

(40) PCT, 86-7 ; PCJ, 58-9. 

(41) PCT, 88 ; PCJ, 60. PCT, 112 ; PCJ, 74. According to Merutunga, Siddba 
rilj a showed to Yasovarman all tho royal temples at Pat tana and asked the Paramara 
king's opinion about the millions of money spent on religious purposes every year. 
Yasovarman warned Siddharaja from his own experience that the succeeding Chau- 
lukya kings would be unable tc maintain the religious establishments on such a lavish 
scale and would be forced to retrench grants for religious purposes (PCT, 89-90 ; 
PCJ, 61). 

(42) This inscription was noticed by Dr. I). C. Ganguly (Paramdras, 163) where 
it was stated that the inscription was unpublished. 

(43) In the Sundha Hill Inscription (vv. 26-30, El, IX, 76; it is stated that 

ASaraja helped Siddharaja against the Malava king. In an unpublished inscription 

(ASI, 1936-37, 120) it is stated that. Naravarman took to his fortress in fear of Asuraja. 

For Arnoraja’s fight against Naravarman see above r.n. 28. 

(44) PRAS, WC, 1913-14, 59. (45) TA, XXII, 143. 

(46) The Ingonda Stone Inscription of Vijayapala (IA, VI, 55) mentions the 
names of three kings with the titles of M ahurdjddlt irdja Par am vs vara ; they are 
Prithvlpala, Tihunapaladeva, and Vijayapaladeva. Tihunapaladeva is called a 

Paramabhatluraha as well. Tho inscription was issued from Inganapadra, which has 
been identified with modern Ingonda, where the inscription was found, about 50 miles 
north east of Ujjain. It is dated V.S. 1190 (A.D. 1133-4). At Thakarda in the 
Dungarpur state in Rajputana, another inscription was found (Itajputana Museum 
Peports , 1915-16, 3) which in addition to the three names of the kings mentioned in 
the Ingonda inscription, mentions the name of Surapaladeva son of Vijayapala. It 
however gives the title of Maharaja to all the four kings, and refers to Vijayapala’s 
father as Tribhiivanapfda, which is the Sanskrit form of Tihunapala. It is dated V.S. 
1212. These two inscriptions taken together clearly show that members of a petty 
dynasty took advantage of the decay of the Paramaras and asserted their independence. 
Probably they brought under their control territories in western Mfilava, but were 
later driven out and forced to assume their humbler rank in their now obscure princi¬ 
pality near Dungarpur. Who drove them out of Malava is not known, but it is most 
likely that Siddharaja or Chandella Madanavarman forced them to retire from Malava, 
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and their assumption of the lower rank indicates that they were content to remain 
feudatories. The Virapura Copper plate (A81, 1929*30, 187) was issued by a Mahd- 
rdjddhirdja Amritapala son of Mahdrdjddliirdja Vijayapala of the Guhiladatta family 
who was feudatory of Bhima II in the Vagada country. This Aimitapala might have 
been a brother of Surapala. 

(47) SvS, II, v. 36 ; VV, IX, v. 23. (48) I A, XIX, 548. (49) ibid, 348-51. 

(5'J) D. C. Ganguly: Paravidras, 169. (51) Buhler : 1A, X, 161-2. 

(52) djyasdrah karanthohhud-Cauda modukm an v/ripah. KK, 11, v. 37. 

For the restoration of Somesvara, Kirudu Inscription, PO, I, no. 2, 47 I)r. D. C. 
Ganguly has discussed this inscription (before it was edited) but did not mention that 
SomeSvara was helped by Siddharuja (JBORS, XVII1, 40 ; Pammtira*, 347-8) 
Dr. H. 0. Ray has accepted D. R. Bhandarkar’s suggestion (See List no. 312) and has 
further suggested that Somesvara’s predecessor Udayaraja was a feudatory of Siddha- 
raja. (DHNI, II, 973, f.n. 3). 

(53) KK, II, v. 33. (54) KBCM, I, v. 42. (55) Knmdrapdlaprubnndlia, 7-8. 

(56) BG, I, i, 178. 

(57) AST (Cunningham), II, XXII, 86 ; JASB, XVII (1848), i, 318, 1.14. CJiand 
is quoted by V. Smith : History and Coinage of the Cliandella Dynasty, 1A, XXXVII, 
144. 

(58) The following is the complete version of the story as given by Merutuhga : 
‘Then the king of Dahala, wrote at the end of an alliance the following couplet : 

d-yuktah prdnado Joke, vi-yukto muni-raff ah huh 

sam-ypktah ear rath-dnwhtah Jcevalah strishu vallabhah (PCJ. 64, POT, 94) 
According to Merutuhga only Hcmaehandra could answer the riddle, which it is easy 
to see is i hdra\ 

(59) As usual this important statement is given by Merutuhga as incidental to 

the narration of an anecdote. In the present instance Merutuhga relates a dispute 
between the king of Banaras and the Gujarat diplomatic agent accredited to him 
regarding the impropriety of using the water of Sahasralinga lake which was an 
offering to Siva. The irritated Gujarat ambassador silenced the Giihadavala king by 
the too obvious reminder, that the people of that city (Banaras, where the dispute is 
supposed to have taken place) used the water of the Ganges which issues directly 

from the hairs of Siva, (PCT, 112, PCJ, 74). 

(60) Mau Inscription v. 15, El, I, 204. (61) Pambhdmanjari } Act, I, p. 5-6. 

(62) It seems that Merutunga’s mistaking the name of the Gahadavfila king was 

owing to the fact, that to a literary man as he was, the name of the famous patron 

of 6rI-Harsha, Jayachandra, would be more familiar. Jayachandra is also mentioned 
in the liambhfimafhjari, whereas Govindachandra had no literary fame. Merutuhga 
was in good company when he calls the famous Gahadavala of Kanauj, ‘ Kdsipuri - 
i vara', for Lakshmidhara the Malidsandhirigrahika of Govindachandra in his famous 
treatise Krityakalpataru calls his king * KdilpatV , K dkyadhipa', but makes no 

reference to Kanyakubja. (Krityakalpataru, Diinakanda, 48-9, G.O.S. 92). Eaja- 
sekhara, who took some pains not to repeat Merutuhga, correctly states in his 

Prabandhahoia that Sri-Harsha was the court poet of Jayachandra the king of 

Kanyakubja. 

(63) DHNI, II, 710. (64) Paramdras, 161. (65) IA, XVI, 202, and 207-10. 

(66) See above r.n. 46. (67) Kumdrapalaprabandha, 6. (68) DKD, BG, I, ii, 453. 
(69) ibid, 565. (70) BG, I, i, 173, f.n. 5. (71) DKD, BG, I, ii, 451 ; ‘Lfila is a 
corrupt tadbhava form of Lata’, (ibid, f.n. 1). (72) DKD, BG, I, ii, 453. 

(73) EC, VII, Sk. 137 : “When he with anger knit his brows in a frown the 
king Vikramahka, Chola lost his boundaries, Pallavas held his hand full of sprouts, 
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Andhra hunted for caves in the mountain, Sihghalas burnt heart was turned into a 

desert, Malava was jumped over, Gurjjara’s arm was shattered :.A dweller 

at his lotus feet was Anantapala.” 

(74) In his records Vikramiiditya VI is said to have conquered the following 
countries : Maru, Ariga, Gahga, Kaliiiga, Magadha, Paiichala, Nepiila, Barbbara, 
Saurashtra, Varata, Lata, Karahata, Kasinlra, Gurjjara, Sindhu, Dravila, Andhra, 
Malava,’Turushka. (EC, XI, Ilk, 25, of A.I). 11C0 ; Dg, 2 of A.D. 1124). 

The inscription of Pundya-Bhupala states : “To break the pride of Chola, to 
harass Andhra, to cause Kalinga to fall, to frighten and attack the Aiiga, Vaiiga, and 
Magadha kings to conquer Malava in battle, to trample on the famous Gurjjara, — 

Pandya-bhupiila alone is sufficient,-.such was the confidence in him of the Emperor 

Vikrama.” (EC, XI, Dg. 3 of A.D. 1121). 

Another inscription of the 29th year of Vikrainaditya (A.I). 1105) states that one 
Mahgarnadova defeated the Cholas, the Miilavas, and the Gitrjjaras. (Huli inscrip¬ 
tions, ‘E’, El, XVIII, 189). 

(76) SII, IX, 245 of 1918, 205 ; EC, VIII Sorab 325 states that he conquered 
Chojika, Lfila, Gauda, Maleyala, Teliiiga, Kalinga, Vahga, Paiichala, Turushka, 
Gurjjara, Jajahuti, Malava, Kohkana. 

(76) EC, XI, Dg. 2. (77) B. A. Saletore : An Unidentified Embassy To The 

Court Of King Siddharaja of Gujarat, IHC, X (1947), 222. (78) DKD BG, I, ii, 453. 

(79) DHNI, 972. 

(80) El, XVIII, 201. L. I). Barnet, wlio edited this inscription, identified Jaya- 
siifiha witli the Paramfira king of Malava. But Jayasimha of Gurjarashtra can only 
mean Siddharaja. 

(81) ‘Faramiirdi’ is a Sanskritised form of the Kanarese word Permmadi : 
perme-hemmr , greatness and mudi y times ; lienee Vermmadi means greatness many 
times, a great ruler (Saletore op. eit.), (82) DHNI, II, 972. 

(83) (mankhya huri-sainynia prakshi'pi-dneka bhubhritd 

raddliah Sindhupatir-yena VaidcM-dayitena rd. (KK,II, v. 2b. 

Erratum : p. 81, I. 6 for '(iris' read ‘haris* 

(84) According to Merutuhga, when some ambassadors from the Mlechchha king 
arrived, a violent storm broke out and some rukahasas with messages from Vibhi¬ 
shana of Lanka descended from the sky. The rdkshasus told Siddharaja that 
Vibhishana desirous of a meeting with the Chaulukya king had sent them to enquire 
as to whether it would be necessary for Vibhishana to come to Anahilapataka to see 
the king or would he be kind enough to go to Lanka. Siddharaja replied : “We 
ourselves, borne on by a wave of full blown wonder, will come in due time to visit 
Vibhlshana.” Thereupon the two rdkshasas making suitable obeisance departed 
through the air and were lost to view. The Mlechchha ministers perceiving this, 
forsook their bold attitude, and after humbly presenting a suitable present to Siddha¬ 
raja, retired. Thus, according to Merutuhga, Siddharaja prevented a Muslim in¬ 
vasion. (PCT, 110, PCJ, 72-3). It is only fair to add that Hemachandra had also 
introduced Vibhishana in his Dcydhaya ; for no particular reason Vibhishana came 
to see Siddharaja and accompanied the king to Satrunjaya, (DV, XV, vv. 56-60). 

This story servos as a good illustration of the manner in which Merutuhga blends 
facts and fictions, though there may be reasonable doubt as to wheher the story 
contains a single grain of truth. 

(85) The entire Canto XII of the Dvytihaya and the first four verses of the 
following canto are devoted to describe this fight, which is obviously modelled after 
some epic story. Hemachandra compared Siddharaja with Kama, and probably 
thought it fit that his description of Siddharaja ’b fight with this uncouth tribe should 
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be a replica of the fight of Rama when he fouglxt some demons to save the hermitage 
of ViSvamitra. In this encounter Hemachandra did not introduce any magical 
element, though he does so when he describes Siddharaja’s nocturnal adventure with 
the Nagas. As Hemachandra stated also that Siddharaja went to conquer Malava 
being provoked by the Yoginis (DV, XV, vv. 12-14) he must be held responsible for 
the later fanciful stories 'which grew round this king. For example Biilachandra’s 
story that Siddharaja brought from Ujjain a seat from the Yog inis (V asantavilusu , 
III, v. 23) is a slight modification of Hemachandra's story, for he had said enough 
about the king’s dealings with the Yoginis even in Ujjain, so that Biilachandra can 
easily take shelter under his great name. Biilachandra has called Barbara a Vctala (a 
kind of goblin). This is undoubtedly due to the fact that Hemachandra left no 
clue to the identification of Barbaraka, and later Chroniclers simply took the advantage 
of Hemachandra’s repeated assertions that Siddharaja was endowed with supernatural 
powers , hence they described Barbaraka according to their fancy, and can hardly bo 
blamed for doing so. 

(86) SS, II, v. 33. 

(87) kmasunc yutudhanendram baddhva Rarbarakdbhidham 

Siddharajeti rajendur-yo jajhe rajardjishu KK, II, v. 38. (88) KBCH I, 

v. 52. (89) IA, VI, 186. (90) BG, T, i, 174-5. (91) Punch araUulca, end quoted in 

Kiel-horn MSS, 1880-1, 25. (92) Padmachariya , Colophon quoted in Catalogue of MSS. 

Jots aim ere li bandar , 17, no. 150. 

(93) Prabhdvalcacharita, XXII, v. 66. 

kdraya prasararii Siddha h as t iraj am- aSau h it am 
trasyantu diggajah kirn fair-bhus-tvayair-odhritd yatah. 

Prabhdvalcacharita , XXII, v. 67. 

(94) PCT, 87, PCJ, 59. The verse is also given in Prablidvakacharita , XXII, 
v. 72, Kumdrapdlaprahandlia , p. 16. 

(95) KBCH, I, vv. 274-79 ; Kiimdrapalaprabandha , 16. (96) Prabhdvalcacharita, 

XXII, vv. 74-115. 

(97) PCT, 88-9 ; PCJ, 60-61. Here Mcrutunga quotes the verse which appears 

at the end of the first pad a of the Siddha-H e.mach andra and which begins with : 

Haririva Balibandhdkara. (Sec above, Ch. Ill, r.n. 11). 

(98) ibid ; Prabhdvalcacharita, XXII, vv. 106 9. (99) ibid, XX, vv. 100-1. 

(100) PCT, 89 ; PCJ, 61. (101) Buhler : Life of Hemachandra , 18. (102) Prabhd¬ 
valcacharita, XXII, v. 184. Kumdrapdlapratibodha, p. 474. (103) PCT, 105-6 ; PCJ, 
70. The same story is repeated in KBCH (I, vv. 286-322) and Kurnarapdlaprabandha, 
13 but both the authors add new details. (104) Peterson MSS, 1887, 274, vv. 8-10. 
(105) DV, XV, vv. 15-7. (106) DV, XV, vv. 42-43. (107) Prabhdvalcacharita, XXIT, 

vv. 311-58. (108) PCT, 91-2 ; PCJ, 63. This incident and the one related by ‘Awfi is 
discussed in full in the chapter on religion. (109) Muhammad ‘Awfi : Jami 'ul 
Hikayat , E & I), II, 163-4. (110) Veraval -prasasfi of Bhava Brihaspati, WZKM, III, 

1. (Ill) ARAB, 1934-35, 8 ;* PRAS, WC, 1912, p. 16. 

(112) PCT, 96 ; PCJ, 65. Prabhiichandra also states ( Prabhdvalcacharita, XXII, 
vv. 328-29) that Sajjana the minister repaired the old temple of Neminatha and the 
king accompanied by Hemachandra visited it and was pleased. 

(113) DV, vv. 114-15. Neither Hemachandra nor Abhayatilaka Gani mentions 
the Kirthtambha, but it has been recently excavated, ARAB, 1934-35, 8. Fragment 
of a large inscription was found attached to a well in Pattan. Probably it formed 
part of an inscription which according to Merutunga was inscribed on the Kirti - 
stambka which stood on the edge of the lake. The inscription gives some information 
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about the lake. It mentions a teaching house for teachers {upadhyuya-bikshagriham). 
Of Siddluriija it is stated : 

visrCima-dhfima bhu ranatraya-s rcdabhujah 
Sri-8 id dh end ( ja)-paramc h v ara. 

(An abode of rest (for) the destroyer of the miseries of the three worlds Sri- 
Siddharc.ja). According to Mcrutunga an inscription on copper was written by 
ftripala, and he has quoted a verse (PCJ, 64). The verse translated by Tawney (PCI', 
93) is found only in Oinanfitha’s edition and is from Kirtikaumudi (II, v. 78). 

(114) DV, XV, v. 119 (115) Kumdrapalaprubandha , 15. (116) Prabhd: ala 

rhurita , XXII, v. 353 : antardinuh suf-abhara-prajd-patana*ahkit ah . 

(117) ity-i'irhushd tena mb an C jjayantam nripo chalat 

(j id maid- j an at am past/an < dimly ad b an d hu turn ira. PV r , XV, v. 60. 

(118) Mangrol Inscription of V.S. 1202. Bh.Ins. 158. 

APPENDIX 

Bidder rejected all the versions of tho Jain a Chroniclers regarding the first 
meeting of Hemaehandra and Hiddharfvja. But it seems that he was unduly severe on 
Prabhfiehandra for tho latter’s not having recorded a continuous narrative of the inter¬ 
course ‘that must havo taken place’ between tfiddharaja and Hemaehandra between 
their first and second meetings. Hence Bidder concluded : “The story (of Prabhd- 
vnkacharita) might well have been invented as a historical setting to the famous 
verses of Hemaehandra addressed to king after the real facts leading to tho former’s 
introduction into the court of his lord had been forgotten.’’ (G. Bidder, Life of 

II'em arhan dr a, 14-5). With groat hesitation we beg to differ from the great Tndologist 
whose masterly work on the Jaina monk’s life wll remain the standard work on the 
subject for years to come. It is possible, as Bidder suggested, that the rise of Hcma- 
chandra in the royal court was due to minister Udnyana, but about the first meeting 
between the Monk and the King, it seems that a pious Chronicler like Prabhfiehandra 
would only record a real tradition. Elsewhere Bidder has accepted the authority of 
Prabhfiehandra for the dates of Hcmaclmndra’s birth, death, education and other 
matters. To suggest that Prabhiichandra did not know under what circumstances 
Hemaehandra first met Sidddharaja would he depriving him of much of his authority; 
for, it was not only one of the most important events in the life of Hemaehandra, but- 
had no small importance on the subsequent history of the Svetiimbara Jainas in 
Gujarat. 

Another defect in the Prabhdcakachurifa, according to Bidder, is that the verses 
recorded there on the occasion when Hemaehandra first met Siddhariija are not found 
in the existing works of Hemaehandra. The explanation may be that all the works of 
Hemaehandra have not yet been discovered, or that while writing at a later period 
Hemaehandra changed or did not record what lie uttered as a young man on the spur 
of the moment. 


CHAPTER VIT 

K umdrapdla 

(1) Hemaehandra does not mention the name of Mfdaraja, the eldest son of 
Bhima, but Abhayatilaka Gani commenting on DV Canto X, verso 73, states that 
Mfdaraja, the elder brother died, and then the throne was offered to Kshemaraja 
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by Bhlma. Merutunga also states that Mularaja the eldest son of Bhlma died during 
his reign. (PCT, 77-8, PCJ, 53). 

(2) DV, IX, vv. 72-74. In DV, XVI, v. 1 Hemaqhandra states that Kumarapala 
ascended the throne of his grandfather ( pitdm,aka-rajyam-alaflchaMra ), but Abhaya- 
tilaka Gani explains that Tribhuvanapala was the nephew of Jayasimha. 

(3) Kumar apalapratibodha , I, vv. 54-58. 

(4) itah /Sri-Karna-bhupftla-bandhuh kshatra-iirontanih 
Devaprasada ity-asit prdsdda ira 8 am pad dm 
fat-putrah Sri-Tribhuranap&luh palita-sadbratah 
Kumdrapdlds-tat-pvlro rdj.ya-falesh ana-lakshitah, 

Prahhdvakacharita , XXII, vv. 354-55. 

(5) PCT, 116 ; PCJ , 77. (6) KBCH, T, vv. 35-39 ; II, vv. 1-11. (7) Kumdra- 

pdlaprahandha , 3, 17. (8) All the Chroniclers, except Hemachandra, mention this. 

For reference see below. (9) Prabhdrakacharita , XXII, vv. 430. (10) PCT, 116 j 

PCJ, 77. (11) DV, XVI, v. 1. 

(12) rJco yah sakalam hutuhdJilayd babhrdma hhumandalam 
prltyd yatra patimrard samabhavat sdmrdj ya-hakshmih 8 ray am 
8ri-Siddhddhipa-viprayao<jo-vidhuram aprlna yadyah prajdm 
knsy-asau vidito na Gurjarapatis-Chaidukya vamSadhrajah 
Mohardjapardjayam , Act I, v. 28. 

(13) Prabharalacharita , XXII, vv. 356-417. 

(14) In support of this incredible story, Merutunga states later {PCT, 142 ; 
PCJ, 91) that .after becoming king Kumarapala built the ‘ Mvahiba-vihdra* or the 
"Temple of the Mouse’ for expiating this sin. 

(15) Tawney’s translation has ‘Baja Kanhadadeva’ (PCT, 118), but the text lias 
‘ Rdjakula Kanhadadeva* (PCJ, 78). Durgasankar Sastri’s edition of the text (126) has 
Tidj a 8rl - K ;i n h ad ad eva. 

(16) PCT, 119 ; PCJ, 78. (17) KBCH, IIT, vv. 23-475. (18) Kumarapala - 

prabandha , 17-34. (19) E & J), II, 168-69. (20) Am-i-Akhari, II 268 (1949 Ed.). 

(21) 8 rim an J J day anas-1 as y a diksh-olsavam ah dr ay at 
Somachandra iti khydtam nam-dgya guravo daduh. 

Prahhdvakacharita , XXII, v. 34. 

In some chronicles it is stated that Hemachandra was very fair hence his name on 
initiation was Somachandra, and later Hemachandra. Curiously enough Merutunga 
does not mention that on initiation Hemachandra received the name of Somachandra. 

(22) Lest anyone should form a poor opinion of Prabhachandra for not having 
included a fuller history of Kumarapala*s reign in his biography of Hemachandra 
(Hema-Suri-Prabandha , Prabhdi akacharita, XXII, pp. 183-212) it is necessary to recall 
in this connection that Biihler who had all the materials for writing the history of 
Kumarapala’s reign followed Prabhachandra in this respect. As a matter of fact 
some additional details given by Prabhachandra did not meet with Biihler’s approval. 
(Biihler : Life of Hemachandra , Note, 60). 

(23) Kumdrapalaprabandha, 25. Jina-inaiidana wrote many absurdities, but Sri 
S. Bancrjee writes : “The biographical portion of this work (Jina-mandana*s) is no 
guess work but a true historical account, so at least the Jaina scholars think”. 
(S. Bannerjee : Jina Mandana , Ordeal of Kumarapala before accession, IHC, IT, 
229). From his article, which is a good translation of part of Jina-man^ana’s 
work, relating to the wandering of Kumarapala it seems that Sri Bannerji is entirely 
in accord with the unnamed Jaina scholars, who, according to him, have explicit faith 
in the merits of KumdrapOlaprahandha. If a modern scholar to whom Buhler’s Life 
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of Hemachandra was available could be so uncritical, how can we blame Jina-mandana 
or any other Gujarat Chronicler for blindly believing all that they read or heard. 

(24) Biihler states that Hemachandra had prophesied (according to Prabhuiaka- 
charita) that Kumarapala would ascend the throne in the 17th year (Life of Hema - 
chandra , 26). But the text has ‘ dbhutah sap tame varshe prUhvipdlo bhavishyashi* 
(Prabhdvakacharita, XXII, v. 385). 

(25) Prabhdvakacharita , XXII, v. 394 (26) PCT, 12, 115 ; PCJ, 8, 74. KBCH, 

III, w. 464-65. KumarapCdaprabandha, 35. 

(27) MahavIrachatita, XII, vv. 45-46. (28) B. A. Saletore : Mediaeval Jainism, 

7. (29) MahdviracharUa , XII, vv. 47-58. (30) Biihler : Life of Hemachandra, 34-5. 

(31) See below r.n. 108. 

(32) PCT, 119 ; PCJ, 78. This story and the following one are repeated by 
Jayasimha Suri, III, vv. 476-516 and by Jina-Mandana : Kumdrapd/aprabandha , 27. 

(33) ibid. It appears from the Veraval inscription that Kumarapala treated his 
sister's son Bhoja with kindness. This induced Biihler to observe that the story of 
chastising Ivfmhadadeva might have been invented by Merutuhga. (WZKM, III, 7). 
We shall see later that Kumarapfila, according to Hemachandra, had to chastise one 
of his generals called Krishnadeva, who had betrayed him. Can these two be identi¬ 
cal ? 

(34) PCT , 120 ; PCJ, 79. This Align is certainly not the potter, for Merutuhga 

informs us later that the potter Aliga received the Jaigir of Chitrakuta containing 700 
villages after Kumarapala had defeated Anaka, where his descendants came to be 
known as Sagaras. (PCT, 121 ; PCJ , 80. Tawney spells the name as Alinga, but 
the text has Aliga). Jayasiriiha Suri mentions that Bhimasimha was made his body¬ 
guard, Devour! was given a village, Sajjana was given Chitor, Bosari was given Lata, 
and the man who had given Kumarapala gram was given Vatapadraka ; for the 
services rendered by Udayana his son Vagbhata was made minister. (KBCH, III, 
v. 475 & 519-527). Jina-mandana ( Kumarapalaprabandha, 35) practically repeats 

Jayasimha Suri, but adds that Sridevi (i.e. DevasrI) obtained Dholka. An insight into 
the minds of the Chroniclers is afforded by Sri S. Bannerjee (op. cit.) who writes : 
“Although Jina-mandana is silent about Sajjana, I think he was appointed as 
Chamberlain of the Imperial Palace by the king”. This guess has been made on the 
supposition that Kumarapala had deputed Sajjana to take his family to Ujjain and 
there to remain in charge of it “So it seems that to look after the household affairs 
of the king was his chief duty.” Probably Jayasiriiha Suri also believed passionately, 
that Kumarapfila must have compensated his benefactors. Jina-mandana went a step 
further, and stated that ITdayana, was promoted to be the Mahdmutya. 

Regarding SrldevI, it may be noted that Merutuhga, who first started the story 
of the kind lady who gave the famished Kumarapfila food, did not mention her name. 
Jayasiriiha Suri calls her DevaSrl, and Jina-mandana, gridevi. Merutunga does not 
mention the subsequent history of the kind lady. The version of Jayasiriiha Suri and 
Jina-mandana has a strange resemblance to the story Merutuhga relates of the first 
Chapotkata king, Vanaraja, who promised (under different circumstances) his be¬ 
nefactress and received * hhaginl-tUaka ' from a merchant’s sister called Srldevi (PCT 
17 ; PCJ, 12) 

(35) Hemachandra calls Chahada, 'the lord of Kanthagrama and Sivapura’, and 
an expert in the management of elephants. (DV, XVI, v. 14). Most of the names of 
Kumfirapala’s allies given here are fictitious. 

(36) Sapad al dks ha-b h urn isam A rn or a jam mad-oddhatam 
vigrahUumannh sendm asdvendm asajjayat. 

Prabhdvakacharita, XXII, v. 417, 
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(37) In PCT (120), it is stated that the prince who joined Arnoraja was called 
Biihada, and that he was the son of the minister Udayana. Apparently Tawney’s 
manuscripts were faulty. (See PCJ, 79, f.n. 6). It is, however, clear that the Prince 
Chahada or Bahada was not the son of the minister. According to Prabhaehandra, 
Charubhata that is Chahada, was the (adopted) son of Siddharaja. : tilth a Charu- 
bliatah Srlmdn Siddharujasya putrakah Prablidvakacharila, XX11, v. 522. Jayasiiiiha 
Suri calls Chahada the dharmaputra of Siddharaja. (See below r.n. 45). 

(38) KBCH, IV, vv. 172-212 ; K umarapOl ap rah an dha, 39, Prabandhakosa, 52. 

(39) The Sanskrit sentences within parenthesis are from the Prabundhokoki . 
(Krratum : p. 104, line 31, for Munddikun read MundiJcun). 

(40) DV, XIX, vv. 1-126. * (41) Prabh&vakacharUa, XXII, vv. 423-4, 522. 

(42) Prabhdvakacharita , XXII, vv. 417-462. (43) PCT, 121 ; PCJ , 79. (44) Tawney 

calls the potter Alihga, but in the text he is called Aiiga. 

(45) Siddhc&a-dharmaputro'tha bhatas Chdraubhato ball 
Chauluky-djhdm-avajhdya bheje 'rnoraja-bhu bh ujam 
KBCH, Ill, v. 518. 

(46) kripanas-ch-dkritaj-cha jmq/akChaulukya-ndyukah 
viraktdh santi ten-iismin sum ant ah Kclhanadayah 

KBCH, IV, v. 298. Jina-mandana lias quoted the last verse (111, v. 518) verbatim 
and has paraphrased this verse. Kumar apdlaprab andha , 34, 41. 

(47) KBCH, IV, vv. 213-421. Kuaiampulaprabandha, 39-41. Prubandhufco&a, 51-52. 

(48) l LVI, (1927), 10. Noticed by Kilehorn, El, IX, 149. (49) KBCH, IV, vv. 

17-24. (50) Kumdrapdlaprab andha, 42. 

(51) supt-ottare-Surya-sate Vikramasamvatsaret o-Ajayamerau 
durge Pallibhahge trulitam pustakam-idam grahittadanu 
alikhya-8 vayam-atra gat am Srlrn a j-Jinadatta-SuTi-ksyalayah 
Sthirarhandrdkhyi Ganir-iha harma-kshaya-hrtum-almanah 

Catalogue oj MSS. Jaisalmere Bhandur , p. 6, no. 46. Paflchdmkarritti, by Abhava 
deva, colophon. 

(52) H. B. Sarda : Kumarapala and Arnoraja, I A, XLI, (1912), 194. Other 
scholars who have supported this view are : G. S. Ojha : Rajputana lea Itihas (2nd 
Ed.) 195-96; Dasaratha Sarma: : Kumarapala Chaulukya’s War With Arnoraja, 
Bharatiya Kaumudi, II, 875 ff.; R. B. Haider : Yaiodhavala Paramara and his inscrip¬ 
tion, 1A, LVI, (1927), 11. Sri Sarma’s article is very informative and he had access 
to some unpublished Chronicles, on the basis of one of which he states that Kumara- 
pfila had only one sister, hence the story of the Gujarat Chroniclers who assert the 
contrary must be wrong. Unfortunately Sri Sarma does not give the date of 
composition of the chronicle, hence it is not possible to come to any conclusion. 

(53) DV, XVI, v. 14. (54) The elephant driver Syamala told Kumarapala : “When 
Sri Jayasimhadeva died, a pair of shoes reigned for thirty days. (Then) the kingdom 
was begged by Chahada the Prince of Malava (Mdlavlya-rdjapulrena Chdhadalcumdrena) 
from the Pradhdnas. But the Pradhdnas did not give him (the kingdom) as he 
belonged to another dynasty. Thus angered, Chahada became the servant (serdka) of 
Anaka (Arnoraja).” ( Prabandhalcosa, 52). 

(55) Pritlivirdjavijaya, (Ojha and Gulari Ed.) VII, v. 11. (56) See above r.n. 52. 
Dasarathi Sarma op. cit., 879, r.n. 1. (57) Bijholi Rock Inscription of Chahamana 
Somelvara, v. 20, El, XXVI,84, 111. (58) Ibid, 95. (59) KBCH, IV, vv. 213-262, 

435-453 Kumarapalaprabandha , 40 and 42; Prabandhako&a , 52. (60) See above, 70. 
(61) El, XI, 304. (62) ibid, 37. (63) ibid, 3442. (64) D. R. Bhandarkar, El, XI, 
70. DENI, II, 1115. (65) El, XI, 34. (66) ibid, 70. (67) El, IX, 63. (68) Nadlai 
Inscription, El, XI, 47. (69) See above r.n. 46. 
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(70) P. C. Nahar, Jaina Inscriptions , pt. i, 251. An abridged translation is given 
in Bhandarkar's List , No. 312. Ed. by 13. N. Reu, 1A, LXI (1932) 135; I). B. 
Diskalkar, PO, I, no. 2, 51. 

(71) DV, XIX, v. 13 Commentary. (72) ibid, v. 36, v. 50, (73) ibid, v. 39. 

(74) ibid v. 50. 

(75) krityau bib he da sdmantau ndnind Y ijaya-Krishnakau. ibid, v. 98. Abhayatilaka 
Gani explains : esha c/ia IUdlalo ndmnd Vijayu-Krishnakau U tar a sdmantau bihheda. 

(76) Both Jayasiriiha Suri and Jina-mandana state, that during the absence of 
Kumurapiila in Sakambhari, the king of M a lava attacked Gujai’at and broke a temple. 
Kumarapala in retaliation attacked Miilava and broke a machine for extracting oil 
(Ula-piclanayantra) KBCH, IV, v. 431-434; Kvmdrapulaprabandha, 42. Probably the 
two Chroniclers wanted to emphasise the piety of Kumarapala. 

(77) IA, LVI, 10. (78) Quoted by Indraji, BG, I, i, 188. (79) Kumarapala - 

prabandha, 35. (80) See note at the end of this chapter. (81) DV (Prakrit), VI, vv. 

40 72. (82) Klrtikaunmdi f II, vv. 47-9. (83) SS, I, v. 43. 

(84) kshatriyah s a m ara-keh-rah any a n i junale na Vanijo b hr am a es hah 
Ambudo Vanigapi prodhune him Mallikdrjuna-nripam na jaghuna 

Vasantavildsa, V, v. 43. 

(85) Prabhacakacharita, XXII, v. 726, (86) POT , 122-3; PCJ, 80-1. (87) KBCll, 

IV, vv. 455-529. Jina-mandana relates that in $atanandapura surrounded by water 
lived the king Mahananda whose queen w r as named Madanadevi. MadanadevI saw her 
husband infatuated with other women, and in order to regain his love secured some 
charms, but reflecting that administration of such charms was unlawful, threw it into 

the sea, with the result that the sea god became enamoured of her and used to visit 

her at night. Then a son was born to Madanadevi named Mallikiirjuna. (Kumdra- 
pidaprabandhay 37). (88) Prit.lii irujacijay a, VII, v. 15 (Ojha and Gulari Ed.). One 

MS. (ibid, f.n. 8) and the B.I. ed. has ‘ Kudjarcndra* instead of Kuhkunendra. 

(89) krodh-akranta-pradhuno-vasmlhti-nischale yatra jdtds-ehyotun nctr-otpafa jalu- 
kandh KohkanddhUa-patnyah. 36 El, VIII, 211. 

(90) Those two inscriptions are : (1) The Cliipiun Stone Inscription and 

(2) the Bassein Stone Inscription (BG, I, i, 186). In the BO the date of the 

Chiplun inscription is given as Saka 1078 (A.I). 1156), hut Dr. Altekar, who saw 

the inscription at Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay, read the date as Pausha vadi 
14, Monday of the Saka year 1079 (22nd December, 1157). Dr. Altekar stated that 
although the inscription was badly damaged he could read the name of 

Mallikarjuna’s foreign minister ; it was Prabhakara Nfiyaka. Dr. Altekar stated 
that he could not trace the Bassein inscription. (A. S. Altekar : Silfihfiras of 

Western India, IC, II, 415). The Bassein inscription has been edited by 

H. D. Sankalia and S. C. IJpadhyaya who found it lying at the Prince of Wales 
Museum at Bombay. (Six Silahara Inscriptions in the Prince of Wales Museum, 
Bombay El, XXIII, 269-81). The Sandhi vigrahika Prabhakara Nayalta is also 
mentioned in the Bassein inscription, dated Saka 1083 (A.I). 1162). For a discussion 
of this disputed date see ET, XXIII, 275, f.n. 1. 

(91) Altekar op. cit. 415. Tagarapura has not yet been properly ^identified. 

Fleet proposed its identification with Ter, 95 miles south east of Paithan JRAS, 

1901, 537—52). See also BG, I, ii, 3, f.n. 6 ; 16 f.n. 4 ; B. C. Law : Tribes in 

Ancient India, 382 : Altekar op. cit. 395. 

(92) The fate of Ambada, though not as tragic, reminds one of the sad end of Birbal 
the famous jester of Akbar. Birbal and the historian Abul Fazl were the only two 
persons holding distinguished position in Akbar’s court who were without any military 
experience. At an advanced age both the courtiers felt the stigma of being civilians 
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and begged the Emperor to grant them the favour of an active command. Akbar, 
the born soldier, not realising what lie was doing, is said to have tossed a coin; 
Birbal’s luck held out and the court jester was placed in command of an expedition 
against frontier tribes. To make matters worse Birbal was accompanied by another 
amateur general, Hakim Abul Fath, and both of them ignored the advice of the 
experienced soldier Zain Khan Kakattush, whom Akbar had unfortunately placed 
under Birbal. The result was that the Mughal army was trapped and Birbal killed’in 
action or captured. Zain Khan extricated the army with great difficulty, but Akbar, 
disconsolate over the loss of his favourite, refused for a long time to see the face 
of Zain Khan. (Muntakhab ut-Twarikh, II, 561; Akbar Naina , 111, 719, 752). Abul 
Fazl's chance to command an army came later; he did much better that Birbal, but 
one day, disregarding the advice of his officers, started with an inadequate escort and 
was ambushed and killed. The attempt of Ambada to cross a flooded river with the 
enemy well posted on the other bank, is somewhat similar to the tactics adopted by 
Birbal who wanted to cross a difficult mountain pass during the night with the enemy 
well posted all around. 

(93) PCT, 134; PCJ> 86. (94) KIWH, VH1, vv. 475- 543. Kumurupalapra - 
bundha. 71. (95) Prabhacakachuritu, XXII, vv. 441 444. (96) BG, I, i, 186. 

(97) yat khadga-hata-bhiti-kampa-taralair-Abhira-viraih sthilah. 

Prachi inscription of Kumarapala, PO, I, no. 4, 38. 

(98) El, IX, 77, v. 32. (99) POT, 146 ; PCJ, 93. 

(100) Kumarapalaprabandha , 99. Jina-mandana alone mentions another incident 
in which we find that once news came that the 6aka king of Garjana (i.e. Muslim 
king of Ghazni) had prepared an attack on Gujarat. As a Jaina, Kumarapala could 
not fight, hence Hemacliandra applied his magical powers and after a while there 
came a palanquin through the air in which lay sleeping the king of Ghazni. The 
Sultan was released only after he promised to maintain peaceful relations with 

Gujarat, and to protect in his kingdom all living beings during six months in the 
year, (ibid, 86). (101) Prubhurakacharita , XXII, 701 07. 

(102) “If the story that Mallikarjuna was slain is true, the war must have 
taken place during the tw T o years between A.D., 1160 and 1162 (Saka 1082 to 1084) 
which later is the earliest, known date of Mallikiirjuna’s successor, Aparaditya”. 

(BG, T, i, 186) But in the ‘History of Konkan’ (BG, 1, ii, 20 f.n. 2) the inscription 

of Aparaditya dated Saka 1084 is not mentioned nor is any reference given in 

BG, I, i, 186. Dr. Altekar is of the opinion that Aparaditya began his reign in 
A.I)., 1170. (103) DV (Prakrit), VI, vv. 72-96. 

(104) 8a Kauberim-dturu8hva{ka)m-aindrtm-dtridasdj)again 
Yamyam-avindhyam-avardhi paschimam sadhayishyuli. 

Mahaviracharita , XII, v. 52. 

(105) The verse quoted by Jina-mandana (Kumarapala-prabandha, 36) from 
Jayasiriiha Suri ( KBOH , IV, v. 117) is the following ; 

agangam-aindrim-avindhyaih yamyam-avindhu pasclumdm 
dturushkam cha Kauberim Chaidukyali sadhayishyati. 

(“Upto the Ganges in the east (river of gods in the region of Indra) Yindhyas in 
the south (region of Yama) Sindhu in the west and upto the Turushka (land) on 
tho north (region of Kubera) will the Ohaulukya (king) conquer’*.) Tt is evident 
that Jayasimha Suri was using Hemachandra as his authority, for in the proceeding 
verse (v. 116) he states : 

Kumarapdla - bhubhartuk-chaturdig-vijaye .’ pyadah 
proche pram&nam Sn-Virachariire Hema-Surind . 

(106) SKK, v. 60. * (107) Prabkdcakacharita , XXII, vv. 426-477, 581-601 ; PCT, 
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129-133 ; PCJ , 84-5. Prabhaehandra states that after the battle with Arnoraja was 
over, the king heard of Hemachandra from Vagbhata and begged him to bring 
Hemachandra to the palace. Hemachandra came and gradually converted the king. 
Meruturiga states that Hemachandra met Kumfuapala when lie went to the king to 
make a complain. Thereafter they met regularly and after Hemachandra showed him 
Siva, the king became a Jaina. 

(108) For Mahdnracharitu see above r.n. 29. Kumdrapalapratibodha , pp. 6-115. 
(109) 1)V, XX, vv. 90-97 ; Veraval Inscription of Bhava Brihaspati, also states 
that Kumarapfiia rebuilt the temple at Somanatlia. (WZKM, Ill, 1 8'.). Merutunga 
also corroborates this statement. PC'f\ 129 ; PCJ , 84. (110) DJ/NJ, II, 997. 

(111) For a discussion of this topic see the chapters on religion and society. 

(112) 1)V (Prakrit), VI, v. 38. (113) 1)V (Prakrit), Cantos 1 & 2. (114) Kumar a- 
pdlapratibodha , 423. 

(115) Kumdrapdlaprabandha, 57. 

(116) padalagnair-mahIpdlaih pasubhis-cha trindnanaih 
yah prdrthita ivdityartham-ahimsd- vratam-agrakit 
Kirtikaumudi , II, v. 51. 

(117) KBCH, X, vv. 107-267. 

(118) Kumdrapdlaprabandha , 113-14 ; Prabandhahosa. 

(119) Kumdrapdlaxya Ch ulukya-bharlitr-ahgdni Gaiigdi-saliU nidhdya 
tiri-Sarvadenena Gayn-Praydga-vip rah praddnena kritdh kritdrthdh 

Surathotsava, XV, v. 29. 

A Note on BaUdla. 

Regarding Ballala, Abhayatilaka Gani like all other chroniclers have assumed 
that Ballala was a king of Malava, for he assumes that Para was a river in Avanti. 
Abhayatilaka Gani’s assertion is supported by the Veraval inscription where Ballala 
is called the king of Dhiira. (Veraval ins. v. 10). As Bhava Brihaspati was for 
years a chaplain of the Paramaras of Malava hie testimony on this point would have 
been conclusive if lie had called Ballala a Paramara. But as he does not do so, the 
question of Ballala’s identity remains open. 

Ballala’s name has not so far been found in any Paramara record and it may 
therefore be doubted whether lie belonged to the Paramara dynasty. It has been 
shown above, (p. 38) that writing of Vallabharaja’s conquest, Hemachandra stated 
that Vallabha reached the confluence of the Para and Sindhu rivers, from which 
Abhayatilaka Gani concluded that Vallabha had attacked Malava. In the present 
instance also Abhayatilaka Gani’s identification of Ballala as the king of Malava 
rests on Hemachandra’s calling that king ‘the king of east on the shores of Para.’ 
(DV, XVI v. 8) on which Abhayatilaka comments that Para was in Avantidesa 
i.e. Malava. Commenting on another verse Abhayatilaka Gani calls Ballala 
‘ Avantipati * (DV, XIX, v. 13) and adds that just as after the defeat of 
Yasovarman by SiddheSa Jayasiriiha, his orders were followed in the eastern 
countries, so Kumarapfiia should defeat Ballala, the king of Avanti, so that his 
orders may be similarly followed. Abhayatilaka Gani is justified in his conclusions 
to the extent that Hemachandra has called the troops of Ballfila ‘the Malava troops.* 
However neither Hemachandra calls Ballala the king of Avanti nor does Brihaspati 
calls him a Paramara, indeed even Abhayatilaka Gani does not call Ballala a Paramara. 

It may be that for the period of which Abhayatilaka Gani had knowledge, the 
river Para was inside the Malava territory, and he might have concluded from other 
sources such as the Veraval inscription that Ballala was the king of Dhara, hence 
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of the whole of Malava. Hence it is necessary to point out that the river Para 
was not always included within the dominions of the Paramaras of Mfilava. 

From a verse in* Bhoja's Saraavatikanthabharana (above, Oh. IV, ref. no. 22) it follows 
that the place was under some Niiga king (Phauipali ranam) at one time, and this 
is proved by the numerous Niiga coins that have been found in the place (PRAS. 
WC., 1915, 68) Exacavations carried out at Pawaya which stands at the apex between 
the two rivers Sindh (Sindhu) and Parvati (Para) has revealed the existence of a 
very old city which has been identified with Padmavati of the Mdlatimudhava and the 
Vishnu-Parana. (M. B. Gadre : The site of Padmavati, AS1, 1915-16, p. 102) 
It is not known when the city was destroyed or whether the Nagas lived there 
during the reign of the Parainara Bhoja, but according to an old tradition preserved 
by the villages at Pawaya, it was once ruled by a house of powerful princes who 
were next succeeded by the Paramaras. A different legend, it would seem, assigns 
the building of the fort at Pawaya to a Paramftra prince Punnapala. According to 
a late chronicle Kumarapfila married a princess Padmavati of Padmapura. (BG, 1. 
pt. i, 188). If this Padmapura is taken to be a mistake for Padmfivati of 
the MnlatirnCidKara, then we may take that Kumarapala actually defeated a prince ol 
that place, who might have been Ballala for no other king defeated by Kumarapfila 
is known to have lived there. 

Dr. D. C. Ganguly has suggested that as the name Ballala was very common 

among the Hoysalas of Mysore, this Ballala might have been a scion of the 

Hoysala dynasty who gained his fortune when Jayavarman was overthrown by the 
combined forces of the Hoysalas and the Chalukyas. ( Paramaras , 173). It seems 

however more probable that between the death of Siddharaja (c. V.S. 1200), and the 
reconqucst of Miilava by Kumarapala (c. V.S. 1208) Ballala who might have been 
a local prince or former feudatory of the Paramaras in Malava took the opportunity 
to sieze the throne. From the way in which Hemaehandra puts it, there is some 
ground for supposing that the original seat of his power was near the river Para, 
though at the time he was attacked by Kumarapfila, Ballala was in occupation 

of Dhara. 


CHAPTER VIII 
Ajayapala and Mularaja II 

(1) In the Drydsraya , Abhayatilaka Gani mentions the name of Ajayapala while 
commenting on the following verso : 

anpreyasi karunayd bahu• Vishn um itra - 

grdme’py-abhut sasuta era jano nripe'smin 
su-bhrdtri-pv trasahite Jc s h at a-nadu k ritta- 

tantrl-galnja-balim dpa na devat-api. (DV, XX, v. 27) 

“Out of compassion, people living with loving wives and children even in the village 
Vishnumitra (so named because many people with the name of Vishnumitra lived 
there), during the reign of this king (Kumarapala) who was accompanied by one 
(Mahipala) who had with him a son (Ajayapala) (and) who (Mahipala) had a good 
brother (Kumarapala) ; (the villagers above mentioned) did not get meat of slain 
goats for even gods were not offered any sacrifice (i.e. any meat)**. Abhayatilaka 
Gani’s commentary on su-bhrdtri-putra is as follows : hbhano bhrdta Kumdrapdla 
yasya sa 8 ub hr did M ah rpdlad e r as - tasya putro 9 jaijadevas-tena sahite. 
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For the grammatical importance of this verse see the chapter on ‘Gujarat 
Chronicles’. B 

(2) J.B.B.R.A.S., IX, 155. (3) PCT, 151 ; PCJ, 96. 

(4) nivedy-divum puras-tasya tad-d in ad- A jay ah kudhih 
Srenikc Konika ica devcaham nihitavdn nripe 

KIWII, X, V 122. 

(5) Italian, grihit-n&hna-kaie K inn dr ah K umarapalasya sutena rdjUd 
krit-oparodho'j)i param pvrodhdh pratyagrahit tasya na ratna rdsim 
Surathotsava, XV, v. 31. 

(6) See Brahmanwada Plate of Mularaja II (Important Inscriptions from the 
Buroda State , T, 71) and the Kadi plates of Bhlma II (7/1, VI, 193 ft.) and the 
Kadi plate of Tribhuvanapala. In the Royal Asiatic Society’s grant of Bhima II 
(IA, XVIII, 110), Fleet read the epithet as karadikrita-Sapddalalcsha-Lakshmapdla 
and translated it as levied tribute from Lakshmapala, the king of Sapadalaksha’. 
Though we have not been able to see a facsimile of the above plate, it seems that 
cither the reading was wrong, or there was a spelling mistake. No ruler called 
Lakshmapala ever sat on the throne of Sapadalaksha. Sec also below reference no. 27. 

(7) SS, II, v. 44-5. (8) KK, II, v. 53. (9) VV. Ill, v. 32. (10) El, VIII, 

216, v. 38. (11) Surathotsava, XV, v. 32. (12) SKK, vv. 68-9. (13) Kumbhalgadh 

Inscription, vv. 150-51, FA, XXIV, 325. (14) POT, 15152 ; PCJ, 96-97. There is 
a significant line in the lamentation of Kapardin : — 

I have played with kings rooted up and planted in, as if with chessman 
I have done my duty ; if fate also appears as a petitoner, 

for him I am ready. (PCT, 152) 

But Merutuhga lias quoted many verses from other works to suit his stories. 
Hence it is not possible to attach any importance to this one without some corro¬ 
borative evidence, particularly as Merutuiiga, on whom this line could not have been 
lost, does nowhere state the part played by Kapardin as a king-maker. 

(15) Sridhara’s Dcvapattana- 7 >raias£i, v. 21, El, II, 442. (16) Surathotsava , 

XV, v. 30. (17) Kumdrapdlapratibodha , Introduction, p. vii. (18) Ajayadera- 

chakravarti-charana-rajira-rdjahamsa, Mohardjapardjaya, 3. 

(19) SKK, II, v. 45 ; VV, III, v. 31. SuhritahlrtikaUolini, v. 67. (20) VTP, 
v. 27. 

(21) K u m dr apdla-ks h mdpal-Aj ayapdla-mahi b huj an 

yah sabhadihushanam chitram jainam matam arochayat. 

Manikyachandra : Pdrsvandthacharitra, v. 24 
Peterson MSS. 1887, p. 161. For the date of Munikyachandra 
Sce Peterson MSS. 1886-92, XCT. 

(22) Even Merutunga did not believe that Ajayapala murdered Kumarapala ; 
for, otherwise he certainly would have recorded it. He was the first author to 
record the story that Ajayapiila was anti-Jaina, and Jayasimha Suri completed the 
picture of villainy by asserting that Ajayapala murdered Kumarapala. 

(23) PCT, 154 ; PCJ, 97. Tawney has translated Pratihdra as ‘doorkeeper’ ; 
but it seems better to leave the word untranslated. ‘ Pratihdra * may here refer to a 
clan, or an officer of the government whose status may not correspond to the 
etymological meaning of the word. 

(24) A colophon of a MS. of Narapatijayacharyd states that it was copied on 
Tuesday, 1st of the bright half of Chaitra, V.S. 1232 when Ajayapala was on the 
throne. The Brahmanwada plate of Ajayapala’s son and successor Mularaja II is 
dated Monday, 11th day of the bright half of Chaitra, V.S. 1232. 

(25) BG, I, i, 195 ; ibid, ii, 548, 565, 567 ; Moraes : Kadamha-Kida , 198 ff. 
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(26) El, XVI, 273. (27) The first epithet is mentioned m the Kadi plates 

nos. 3 6, 7, (all of Bhlma II), 4 (of usurper Jayantasiiiiha), and 10 (of Tribhuvana- 
pula). The second epithet is mentioned in the Kadi plates nos. 5, 8 and 9 all of 
Bhima 11. (IA, VI, 192 ff.) In the Royal Asiatic Society Grant of Bhima (JA, 
XVIII, 110) Fleet read Nagarjuna in the place where Gavjanaka is inscribed in 
other records ; Fleet was absolutely sure that his reading was correct and was of 
the opinion that Mularaja defeated Nagarjuna. But the Royal Asiatic Society Plate 
of Bhlma besides being the only plate which uses the word Nagarjuna instead of 
the regular Garjanaka, contains other orthographical errors some of which were 
noticed by Fleet himself. For instance, Bhima IT, the reigning monarch is referred 
to as volo, which Fleet corrected to hula. Fleet is undoubtedly right ; Bhima II in 
later times came to bo known popularly as volo which means a ‘fool’. The last 
place where one would expect to find this disparaging sobriquet would be the royal 
charter ; obviously the mistake was committed by the engraver. Another obvious 
misstatement found in this plate is that Ajayapala defeated Lakshmapfila king of 
Sapadulakiiha ; this has been discussed above (reference no. 6). Hence no importance 
can bo attached to the mention of Nagurjuna in the Royal Asiatic Society plate. 

(28) KK, II, vv. 47-8 

(29) 8ri-Mularaja sisun-api yarn Misclickh-adhipo’kalpata pambu-kalpah 
ft die,'pi taxmin kulukndivanla nite kritdntena tadiya-bandhuh 
VV, III, v. 34. 

(30) yasmai dandam-akhanda-harahakritaye Ham tnira-bh urnirulia - 
prase eda-prahhavum samarpitavatl mdteva kautuhiddt 
aantdpaih yat pratdpusya Tumshk air-as ahishnubhih 

dpdda-mmtawam chakre dhruvam vaso*ragunthanam 
SKK, vv. 70-71. 

(31) SS, II, v. 46, Bh. Ins. 210, v. 29. (32) PCT, 154 ; PCJ, 97. (33) Ufa 

Mold, T, 199 ; IA, VI, 187 ; BG, I, i, f.n. 4 ; ITodivala : Studies In Indo-Muslim 
History , 202 ; Habibullah : Foundation Of Muslim Rule In India, 53. (34) Kiradu 
Stone Inscription of Bhima II, El, XI, 72 ; PO, I, 41. (35) DHN1, II, 1004-05. 

(36) IA, VI, 186. 

(37) Prithvlrdjavijaya , (Ojha and Gulari Ed.) X, v. 40. Til this verse is related 
the occupation of Ghazni by the Ghoris who are called (lauris. The story told here 
is that Prithvlraja hearing some atrocious conduct of the Ghoris became very angry 
and promised to extirpate them. While he was in this frame of mind a messenger 
from Gujarat came and told him about the defeat of the Ghoris at the hand of the 
king of Gujarat. Prithviraja became exceedingly happy on hearing the news, 
bid, XT, v. 9. 

(38) TN, I, 114. 

(39) ‘‘Vers 1150 un clan d’Afghans Sourl se revolta contre les sultans ghazne- 
vides ...” Rene Grousset : IS Empire Des Steppes (1948) 223. But according to 
Wolseley Haig, “they (the Ghoris) have usually been described on insufficient grounds, 
as Afghans, but there is little doubt that they were, like the Samanids of Balkh, 
eastern Persians”. (CHI, III, 38). As eastern Persians at this period hardly signified 
any ethnic group or race, I have followed Grousset. 

(40) Gomal pass was at this time the normal route from Ghazni to India, (Habi¬ 
bullah, op. cit. 5) but Mu‘izz ud-Dln had to leave this route and direct his attention 
to the capture of Peshwar in A.D. 1179 and Sialkot in 1185. 

(41) TN, I, 451-2. (42) Tabaqat-i-Akbari , (Tr.) I, 36. 

(43 Muntakhwab-ut-Twarikh, (Tr.) I, 66. Apparently the later Muslim historians 
found their authorities for this period somewhat confusing. For, about twenty lines 
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further down from where we have quoted, Badauni notes a disagreement amongst two 
authorities regarding the date of the building of Sialkot by JVlu'izz ml-Din and the 
exasperated historian writes : “God knows the truth. And inasmuch as the house of 
history is, like the house of dreams and other things of that sort, ruinous, apologies 
must be made for discrepancies”. 

(44) Ferishta (Briggs), I, 170. Muslim historians sometimes had to accept state¬ 
ments of their predecessors without being able to verify such statements. In the 
present instance, Badauni, Nizam ud-Din and Ferishta being almost contemporaries, 
their statements are not corroborative ; it shows that they were utilising the same 
source. 

(46) Prithvirdjavijaya , X, v. 50. (46) Sundha Hill Inscription, vv. 34-6 ; El, IX, 

72. (47) Surathotsava, XV, vv. 36-38. 

R. G. Bhandarkar, who first discovered the manuscript of Surathotsava printed 
the last canto (XV) (Bhandarkar MSS. 1883-84, p. 340) where, in the above verse, 
instead of Vindhyavarman he read riddha-charmani. By substituting Bhandarkar’s 
reading the verse would mean that the king of Dharfi, though he w T as swelled with 
pride which had (hitherto) never been fruitless, had to leave the battle field because 
(some weapon had) pierced his skin. This rendering seems to be better so far as the 
meaning of the verse is concerned, otherwise there would be no ostensible reason for 
the king of Dhara’s leaving the battle field. 

(48) Surathotsava , XV, v. 33. (49) drutam unmulito tatra dluitru leal pud rum- 

mihure. KK, II, v. 59. 


CHAPTER IX 
Bhima 11 and Trihhuranapula 

(1) Ahada Grant of V.S., 1262, AIOC, VII, 643. (2) Colophon of a MS. dated 

V.S. 1247 written at Broach mentions Bhlina as the reigning monarch. Peterson MSS., 
1887, 51. (3) Virapura Copper Plate, AST, 1929-30, 187 ; Diwara Image Inscription, 

PRAS, WC, 1915, 35, no. 5. 

(4) How long Taila Ill reigned is a matter of some controversy. Bijjala as king 
is mentioned in an inscription of A.D. 1157, and Taila is mentioned in some later 
inscriptions but not later than A.D. 1161. (EC, VII, Sk. 162 ; EC, VIII, Sb. 131). 

(5) Sewell and Iyengar *: Historical Inscriptions of Southern India ; K. A. N. 
Shastri : A History of South India , 190. 

(6) KK, II, v. 61 ; VV, III, v. 37. (7) KK, IT, vv. 63-66 ; VV, III, vv. 38-40. 

(8) EC, V, Hn. 19 ; EC, VI, Kd. 4, 136 ; Ak, 71. (9) EC, V, Ak. 62. (10) Mysore 

Inscriptions , 104. (11) EC, VI, Kd. 156. (12) See above reference no. 2. (13) El, 
XV, 37-39. (14) Ganguly : Paramaras. (15) Pas-Maid, I, 201-21. (16) D. Sharma : 
The Age and Historicity of Prithviraja Paso, IHQ, XVI, 738-49. (17) Vydoga Pdrtha- 

parakrama , 3. 

(18) I). Sharma : Gleanings from the Kharataragachchha-pattacaH, IHQ, XXVI, 
226. Errata : Page 141, line 14, for Kaharatara-gachchha read Kharalara gachchha ; 
line 26, for Danddandyaka read Dandanayaka. 

(19) E & I), II, 217-8 ; Ferishta (Briggs), I, 191-2. (20) ibid, 194. There the 

name is given as ‘Jeewun Rae\ but in the lithograph text the name is written as 
*Jatwan\ which has been used tlwoughout the present work. 

(21) Not Mehrs. Here Briggs’ translation has : “The Raja of Nagore and many 
other Hindu Rajas” ; this is not found in the text. 
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(22) “After having been frequently dismounted in action, and having received six 

wounds, lie still fought with his wonted courage, till being forced at length by his 

attendants off the field, he was carried in a litter to Ajmero.” ( Ferishta , Briggs, I, 
196). Raverty’s corrected translaion of this passage is as follows : “But his horse, 
having received a wound, came to the ground. The army of Islam became heart 
broken, and they, having by main force, placed him on another horse, took him to 
Ajmir.” (TN, Tr. by Raverty, 521 f.n.). 

(23) “The battle is said to have taken place on Sunday, the 13th of liab'iu-l - 

auival , 593 A.H. The Julian equivalent of 13th Rab'i I. Hiaabi , 3rd February 1197, 

was a Monday. The date given may have been the 18th according to the Hilali’, the 
‘Ruyyat’ or orthodox system, as it was a Sunday.” A. H. Hodivala : Studies In 
Indo-Muslim History , 183. 

(24) “About fifty thousand of the enemy are said to have fallen on the field 
besides twenty thousand who were taken prisoners.” Ferishta (Briggs), I, 197. 

(25) “ tatah Ajayamerau vihdrah ; tatra cha Mlcchchh-opadrave mahct-kashlam 
sthitaiy \ I HQ, XT,'780, f.n. 10. 

(26) l'HQ, XI, 780 ; I HQ, XXVI, 227. (27) E & D, II, 217 f.n. (28) CHI, III, 

41. (29) Hodivala, op. cit., 179 ; A. B. M. Habibullah : The Foundations of the, 
Muslim Hule in India, 60. (30) IHQ, XXVI, 225. 

(31) The Tabaqat-i-Nasiril, which devotes only about two sentences to Qutb ud- 
Dln’s conquest of Gujarat, mentions only the invasion of A.H. 593. Similarly, the 
T arikh-i-Fakhra ud-din Mubarakshah , states that Nahrwala was conquered in A.H. 593. 

(32) Hodivala op. cit., 182 ; D. R. Bhandarkar, El, XI, 72. It is clear that 
Bhandarkar means that Kfrtipala took part in the battle against Mu'izz ud-Din in 
A.D. 1178. 

(33) Dabhoi -Prasasti, vv. 15-17, El, I, 22. (34) Peterson Mss., 1887, N. 220, 

p. 37-45. 

(35) In the Suralhotsura , Somesvara says that his father Kumara defeated 
Vindhyavarman, the lord of Dharii (Surathotsava, XV, v. 36 p. 103). But as Gogas- 
thana is explicitly mentioned as the place where Vindhyavarman’s palace once stood, 
it appears that he occupied Dhura at a later date, and Somesvara in referring to him 
as Dhdrudhim was either anticipating events, or was using a term, which, at the time 
he wrote, was practically interchangeable for the Paramaras of Malava, as it had been 
previously. 

(36) El, IX, 108. (37) JASB, V, 378, vv. 12-13 ; JAOS, VII, 26, vv. 12-13. 

(38) Sagara Dharmamrita of Aiadhara, 1. First noticed by Peterson, Peterson 
MSS. 1884, p. 85, f.n. 

(39) El, IX, 108, v. 12. (40) See above reference no. 34. (41) PCT, 154 ; PCJ, 

97-8. 

(42) Sri-V aidyanathasadandt-kila Malaveso 
Darbhdvati-bhuvi jahara suvarna-kumbhdn 
Sri-keU-veSma-sachivas tu sa bhumipdlas - 

tasmin dadhau dinapati-pratim-atuishastan. SS, IX, v. 33. 

(43) Sri-Vaidyan&tha-vara-veimani Darbhavatyam 
yan durmado Subhatavarma-nripo jakdra 
tdn vim&atim dyutimatas-tapaniya-kumbhfin * 

dropayat pramudito hridi Vastupdlah. Narendraprabha’s PraSasti, v. 48. 

Sri-Malarendra-Subhalena suvarnakumbhdn 

uttaritdn punar-api ksMtipdla-mantrl 

Sri - Vaidyandtha-sura-sadmani Darbhavatydm 

ekona-vimAatim apt prasabha?h vyadhatta. SKK, v. 175. 
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(44) isridhara’s Devapattana-pra$a$£t, v. 42, (45) KK, II, v. 74. (46) Dubhoi- 

lmmusti , v. 18, El, I, 27. 

(47) ekatas-tridaba-murttibhir-Arnorajd-sunubhir-upetya viiagnaih 
Mulara-kshi (■ i d liar am bat a mudhyc-kritya kritya-vidushd ‘nyatu era 
SribhaUna baim-alkalame n-oil oil itad yad iha rigraha- rardhaih 
kdlakutum udaqdd Y adu-sainyaih tun-ni/avartlayad ai/am nanu bhimuh 
VV, Canto V, vv. 29-30. 

(48) POT ; 154 ; PCJ, 97 (49) El, VIII, 99 ft. ; JAOS, VII, 39 ff. (50) JASB, 

V, 377-82. 

(51) JAOS, VII, 32-4. It is remarkable that all the discovered grants of Arjuna- 
varman record gifts to the priest, Govinda, on the occasions of religious festivals. The 
Bhopal grant, which records the grant at Bhrigukachchha, opens with another grant at 
Ujjain, presumably made on another occasion. It may not be therefore too much to 
assume that the grant at Bhrigukachchha was the prior grant which was being recorded 
for the first time along with another grant after Arjunavarman had returned to 
Malava. 

(52) Peterson MSS., 1887, 51 ; ibid, no. 249, 74-77. ((53) Cat. of MSS. in Sang/ui 
Bbandar : MSS. No. 84. (54) HMM, Act, I, p. 4. (55) ibid, 4. (56) VV, Canto V, 
vv. 29-30. See above reference no. 47. 

(57) HMM, Act II, p. 21, v. 31. As will be shown later, Sahkha defeated the 
Yadavas twice. The defeat of Jaitugi in VV (reference no. 56 above) and Simhana 
in HMM. 

(58) KK, IV, vv. 42-66 ; Balachandra (VV, Canto V, v. 15) states that Vlradha- 
vala went north to put down the rebellions of the kings of Marwad, who were lighting 
king Lunasaka. This Liinasaka is undoubtedly Lavanaprasada. Jayasimha (HMM, 
Act I, p. 5) states that Sahkha acted as the general (sendpati) of Siriihana. 

(59) Lckhapaddhati , 52. (60) KK, IV, vv. 69-91 and Canto V which is called 

Yuddhavarnanam ; VV, Canto V, vv. 16-111. 

(61) Saiikha attacked Gujarat in alliance with Simhana twice ; for, Viradhavala 

first says : “ Yalas-tada mayi Maru-narendra-nigraha-vigraha-vyagre tat pitri-vairam- 

finuHmar atali $ m ar - d r i-pu u rus h as y a Sindhurdjd anujanmano Lataddi-adh ipa-Sinih a- 
bhrdtriryasya 8 a mar is h t a - S irk hana-sendpatitate.h Sangrdmas mih as ya mal-pdrshni- 
g rd ha-8 dh as ik a- ma naso' nv d hdvatah hrudhdcatu iena yuddha-wnnaddhma skhalitam- 
archyata mchiva-Clmn nicy ana *\ (HMM, Act I, p. 5) Viradhavala then continues ; 
“Ad hand tu sack i, • a-pali-rachi ta-pard b /; ? • a-praj vali ta-pur c a- virodhe na SalndhurdjinO 
j an it-o tsdh o * smart-p rati praydnakdya pragunita bhuca hal-dmbu ddhi-m agn-Cin c lea- b h fi- 
bhrid-abhogoh Srl-Simh an a- b hfipa tih". (ibid p. 6). The D'dbhoi-prasasti composed by 
SomeSvara also contains reference to two attacks by the Yadavas and Paramaras 
defeated by Lavanaprasada and Viradhavala. (El, I, 23-4). But the portion contain¬ 
ing these verses is badly damaged. 

(62) HMM, Act, I, p. 6. According to the Dabhoi-praiasJt, the Yadavas and the 
Malavas were in alliance, but it is not clear which attack is being referred to. 

(63) HMM, Act, II, 23-4. (64) ibid, Act, II, p. 11. (65) ibid, Acts II-V. 

(66) Viradhavala, HMM, Act, V, p. 48. (67) El, V, 28-31. (68) See above reference 

no. 47. (69) ASWI, III, 85. (70) DHNI, IT, 1023-25 ; 1031-32. (71) Dabhoi-pmasii. 

(72) BG, I, ii, 242, 525. 

(73) HMM, Act, II, p. 15. This probably shows that at this period the river 
Tapti formed the boundary between Gujarat and Malava. 

(74) Cat, of MSS. Sanghvi Bhandar , MSS. no. 84. (75) KK, IV, vv. 42-53. 

(76) atha Oodraha-lWita-deSa-ndthau Maru-ndthair-nibhritani nibaddha-sandhi. 

KK, TV, v. 57. 
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(77) BG, I, ii, 241. 

(78) The treaty runs as follows : Samvat 1288 vitrshe Vaisdklta Sadi 15. 

Some'dyeha Srimad- vijaya-katake Mali arujddhi tdju-Srim at-Simh an a-da vusya M ah d- 

mandates vara-lidnaka-Sn-Ldvanyaprasadasya eha. Samrdja- (Sam rajya or Sana at, 
Bhandarkar) kul a-Sri-Sr] m a t S trillion ad e r c n a M ah dm an dol'Smru-ltfnun Sr i-Lara n y a - 

prasddcna purvarudhya “tmiydtmiyu dcScsfm rahtmlyarn. Kendpi-kasydpi bhinnl n-dkra - 
■manlya. U bhayor-madhydd yah ko'pi I• airshtha-satrund-grihyaftadft tasya Salvor 
upary-ubhahhyam api katakam kartavyam. Atha eh a Satru-dandadhipo grinhdti tadu. 
datena samvdhand karya. Yady-ubhayor api desayor-niadyhdt ko*pi rajaputrah him api 
vinOsy-dparade.se praviSuti tadu svadese ken dpi sthdnam na datavyam. Anyatra vimish - 
lath samdr-opaniyam.... Likh it a- ridheh pulandya vyahh ichdra-raksh andya datta-prati - 
bhiili dult-dntaram deva-Srl-V aidyancith or pair am vtpdfitam. (Lekhapaddhati , 52). 

(79) See below p. 346. Probably Simhana was also forced to come to an under¬ 
standing with Lavanaprasilda, because he was faced with a Kiikatlya invasion. It is 
known that Simhana suffered a crushing defeat at the hands of the Kfikatiya king 
Ganapatideva, though the exact date of the defeat is not known. El, IX, 165 ; 
M. Kama Kao ‘ The KakatTyas and the Yhdavas, A JOG, X, 423-23. 

(80) See above reference no. 61. (81) See above reference no. 73. 

(82) khyatah Sail gramas imho vd Sahkho rd Sindhurdjabhuh. SKK, v. 139. 

(83) VV, Canto V, vv. 25 and 39. (84) KK, IV, vv. 75 and 87. (85) El XII, 

197. (86) HMM, Act, II, p. 11. 

(87) The forged letter begins thus : Srasti Sri-M ahdrdju-De eapfdade rah Sari gram a- 
simha AfandateSvaram samddiSati. (HMM, Act, II, p. 17). 

(88) VV, Canto, V, v. 16 (KK, IV, v. 57). 

(89) S. R. Bhandarkar : Search for Sanskrit MSS., II, Report, 22. (90) HMM, 

Act I, p. 6. 

(91) Vlradhavala ; 

‘ ‘Dur dkrishta-prakrish t-oltorda- Yadu-m ahipdla send- bhaydrta- 
trasta-Sri-Mdlav-orii-dhavala’Sithila-suhneh'Chakra-sdhdyya-Saklih 
Sr 1-8imho'ncna ninye mayi kritaka ripar-LdtadeS-ddhindthah 
prajfta-8amprikta-leja&-trina-ganitu-jagach-chakrava1o‘pi maitrim HMM, Act 
I, p. 4. 

(92) HMM, pp. 5 and 17. (93) HMM, Act, II, p. 21. (94) KK, IV, v. 69 ; VV, 

Canto V, v. 41. (95) See above reference no. 61. (96) PCT, 162 ; PCJ, 102. 

(97) The Muslim merchant is only mentioned by Merutunga. For Sankha’s 

defeat at the hands of Vastupala see KK, IV, vv. 73-88 and Canto V. VV Canto V, 

vv. 47-111. 

(98) The dissolution of an unstable alliance through the instrumentality of a 
forged letter of this nature as shown in HMM, may not be as preposterous as it seems. 
Aurangzeb played the same trick with success, when his son Akbar joined the Rajputs 
against him. J. N. Sarkar : History of Aurangzeb , III, 363-64. 

(99) HMM, Act II, 24. Vastupala remained in Cambay at least upto V.S. 1289, 
when he received Jine^vara Suri there. 1HQ, XI, 780. 

(100) * ‘Samvat 1298 varshe ASvtna sudi 10 Ravau Bhrigukachchhe Malidrdnaka - 

Srl-Vtsaladeva . " (Cat. of MSS. Sanghvi Bhandar , MSS. no 84). 

(101) HMM, II, p. 11. (102) SKK, v. 75. (103) ASI, 1906-07, 185. (104) El, IX, 

78, v. 46. (105) Mcddpata-prithvi-vilaldtam.and.alam Jayatalam (HMM, III, 27). 
(106) Eklingji Stone Ins., Bh. Ins, 96 f.n. ; HR, II, 471, f.k. 11. (107) El, XXIV, 312. 
(108) Peterson MSS., 1887, 52; HR, II, 471, f.n. 2. (109) L)HNI, IT, 1020, f.n. 3. 

(110) SKK, v. 149. (Ill) RLARBP, 250; Bhandarkar'sTAst, No. 731. 

(112) "Xtai-cha Mahitatdkhya-deie Godhra ndmd nagaram . tatra Ghughulo 
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ndrnd M and ah k ah." ( Prahandhakofa , 107). it is then related that Ghughula siezed the 
goods of the merchants who came to trade with Gujarat. Remonstrances by Vastupala 
and Tejahpala resulted in Ghughula sending a box of collyrium and a pair of women's 
clothes to Vlradhavala. Tejahpala offered to avenge this insult, in the battle that 
followed, Ghughula was taken prisoner after a duel with Tejahpala. Ghughula was 
then sent to Vlradhavala, who had him paraded through the streets dressed in women's 
dress with the box of collyrium tied round his neck. Unable to bear this insult, 
Ghughula committed suicide by biting off his tongue. 

(113) Kamalaka : "lia tat/a, ha tanw/a , ha jriya, ha muhachekhi 

ltd bhdya , hd bhagin i, hd bhrnla, lid sunaha 
cram jandna tihurdna parapparamnn 
koldhahhi phvdiyaiiri hij/ayam na ka#ya 
Vlradhavala : (aa-bdshpa-kunt' ha-gadagadakshruram) ;” 

“ Tatalah (HMM, Act 111, 30). 

(114) Sighraka : ‘ : Sayala-MUithrhha-jddi-narinda-nddhasya JJagdadi-visaya rasvhdhi- 

rassa Khalipa-namadheyasya .(HMM, Act IV, p. 34). This shows that Jay a 

sirnha Suri did not have the least idea about his contemporary Islamic world, when 
the Caliph’s power was limited within a very narrow sphere. Probably Jayasimha 
derived his knowledge about the Caliph from the Muslim merchants at Cambay, who 
naturally read their l.hutba in the name of the Caliph, and thus gave the Suri an 
exaggerated notion of the Caliph’s importance in the temporal sphere. 

(115) (rulavdlaPa<lripaaihu-p(d>hi(ii-(riijula-manda(v6idaaiumuhc. HMM, Act IV, 35. 

(116) HMM, Act IV, 38. (117) HMM, Act V, 55. (118) PCT, 164; PCJ, 103., 

(119) kcvhid-anantaraih any id ini grinhanti ; apart tu tobdm kurcanti, tathdpi na 
chhutanti. (Prabandhukom , 117). 

(120) This story of Rajasokliara is extremely doubtful as will be shown later. 
We give here an example which will show Ruja&ekhara’s propensity to glorify Vastupala 
at the cost of truth. Memtuhga, after describing the people's sorrow at the death of 
Vastupala, epitomises the people’s feeling in a verse which begins : dydnti yanti rha 
part ritavah kramenuh (PCJ, 104, v. 132) Uajasekhara appropriated this verse from the 
Prabandhachintdmuni , and stated that Vastupala composed the verse after the death 
of Vlradhavala. 

(121) The utter unreliability of Rnja&ekhara’s stories is shown by the one which 

precedes the present one, where we are told that a certain Sadhu Punada, son of 
Sadhu Dehala was friend of the queen of Sultan Mojadina. (Sd. Punadah fin- 
Mojadina-Svratrdnapatni-blbl-pratipanna-bandharo). One MS., which seems to have 
been copied by a very enterprising man, gives the name of the queen of Mojadina 
as ‘Blbi Premakamalii’ ! (Prabandhakom 118-20). (122) Sitzungberichte , Bd. 126. 

(123) Chaulukya-nripa-chakrena Mudgalan sa nirargaldn 
vijitya jagati sv as thy am vyatonodiryakta-vikramah 

Jagaducharita , VI, v. 66. ( Sitzungsbench,le , Bd. 126). 

(124) E & D, II, 162. Al-’awfi the historian in his work states : “Muhammad 
Awfi, the compiler of this work had once been in Cambay,” where he acted as Kadi 
or judge. (E & I), IT, 162). As I)r. M. Nizamuddin cites no evidence I suppose that 
he concludes from this statement of 'Awfi that,” he (’Awfi) was sent as Chief Judge 
at the behest of Qabacha to the recently acquired country of Gujarat or Nahrwala, as 

it was then called.We gather that he was a judge of the place (Kambayat) in 

the province of Nahrwala.then a dependency of Malik Nasir ud-Din Qabacha.” 

(Nizamuddin: Jawami *au-l-Hikayat , 14; Gibb Memorial Series, VIII.) Qabacha was 
a son-in-law of Qutb ud-Din, after whose death, Qabacha occupied Multan and Lahore. 
But he was a weak man. He was dispossessed of Lahore by Taj ud-Din Yaldooz. 
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After Chenghiz Khan had driven ’Ala ud-Din Muhammad Khwarizin Shah from his 
kingdom, the latter’s son Jalal ud-Din Mangbarani came to India as a fugitive, and 
denied asylum by Ututmish, fell upon Qabacha and extorted a large sum of money 
from him. Later Qabacha was defeated by Ututmish and died, or according to some 
Muslim historians, committed suicide. It is hardly likely that a man with Qabacha’s 
record would have the temerity to attempt successfully, what Mu’izz ud-Diri and Qutb 
ud-Din, two of the best generals of their time, had failed to accomplish. Hence we 
accept the following suggestion of Hodivala, who also rejected Nizamuddin’s un¬ 
supported assertion about Qabacha : “ ’Awfi was sent as a judge only to decide cases 

amongst Mussalmans who had resorted for commerce and trad© to the country, which 
was still held firmly in the grasp of its Hindu kings. His functions were like those 

of Consuls of our times.The Kitub-ul-Ajn'b al Hind informs us that if the thief 

is a Mussulman, he is judged by the Behennan of the Mussulmans, who pronounces 
sentences according to the laws of Islam. The Bcherman takes the place of a Kadi in a 
Mussulman country. He can only be chosen from those who have made a profession 
of Islam. (Hook of the Month of India , 40)”. Hodivala op. cit., 172-73. 

(125) Rajasekhara relates a few incidents of Bhuna’s reign which iye not men¬ 
tioned by any other Chronicler. One of these, namely Tejabpala’s fight with Ghughula 
has been mentioned above, (f.n. 112) According to the same Chronicler, Viradhavala 
had to fight with his wife’s brothers, Sangama and Chfimanda of Viimanasthall. As 
the effort at mediation of Vlradhavaia's wife, Jayaialadevi, proved fruitless, there was 
a fight in which Viradhavala killed both the brothers. ( Prabandhahoha , 106-07. For 
a possible identification of Sangama, see Bhandarkar, El, XI, 76). Rajasekhara also 
describes another fight of Viradhavala, this time with king Bhimasiiiiha of 
Bhadresvara. ( Prabandliakom , 104-05). 

(126) Jayantasiihha’s inscription : IA, VI, 198; Bhima’s inscription of V.S., 1283: 
IA, VI, 199. Formerly it was argued that Jayantasimha of the Dhar-prasasti was no 
other than Bhima IT, on the following grounds :—(1) Abhinava Siddharaja being one 
of the epithets of Bhima II, he might have popularly been called a second Jayasirriha 
also; (2) if so there would bo a taunting appositeness in Arjunavarman’s choosing to 
give him this name, dropping the qualification ‘second’, since the real Jayasiriilia 
conquered Mftlava, took Dharfi by storm, defeated Arjuna’s predecessor Ya&ovarman, 
and carried him captive to Anahilapataka. 

It is now correctly held that Jayasimha of the Dhar -praiatfi was no other than 
the usurper, who in his plate is called both Mayasiriiha’ and STayantasimha.’ As 
several inscriptions of Bhima were issued during the period Jayantasiriiha has been 
assumed to have ruled, it would follow that he occupied little more than the capital 
and the surrounding territories. (127) Peterson MSS. 1887, N. 220, p. 37-45. 

(128) ye mantrino ye*Ira cha mandalikdn-teshu hramo ncisti parokramohti 
pratikriyd Jcdstu tato'sti yeshum homo mayi * rftmi-parigrahepi . KK, II, v. 95. 

(129) The following is an abstract translation of the relevant passages of KK (II, 
vv. 66-115) by Biihler : “Now there was one Arnoraja who belonged to another 
branch of the Chaulukya race. That royal saint was unable to bear the destruction 
of the country. He began to cleanse the kingdom of ‘thorns', and gained great 
victories and immortal fame in the three worlds. His son is the illustrious Lnvana- 
prasada, a warrior of the greatest bravery. He slew the chief of Nadula. In his 
well ordered kingdom, thieves are unknown; he himself takes only their glory from 
the hostile kings. Rebellious ndmantm are unable to check him. Before him the 
ruler of Miilava, who had came to invade the country turned back; and the southern 
king also, when opposed by him, gave up the idea of war. His son, the illustrious 
Viradhavala, has gained splendid victories in battle. He resembles his father so 
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closely that he reflects, as it were, his image in a mirror. These two, the father 
and the son, make the family unconquerable. Now it happened once that Lavana- 
prasada awoke at the end of the night, and at once sent for his puroliita, SomeSvaradeva 
by name, the son of Kumara, as he wished to tell that sishta (a person who knows 
the results, in this case of dream), a dream which he had during the night. The 
priest came, made his obeisance, gave his blessings to the chiefs, and sat down on a 
mat. Then Lavanaprasada, who was attended by hia son Vlra, began to narrate as 
follows :—‘It seemed to me that 1 ascended the mountain of Siva and worshipped 
the god, who appeared visibly before my eyes. Then, after I had finished my 
worship and was sunk in pious meditation, I saw standing before me a moon-faced 
maid, beautiful like Itaka, dressed in white garments, anointed with white unguents, 
aiul holding a chaplet in her white hands. Wondering, 1 asked her who she was 
and why she came. Then she addressed me thus : “O hero, know that I am the 
Fortune of the Gurjara king, who is sorely tormented by crowds of enemies. Alas ! 
those Gurjara princes are slain who were able to destroy their foes, in whose arms 
1 used to rest. The young or foolish wheel-king (Yo variate sampraii chakraearll 
pade/tra bal(ih ; Bhima the saptama ehakracartl is meant), who now reigns in their 
stead is unable to subdue the armies of his enemies. His matitris and mandalikas 
possess neither wisdom nor valour. They even raise their eyes to me. though 1 am 
their lord’s lawful wife. The purohita ( sauva&tika ) AriuSuvarman is dead, who used to 
protect me. Gone is the son of Muhjala, who humbled rebellious Rajputs. Pratapa- 
malla, the Rath or, is no longer, who could not bear even the smell of a hostile 
elephant. My own people have brought me so low, excepting Jagaddeva, who kept 
the enemy from entering the capital. No lights shine now at night in the capital 
of Gurjara-land; it resounds with the howl of the jackal; its walls are broken. 
Therefore do thou, together with thy son VTradhavala, rescue me, and save the 
country.” After the goddess had spoken thus’, Lavanaprasada continued, ‘she threw 
her garland on this chair and vanished together with my dream. Now tell me what 
this means.’ 

“Hereupon SomcSvara addressed the chief, declared him to be the happiest of 
all Rajputs, since fortune wooed him of her own accord, and he exhorted him to 
accept the charge laid upon him and to engage able ministers. Then Lavanaprasada 
appointed VTradhavala To save the country’, and he began to consider whom he should 
appoint his mantri .” 

(130) VV, ITT, w. 35-92. The same story of the appointment of Vastupala and 
Tejahpfila is told by Rajasekhara (PrabandhaJcoia 101-2). 

(131) “Bhima, the husband of the earth, whose entire riches had disappeared 
through continual and too liberal gifts,—whose brilliant glory had departed, whoso 
kingdom was bit by bit violently devoured by the barons,—ate his inmost heart in long 
accumulated cares. All at onco the prince, whose whole possessions had become small, 
saw in a dream at the end of the night a glorious and splendid god. Thereupon the 
god poured upon the lord of the earth, who was, ns it were, the root of the creeper 
of love, the nectar waves of his eloquence as follows : M thy grandfather, king 
Kumarapala, who have won the bliss of heaven through the laws of Arhat, am come 
because I love thee in thy misfortune. Son, I will give thee a proud governor of the 
kingdom, through whom thou obtainest great glory, as fire does by the wind. The 
great armed Arnoraja, Bon of the illustrious Dhavala, was an elephant in the forest 
of the Chaulukya stem, an eagle for the serpents, his enemies. This man of 
adventurous spirit, who was the cause of my glory, was made by me, whose heart 
he won by courage, the lord of the city of Bhimapallf. When evil counsellors opposed 
thee, this strong one made thy accession the means of repaying my favour forever. His 
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son is Lavanyaprasada, whoso arm brandishing the sword prepares to destroy his 
enemies in fight. If thou make him lord of all (sarresvaru) thou wilt become the 
husband of Fortuna and rest in happiness like Vishnu in the Ocean. He has a son, 
Viradhavala, who for the sake of the battle wishes to perform again the oath of the 
descendant of Bhrigu to destroy the Kshatriya race. Give this strong-armed one, 
whose shining toe nails have become jewels on the heads of hostile kings, the rank of 
heir to the throne ( ya.uvarG.jya)> and thyself wilt rule yet a long time. Still more! 
save thou the Jaina faith which helped me to attain unhindered to the fields of heaven.’ 
Bhima then made obeisance to the vision which blessed him. When in the morning 
the sound of trumpet announced the sunrise to the ruler of the world, sleep, which 
closed liis lotus-eyes, departed, like the night which closes the. eye-Jikc water-lilies. 
Then the husband of the earth, who had accompli shed the duties of the morning, 
visited liis hall, whose thick buttresses of jewels streamed forth rich splendour. The 
ruler caught sight of the devoted nobles among the company amongst whom were the 
father and the son whom the god had pointed out. Thereupon the king directed 
joyfully this gracious speech before the nobles to Lslvanyaprasada :—‘Through thy 
father, the terror of enemies, I was set up (as king) in this kingdom; do thou therefore 
increase my diminishing prosperity. Accept from me, thou great in war, the rank of a 
lord over all; Viradhavala, who shines in virtue, shall be my successor.’ Thus 
requested by the king, entreated in a matter in which they ought to have been 
suppliants, the two spoke joyfully :—‘Your Majesty’s command is law to us.’ 
Viradhavala then folded liis hands together and begged in a. suppliant manner for an 
adviser, who would be distinguished by extraordinary virtues, acquainted with the use 
of weapons, with books, with the acquisition of wealth, and with battle. Greatly 
delighted by the speech of Viradhavala, Bhima then recommended Vastnpfila and 
Tejahpala after reciting their genealogy.” {88, IT, v. 51 and III, vv. 1-62). 

(132) About this pra&asti it has been stated, that this poem “seems to have been 
inscribed on a slab of stone in the 6akunikfivih;ira in order to commemorate the gifts 
of Tejahpiila to the temple.” (Introduction to VTP, X). (133) VTP, vv. 35 51. 

(134) SKK, vv. 74-75. (135) KK, II, vv. 60-61. (136) BLAB BP, 283-300. 

(137) b has rat-prabhd ram -adhuraya n iron lardy a-dharm o tsava - vyai ikardya iiiran ta ray a 

yo fturjar-drani-mahipati-Bhrnia-bhilpa rnantrindraf-dpraba&atrain apt praprrh\ 
Naranaraycttiananda XVT, v. 35. 

(138) DHNT, II, 1028-29. (139) It may bo noted that in the latest biography 

of Nadir by Lockhart, this division of kingdom is not mentioned. (140) IA, VI, 194; 
El, IX, 73; IA, VI, 206. (141) Kadi plate no. 10, IA, VI, 210. (142) JBBRAS, IX, 
157; Bhandarkar MSS., 1883-84, 11-12, 160. (143) Both Somasiiiiha and Vayajaladeva 

are mentioned in the Kadi grant no. 9 of Bhima. Somasimha alone is mentioned also 
in Kadi grants nos. 5, 7 and 8. (144) Kadi grants nos. 7, 8 and 9. (145) Dutdmjada, 

Prologue. (146) DHNI, II, 1035, f.n. 5; El, XXII, 288; IA, LVII, 33. 


CHAPTER X 
The Vaghelas 

(1) Cambay Inscription ; Bh. Ins., 214. (2) After describing the Chaulukya kings 

up to Bhima II, Somesvara states. 

atha tatr-aira Chduluhya-vaMo sal'h-&ntar’odgatah, 

Arnordjah sa rajarshis-tan-ndm-arghat viplavam. 

KK. II, v. 62. 
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(3) That Dhavala was the father of Arnoraja is known from Klrtikaumudi (IT, 
v. 63). Meruturiga says that Aniika, the father of Lavanaprasada was the son of 
Kumilrapala’s mother’s sister. PCT, 149; PCJ, 94. (4) SKK, v. 74. (5) PCT, 154; 
PCJ, 98. (6) PCT, 149; PCJ, 94. (7) SKK, v. 74. (8) PCT, 154 55; PCJ, 98. 

(9) Catalogue of MSS Pat tan Bhandar, p. 33. 

(10) That Pratfipamalla was the elder brother is apparent from the Cambay 
inscription of Sarangadeva (Bh. Ins., 227, v. 8). The Muralidhar temple inscription 
of Karna II ( Buddhiprakasa , 1910, 17) also states that Visvala (Visala) was the younger 
brother (anujanmd) of Pratfipamalla. This relationship is also known from the Cintra- 
prakasti of Sarangadeva (El, I, 271). While editing the Cintra-pralas/*, Buhler 
mistook the compound Pratdpamalla-avarajah , an epithet given to Visvamalla (Visala) 
in verse 8, as Bahuvrihi, and stated that Pratfipamalla was the younger brother of 
Visala. In fact the compound in this case is only Tatpurusha, Pratdpamaltasya- 
avarajah , showing that Visala was the younger brother of Pratapamalla. 

(11) PrabandhakoSa , 124-25. According to Rajasekhara, Virama after reaching 
Javillipnra was taking rest, and had opened his outer garments (ahgarakshikd). Some 
archers appointed by Udayasiriiha took advantage of his unpreparedness and struck 
with hundreds of arrows till his body resembled a sieve (j arjj aras-chdlani -pray okay ah 
hrita). 

(12) PrabandhakoSa , 101. According to Rajasekhara, Viradhavala ruled jointly 
with his father. (13) Catalogue of MSS. in Jesalmtre Bhandar, p. 35, no. 282. 
(14) Lunapasaka is mentioned in Kadi grants nos. 4 and 6, IA, VI, 196-203. Virama 
is mentioned in Kadi grant, IA, VI, 205-6. For the meaning of the abbreviation V, 
see H. Liiders, Jaina Inscriptions at the Temple of Neminatha on Mt. Abu, El, V.TII, 
204. Cambay Inscription, Bh. Ins., 214. (15) Kadi grants nos. 8 and 9, IA, VI, 
205-06. (16) Kadi grant no. 11, TA, VI, 211. 

(17) rarshe harsha-Jiishanna-shan-nabatike Sri- Vi k ram-orv ib hrilah 
kdldd-dvdda&a-sahkhya-hayan-Sattil mase’tra Magh-dhvaye 
Panchamydfn elia tithau dinddi-samaye rare cha bhanos-laro- 
drodhurh sad-gatimasti lagnamasam tat tv ary at am tr ary atom. 

(FT, XIV, v! 37). 

This works out to be 5th day of the bright half of Magha, V.S. 1296. 

(18) See above ref. no. 13. (19) Sundha Hill Inscription, v. 50; El, IX, 78. For 

D. R. Bhandarkar’s opinion, ET, XI, 76. (20) Muralidhar Temple Inscription, op. cit. 

(21) Cat. of MSS . in Patton Bhandar, p. 33. no. 37. (22) In the colophon of the 

Kalpasutra dt. V.S. 1247 written at Broach, it is definitely stated the Dandd(dhipati) 
of Lata was appointed by BhTnia. Peterson MSS., 1837, 51. (23) Cat. of MSS. Patton 
Bhandar , p. 60, no. 84. (24) For a discussion of this date see the chapter on 
Chronology. 

(25) tasy-anujanmd prathitah prithivydm Sri-VUralakhyo nripatih prachandah 
Dhdr-ddhindthorn samare rijitya puririi vMdlam aa babhailja Dhdrdm 

Muralidhar Temple Ins. v. 9. 

(26) >See above chapter on Bhima and BG, I, ii, 242, 525. (27) JBBRAS, XII, 

38; ET, XIX, 27. 

(28) yen-dkari visala Visala rhamu samhdra kdl-dnale 
heJ-onmulita mfda raj a-samare n i r rlram -vrri- tal am 
Hemadri : Vratakh anda-praiasti. 

(29) garjad-Curjara garva parrata-bhidd damblioli dorvikramah (ibid). See also 

Sangur Ins. of Mahadeva, ET, XXIII, 194. (30) IA, XIV, 316. 

(31) The theory that kings of Gujarat at this time held sway over Konkatt, was 
first put forward by A. K. Nairne : “In the thirteenth century,” Nairne wrote, 
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“while the Devagiri Yadavas held the inland part of the district, it seems probable 
that the Anahilavada kings kept a hold on certain places along the coast. lids Mold, 
188, 189). They seem to have had considerable power at sea. Bhiradcv II (1179-1225) 
had ships that went to Sindh, and Arjundev (1260) had a Mussulman admiral. Tod's 
Western India, 207; lids Mala, 161). At the close of the thirteenth century Gujarat, 
according to Rashid ud-Din (1310), included Cambay, Somnath, and Konkan Tliana. 
But his statements are confused, ( Elliot , I, 67. In another passage of the same sec¬ 
tion he makes Konkan Thana separate from Gujarat.) and according to Marco Polo, 
in his time (1290) there was a prince of Thana who was tributary to no one. The 

people w r ere idolators with a language of their own.There were other petty 

chiefs on the coast, ndiks , rajas , or mis, who were probably more or less dependent 
on the Anahilavada kings.'’ (History of Konkan , EG, I, ii, 25) Nairne obviously 
meant the defeat of Mallikiirjuna at the hands of Kumfirapala’s army, for his reference 
to lids Mala (1856 ed.) shows that he was referring to Rumurapala. Hence it cannot 
be the thirteenth century unless he means the Vikrama era. As for his other refer¬ 
ence, that Bhima II had ships, I fail to find it; it is neither in the lids Mala nor 
in the Western India. Further 1 cannot find Nairne’s authority for stating that 
Arjunadeva had a Muslim admiral. The last sentence in Nairne's passage quoted 
above is his personal opinion, for which 1 cannot see any justification, for Konkan 
was definitely incorporated in the Yadava kingdom by A.D. 1270. (BG, I, ii, 247, 
530; Wathen Plates, JRAS, (O.S.), V, 177). 

Unfortunately R. S. Panchamukhi has again given currency to this theory. He 
begins by stating that Konkan was annexed by Kumarapala and was later lost uhder 
his successors. Then he adds : “According to Marco Polo (A.D. 1290, History of 
Konkan, p. 25), the chiefs of the west coast of north Konkan were dependent on 
Anahilavada kings. Rashid ud-Din (ibid) (A.D. 1300 sic) states that Gujarat included 
at the close of the thirteenth century A D. Cambay, Somnath, and Konkan Thana. 
Thus it is evident from these references that the Paramara hold on the northern 
part of Konkan was dislodged and the Gurjara sway established in the latter half 
of the 13th century A.D." (El, XXIII, 192) Marco Polo however says just the 
contrary as was correctly noted by Nairne, (see above, and Yule : Marco Polo ed. 
by Cordier, (1903, II, 395). As for Rashid ud-Din, Panchamukhi has not taken into 
account his contradictory statements noted by Nairne. Rashid ud-Din (1310 A.D.) 
undoubtedly says, “Guzerat is a large country within which are Kambaya, Somnat, 
Kankan, Tana and several other cities and towns;" but in the next passage he 
states : “Beyond Guzerat are Tana and Konkan." (E & D, I, 67). 

Rashid ud-Din is hardly a reliable authority. His work is mostly an unac¬ 
knowledged adaptation of al-Beruni's great work, but as the passages relating to 
Gujarat and Konkan quoted above does not occur in al-Beruni's work, it has to be 
presumed that Rashid ud-Din borrowed it from some other authority. The contradic¬ 
tory nature of his statements shows that he was following two authorities written at 
different periods, or had gathered his materials from some sailors. Unless those 
authorities and their dates can be established, it cannot be said that Konkan during 
any part of the 13th century A.D. formed a part of the Gujarat kingdom. For all 
we know, the first statement of Rashid ud-Din might be valid for Kumarapala's reign, 
and the second part for that of his successors. 

(32) jits cha labhyate Lakshmlr-mrite ch-dpi surdngand 
ksharia-vidhvairUini kuyd kd chinta marane rune 
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Prabandhako&a , 127. It is interesting to compare this verse with the following : 
hato vd prdpsyasi bvaigam jitva ra bhokshyase mahim 
tasmad-uttishtha Kaunteya yuddhaya krita-nischayah 
Bhugavadgitd, II, v. 37. 

In the Bombay Gazetteer (I, i, 202) it is stated : “The author SomeSvara describes 
how he twice came to the aid of his friend Vastupala. On one occasion he saved 
Vastupala from a persecution from peculation. The second occasion was more serious. 
Siriiha the maternal uncle of king Visaladeva whipped the servant of a Jain monastery 

.(Kathvnte, Kirtikaumvdi, xx).“ Somesvara never described these incidents. 

Katlivate, in his introduction to Kirtikaumudi , gave an abridged version of these 
stories, but ho made it clear that lie was quoting from the Prabandhakosa. 

(33) Prabandhakosa, 125-27, 

(34) prerito bhupatis-tena pdpvna jnsun-atmuna 
mudra-ratnam-npaddya Tvjahpdla-kar-dm bujdt 
Ndgaresya gar as y-v. va loka-sam U dra-kdrin ah 
nyudhat prdsndamddhaya pdnau Ndgada-mantrinah 

Jina-harsha Gani : V astupdlacharita, vv. 78-79; See also vv. 75-77. 

(35) Prdchina Jain a LvJcha Samgraha ; Ins. no. 66. (36) See above ref. no. 23. 

(37) Peterson Mss., 1883, App. I, 41. (38) IT, Intr. by G. D. Dalai, p. viii, f.n. 1. 

But according to a Pattiivall, Vastupala died in V.S. 1298 and Tejahpala 14 years 
later. (Collected works of It. G. Bhandarkar II, 80). (39) Cat, of MSS. in Patlan 

Bhandar, 218; ibid, p. 33, no. 40. (40) Porbandar Ins., P.O., II, 225; Kadi plate, 

IA, *VI, 212. (41) Jina-harsha Gani : V astupCdaeharita , vv. 41-3. (42) Aniaracftandra- 

kari-prabandha , Prabandhakosa 61-3. (43) Cintr A-prasasti f ET, v. 9, El. I, 274. (44) 

Bhandarkar, MSS., 1883-84, 15, 323; Jagaducharita , VI, vv. 67-137. The account of 
relief afforded by Jagadu as related in his biography is exaggerated. (45) See above 
ref. no. 10. (46) For references see above ref. no. 10. (47) Paithan Plates; I A, XIV, 

314; I urusliottamapura Plates, El, XXV, 199. (48) BG, I, ii, 525, f.n. 4. (49) ibid, 

239. (50) Mysore Arch. Surrey Be port, 1929, 143. (51) El, XIII, 198. (52) Bhandarkar, 
BG, I, ii, 247; Fleet, ibid, 529. (53) Kathdratndkara, Cat. of Mss. Patton Bbandars, 

p. 14, no. 15. Da&araikdlikd11 ha , ibid, p. 135, no. 204. (54) Undated Cutcli Inscrip¬ 
tion, PO, III, 22. (55) Kavitela Inscription of Arjuna, PO, III, 21. (56) Girnar 

Inscription of Arjuna, PO, 111, 21. 

(57) The Colophon of a MS. of Abhidhdnachintdmanindmamdldtikd (Cat. of MSS. 
Pattan Bhandars, p. 74, no. Ill) mentions the name of Mah drdj akumd ra-Sr rSa r an gad e v a 
along with that of Mahurdjfulhirdja Arjunadeva. This is unusual, and I have not come 
across another example in the Clmulukya records, except one, where a prince is men¬ 
tioned along with the reigning king. The manuscript is stated to be dated V.S. 1337, 
but this date must be wrong (may be printing mistake) as both inscriptions and 
colophons prove that Sararigadeva was reigning in V.S. 1332. 

(58) Cambay Stone Inscription, Bh. Ins., 227. For a discussion of the possible 
date of Rama’s accession, see the chapter on Chronology. 

(59) tasy-dhgaja samprati rajate'sau Sri-Itdma-ndmd nripa chakravarti. V. 11, 
Muralidhar Temple Inscription, Buddhiprakas, 1910 ASI, 1935-36, 98. 

(60) Saraiigaderah kusvhhe dhardyam Bim-dnujo-Lakshmana-sanniva&cha v. 12, 
ibid. (61) Amaran Stone Inscription of V.S. 1333; Puratatva, 1, i, 37; Ed. by 
Diskalkar, PO, III, 23. 

(62) In the Abu Vimala Vasabi Inscription of V.S. 1350 (PO, III, 69), Visala is 
described as the governor of 1800 -mandala, which was the same as Chandravatl. The 
Patnarayana inscription of the Abu Paramara Pratvpasimha of V.S. 1344 (v. 42, IA, 
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CLV, 79), mentions Vlsala as leigning in Chandravati, and calls him the conqueror o£ 
the Malavas and the Turushkas. 

(63) DHN1, II, 1043. Dr. Ray is ‘tempted to think’ that Jayasimha of the 
Pathari inscription of V.S. 1326 (A.D. 1269) is identical with Jayavarman II. 

(ibid, 905, f.n. 2). 

(64) 1). C. Ganguly : History of The Paramdra Dynasty, 227. Dr. Ganguly is of 
the opinion that Jayavarman II and Jayasimha were two different persons. 

(65) Bh. Ins., 113; ASI, 1907-08, 214. This inscription has not yet been properly 
edited. (66) Ferishta (Briggs), 361. 

(67) Amir Khusrau : Tarikh-i ' Alai or Khazu'in-vl Fatah , K. & J), 111, 76; Tr. 
by M. Habib, Jill , VIII, 365. Amir Khusrau : Ashiqa , K & D, Ill, 544-45. 

(68) Tazjiyatu-l Amsar IFti Tujriyatu-l Asar by Abdullah Wassaf : E & D, HI, 31. 

(69) Abu Inscription of Samarasimha, v. 46, 1A , XVI, 350. (70) R. B. Ilaldcr, El, 

XXIT, 287; A. C. Bannerjee : ‘Struggle between Delhi and Mewar in the Thirteenth 
Century*, D. B. Bhandarkar Memorial Volume , 89. (71) Zia ud-Din Barani : Tarikh-i 

Firoz Shahi, E & D, TIT, 102. (72) Ibid, 122. 

(73) Tho Muslim historians always refer to the Mongols of this period as 
‘heathens’ or ‘pagans’. Though the Chaghtai Mongols who were invading India at 
this time were converted to Islam before some other branches, one of their kings in 
A.D. 1327 bore the name, Tarmachirin, which is equivalent to DharmaSrI. (R. 
Grousset: L*empire ties Steppes, 414) Of Hulagu, the conqueror of Baghdad and 

destroyer of the Caliphate, Grousset states : “Nous savons qu’il (Hulagu) restait 
plutot boudhiste et, en particulier, devot au bodhisattva Maitreya”. (ibid, 432) Of 
Mongka (Mangti), the third great Khan and grandson of Chenghiz, Grousset writes : 
“En 1256 une sorte de concile boudhique se tint a sa (Mongka) cour, a Quaraquo- 

rum”. (ibid, 342.) Of Kublai Khan Grousset states that by an edict in A.D., 1279, 

“Koubclai s’opposa a la propagandc musulmano en Chine**, (ibid, 373). 

(74) Abu Vimala Vasahi Inscription, in which Visala is mentioned as governor 
of I800-ma?ida!as under Saraiigadeva is dated V.S., 1350. PO, III, 69. (75) Ibid. 

(76) Jinaprabha : Tirthakalpa , 95. This point is discussed fully below. Eraturn : 
In the text Jinaprabha has been mis-printed as Jinaprabha. (77) Vanthali Inscrip¬ 
tion : PO, III, 26. That Vijayananda was a grandson of Viradhavala is known from 
“An Incomplete Inscription at Rajakota Museum”, Ed. by D. Tl. Diskalkar, ABORT., 
V, 171. (78) PO, III, 22; IA, XXI, 276. 

(79) Adinathacharita : Colophon, Catalogue of MSS. in Je sal mere Bhandar , 

p. 42, no., 334. (80) Uttarddhydyana ; Colophon : Catalogue of MSS. Patton 

Bhandars , p. 327, no. 1. (81) IA, XU, 20 ff. (82) Bhandarkar MSS. 1883-84, 
pp. 17-8 & 326. (83) Amaran Inscription, PO, III, 23. (84) Girnar Inscription 
of Arjunadeva, PO, III, 21. (85) Bhandarkar MSS. 1883-84, 17-8, and 326. (86) 
M.S. Nainar: Arab Geographer's Knowledge of Southern India , 53. 


CHAPTER XI 
Civilisation is Mortal 

(In some pages the chapter heading has been mis-printed as Civilisation of mortal) 
(1) For the date of Karna’s accession see tho chapter on Chronology. (2) The 
inscriptions of Kartta merely show that his territory included Saurashtra (Mangrol 
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ns., PO, III, 73) and Idar, a state in Eajputana (ASI, 1935-36, 98.) (3) ‘Ala ud-Dirt 
was crowned twice, once just after the murder of Jalal ud-Din, and again after 

entering Delhi on October 20th, 1296. (4) Garshasp Malik was the name of ‘Alii 

ud-Din before he became king. (5) Wassaf : E. & D, ITT, 31. 

(6) This placed the Muslim merchants at the mercy of the Mongols. When 

the Mongols attacked Lahore in A.D. 1241, the Muslim merchants of the city neglec¬ 
ted to offer any resistance for they were afraid lest their safe conduct through the 
Mongol territories should be jeopardised. This civilian dissension was one of the 
reasons which prompted the Muslim governor of Lahore to evacuate the city. 

Tabaqdt-i-Ndsiri (Raverty), 656, f.n.2. 

(7) According to the Khaza 'inn l Futuh , Ulugh Khan received orders on Wed¬ 
nesday, the 20th Jumadi-awwal, 699 A.H., to attack Gujarat. (E & 1), III, 74; JIH, 
VIII, 367) The invasion of Gujarat is put by Barani (Tarikh-i-Fitoz Shahi , Tr. 
Fuller, JASB., 1869, 190) and Nizam ud-Din ( Tahaqdt-i-Akbari , Tr., I, 157) in the 
third year of his reign, that is A.D. 1299. Ferishta has 697 A.H., ( Ferishta , 

(Briggs), 1, 327), while Badauni gives the date of Ulugh Khan’s invasion as 698 A.H. 
(Badauni, Tr. I, 255). Hodivala suggested that the correct date of the invasion 

should bo 20th Jamadiu-l-awwal, 697 A.H., (5th March, 1298) which was a Wednes¬ 

day, whereas the corresponding dates in A.H. 698 and 699 were Monday and Friday 
respectively. (Hodivala, op. cit., 249) But it seems that on the date suggested by 
Hodivala, IJlugh Khan received his orders from ‘Alii ud-Din, (JIH, VIII, 357) so 
that it may be concluded that Ulugh Khan started later. An inscription at Somanath 
shows that, fighting with Muslims took place there in June 1299. (NIA, I, 695) 
Hence it is certain that even if the invading force started in A.D. 1298, lighting 

continued till the middle of the next year, which might have misled the authors, 

who placed the invasion in the third year of ‘Ala ud Din’s reign. 

(8) Biihlor : IA, XXVI, (1897), 194-5. (9) G. H. Ojha : History of Rajputana 

II, 476. (10) ASI, 1907-08, 214. (11) The Guhilots of Mevad were finally 

conquered by ‘Ala nd-D in A.D. 1303, when he conquered Chitor from Ratnasimha, 
son and successor of Samarasiriiha. 

(12) Futuh-us-Salatin , 242. The relevant passages from the Futuh-us-Salatin 
were kindly translated for me by Mr. K. M. Maitra. (13) See above r.n. 8. (14) 

NIA, I, 695; Ed. by Diskalkar. 

(15) Surprise seems to have been complete. A contemporary Muslim historian 
writes : “At early dawn they surrounded Kambayat and the idolaters were awakened 
from their sleepy state of carelessness and were taken by surprise, not knowing where 
to go, and mothers forgot their children and dropped them from their embrace.” 
(Wassaf : E & D, III, 43.) 

(16) VicMrahml, JBBRAS, IX, 155. (17) Khaza'inu-l Futuh , JIH. VIII, 

357. (18) E & D, III, Appendix, 545-566. (19) Futuh-us-Salatin, 242. (20) ibid, 278. 

(21) JASB., 1869, 190 ft 

(22) Tabaqdt-i-Akbari , (Tr.) I, 157; Badauni, (Tr.) I, 233. Prof. K. R. Qanungo 
is of the opinion that mention of Devaladevi in the text of Tabaqat-i-Akbari may 
be an interpolation. (IHC, III, 878). 

(23) Even Ferishta could not swallow Khusrau's story that Karna agreed to send 
his daughter to ‘Ala ud-Din with many presents. 

(24) Ferishta (Briggs) I, 366-8. Ferishta gives the date of the beginning of 
southern expedition of Malik Kafur as A.D. 1308. Barani, however Btates that Malik 
Kafur started some time in A.D. 1301. K. S. Lai : History of the Khiljis , 189. 

(25) Barani’s silence is hardly conclusive. Of him it has been said that, he 
(Zia ud-Din Barani) “like many others is an unfair narrator. Several of the most 
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important events of the reign he celebrated have been altogether omitted, or slurred 
over as of no consequence”. (E & I), III, 95). (26) K. S. Lai, op. c.it., 396. 

(27) K. S. Lai states that Alp Khan was appointed governor of Gujarat and 
stayed there from 1300-1314 A.D. (ibid, 86, f.n. 21). lie does not however quote any 
authority, and I am unable to find any for concluding that Alp Khan was appointed 
in A.D. 1300. (Sec also N. Venkataramanayya : The Early Muslim Expansion In 
South India, 28, f.n. 27) Lai has not noted Merutunga. whose evidence is, 1 believe, 
conclusive. 

(28) Venkataramanayya: op. cit; 19 ff, 26 ff. S. K. Aiyangar : South India And 
Her Muhammedan Invaders, 92. ff. 

(29) Riimachandra had stopped sending his tribute about A.D. 1306, which was 
the cause—according to Khusrau, Barani and others—of resumption of hostilities 
against him. (K. S. Lai, op. cit., 188) Venkataramanayya, however, accepts ‘Isami’s 
version that Ramachandra secretly sent a message to ‘Ala ud-Dln to help him against 
his rebellious sons who had imprisoned him. (Venkataramanayya, op. cit. 26) It 
is possible that his spirited sons gained the upper hand and slopped paying the 
annual tribute to Delhi, which frightened the craven hearted Riimachandra who had 
sacrificed one of his daughters by giving her in marriage to ‘Ala, ud-Dln (ibid 18-9), 
and probably felt no compunction in betraying his freedom loving sons to preserve 
his miserable crown. 

(30) lias Mala, T, 266. (31) JBBRAS., TX 155. (32) IHQ, XXT, 98. 

CHAPTER XI—Appendix I 

(1) An excellent summary of all the objections raised against the historicity of 
Ashiqa will be found in Prof. K. R. Qnaungo’s article 'The Historicity of the Love 
Romance—Daul Ilani Wa Khizr Khan ’ ( I.H.C. , III, 877-79). Prof. Qanungo has 
rejected the opinion of Sri Jagan Lai Gupta and others who believe that Devaladcvl 
had no existence as “nothing but prejudice running amock”. 

For a discussion of tho historicity of the Ashiqa see K. M. Munslii : (Story 

That rvas Gurjara DeSa, II, (Appendix, 2nd Ed). 

(2) No great value can be attached to Barani’s silence. See above ref. no. 25 

Karna II (Chapter XI). 

(3) Nizam ud-Dln quoted from the Futuh-us-Salatin (Jntr. to Tahaqat-i - 
Akbarl, Tr. p.v). Badauni also mentioned Futuh-ns-Salatin as a historical work. 
(Badauni, Tr., I, 314). 

(4) It should not be supposed that the Muslim historians were insensible to the 
dishonour of a princess captured by her enemies. But when the girl happened to be 
a Muslim, another typo of story was invented to protect her honour for posterity. 
Thus, Minhaj relates, that after the sack of Baghdad, Hulagu, who shared his spoils, 
sent a daughter of the Caliph to Mangu Khan. On her way to Mongol emperor, the 
princess arrived a Samarkand, where was a mausoleum of one of her ancestors, 
Having obtained permission to visit the tomb the girl went there and prayed: “O 
God! if this Kusam, son of Abbas (whose mausoleum it was), my ancestor, hath 
honour in Thy presence, take this Thy servant unto Thyself, and deliver her out 
of the hands of these strange men”. Immediately she transmitted her soul to the 
Most High God. (Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, Tr. by Raverty, 1257-58). 

Similarly a story developed that while fleeing before the Mongols, Jalal ud-Dln 

Mangbarani drowned bis family in the Indus lost they should fall in the hands of 

tho Mongols. Another version of the same episode states that Jalal ud-Dln escaped 
alone and presumably had to leave his family captives in the hands of the Mongols. 

The precipitate flight of Jalal ud-Dln and the fact that he marraied in India render’s 
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the second version more believable. Naturally the Muslim historians were anxious 
to hide the fact that the ladies of the Khwarzm Shah's harem were captured by the 
barbarian Mongols and shared the usual fate of women captives in those days. 

(5) E. & D., Ill, 544-45. (6) Hodivala, op. cit., 368. (7) Badauni, (Tr.) 

I, 275; Ferishta, (Briggs), 1, 390. (8) Ashiqa, E. & D., Til, 345. 

(9) A typical example of the manners among contemporary Muslim princes is 
afforded by the abortive rebellion of I kit Khan, a nephew of ‘Ala ud-Din. Barani 
relates that one day licit Khan nearly succeeded in having ‘Ala ud-Din assassinated 
by several archers. Before ascertaining carefully whether the Sultan had really died 
or not, Ikit ran to the royal pavillion where after announcing ‘Ala ud-Dln’s death, 
he immediately rushed to take possession of ‘Ala ud-Din’s harem. But the custodian 
of the harem, Malik Dinar, refused to let Ikit enter unless the severed head of ‘Ala 
ud*Dln was produced. While the foolish licit was parleying with Dinar, ‘Ala ud Din, 
whose wound had been superficial, returned, and Ikit took to flight. [T orikh -i-Firoz 
Shahi , Tr. JASB, 1869, 211-14). 

(10) CHI, ITT, 124. The words within inverted comma are from Thomas {The 
Chronicle a of the Path an Kings of Delhi, 177, note) who first started the canard. 

(11) Hodivala op. cit., 369. 


CHAPTER XT—Appendix II 

(1) BG, T, i, 206. Indraji did not give any reference for this statement. (2) 
ARB, 264. (3) MM H. P. Sastri : Catalogue, of MSS. In The 17/, No., 

5398. 

(4) This genealogy was first brought to light by Dr. H. D. Sharma (K. S. 
Aiyangar Commemoration Volume, 52). Prof. A. H. Nizami first utilised this manus¬ 
cript to trace the genealogy of the Vaghclas of Rewa. (T.H.C., IX (1945), 151). 

(5) VlrahhCmudaya-kavyam. Text and translation by Lele and Upadhyaya with 
critical analysis by Shastri 


CHAPTER—XII 
Chronology 


(1) Vicharabe.ni: JBBRAS., IX, 159 ff. (2) Bhandarkar MSS., 1883-84, pp. 9 
and 12. (3) K. Madhava Krishna Sharma : Balers of Anahilacada , IHQ, XXI 98. 

(4) JBBRAS., IX, 155. (5) ‘ Ain-i-Akbarl (Tr. 2nd Ed.), II, 265. (6) R. 
Sewell : The Dates in Menituhga’s “Prabandha Chintamani' 1 , JRAS, 1920, 333-41. 
(7) Bhandarkar MSS., 1883-84, 12. (8) IA, XVIII, 185. 

(9) Ibid. Buhler criticised these documents in the following words in course 
of his review of Bhandarkar’s 'Report on the Search for Sanskrit Manuscript in the 
Bombay Presidency During the Year 1883-84’ : “A full account of the contents of 
the historical fragment is given in pp. 9-14 and App. Ill, L. The piece is certainly 
very interesting. But I doubt that it deserves the great confidence which Dr, 
Bhandarkar places in it.” 1A, XVIII, 185. 

(10) Sharma op. cit. (see above r.n. 3). (11) ‘Abul Fazl op. cit. 
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(12) Vasu-nandanidhau varshe vyatite Vikramarkatak 
Muladtva naresas-tu (chtiddmafynir-abhud-bhuvi 

v, 9; Sambliar Stone Inscription, I A, LV.II1, 234. 

(13) Balera Plates, El, X, 76. 

(14) “In the year 993 V.S., on the 16th day of bright fortnight of Ashadha, 
being a Tuesday, in the nakahatra of Asvini, in the liujna of Leo, at twelve o’clock 
in the night, in the twenty-first year from his birth, Muiaraja was crowned a king.” 
(PCT, 23, PCJ, 16) Only in two manuscripts out of ten consulted by Jina Vijaya 
Muni, Miilaraja’s year of coronation was given as V.S. 998 without any other details. 
Curiously enough, it is found in his edition (PCJ, 19) that Muiaraja reigned 55 years 
from V.S. 998. As no variations are given, it is to be assumed that the editor came 
across this statement in all the manuscripts he consulted, excepting the two which 
he specifically mentions. I, however, am unable to reconcile this statement (of PCJ, 
19) with that given in the preeeeding page (PCJ, 16), and have taken as authoritative 
the first statement. 

(15) PCT (p. 291 gives V.S. 1050 and 1055 as the years which marked the 
accession and the end of the reign of Chamundaraja, and then states that he reigned 
for 13 years and was succeeded by Vallabha in V.S. 1065. Here Tawney was follow¬ 
ing Ramachandra Dinanatha’s printed text. In PCJ we find that excepting three 
manuscripts consulted by Ramachandra Dinanatha, and one Poona MS., all the 
other MSS. state that Chamundaraja ascended the throne in V.S. 1C53, and reigned 
for 13 years. But the details of the date of Chamundaraja’s accession are found 
only in the MSS. of Ramachandra Dinanatha and the Poona MS., which I believe 
were the earlier ones, or at least faithful copies from the earlier MSS., whereas the 
others, which omit the details were modified versions of the original of PC, when 
the copyists found out the errors of Merutunga. 

(16) To be absolutely correct, GS assigns him a reign of 5 months and 29 days. 

(17) Peterson MSS. , 1884, p. 65; Bhandarlcar MSS., 1882-83, p. 45 Klatt’s List, 

IA, XI, 248; ///<?, XI, 779-81. (18) I A, VI, 193 ; JBBRAS, XX, 49. (19) 

Palanpur Inscription, El, XXI, 171. 

(20) Nausari Grant, JBBRAS, XXVI, 252. The date of Kama's accessison is 
given in PC (PCJ, 53-4, PCT, 78-9) as Monday, the 7th day of the black fortnight 
of Chaitra, in the nalcshatra of Hasta, in the lagna of Pisces, in the year V.S. 1120. 
According to K. N. Dikshit, this works out regularly only for Saturday, 12th March, 
1065 (Southern V.S. 1121). (ET, XXI, 171-2). See also Sewell (op. cit.) There is 
hardly any reason, therefore, to prefer PC, to Bhi, which gives V.S. 1130 as the 
last year of Bhlma’s and the first year of Kama's reign. (21) El, I, 316. 

(22) The earliest inscription of Siddharaja's reign is the Ladol inscription dated 
V.S. 1156. (Journal of Oriental Institute (Baroda) II, 1953, 368. Atru Stone pillar 
inscription dated Sam. 14 does not belong to Siddharaja. (Bhaudarkar's Liat, no. 
554, p. 78). 

(23) Catalogue of MSS. Pattan Bhandars , p. 203, no. 334. 

(24) El, XI, 32-3. The date V.S. 1202 in the Dohad Inscription (IA, XX, 158), 
should be taken to refer to the reign of Kumarapala (Buhler, lA, XX, 161) The 
Mangrol inscription of Kumarapala is also dated V.S. 1202. {Bh. Ins., 158) 

(25) A verse from Hemachandra’s Mah&viraeharita was probably responsible for 
the mistakes of later writers. (See above Chapter on Kumarapala, ref. n. 27). After 
the discovery of the Bali inscription of Siddharaja dated V.S. 1200, Dr. D. C. 
Ganguly wrote : “The Bali stone inscription (ET, XI, 32) records that Jayasimha 
was ruling in Sam, 1200. It is obvious from this that Merutuftga was wrong in 
fixing Sam. 1199 as the date of the death of Jayasiniha. This leaves no ground for 
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doubt that the latter portion of the Dohad inscription, containing the date Sam. 1202, 
was issued during the reign of Jayasimha/’ Dr. Ganguly therefore concluded that 
Kumarapala must have ascended the throne in V.S. 1202, which is the earliest known 
recorded date of his reign. (Mangrol Ins.) Regarding the later part of the Dohad 
inspription, the grounds on which Biihler ascribed it to Kumarapala’s reign seems to 
be still valid. Only Biihler was misled by Merutuhga and other Chroniclers to 
assume that Kumarapala ascended the throne in V.S. 1199, which the Bali inscription 
proves to be wrong. The testimony of Hemachandra is conclusive, until lie can be 
proved to be wrong by some fresh cpigraphical evidence. Hemachandra in Mahan- 
racharita , (XTI, V. 45) definitely states that Kumarapala would be crowned king 
after the expiry of 1669 years from Vikrama. Evidently like other Svetiunbaras, he 
put the Nirrftna of Mahavira 470 years before the Vikrama year, so that 1669 years 
after Nirvana is equal to V.S. 1199, After V.S. 1199, can only mean in the present 
context, V.S. 1200. Merutunga, also quoted another prophecy to the same effect : 

“When a thousand years are fulfilled, and a hundred 
and ninety-nine 

There shall be a king, Kumarapala by name, like thee, 
O Vikramaditya. 

(PCT, 12, 118; PCJ, 8, 78) Apparently the real significance of the verse was lost 
on Merutunga, for he states that Kumiirapala was crowned in V.S. 1199, on the 
second day of the dark fortnight of Karttika, on a Sunday, in the nahshatm of Hasta. 
(PCT, 118, PCJ, 78). 

(26) El, XI, 47. (27) Catalogue of MSS. in Patton Bhandan , p. 105, no. 149. 

(28) Udayapur Stone Inscription, IA, XVIII, 344. (29) Bhandarlcar MSS ., 
1882-83, 220. 

(30) This date was not examined by the editor of the Brahmanwada plates. 
(Imp. Ins. from the Baroda, States , T, 71). Sri P. 0. Sen Gupta, who kindly exa¬ 
mined the date for me, tells me that the weekday is wrong, for V.S. 1232, lltli 
Chaitra sudi was a Sunday. If it was a Monday, then the date ought to have been 
12th Chaitra. 

(31) Kiradu Stone Inscription, El, XI, 72. “H. H. Dhruva, in his book ‘Barda 

delegates, etc/ (p. 126) refers to an inscription of 1234, now untraeeable.” (D. B. 
Diskalkar, AIOC, IV, 158) I have not seen the book of Sri Dhruva. Unless this 
inscription, apparently of Bhlma is discovered, the last date of Mularnja II should 
be taken to be V.S. 1235. Sri Diskalkar is of the opinion that Mularaja II reigned 
from V.S. 1232-1234. 

(32) Kadi Grant, IA, VT, 206-8. (33) Kadi Gran/, JA y VI. 208. (34) Ahmeda- 

bad Pillar Inscription, El, V, 102. (35) Kadi Grant, I A, VI, 212. (36) Peterson 
MSS., 1883, App. p. 40, no. 62. (37) Catalogue of MSS. Pot tan Bhandan, p. 14, 

no. 15. 

(38) PO, III, 21. A MS. of Abhidhanachintdmani is said to have been copied 
in the reign of Arjunadeva in V.S. 1337. (Catalogue of MSS. Patton Bhandars, 
p. 74, no. 111). But this date must be wrong—may bo a printing mistake—for an 
inscription of Sarangadeva is dated V.S. 1332. (Khokhra Stone Inscription, I A, 
XXI, 276). (39) Ibid. (40) PO, III, 69. 

(41) Can it be a mistake or copyists error for 1353 ? Merutunga was a contem¬ 
porary of Karna, and it is most, unlikely that he should commit such a palpable error. 

(42) The unit figure of the given year in the Mangrol inscription (PO, III, 73) 
is missing, but the weekday given corresponds to V.S. 1353. As the Muralidhar 
Temple Inscription of Karna’s reign (Buddhiprdkas , 1910) is dated V.S. 1354, the 
proposed date of the Mangrol inscription is not at all improbable. 
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* The meanings of words followed with an asterisk are from the glossary of the LP. 
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(130) 1A, XIII, 69. (131) Hultzsch who edited the inscription translated the 

passage as follows : ‘‘And money is to be given (to the grantees) in three portions ; 
first in Bhadrapada, secondly in Kfirttika, and thirdly in Magha.” (132) LP, 10. 
(133) LP, 16. (134) El, XV, 137. (136) LP. 23. (136) LP, 25. (137) Gautama , 

X, 25 ; Apastamba , II, 26. 9 ; Vasishtha , XIX, 37. (138) LP, 14. 

(139) PO, III, 69. Another instance of the villagers' being made responsible 

for the theft committed within their villages is found in the post script of a Kadi 
grant of Bhlma (no. 10 1A, VI, 208) which states that the possessors of ( satka- 

bhokta) two villages are responsible for the robberies committed within their 
boundaries. As these provisions are specially mentioned it is to be presumed that 
such arrangements were exceptions and not the rule. Probably these were punitive 

measures. 

(140) PCT, 84. (141) M ohard japardj a ya , ix. (142) tiakuntalam, Act, VI. 

(143) Fleet: Belgamve Inscription of Vinayaditya, 7.4, XIX, 145. (144) ET, XX, 

64. (145) IA, VI, 200, 201. LP, 35. (146) LP, 35. (147) P. V. Kane: History 

of Dharmasdstra , Vol. IT, pt. ii, 865. 

(148) Gautama , X, 43-45 ; Vaibhtha, III, 13-14 ; Manu, VIII, 35-39 ; 

Ydjnavalkya , II, 34-35 ; Narada , VII, 6-7. The subject has been discussed in detail 
by U. C. Ghoshal, op. cit. 118-122 and Kane op. cit. Ill, 176. 

(149) Biihler, El, I, 75, f.n. ; Ghoshal op. cit, 237. They are supported by 

Manu , VII, 118. (150) El, T, 88 ; CIT, III, 171. (151) CIT, III, 189, f.n. 4. 

(152) Jolly : Hindu Laws and Customs, 268, 270. (153) El, IX, 47, f.n. 1. 

(154) U. 0. Ghoshal, op. cit. 220. Unfortunately Dr. Ghoshal has not given 
the exact reference to the inscription of Nepal which formed the basis of his 
contention, but there is hardly any doubt that he is referring to the Inscription 
du Yag Bahai of Sivadcva (S. Levy, Le Nepal , III, 138), which states as follows : 
chau ra-paradara-hatyasambandh adi-parlch-aparddhadcarinam kartra mat ram rujakuld. 
Tad-griha-kshctra-kalalr-adi-sarra-drary-arya-saiighasy-ety-anena-cha sampannah. This 
was translated by Levy as follows : “En cas de vol, d’adultere, de meurtre, de 
complicate, etc., les cinq crimes capitaux, le personne seul de delinquent reviendra 
aux fonctionnaires royaux ; sa maison, ses champs, ses femmes, tous ses biens enfin 
reviendront au venerable clerge”. (Ibid, 144). Thus we see that only tho body 
of tho guilty person (Sarira matram : la personne seule) will belong to tho king and 
tho property of the criminal to the donee, in other words the king did not abdicate 
his criminal jurisdiction of inflicting corporal punishment, though he gave up his 
right to collect the fines. 

(155) Ghoshal op. cit., 260. (156) ibid, 256. (157) El, III, 263. This inscription 

also gives the donee the right to enjoy aputrika-drarya. (158) Ghoshal op. cit, 256. 
(159) T.P. Taswell-Langmead : English Constitutional History , (9th Ed.) 322. (160) El, 
I, 271-287. 

(161) ‘ Ch&turjatakapdddndm yah 8ammilitapottakr ’. (v. 63) are the actual words 
used in the Cintra-/J?^asft, which Buhler tentatively explained as ‘treasury’ (EJ, 
X, 278, f.n. 44). The same word occurs in the LP(25) which its learned editor translates 
as ‘government money bag.’ I do not know if the editor derives this meaning from 
any Old Gujrati word but ‘ Bhandan-Norasimhrnya potake', (LP, 25) is 1 believe better 
translated as ‘into the treasury of which Bhan<liu’i Narasimha was in charge*. 
Incidentally, it may be observed, that small coincidences like this in the use of 
archaic words common to both inscriptions and LP, help to establish its genuineness 
as a collection of contemporary documents. The two documents in LP where potalm 
has been used, are dated V.8. 1288. Erratum : For Chaturjataka read Chaturjataka. 

(162) Ghoshal, op. cit., 244. (163) ibid, 42. (164) ibid, 65. 
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(166) Artha&astra , 1, 13 ; II, 15. Manu y VII, 127, 128. In his commentary 
on Manu , VII, 128, Kullukabhatta includes the agriculturists also as liable to pay 
kata , which he explains as paddy, and ashtabhoga et cetera. 

(166) Altekar : History of the lidshirakutas , 215. According to Manu (VII, 130, 
131) the king might take the sixth part of trees, meat, honey, clarified butter, 
perfumes, (medical) herbs, substances used lor flavouring food, flowers, roots, fruit, 
pot-herbs grass, (objects) made of cane, skins, earthen vessels and all (articles) 
made of stone. (167) PCJ, 53. 

(168) In Kayadra and Abu inscriptions of Dharavarsha (I A, LVI, 51) he is 

referrod to as Mahumundahsrara .and in Abu Inscription (II) of V.S. 1265 (/A, XXI, 
221) he is referred to as Mandalika. Mahdmandalika has been used in another 
inscription, 1A, XLI, 202-3. 

(169) Of the four known inscriptions of Chahamana Alhana of Nadol (El, XI, 

43 ; IX, 63, 66 ; JASB, 1916, 101) only the first gives the name of his suzerain. 
In all the inscriptions however, Alhana assumed the modest title of Maharaja which 
shows that he never declared his independence. Of the eleven known inscriptions 
of Alhana's son Kelhana dated between V.S. 1220-1249 the one dated V.S. 1228 

(El, XI, 47-8) mentions the name of Kumarapala. Again, of the ten known inscrip¬ 
tions of Dharavarsha dated between V.S. 1220-1276 only the one dated V.S. 1265 
mentions the name of Bhima (IA. XI, 220). Two inscriptions, in one of which 
Dharavarsha is called ‘ Mali nr a jfidh irdj a-Muh am a ndale* vara* (TA, LIV(1924), 51) and 
in the other simply as Mahdmandalesrara (IA, LVI, 51), do not state the name of 
his overlord but the use of the title of Mahdmandale&vara , proves his feudatory 

status. In the inscription in which Bhima II is mentioned, Dharavarsha is called a 
Mandalika. (IA, XI, 220). 

(170) PO, 1, 47. (171) DV, XVT, vv. 61-2. 


CHAPTER XIV 
Ecanomie Life 

(1) Tnzjryntu-l Amsar iru Tajriyatu-1 Asar by ‘Abdullah Wassaf, E & D, III, 31. 
(2) DV, XJX. v. 37. (3) Pamaddu, pmldbhydm dhanya-mardunam, DN, VI, 40. 
(4) DN, VI, 32. (5) E & D, III, 31. (6) I)V, XV, v. 49 ; XVIII, v. 30 ; III, v. 5. 
(7) DN, I, 52 ; DN, III, 50. (8) DV, III, vv. 4-5 ; DN, V, 7. (9) Periplus of the 
Erythraean Sea (Tr. by W. H. Schoff), 39. (10) E & D, I, 85. (11) DN, I, 21. 

(12) DN, II, 110. (13) DN, I, 28, 79 ; II, 82. (14) DN, I, 117. (15) Periplus , 38. 

(16) Marco Polo , (Tr. by A Ricci, Ed. by and with an Introduction by Sir Denison 

Rcss.) (1931) p. 332. (17) The deJi word for cotton tree was kardinl (DN, II, 18) 

(18) Mateo Polo 9 332. (19) DN, I, 89. The same word also meant thorn apple. 

(20) Peri phis, 39. (21) All the vegetables mentioned in DN are common to-day. 

(22) ‘ Ain-i-Akbari , II, 257 (2nd. Ed.). (23) DN, I, 15, 12 ; III, 7 ; VI, 48. 
(24) Periplus, 39. (25) Marco Polo, 334. 

(26) Delation de Voyages at Textes Geographiqves , Arabes, Persons et Turks , 
Ttelatifs a VExtreme-Orient du VIlie au XV11 le Sicd.es y Tr. into French by 

0. Ferrand, p. 394-5. 

(.27) PCT, 70 ; DV, ITT, v. 9. (28) DN, V, 16. (29) DN, IV, 45. (30) DN, 
VI, 51, II, 65. 

(31) in his article on Sugar Industry in Ancient India, Sri Jogesh Chandra Roy 
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(Money), 98. (70) DV, XVII, vv. 94, 80-1. (71) I>V, XVII, vv. 79 & 84. (72) DV, 
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on paddy lent was one and a half times, that is for I md. of paddy, the debtor could 
be made to pay 1£ mds. 

(122) Quoted by Kane, op. cit., 441. (123) ibid. 431. (124) LP, 55. (125) LP, 

55-6. 
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(30) Sarvadarianasahgraha : Tr. by Cowell and Gough, 103-11. An excellent 
summary is given by Kao, op. cit., 21-3. 

(31) Hemachandra seems to have meant this sect whose manners he criticised in 
Trishashtisaldicdpurushacharita , (Eng. tr. Ill, 88). 

(32) IA, XT, 220. Dr. Sankalia is of the opinion that the Chapaliyas belonged to 
a different sect undor Niitana Matha. (H. D. Sankalia : Archaeology of Gujrat , 225). 
But I think that in view of the building activities of Kcdararasi and his sister, Nutana 
did not signify a proper name, but was intended as an adjective, meaning a new 
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(33) Utpala’s commentary on Brihat Smith ita, LIX, v. 19. Quoted by Dr. J. N. 
Banerjea ; The Development of Hindu Iconography , 249-50, f.n. 

(34) Quoted by T. N. Gopinatha Kao, op. cit., II, i, 29. 

(35) »S. M. H. Nainar : Arab Geographers' Knowledge of Southern India , 128. 

(36) DV, XV, v. 119. Sarasrati-Purdna, XVI, v. 162. “At present there stands 

the Darga of Syed Hossain.” S. Bannerji ; The Sahasralinga Lake, 7//Y7, III, (1939), 
491. (37) WZKM, 111, 9, v. 29. (38) 1A, XLI, (1912), 20. (39) IA, X, 158. 
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called after his father Valla.*’ Buhler and Ojha : Srldhara’s Devapattana-protof,/, ET, 
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“a temple of Rohinlsvami containing the images of Kesava and others”. (Sankalia, 
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ndmnd and Kesvadayali are missing. 

(41) Sankalia op. cit., 149, 229, 154 5. (42) DV, VIII, vv. 4.2-44. See also v. 50. 

(43) For Avataras of Vishnu, Sankalia, op. cit., 148-54. “Vadnagar possess 
several sculptures lying in the Sitala Mata temple compound and the Ajapala or Ajaya- 
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avataras of Vishnu, including the Buddha.” (ARAB, 1935-36, p. 11). 

(44) DV, III, v. 7. It is needless to explain that Hemachandra could not have 
meant Jayadeva the author of the GUa-Gorinda , for the work was most probably written 
after Hemachandra’s death. 

(45) DV, III, v. 7. Abhayatilaka Gani has explained the nature of the sama and 
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(46) Abhayatilaka Gani states : yato gopigityd gopindm sdhjdd iraksh He an dm 
sfrtndm gdnena hetund hridd krilodbhrdntaih imyachitfaih . (DV, III, v, 7) Abhaya¬ 
tilaka Gani’s explanation of go pi was not entirely unjustified. In a preceding verse 
(DV, III, v. 5) Hemachandra states that the Gopikds used to guard the crops, and 
they beguiled their hours of vigilance by singing, and later milked the cows. Hema¬ 
chandra intended to convey that this song diverted the minds of the students. 
Evidently, Hemachandra was giving the derivations from the root gup. 

(47) TSP, III, 88 (Eng. Tr.) (48) M. R. Majumdar : The Gujrati School of Paint¬ 
ing and Some Newly Discovered Vaishnava Miniatures , J l SO A , X, 1-31. (49) Dr. S. 

K. De : Early History Of The Vaishnava Faith And Movement In Bengal , 10. 
(50) CII, Ill, 81. (51) Architectural Antiquities of Western India , IX,—‘ Architectural 

Antiquities of Northern Gujrat , 88-9. (52) Dr. J. N. Banerjea : Surya, JISOA, XVI, 

(1948), 79. (52a) F. W. Hall : JASB, XXI, 112, f.n. (53) Ganesa Inscription V.S. 

1291, ABOllI\ IX, 179. (54) ARAB, 1935-6, p. 12. (55) Buddhiprakas , 1910, 77. 

(56) Sankalia, op. cit., 214. (57) PO., I, no. 4, p. 38; Rao op. cit., I. i, 265. (58) J. 

N. Banerjea: Surya, op. cit., 87-8. (59) Burgess op. cit. 88-9. (60) DV, VII, v. 43. 
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(68) Rajaiekhara : PrabandhakoSa, ‘Hema Suri-prabandha 47. Jayasiiiilia Suri : 
Kumdrapdlabhuyalacharitra , VII, vv. 609-10. Tho verse is : 

8anti Kantheivari-mukhyd devattis-tava got rajOh 
tdsdm pujdkrile rdjan 8aptam yddi-dwa-1 raye 
ajdh katani saptdshta nava sairabhakd api 
sapt-duhta-nai'a-sankhydfcd vitiryante'nu vaUaram 
Jina-mandana merely paraphrases this verso in prose. ( Kumdrapdlaprabandha, 61.) 

To those who are not conversant with the worship of Durga, the number of 
animals said to be slaughtered by the Chroniclers may appear to be grossly exaggerated. 
Hence it may be stated here that even a few years ago 3000 goats used to be sacrificed 
in one day in the Kali temple at Meher, a well known village in East Bengal. Svami 
Durgachaitanya Bharat! in his work Samddhdn (Bengali) writing on the worship of 
Durga, both inside and outside Bengal, states that at Kathmandu a stream of blood 
of the sluaghtered animals Hows on the Mahd-Nurami day, and he guesseB that the 
total number of animals sacrificed at Kathmundu during the three days would be 
about one lakh. ( Samddhdn , 99). Hence I do not think that the Gujarat Chroniclers 
were in any way exaggerating the number of animals sacrificed to Kanthesvari. 

(69) Al-Beruni (Tr. Sachau), I, 120. (70) PCT, 19; PCJ, 13. PCT, *21; PCJ, 15. 

(71) DV, XX, v. 27. (72) DV, III, v. 6. 

(73) Practically more than half of the third canto of Dvydsraya is a description 
of the autumn when Mulariija was making preparations for advancing against 
Graharipu. As Hemachandra describes the seasons including autumn in a later canto 
of Dvydkraya , the great interest both he and his commentator takes in describing the 
autumn, leaves one hardly in any doubt that it was the most important season of tho 
year. The reason is not far to seek; Abhayatilaka Gani says : Saradi hi karshalcandm 
dhdnydni nishpadyante, and adds that from this paddy the farmers used to pay their 
revenue. (DV, Vol, I, p. 210). Hence both the cultivators and the landlords were 
well off. To this annual economic prosperity was added the further attraction of the 
coming new year which begun in Karttika. 

(74) The verse quoted by Abhayatilaka Gani is from Markaiuleya-Purdna v. 11, 
Gh. 92. (B.I. Ed. p. 481). 
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animal sacrifice during navdha , while the other chroniclers do so while describing the 
worship of Kanthesvari. Moreover it is clear that navdha (DV, III, v. 6) worship 
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lasted for nine days beginning from the 1st day of the bright half of Alvina, while 
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(76) DV, III, v. 39. (77) DV, III, v. 8. (78) TSP, (Eng. Tr.), I, 343. (79) DV, 
II, v. 106. (80) I)N, III, 43. Kamos atm , 1, iv, 43. (Chowkhamba Ed. p. 64). 
(81) PCT, 111; PCJ, 73. (82) Quoted by P. K. Gode : Koine Notes On The History 

Of Divali Festival, ABORI, XXVI, 237. 

(83) Santimoy Bannerjee ; The Sahasralinga Lake, 1HC, Ill, 493. (84) Hema- 

chandra states that Mularaja worshipped Mahalakshmi before he left for his campaign 
(DV, III, v. 65). Hemacliandra also devotes practically the whole of the 10th canto 
of the Dvydsraya to a description of Lakshmi’s worship by Kama I to receive the 
blessings of a son. It is clear therefore that the worship of Lakshmi and Mahalakshmi 
was popular during Hcmachandra’s time. (85) Al-Beruni , If, 182. 

(86) h renj ah - ch i ray u h kvsalam stalkary ark siddhimetu cha 

put rebhi/as-cha snuskdndm ch-ety-uchur-Baltmahc siriyah 
The details are given by Abhayatilaka Gani. (DV, III, v. 32) Vol. I, p. 230-1. 

According to Forbes, during his time, that is during the last century, Bali’s day 
was observed on the “fifteenth of the light half of the month of Sravan which was 

also called the Narali Purnima or Cocoanut day.” {lids Maid , 11, 325) Dr. Sankalia 

does not state specifically about the Bali Puja but states that divali was observed 
then as now on the last day of Asvina and the first day of Karttika. Dr. Sankalia 
then proceeds to observe that at present divali consists of (1) the worship of wealth, 
(2) the celebration of Vishnu’s victory over Naraka, a demon, (3) Lakshmi worship, 

(4) the celebration of Vishnu’s victory over Bali, and (5) the expression of sisterly 

and brotherly affection. Dr. Sankalia observes, without giving any specific detail, that 
some of these features “seem to be of a later growth brought about by subsequent 
contact with Deccan.” (Sankalia. op. cit., 241.) To this it may be pointed out that 
worship of the goddess of wealth and of Lakshmi (they are almost certainly identical) 
was prevalent in Gujarat during the Chaulukya period, (See above r.n. 84) only we 
do not know definitely whether the worship of Lakshmi formed a part of the divali 
celebrations, though as we have said Siddharaja might have introduced it from Kolha¬ 
pur. But from the garbled version of al-Beruni it is apparent that the worship of 
Lakshmi was known in northern India during the 11th century A.I). Of the other 
parts of the festival celebrated in Gujarat, as stated by Dr. Sankalia, the celebration 
of Vishnu’s victory over Bali was celebrated in Gujarat as has been shown above. 
As for “the expression of sisterly and brotherly affection shown during divali in 

modern Gujrat,” it may be pointed out here that in the commentary on the verse of 
Dvydsraya where the the word Balimaha is used (DV, III, v. 32) Abhayatilaka Gani 
says ; ‘ bhaginy-ddistrih yranamanlV to indicate a part of the ritual which took place 

on the Balimaha day. This indicates separate ceremony like the Bhdu-brja day which 
according to P. K. Gode (History of Divali , ABOItl, XXVI, 238) is even to-day 
observed by the Gosavis on Karttika Suddha dvitiyfi, i.e. on the day following the 
Divali, which as we have seen was the Day of Bali’s festival in Gujarat during our 
period. This Bhdu-bija festival is concerned at present with sisters who feed their 
brothers on that day. It is called yamadvitiya in Sanskrit, and Hemadri 

describes it in detail in the Vrata-khanda of his Chatur varga-C hintdmani 

where he quotes an extract from the Bhavishyottara-p u ran a, (Chatur varga-C hintdmani, 
Vratakhanda , VI, B. I. Ed. p. 384-6) a work from which Abhayatilaka Gani has 

quoted. It may therefore be reasonably expected that the Yamadvitiya as described 
in the Bhavishyottara-purdna was observed in Gujarat. Hence the only difference 
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between the ancient and modern festival of divitli seems to Jie in the celebration of 
Vishnu's victory over Naraka, which is celebrated now, but there is no evidence 
to show that it was observed in ancient or mediaeval Gujrat. 

(87) Vindyaka-Skanda-guro punyaih Phfdguna-Chmt rayoh 

Brdhmana-Kshatra- rii-Sudraih prekshyase grishma-dolayo/j DV, V, v. 141. 

(88) Hemachandra in his DesindmamdlCi mentions a festival cubed Phayyu which 
might have had some connection with Dolu , but as Hemachandra has not given any 
such indication, Phayyu is described elsewhere. 

(89) Dliar -Prasasti of Arjunavarman, or Par ijd turnuhjari-ndlikd by Aladana, El, 

VIII, 96. (90) DV, XX, v. 6. (91) Al-Beruui , 11, 179-80; lidmasulra , I, iv, 43. 
Chowkhamba Ed. p. 54. (92) This festival continued at least till the time of Forbes. 

It as II, 319. 

(93) Forbes described a festival held on the 15th day of Sravana which he called 
‘Bulev’ or ‘Bulec’s day,' and described it as the anniversary of the fight between 
Vishnu and Viimana. (lids Mold, II, 325). 

(94) AI-Beruni, II, 176, 179. (95) El, I, 279. (96) Al-Berum , II, 184. (97) ibid, 

180. (98) DV, III, v. 17. (99) TSP (Eng. Tr.) 1, 181. (100) DV, III, v. 35. 
(101) Al Beruni , II, 177. (102) Pillar Edict No. 5. (103) DV, Vo!. II, p. 307 Com¬ 

mentary on verse no. 69, Canto, XVI. (104) Karamdanda Inscription of Kumaragupta, 
El, X, 70. (105) Bharath/a- F id yd, (Hindi-Gujrati), I, 73. (106) Bhandarkar MSS. 

1882 83, p. 45; Peterson MSS . 1884, p. 65; Klatt’s List, IA, XT, 248; Dasaratha 
Sarma : The Kharatara-gachchha Paltavali compiled by Jinapala, IIIQ, XI, 779. 

(107) sa sadhun-ayajat-tatt,ram jdndnas-tat-prajdnafah 
apavadishta ch-aikdntam samayachchhata suddhatum 

DV, VII, v. 64. 

(108) El, VI, 285. (109) El, XXII, 64. ((110) Klatt’s List,, IA, XI, 248; 

Kielhorn, El, IX, 149. (Ill) Peterson MSS., 1887, p. 274. Ibid, 1886-92, p. ex. 

(112) Prabhdvakacharita relies exclusively on the MudrUa-Kumudachundra for the 
description of this incident, and indeed summarises the drama faithfully. The verses 
beginning with the following words are common to both the works : 

1. Harhho Sre.tapatd kimesha MK, Act, T, p. 8; Pch, XXI, v. 92. 

2. Kah kanthiravakanfhakesara MK, Act, T, p. 8; Pch, XXI, v. 94. 

3. Dantandm malamandali AIK, Act, 11T, p. 27; Pch. XXI, v. 166. 

4. Vimriia vimrMmbhobhih : AIK, Act, III, p. 28 : Pch. XXI, v. 168. 

5. Ndrindm vidaghdti MK, Act, V, p. 45; Pch, XXI, v. 207. 

also copied by Merutunga, PCJ, 68. 

The drama Mudrita-Kumudachandra is entirely concerned with the debate. The 
Prabhdvakacharita describes the debate in Canto XXI, vv. 81-251. Merutunga 
describes this debate in the Prabandhachintdmani , (PCI 1 , 97-103; PCJ, 66-8). 

(113) Prabhdvakacharita , XXI, v. 195. (114) The celebrated verse which lent the 

drama Mudrita-Kumudachandra its name and has been quoted in the Prahhdval'avharPa 
and Prabandhachintdmani is as follows : 

ittham varnayato nab ha-8 tar a yaso jdtam sm ri t.e. r-gocharam tady-asmin - 
dsrayate Sasi ma&ahatdm-dydnti yatr-ddrayah 
khadyota-dyutim-dtanoli Sa vita prn-ornandb h-alaya-chehhdydm - 
bhramardyate narapate ! rdchas-lato mudritah 
MK, Act, V, p. 45. Pch, XXI, v. 209; PCJ, 68, v. 159. 

This verse has been translated by Tawney as follows ; 

The Sun sheds in it the lights of a firefly, the moon repairs to the shade 
Of an old spider’s hole, and the mountains are in it but gnats, 

While describing the heaven in these words, thy glory came to my recollection 
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That buzzes in it like a humble bee, henceforth my words are sealed up. 

All the three authorities that have been quoted above refer to this unlucky verse 
uttered by a too courtier like monk to propitiate the king as the beginning of the 
monk’s downfall. 

It should be noted here that Tawney read the name of the Svetambara scholar as 
Srideva from Kamachandra Dinanatha’s edition of the 1 > nib and hach intCim ani. But the 
majority of manuscripts consulted by Jinavijaya Muni has Devaehandra, the drama 
Mudrita-Kumudachandra and the Prabhavakucharita has Devaehandra. Hence the 
identification of the opponent of Kumudachandra leaves no doubt ; he was Devaehandra 
the preceptor of Hemachandra. 

(115) Strange as it may seem, all the three authors state that the debate was 
decided by the ignorance of Kumudachandra of the use of a word which is expressed 
by two authors in the same verse : 

kotdkotih kotikotih kolikoti riti tray ah 
sabduh sddhutoyd himta sammalah Pdnincrabhi 
MK, Act V, p. 47; Pch, XXI. v. 234. Merutuiiga does not quote the verse but states 
that the defeat of Kumudachandra was due to his ignorance of this usage sanctioned 
by Panini. (PCJ, 68; PCT, 103). (116) DV, XV, vv. 60-96. 

(117) The complete verse as given by three authors namely Merutuiiga, Jayasiiiiha 
Suri, and Jina-mandana consists of two more lines : 

yat.ra tatra samaye yathd tathd yo'si su*syabhidaya. yaya tayd 
vUa-dosha-kalushah 8a ehedbhacdne.ka era bhagavan namostu te 
These two lines which come before those already quoted are found in Hemachandra's 
Mahucnmvdmislotram (No. 2, Knryamala , Saptama Guchchha f p. 107, v. 31) and is 
also quoted in Prabhurakacharita , XXII, v. 347, For the complete verse see PCJ, p. 
85, vv. 187-88; KBCH, Canto V, vv. 51-52; Kumdrapdlaprabandha, p. 45. Tawney 
translates the verse thuB : (PCT, 131) 

At whatever time, under whatever condition 
Whoever thou art, by whatever name known, 

If thou art that one free from the stain of sin, 

That only one,—honour to thee, 0 adorable being ! 

Whether he be Brahma or Vishnu or Siva, honour to that being 
In whom passion, and the other feelings that produce the germination 

of tho seed of birth, are extinguished ! 

(118) 0 ! thou, Arhan (Jinesvara), thou art the Isa (Mahesvara), thou art the 
Vishnu, thou art the Aja (the creator, Brahma). DV, I, v. 79. 

(119) Kumdrapdlaprabandha , 49. (120) Thucydides : The History Of The Pelopon¬ 
nesian War, (Everyman’s Ed.), 14-5. (121) Bh. Ins., 205. The inscription is not dated. 

(122) ibid, 172; El, XI, 44. (123) I)V, XX, v, 27. (124) DV, XX, vv. 27-37. (125) 

Mahdriracharita , vv. 65-74. (126) PCJ, 82, POT , 125. Prabhdvakacharita f XXII, vv. 

174 183. Kumdrapdlaprabandha , 46. Amiga was the ancestor of Somesvara, the author 
of the Kirtilcaumvdi (See Surathotsaea, XV). 

(127) Hoerale : The Pattavalis of Upakesa-gachehha, 1A, XIX, 234. (128) El, XI, 

54. (129) DV, XX, vv 98-100. (130) Mahdviracharita, v. 91. (131) Mahdviracharita , 

v. 75. (132) Buhler : Life, of Hemachandra , 45. 

(133) Prabhdvakarharita , XXII, vv. 603-609 for Kumaravihara; v. 701 for 32 
temples for the sins of teeth; v. 688 for the temple of Tihunapfila; vv. 722-26 for an 
account of the temples of Satrunjaya. 

(134) PCT, 143; PCJ, 91. (135) KBCH, VII, vv. 587-603. Kumdrapdlaprabandha , 
60. Both the authors give the name of the offending merchant as Mahesvara. 

(136) PCT, 133 : PCJ, 86. PCT, 143 : PCJ, 91. PCT, 146 : PCJ, 93. (137) 
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Biihler : Life of Hemachandra , 46. (138) PCT, 151; PCJ, 96. (139) Girnar Inscrip¬ 
tions : ARBP, 283-302. (140) El, VIII, 200-229, The name of Suhadadevi occurs in 

the last inscription (No XXXII, Dt. V.S. 1287). (141) Cousens; Somanatha, 73. 

Sankalia, op. cit., 107. (142) C. D. Dalai : V asantavildsa, Introduction, xvi. No basis 
for his calculation was given by the editor (Dalai) and I have been unable to find any. 
(143) Naranarayanananda, XVI, 37. (144) VTP, vv. 45-69. 

(145) The reference to the building of pausadha-Sdlds shows that the pausadha vow 
was observed. Hemachandra in the TSP (I, 208) states : “The posadhavrata is tho 
observance of the Chaturtha fast ct cetera on the four moon days in the month.” Tho 
translator H. M. Johnson points out that the four moon days are the 8th, the 14th, 
the full moon and the day before the new moon. (Hemachandra, YogaSdstra , 3.85) 
It may be remembered that two inscriptions record the prohibition of the slaughter 
of animals on the 11th, 14th, and 15th, day of each month, and the 8th, 11th, and 
the 14th day of each month. (Bh. Ins., 172, 205). These days might have been the 
ones on which Posadhavrata was observed. 

(146) SKK, vv. 157-176. (147) Biihler : Arisimha , Sitzungberichte, Bd. CXIX, 

(1889). (148) EC, VII, Bh. 4, p. 6. See also Sh. 39 dated 1122 A.I), and Sh. 56 dated 
A.D. 1125. (149) A. S. Altekar : liCushtrakvlas and Their Times , 316. (150) Prakrit 

Thvydhaya p. 600 (2nd Ed.). (151) See above, Chapter X, reference no. 32. (152) SS, 

T, v. 44. (153) Though we shall see later that Vastupala at least once worshipped 

Siva. Hence probably the epithet. (154) SS, VIII, v. 46. (155) Mahdvirncharita, 

v. 76. (156) Biihler : Life of Hemachandra , 45. (157) El, XI, 51. (158) El, VIII, 

200 (Ins. no. 2). (159) IA, XI, 337. (160) P. K. Code, ABORI, XXVI, 226. (161) 

Margaret Stevenson : Jama Festirah and Fasts , 875-79. (162) I A, XLT, 20. (163) IA, 

XXXI, 491; SS, XI, v. 6. 

(164) Dr. A. S. Altekar, op cit., 291. Dr. Altekar is of the opinion that the 
word rahgabhoga may refer to periodic celebrations of Pauranic dramas. 

(165) DV, XVI, v. 50. (166) DV, XVII, v. 47. (167) DV, XV, v. 40. (168) TSP 

(Eng. Tr.) II, 272 and f.n. (169) DV, XV, v. 70. (170) pravisya chaitya-garbhc'tha 

gomaydyita-kunkume DV, XV, v. 75. (171) El, VIII, 200 (Ins. no. 2). 

(172) It is generally supposed that the Muslims brought roses with them, hence 
tho taboo on their use in worships. But I have recently read in a Bengali book of 
travels that Kedaranatha is worshipped with roses which grow in that locality pro¬ 
fusely as a wild flower. If this be correct, then it may be that at Kedara, $iva was 
worshipped with roses, and that Tripurantaka, who in his wanderings had visited 
Kedara, learned the custom there. 

(173) Cintra -praSasti, El, I, 285, vv, 52-57. Tlfe verses 52 and 57 seem to be 

slightly contradictory. (174) PCT, 90-1; PCJ, 61-2. (175) Skanda-purdna , Pt. iii 

(Brahmakhanda ), Bk. II, (Dharmaranyakhanda Chs. XXXVI and XXXVII). (176) H. 
P. Sastri : Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. in the A.S. #., VI, p. lvii, MSS. nos. 3121-3123. 

(177) K urn drapdla - ks h mdpdJ -JSj ayapdla-mahl b hu j au 

yah sabhdbhusanam chitram Jainam matam arochayat 
Parsvandthacharitra by Manikyachandra quoted in Peterson MSS. , 1887, p. 161, v. 24., 

(178) ET, II, 421. (179) KK, IX, vv. 70-71. (180) Harshagani, Vastupdlacharita, 

VI, v. 536. (181) Jagaducharita, Til, vv. 28-61. (182) Muhammad ‘Awfi : Jami'ul 
Hikayat, M & D , IT, 163-64. (183) Jagaducharita , VI, v. 64. (184) IA, XI, 241. 
(185) Dr. M. A. Chagtai : Tho Earliest Muslim Inscription In India From Ahmedabad, 
IHC, III. (1939) 647. (186) Al-Beruni, T, 22-23. 
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(1) Sprishtdprishta-nish ed hay a vidh ay-dr ad hi-vc di leant 

pure/smin vdritas-tena t akra-ri kray a-r ip! nr ah . (Kirtikaumudi , IV, v. 17). 

(2) I)N, II, v, 73; III, v. 54. (3) A Iterord of Buddhistic Kingdoms by Fa-Hien, 

Tr. by T. Legge, 43. (4) Narad a, XIII, 36; Brihaspati , XXVI, v. 7. (G. 0. S. 

LXXXV); Jolly. 

(5) Vujfiaralkya, (Vydrahara), v. 123 (Chowkhamba Ed. p. 587). Mitra Milra the 
author of the V ir ami trod ay a flourished much later than our period. He is quoted here 
to show that probably Gujrat was following an interpretation of Yajflavalkya, which 
was later codified. 

(6) Afanu, IX, v. 118. YCijilaralkya , VIII, 117 (p. 576). (7) ibid. (8) LP, 47-49. 

(9) LP, 56. (10) PCT, 155 6; PCJ, 98. Jaina Sahitya Samsodhaka. III, 107. D. B. 

Diskalkar : Some Unpublished Inscriptions of V ashrpdla , ABORT, IX, 174 f.n. 
(11) Jagaducharita III, vv. 19-27. (12) TSP, III, 87-8. (13) Narada, XII, 97 (S.B.E., 

XXXII1), Arthasastra , III, 3. (14) LP, 52. (15) Sir Gurudas Bannerjee : The, Hindu 

haw of Marriage and Sir id ban u (4th Ed.) 189-90; Knne, op. eit., II, 620. (16) LP, 15. 

(17) PCT, 154; PCJ, 98. (18) POT, 184; PCJ, 114. (19) Ferishta (Tr. Briggs), I, 

169-70. 

(20) This statement of Ferishta is unreservedly accepted by Sir W. Haig (CHT, 
III, 38) Dr. Ishwari Prasad has apparently accepted this story as genuine, though he 
finds it “difficult to vouch for its accuracy.” (Ishwari Prasad ; History of Mediaeval 
India , 114). But I>r. Habibulla points out that this story is first related by 1 bn‘ill Asir 
(XT, 77) who himself admits later (p. 79) that his account of India is based on 
hearsay and is unconfirmed. Hence Dr. Habibulla rejects this story as a ‘tainted 
account.’ (A. B. M. Habibulla : The Foundation of Muslim Rule in India , 37, f.n. 1) 
The version of Meruturiga shows that the story of a queen who betrayed the king 
to the Muslims was already current in India by the end of the 13th century, whence 
it probably reached the ears of Ibn'ul Asir, from whom Ferishta copied it. 

(21) lidjatarahginiy IV, vv. 1-40. It may be mentioned here that Durlabha’s 

mother, Anangalekhu, daughter, wife and mother of kings, was caught almost in 

flagrante delect io by her husband who excused her much the samo as Lavanaprasada 

excused his spouse, (ibid, III, vv. 495-592). 

(22) ibid, IV, v. 40. (23) TSP, III, 86-9. (24) Derala f vv. 47-51 (Smriti- 

samurhehayay p. 87). Itajasd suddhate ndri vikalam ya no gachchhatiy Purdsara, VII, 

2. Ydjiiaralkya, I, 72. Vanishtha, XXI, 12. (25) P. V. Kane : History of Dharma- 

sdstraSy I, 121. 

(.26) Al-Beruni’s information, before he came to India, was that a Hindu taken 
away as a slave by the Muslims, after his return is made to fast, then buried in 
stale dung and cow milk for a certain number of days, and on coming out of it is 
made to eat the same stuff. Al-Beruni specifically asked the Brahmins if this account 
was true, and they replied in the negative maintaining that no expiation was possible 
for such an individual. Hence al-Beruni concluded, convinced of the veracity of his 
Brahmins : “And how should that be possible? If a Brahmin eats in the house 
of a iudra for sundry days, he is expelled from his caste and can never regain it.” 
(Al-Beruni Tr. Sachau, II, 163). 

(27) Mohardjapardjayay p. 83. (28) Prakrit D r y dir ay a } VI, v. 38. (29) Al-Beruni 

(Sachau), II, 157. (30) Arthaidstray Adhyakshaprachdra, Ch. XXVTI, (31) Kane : 

History of DharmaSastras , II, i, 180-187. (32) LP, 44-7. (33) Manu } VIII, 145. 
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(34) YdjfUivalkya, XIV, (Ahhyupetyakuirushd), v. 1. (p. 660). (35) Brihaspati , VII, 29, 

(G.O.S. LXXXV, p. 73). Jolly’s Tr. IX, 21 (S.B.E. XXXIII, p. 312 cf. JBOBS VI, 
and VII. (Report of a case regarding the ownership of a slave) (35a) LP, 53-4. 

(36) The phrase used is ‘prishthau has tain ddrupya', which the' editor of the LP 
has taken to mean, ‘making the king give him a warning.’ (LP, 124, glossary) As the 
king is nowhere mentioned in the document the editor's explanation does not seem at 
all likely. It may indicate something like branding. 

(37) Kane : History of Dharmasdstra , IT, 388, III, 615. 

(38) Peterson's MSS., 1884, 26-8. The whole passage is quoted and translated by 
Peterson. (39) Jdgaducharita, VI, vv, 71-90. 

(40) Quoted and Translated by A. Barreidale Keith : History of the Sanskrit 
Literature , 235-6. 

(41) LP, 35, 36, 37. All these documents either record a mortgage or sale of a 
house for which a written document was necessary. 

(42) The actual word used is 1 varandikdrritam’ (LP, 37), which has been trans¬ 
lated by the editor as ‘surrounded by a verandah’ : (LP, glossary, p. 115). But 
according to Hemachandra * varando ’ was a Desi word and meant a ( prdkdra ’, that is a 
compound wall. Similarly in a Jaina canonical work called Nayadhamma-Kahdo , it is 
stated that a palace was provided with vidahhas which is explained in the commentary 
as kapotapfdi or a kind of hole beneath the varandikd : varandikadhorarti svraciiesah. 
Dr. Moti Chandra has explained this as kind of hole beneath the verandah. (Moti 
Chandra : Architectural Data In Jaina Canonical Literature, JBBKAS, XXVI, (1951), 
pt, ii., 179). Jt is however clear that in this case too varandikd means a wall which 
as is stated had holes in the lower part undoubtedly in order that men might spy out¬ 
side. Tlxere can be no conceivable reason for piercing holes through the lower parts of 
a verandah. 

(43) DN, TV, v. 44. (44) LP, 47. 

(45) The exact words are : ‘ pattaSdld-rasarati-samanvitam *. (LP, 37). According 
to the glossary of LP (p. 116) jmttasdld (cf. Gujarati padsed) means ‘the first room in 
the house’. Dr. Moti Chandra thinks that Pattasdld means a dressing room. (JBBRAS, 
XXVI, 182). The word pattasdld occurs in the Mandhata plate of Jayasimha (El, III, 
47) where Kielhorn suggested that pattakdld {pattasdld-]} rah mane hhyo ) where the 
Brahmins probably lived might have been analogous to Brahmapvri. However the 
meaning of pattasdld becomes clear from the following statement in another inscrip¬ 
tion : “To provide for the eight kinds of ceremonies of the god Malliniitha of the 
patta-sdle(ld) which they had made within the precincts of that Santinatha hdsndi .” 
(EC, V, i. Belur, 129, p. 86). From the above it will be clear that pattasdld had a 
religious significance, and I think in the context of the document in the LP it means 
a detached room in which the deity was kept. 

(45a) E & D, I, 87. (46.) Mivat-i-Ahmadi, Tr. by Bird, 103. (47) DN, II, v. 7. 

(48) DN, IV, v. 11. (49) DN, I, v. 129. (50) DN, IT, v. 81 ; V, vv. 2 and 19. 
(51) DN, IV, v. 1. (52) DN, VIIT, v. 22. (53) DN, V, v. 48. (54) Anekdrthasah- 
rjraha, 29. 

(55) DN, VII, v. 44 ; VIII, v. 39. The second act of the A hhijildna-Saleuntalam 
begins with a long complaint from Vidushaka about the forest life in which he grumbles 
about a daily diet of * svlla-wdmsa \ Evidently during the days of Kalidasa, meat 
roasted on a fork or spike was considered a rustic food and not a delicacy. Whether 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

Gujarat Chronicles 

(1) S. N. Das Gupta & S. K. De : History of Sanskrit Literature, I, 472. 

(2) Wiener Zeitsehrift fur die Kunde des Morgenlandes, 11, 14. 

(3) The statement requires some modification. The first three aphorisms of 
the SH are of benedictory nature, and then begins the alphabets. Hemachandra 
most adroitly illustrated the first three aphorisms in the DV. We shall here give 
only one example. The first aphorism of the SH is : Arham and the Laghuvritti 
comments as follows : Arham-ity-etad-akshararh Paraniesvarasya Parameshf-hino 
v dchakam. Mahgal-drtha sdstrasyadau pranidadhmahe. (SH, I. i. 1). And the 
first verse of the DV is : 
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Arham-ity-aksharam Brahma vdchakam Parameshthinah 
Siddha-chakrasya wd-bijam sarcatah pranidadhmahe. {DV, I, 1). 

It may be noted here that Siddha-ehakra here contains a veiled reference to 
Siddharuja, and shows incidentally that Hemachandra began to write the book 
daring his reign. 

(4) For a translation and the importance of this verse see above chapter on 
Kumarapala r.n. 71. 
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Mularaja and Graharipu’s relations, Mularaja’s expedition against Graharipu, the 
battle, Mularaja’s victory, imprisonment of Graharipu, his ultimate release, and 
Mularaja’s triumphal return. Anyone who reads the DV will have the impression 
that Mularaja’s struggle with Graharipu was the central fact of his reign. But no 
other Gujarat Chronicler mentions the name of Graharipu ; they on the other hand 
mention Laksha, who according to Hemachandra, was an ally of Graharipu. 

6. Dasharatha Sarma : Gleanings from the Kharataragachchhapattavali, IHQ, 
XXVI, 228. 

(7) The Surathotsaca was noticed by R. G. Bhandarkar in his ‘ Report on the 
Search jor Sanskrit Manuscripts, 1883-84, pp. 18-22, and the text of the first and 
the last cantos were published in the same book pp. 334-342. The Surathotsava was 
published in the Kavyamala Series (No. 73) in 1902. 

(8) Amarachandra was a prolific writer. Besides the works mentioned above, 
lie also wrote the Jinendracharita (otherwise called the Padmnnandakdvya) the 
Bdlabhdrata and a grammar ( ? ) called the Syddisabdasamvchchaya. RajaSekhara 
attributes to hi pi two works called the Suktdrali and the Kdlakaldpa. In the vritti 
to the KdryakalpalatO three other works by Amarachandra are cited, namely, the 
Chhando-ratnd vali, a work on prosody, the Kdcyakalpalatd-parimala, probably an 
epitome or continuation of the same work, and an independent work on poetics called 
AJahkaraprabodha. (For details see S. K. De, Studies in the Sanskrit Poetics, I, 
210-11, IT, 363-66). 


APPENDIX 

Identification of Barbaraka 

That Jayasiiiiha really defeated someone called Barbaraka is suffi¬ 
ciently proved by his assumption of the binida ' Barbarakajishtjui’, but 
Barbaraka cannot be identified with any certainty. We shall attempt 
to indicate a possible identification, for which we cannot do better, 
than to quote the following notes of Indraji in this connection (BG, I, 
pt. i, p. 174-5, f.n. 1): 

“Regarding!! Barbaraka, Doctor Biihler remarks in Ind. Ant. VI, 
167: ‘The Varvarakas are one of the non-Aryan tribes which are settled 
in great numbers in North Gujarat, Koli, Bhil or Mer.' Siddharaja’s 
contests with the Barbarakas seem to refer to what Tod (Western India, 
173, 195) describes as the inroad of mountaineers and foresters on the 
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plains of Gujarat during the eleventh and the twelfth centuries. To 
attempt to identify Bhut Barbar or Varvar is hazardous. The name 
Barbar is of great age and spread from India to Morocco. Wilson 
(Works, VII, 176) says: ‘The analogy between Barbaras and barbarians 
is not in sound only. In all Sanskrit authorities Barbaras are classed 
with borderers and foreigners and nations not Hindu. According to 
Sir Henry Rawlinson ( Terrier's Caravan Journeys, 223 note) tribes of 
Berbers are found all over the east. ‘Of the age of the words Cannon 
Rawlinson ( Herodotus, IV, 252) writes: Barbar seems to be the local 
name for the early race of Accad. In India Ptolemy (A.D. 150, 
McCrindle’s edn. 146) has a town Barbarei on the Indus and the 
Periplus (A.D. 247, McCrindle’s Edn. 108) has a trade centre Barbarikon 
on the middle mouth of the Indus. Among Indian writings, in the 
Ramayana (Hall in Wilson's works VII, 176 note*) the Barbaras appear 
between the Tukharas and the Kambojas in the north: in the Malm - 
bharata (Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, I 481-2) in one list Var-varas are entered 
between Savaras and Sakas and in another list (Wilson’s Works VII, 176) 
Barbaras come between Kiratas and Siddhas. Finally (As. Res. XV. 47 
footnote) Barbara is the northmost of the seven Konkanas. The names 
Barbarei in Ptolemy and Barbarikon in the Periplus look like some 
local place-name, perhaps Bambhara, altered to a Greek form. The 
Hindu tribe names, from the sameness in sound as well as their position 
on the north-west border of India, suggest the Mongol tribe Juan-Juan 
or Var-Var, known to the Western nations as Avars, who drove the 
little Yuechi out of Balkh in the second half of the fourth century, and 
for about a hundred years, ruled to the north and perhaps also to the 
south of the Hindu Kush. (Specht in Journal Asiatique, 1883 II, 390 410 ; 
Howarth in Jour . R.A.S. XXI, 721-810) It seems probable that some of 
these Var-Vars passed south either before or along with the White Huns 
(A.D. 450-550). Var, under its Mongol plural form, Avarti (Howarth, 
Ditto 722) closely resembles Avartiya one of the two main divisions of 
the Kathis of Kacch (Mr. Erskine’s List in J. Bom . Geo. Soc. II, 59-60 
for Aug. 1838). That among the forty-seven clans included under the 
Avartiyas four (Nos. 30, 35, 42 and 43) are Barbariyas, suggest that the 
Kathis received additions from Var-Vars at different times and places. 
Dr. Biihler (Ind. Ant. VI. 186) thinks that the Babaro or Barbar or 
Var-Var who gave trouble to Siddharaja represent some early local non- 
Aryan tribe. The fact that they are called Rdkshasas and Mlechchas 
and that they stopped the ceremonies at Sidhpur north of Anahilavada 
seems rather to point to a foreign invasion from the north than to a 
local uprising of hill tribes. Though no Muslim invasion of Gujrat 
during the reign of Siddharaja is recorded a Jesalmir legend (Forbe’s 
Ras Mala, I, 175) tells how Lanjo Bijirao, the Bhatti prince who married 
Siddharaja’s daughter, was hailed by his mother-in-law as the bulwark 
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of Anahilavada against the power of the king who grows too strong. 
This king may be Bahalim, the Indian viceroy of the Ghaznivid Bahrain 
Shah (A.D. 1116-1157). Bahalim (Elliot, II. 279; Brigg’s Ferishta , I, 151) 
collected an army of Arabs, Persians, Afghans and Khiljis repaired the 
fort of Nagor in the province of Sewalik, and committed great devasta¬ 
tions in the territories of the independent Indian rulers. He threw off 
allegiance to Ghazni and advancing to meet Bahrain Shah near Multan 
was defeated and slained. Except that they were northerners and that 
Bahalim’s is the only known invasion from the north during Siddha- 
raja’s reign nothing has been found connecting Barbar and Bahalim. 

.Some of the new comers as noted above seem to have merged 

into the Kathis. Others founded or joined the Babarias who give their 
name to Babarivada, a small division in the south of Kathiavada. 
Though the tribe is now small, the 72 divisions of the Babarias show 
that they were once important. One of their leading divisions preserves 
the early form Var (Kathiwar Gazetteer, 132-133) and supports their 
separate northern origin which is forgotten in the local stories that they 
are descended from the Jedvas and Ahirs and have a Brahman element 
in their ancestry. (Tod’s Western India, 413; Kathiawar Gazetteer, 
132-133) Of the Var-Vars in their old seats a somewhat doubtful trace 
remains in the Barbaris, a ribe of Hazarats near Herat (Bellew in Imp . 
As. Quar. Review, Oct. 1891, 328) and in the Punjab (Ibbetson’s Census, 
538) Bhabras, a class of Punjab Jains.” 

Besides the sources mentioned by Indraji, it may be noted that 
Barbaras arc mentioned in the Malsyapurana (Chap. CXXI, vv. 45-51) 
along with Tusharas, Pahlavas, Sakas and other tribes whose countries 
were watered by the river Chakshu. The Markandeyapurdna (Chap. 
LVII, v. 38) places the Barbaras in the north-west along with the 
Kambojas, Daradas, and the Harshavardhanas. The Artha&astra (Ed. 
by T. Ganapati Shastri, I, 187 ; Tr. by Shama Shastri, 90) mentions a 
jewel called Alakandakam, which is explained in the commentary as 
being so named because it came from the city of Alakanda situated on 
the sea coast of the Barbara country. Alakanda has been identified 
with Alexander’s Haven, the name being derived from Alexander. 
(Cunningham: Ancient Geography of India, edited by S. N. Majumdar, 
694) Barbara is also mentioned in the Ayurvedic work called Rajani - 
ghantu, and Barbarika in another Ayrvedic work called Dhanvantari - 
yanighantu, in both the cases in connection with sandal wood, Barbara - 
chandana and Barbarika-chandana (Cunningham, op. cit., 694-5). 

It is therefore clear, that the Barbaras as a tribe had a long history 
inside India and it is most likely that at some time in their history 
they went and settled somewhere in Kathiwad or Kach where they were 
defeated by Jayasimha. We know that both these countries were 
included within his kingdom. 
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APPENDIX 


The Seventh Patala of Book III of the $aktisngama-Tantra, known 
as the Shatpanchd§ad-de$a-xribhaga gives a description of 56 countries 
of India. Dr. B. Bhattacharya, who edited, Book I ( Kali-Khanda) of the 
Saktisangama-Tantra assigned the work to the period between 1155-1607 
A.D. but Dr. D. C. Sarkar who has edited the SJiat-Panchdsad’desa- 
vibhaga an account of the 56 countries in and on the borders of India 
(IC, VIII, 32-64) has assigned the whole work to the late 17th or the 
early 18th century A.D. 

The Shatpanchasad-desa-vibhdga mentions the Barbara country as 
follows: 

Ldta-desah samakhydlo Barbaram srinu Pdrvali (55) 
Mayapuram samdrabhya Sapiafringat tath ottare 
Barbardkhyo mahddeio Saindhavath srinu sddaram (56) 

Thus the great country called Barbara extended from Mayapura and lay 
to the north of Saptasrihga. There is a Mayapuram in the Tanjore Dt. 
on the S. I. Ry and another at Hardwar. But Saptasrihga is a famous 
place to the north of Nasik. The image of the 18 armed goddess there 
is 12 ft. high (IC, VII, 450). But one MS. out of the three consulted 
by Dr. Sarkar, has a supplement, where the five fold division of India is 
explained. The area of the second division, namely, Yamaprastha is as 
follows: SomeSvara in the West, Saptasrihga in the east, Mayapura in 
the north, and Vyankatesa in the south. SomeSvara and Vyankatesa are 
evidently the gods at the celebrated temples of Somanath and Tirupati 
in the Ghittor district of Madras respectively, and Sapatasrihga lay north 
of Nasik ; Mayapura is difficult to identify. The whole territory bounded 
by these places could not have belonged to the Barbaras, though they 
may have lived scattered in this area. 

The presumption that the Barbaras also lived outside Gujarat is 
strengthened by an inscription in which Vikramaditya VI, the Western 
Ghalukya king also claims to have conquered the Barbaras (EC, XI, Dg. 
2), who, for obvious reasons could not have been living in Saurashtra. 
It is possible, therefore, that either they lived near the Nasik region and 
that both Vikramaditya VI and Siddharaja defeated them at different 
periods, or that Siddharaja and Vikramaditya VI defeated different 
groups of Barbaras, 
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SOURCES 


Inscriptions. 

Mulardja I 

1. Baroda Grant: Dated V.S. 1030: Noticed by Dhruva, WZKM, 

V, 300. 

2. Varunasarmaka Grant of Yuvaraja Chamundaraja : Dated 
Gupta era 1033 : Edited by Muni Jina Vijaya, Bharatiya-Vidya (Hindi 
Gujrati), I, 73. MM. Mirashi who has practically re-edited this plate 
hias convincingly shown that the date must be taken as a mistake for 
Vikrama era. Bharattya-Vidya (English), VI, 90. 

3. Kadi Grant : Dated V.S. 1043 : Edited by Biihler, IA, VI, 191. 

4. Balera Grant : Dated V.S. 1051 : Edited by Sten Konow, El, 
X, 78. 

Bhima 1 

5. Radhanpur Grant : Dated V.S. 1086 : Edited by Biihler, IA, 

VI, 193. 

6. Mundaka Grant : Dated V.S. 1086 : This plate was trans¬ 
cribed and translated by Bhau Daji and Indraji. Garson de Cunha 
quoted it in the ‘Origin of Bombay’ (p. 49) which appeared as an extra 
number of the JBBRAS in 1900. The text is also given in HIG, II, 
i, 17. 

7. Bombay Royal Asiatic Society Grant : Edited by Fleet, IA, 
XVIII, 108. The plate is dated Samvat 93 which Fleet took to refer to 
the Simha era and assigned this grant to Bhima II. But Hultzsch, 
while editing the Sunak grant of Karna I (El, I, 317) pointed out that 
as both the grants were written by Vatesvara, the son of Kayastha 
Kanchana and as dutaka of both the grants was Mahasandhivigrahika 
Chandasarman, the plate should be assigned to Bhima I, and the date 
to be taken as a case of missing hundreds, as indeed Biihler had already 
done. (IA, VI, 185, f.n.). 

8. Abu Stone Inscription : Dated V.S. 1119 : Noticed by Kiel- 
horn, El, IX, 148. 

9. Palanpur Grant : Dated V.S. 1120 : Edited by Dikshit, El, 
XXI, 171. 

Karna I 

10. Navasari Plates: Two pairs of plates A and B. A is dated 
Saka year 996; B is dated V.S., 1131. Both the plates were edited by 
G. V. Acharya, JBBRAS, XXVI, 250. 
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SOURCES 


14. Ladol Copper Plates : Dated V.S. 1156 : Edited by H. G. 
Shastri : Journal of the Oriental Institute, Baroda, II, 369. 

12. Sunak Grant: Dated V.S. 1148: Edited by Hultzsch, El, I, 

316. 

Jayasimha Siddhardja 

13. Neminatha Temple Inscription of Sajjana: Date not known: 
Noticed by Indraji, BG, I, i, 177. 

14. Ladol Copper Plates : Dated V.S. 1156 : Edited by H. G. 
Shastri : Journal of the Oriental Institute, Baroda, II, 369. 

15. Bhinmal Inscription: Dated V.S. 1186: Noticed by 

Bhandarkar, PRAS, WC., 1908, p. 38. 

16. Gala Inscription : Dated V.S. 1193 : Edited by Acharya, 
JBBRAS, XXV, 324. 

17. Ujjain Fragmentary Stone Inscription : Dated V.S. 1195 : 
Edited by Bhandarkar, IA, XL1I, 258. 

18. Bhadresvar Inscription : V.S. 1195 : Arch. Rep. West. India, 
No. 2, App., p. xiii, no. 56. 

19. Dohad Inscription : Dated V.S. 1196 : Edited by Dhruva, IA, 
X, 158. 

20. Kiradu Siva Temple Inscription : Dated V.S. 1198 : Un¬ 
published, noticed by Bhandarkar in his List of North Indian Inscrip¬ 
tions, no. 250. 

21. Bali Inscription : Dated V.S. 1200 : Edited by Bhandarkar, 
El, XI, 33. 

22. Talwara Image Inscription : Defaced : Noticed in the Report 
of the Rajputana Museum, Ajmerc, 1914-15, p. 2. 

23. Udayapur Inscription : Defaced : Noticed by Kielhorn, IA, 
XVIII, 341. 

24. Sambhar Inscription : Date broken : Edited by B. N. Reu, 
IA, LVIII, 234. 

25. Fragment of KTrtistambha Inscription : Date broken : Trans¬ 
cript and translation by R. C. Modi, AIOC, VII, 649. ARAB, 1934-5, 
35. 

26. Girnar Inscription no. 17 : Date lost : ARBP, 311. 

27. An Unpublished Inscription : Noticed by Dr. D. C. Ganguly, 
History of the Paramara Dynasty, 163, f.n. 

Note : Atru Stone Pillar Inscription was assigned to Jayasimha 
by Bhandarkar in PRAS, WC., 1905-06, pp. 56-7. In his list of the 
North Indian Inscriptions, Bhandarkar has assigned the same inscrip¬ 
tion to Paramara Jayasiriihadeva. (Bhandarkar^ List, no. 554). 

Kumdrapala 

28 . Mangrol Stone Inscription : Dated V.S. 1202; Simha Samvat, 
32 ; Bh. Ins., 158 . 
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29. Dohad Inscription : Dated V.S. 1202 : Edited by Dhruva, IA, 
X, 158. 

30. Mt. Abu Inscription of Yasodhavala : Dated V.S. 1202 : 
Edited by Haider, IA, LVI, 10. 

31. Chitorgadh Inscription : Dated V.S. 1207 : Edited by Kiel- 
horn, El, II, 421. 

32. Vadnagar -prafasti : Dated V.S. 1208 : Edited by Ojha and 
Biihler, El, I, 296. 

33. The Gala Inscription : Dated V.S. 120(?) : Edited by Diskal- 
kar, PO, I, no. 2, 40. 

34. Kiradu Inscription (i) : Dated V.S. 1209 : Bh. Ins., 172. 

35. Pali Inscription : Dated V.S. 1209 : Edited by Diskalkar, PO, 
I, no. 2, 41. 

36. Bhatunda Inscription : Dated V.S. 1210 : Edited by Diskal¬ 
kar, PO, I. no. 2, 43. 

37. Nanana Copper Plate (i) : Dated V.S. 1212 : Edited by G. S. 
Ojha, ABORI, XXIII, 314. 

38. Nadol Plate : Dated V.S. 1213 : Edited by Bhandarkar, I A, 
XLI, 202. 

39. Bali Inscription : Dated V.S. 1216 : Edited by Diskalkar, 
PO, I, no. 2, 44. 

40. Kiradu Inscription (ii) : Dated V.S. 1218 : Edited by B. N. 
Reu, IA, LXI (1932), 135. Diskalkar, PO, I, no. 2, 51. 

41. Nanana Copper Plate (ii) : Dated V.S. (12) 19 : ASI, 1936-37, 

120. 

42. Udayapur Inscription: Dated V.S. 1220: Edited by Kiclhorn, 
IA, XVIII, 341. 

43. Jalor Inscription : Dated V.S. 1221 : Edited by Bhandarkar, 
El, XI, 54. 

44. Udayapur Pillar Inscription : Dated V.S. 1222 : Noticed by 
Kiclhorn, IA, XVIII, 343. 

45. Junagadh Inscription : Dated Valabhl Samvat, 850; Siiiiha 
Samvat, 60 : Bh. Ins. 184. 

46. Veraval Inscription of Bhava Brihashpati : Dated Valabhl 
Samvat, 850 : Edited by Ojha and Biihler,' WZKM, III, 1-19. 

47. Nadlai Inscription : Dated V.S. 1228 : Edited by Bhandar¬ 
kar, El, XI, 57. 

48. Prachi Inscription : Date missing : Edited by Diskalkar, PO, 
I, no. 4, 38. B. J. Sandesara, ibid, V, 123. 

49. Chitorgadh, now Victoria Hall Udayapur Fragmentary Ins¬ 
cription : Date not given : Noticed by Bhandarkar, PRAS. WC. 1905- 
06, 61, no. 2220. 

50. Ratnapura Inscription : Undated : Bh. Ins., 205. 
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51. Girnar Inscription : Date missing : ARBP, 306. Edited by 
Diskalkar, NIA, I, 695. 

Ajayapala 

52. Udayapur Inscription: Dated V.S. 1229 : Edited by Kiel- 
horn,. LA, XVIII, 344. 

53. Unjha Grant : Dated V.S. 1231 : Edited by Diskalkar, PO, I, 
no. 4, 40. 

54. Bombay Secretariat Copper Plate : Dated V.S. 1231 : Edited 
by Fleet, IA, XVIII, 80. 

Mularaja II 

55. Brahmanwada Plates : Dated V.S. 1232 : Edited by Gadre, 
Important Inscriptions from Baroda Stale, I, 71. 

Bhlma II 

56. Veraval Inscription of Bhava Brihaspati: Undated : Bh. Ins., 

208. 

57. Kiradu Inscription : Dated V.S. 1235 : Edited by Bhandar- 
kar, El, XI, 72. PO, I, no. 4, 41. 

58. Patan Inscription : Dated V.S. 1236 : Noticed by Dhruva, 
WZKM, III, 87-8. 

59. Virapura Copper Plates : Dated V.S. 1242 : Noticed in ASI, 
1929-30, 187. 

60. Diwara Image Inscription : Dated V.S. 1253 : Noticed in Raj- 
putana Museum Report, 1915, 2. PRAS, WC. 1915, 35, no. 5. 

61. Patan Copper Plate : Dated V.S. 1256 : Edited by Dhruva, 

IA, XI, 71. , 

62. Girnar Inscription : V.S. (1) 256 : Edited by Dhruva, IA, XI, 
71. 

63. Somanatha Pattana Inscription : Dated V.S. 125(?) : Edited by 
Diskalkar, PO, II, 222. 

64. Kadi Grant (i) : Dated V.S. 1263 : Edited by Buhler, IA, VI, 
194. 

65. Ahada Grant : Dated V.S. 1263 : Edited by G. H. Ojha, 
AIOC, VII, 643. 

66. Timana Grant : Dated V.S. 1264 : Edited by Hultzsch, IA, 
XI, 377. 

67. Abu Inscription (i) : Dated V.S. 1265 : Edited by Cartillieri, 
IA, XI, 220. 

68. Royal Asiatic Society Grant : Dated V.S. 1266; and Sirhha 
Samvat 96 : Edited by Fleet, IA, XVIII, 112. 

69. Srldhara’s Devapattana Praiasti : Dated V.S. 1273: Edited by 
Bidder and Ojha, El, II, 439. 
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70. Kadi Grant (ii) : Dated V.S. 1283 : Edited by Buhler, IA, VI, 
199. 

71. Nana Inscription : Dated 1283 : Noticed in PRAS. WC., 
1908, 49. 

72. Kadi Grant (iii) : Dated V.S. 1287 : Edited by Biihler, I A, 

VI, 201. 

73. Abu Inscription (ii) : Dated V.S. 1287 : Edited by Ltiders, 
El, VIII, 219. 

74. Abu Inscription (iii) : Dated 1287 : Edited by Ltiders, El, 

VIII, 208. 

75. Kadi Grant (iv) : Dated V.S. 1288 : Edited by Buhler, IA, 

VI, 203. 

76. Kadi Grant (v) : Dated V.S. 1295 : Edited by Buhler, IA, VI, 

205. 

77. Kadi Grant (vi) : Dated 1296 : Edited by Buhler, IA, VI, 205. 
Note : Bharana Inscription ascribed to Bhlma II (Bh. Ins., 204) 

really belongs to the reign of Arjunadeva. (PO, II, 231). 

Vastupala and Tejahpala 

78-84. Seven Girnar Inscriptions : Dated between V.S. (12) 76- 
(12)88. Transcript and translation in ARBP, 283-300; ASWI, II, 173; 
RLARBP, 315. 

85-86. Two Inscriptions on Mt. Taranga : Dated V.S. 1285 : 
Transcribed in Prachina Jaina Lekha Sangraha. 

87-116. Thirty Inscriptions in the Temple of Neminatha : Dated 
between V.S. 1287-1297 : Edited by Ltiders, El, VIII, 223. 

117. Nagor Inscription : Dated V.S. 1292 : Edited by Diskalkar, 
ABORI, IX, 179. 

Jayantasimha (Usurper) 

118. Kadi Grant : Dated 1280 : Edited by Buhler, IA, VI, 196. 
Tribhuvanapala 

119. Kadi Grant : Dated V.S. 1299 : Edited by Buhler, IA, VI, 

208. 

' Visaladeva 

120. Veraval Image Inscription : Dated Valabhl Samvat, 927 : 
Edited by Kielhorn, El, III, 302. 

121. Ahmedabad Pillar Inscription : Dated V.S. 1308 : Edited by 
Abbot, El, V, 103. 

122. Dabhoi-praiaslt : Dated V.S. 1311 : Edited by Buhler, El, I, 

20 . 

123. Porbandar Inscription : Dated V.S. 1315 : Edited by Diskal¬ 
kar, PO, II, 225, 
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124. Kadi Grant : Dated V.S. 1317 : Edited by Bidder, IA, VI, 

212 . 

125. Nanaka-praiasfi (i) : Dated V.S. 1328 : Edited by Dhruva, 
IA, XI, 339. Re-edited by Gadre, Important Inscriptions From Baroda 
State, I, 74. 

126. Nanaka-praAzsJt (ii) : Undated : Edited by Gadre : Impor¬ 
tant Inscriptions From Baroda State, I, 74. 

127. Cambay Unfinished Inscription : Undated : Bh. Ins., 214. 

Arjunadeva 

128. Veraval Inscription : Dated A.H. 662, V.S. 1320, Valabhl 
Samvat, 945, Siriiha Samvat, 151 : Edited by Hultzsch, IA, XI, 241. 

129. Kantela Inscription : Dated V.S. 1320 : Edited by Diskalkar, 
PO, II, 227. 

130. Bharana Inscription : Dated V.S. 132(7) : Edited by Diskalkar, 
PO, II, 232. 

131. Vaidyanatha Mahadeo Temple Inscription : Dated V.S. 1327 : 
Noticed in ASI, 1936-37, 97. 

132. Girnar Inscription : Dated V.S. 1330 : Edited by Diskalkar, 
PO, III, 21. 

133. Rav (Cutch) Inscription V.S. 1330 : Edited by Diskalkar, PO, 
III, 20. 

134. Vaidyanatha Mahadeo Temple Inscription (ii) : Dated V.S. 
133(1) : Noticed in ASI, 1936-7, 97. 

Sarahgadeva 

135. Cutch Inscription : Date broken : Edited by Diskalkar, PO, 
III, 22. 

136. Khokhra Inscription : Dated V.S. 1332 : Edited by Bidder, 
IA, XXI, 276. 

137. Amaran Stone Inscription : Dated V.S. 1333 : Edited by 
Diskalkar, PO, III, 23. 

138. British Museum Inscription : Dated V.S. 1335 : Noticed 
by Kielhom, El, V, Appendix, p. 34, no. 237. 

139. Cmtra-praSasti : Dated V.S. 1343 : Edited by Bidder, El, I, 

271. 

140. Vanthali Inscription : Dated V.S. 1346 : Edited by Diskalkar, 
PO, III, 26. 

141. Anavada Inscription: Dated V.S. 1348 : Edited by Bhan- 
darkar, IA, XLI, 20. 

142. Abu Vimala Vasahi Inscription : Dated V.S. 1350 : Edited 
by Diskalkar, PO, III, 69. 
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Kama II 

143. Mangrol Inscription : Dated V.S. 135(6) : Edited by Diskalkar, 
PO, III, 73. 

144. Muralidhar Temple Inscription : Dated V.S. 1354 : Tram- 
cript in Buddhiprakas (Gujrati), 1910, 77. Noticed in ASI, 1935-36, 98. 

Dated Manuscripts 


Jayasimha Siddharaja 

1. Nisithachurni : Colophon: Dated Sam. 1157: C.M.P.B., 203, 
no. 334. 

2. Jivasamdsaprakaranam : Colophon : Dated Samvat 1164 : 
Peterson MSS. 1883, 64. 

3. Avahyahasutra : Colophon : Dated Samvat 1166 : C.M.J.B., 24, 
no. 216. 

4. Kharatara-pattavali : Colophon : Samvat 1171 : ibid, 17, no. 150. 

5. Navatattvaprakarana : End: Dated Samvat 1174: Peterson 
MSS., 1887, 2834, Paper MS. no. 24. 

6. Sagarachkravarticharitra : colophon : Samvat 1191 : C.M.P.B., 
183, Paper MSS., no. 152. 

7. Padmachariya : End : Dated Samvat 1198 : C.M.J.B., 17, Palm 
Leaf MSS., no. 152. 

8. Panchavastuka : End : Dated Samvat . . . 9 : Kielhorn MSS., 
1880-81, 25, Palm Leaf MSS. 

Kumdrapala 

9. Jinapu]adyupadeka : Colophon : Dated Samvat 1280 : C.M.P.B., 
288-90, no. 40. 

10. Kavyaprakasaj: Colophon : Dated, Samvat 1215 : C.M.J.B., 
18, Palm leaf MS., no. 163. 

11. Kalpachurni : End: Dated Samvat 1218: Kielhorn MSS. 
1880-81, 10-11. 

12. Tilayasundanrayanachuddhata : Colophon : Dated Samvat, 
1221 : Peterson MSS., 1887, 69. * 

13. Prithvichandracharita : Colophon : Dated Samvat : 1224 : 

C.M.J.B., i7. Palm leaf MS. no. 146. 

14. Mahapurushachariya : Colophon : Dated Samvat 1227 : C.M.- 
J.B., 39, Palm leaf MS. no. 311. 

15. Sdntinathacharita : End : Dated V.S. 1227 : C.M.P.B., 224-227, 
no. 368. 

16. Yogaiastra : and Vttardgastava : Colophon : Dated Samvat 
1228: C.M.P.B., 105, no. 159(2). 
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Ajayapdla 

17. Narapatirjayacharya : Colophon : Dated V.S. 1232 : Bhan- 
dark'ar MSS., 1882-83, 220. 


Bhlma II 

18. Kalpasutra : End : Dated Samvat : 1247 : Peterson MSS. 

1887, 51. 

19. Yogatastra : End : Dated V.S. 1251 : Peterson MSS. 1887, 
74-77, no. 249. 

20. Padmaprabhacharitra : End : Dated V.S. 1254 : C.M.P.B., 

210-214. 

21. Shadalitivritti : Colophon : Dated Samvat 1258 : C.M.P.B., 43. 

22. Siddha-Jayantacharita : End : Dated V.S. 1261 : Peterson 

MSS. 1887, 37-45, N. 220. 

23. Upadesakandatimitti : Colophon : Samvat 1296 : Peterson 

MSS. 1892-95, 41-50; C.M.P.B., 329-333. 

24. Sahgrahapilika : Colophon : Dated Samvat, 1296 : C.M.J.B., 

35, no. 282. 

Vtsaladeva 

25. Shadvidhdvatyakavivarana : End : Dated Samvat 1295 : C.M.- 
P.B., 33, no. 37. 

26. Deiindmamdld : Colophon : Dated Samvat 1298 : C.M.P.B., 

60, no. 84. 

27. Achardngasutram : Colophon : Samvat 1303 : Peterson MSS. 
1883, Appendix 40, no. 62. 

28. Dhatupardyanavritii : Colophon : Dated Samvat 1307 : C.M.- 
P.B., 162. 

29. Hitopadesdrnrita : End : Dated Samvat 1310 : C.M.J.B., 37 
no. 301 (5), 

30. Uttarddhyayanaxiritti : Colophon : Dated Samvat 1310 : C.M.- 
P.B., 218. 

31. Jnanapanchamikalha : Colophon : Samvat 1313 : C.M.P.B., 

33, no. 40. 


Arjunadeva 

32. Kathdratnakara : Post Colophon : Dated Samvat 1319 : C.M.- 


P.B., 14, no. 15. 

33. Da&avaikdlikdtikd ; Colophon : Dated Samvat 1326 : 
P.B., 135, no. 204. 

34. Vdsupujyacharitra : Colophon : Dated Samvat 1327 : 
J.B., 24, no. 210. 

35. Abhidhanachintamanindmamdldtikd : Colophon : 

Samvat 1337: C.M.P.B., 74, no. 111. 


C.M.- 

C.M.- 

Dated 
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(Note : The date given in this MS. must be wrong—may be a 
printing mistake—for the earliest known date of Arjunadeva’s successor 
is V.S. 1332.) 

Sdrangadeva 

36. Dvydsraya : Dated Samvat 1335 : C.M.P.B., 118, no. 286. 

37. (a) Kalpasutra : Colophon Samvat 1336 : C.M.P.B., 387, no. 

64. (b) Kdlakachdryakathd : Colophon : Dated Samvat 1336 : ibid. 

38. Adindthacharita : Colophon : Dated Samvat 1339 : C.M.J.B., 

42, no. 334. 
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201, no. 329. 
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A bhidhdnachintdmani ; 18, 124, 219, 291, 
389. 
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Abhira, c. 118, 294. 
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294, 311, 320, 321, 326. 
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Abu’l Faal, 96, 198, 200, 201, 259. 261, 
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Abu Zayd Hasan, 267. 
adkau - krita - $a*tr(indm-iipari-grihita- 
dravya-patra-vidhi , 278. 

&dhikara$a, 241. 

AdMMri, m, 234, 235, 244. 
udhik&rika, 231. 

Adhipdla, 280, 281. 

Adhiptilaka, 280. 
udbiBhfh&naka, 229, 230. 234. 

Adinatha, 322. 

Afghans, 134, 166, 

Afghanistan, 187. 

Agadeva, 302. 

Agambhuta—161. 


ugdnii, 248. 

Agastyamala , 264. 

Agguka, 49. 

Aghata, 30, 128, 138, 156 
Aghorapanthi, st., 343. 

Agni, d., 17. 

Agnikula, 7, 8, 9, 10. 

Agni-punina , 374. 

Ahavamalla, 428. 

Ahilla, 50. 

Ahladana, 70. 

Ahmad Shah, 373. 

Ahrnedabad, q.v., 60, 189, 289, 377. 
Ain-i-Alcbari, 198, 200. 

Ain-ul-Mulk Multanl, 182. 
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AjataSatru, 127. 

A j ay a b - ul-Uind , 441. 

Ajayameru, 105, 451. 

Ajayapala, 124, 126 131, 165, 202, 203, 212. 
225, 229, 254, 319, 329, 406, 411, 417, 
466-456. 
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Ajmere, 105, 107, 127, 141, 142, 143, 144. 
145. 

Akbar, 436, 452-453. 
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akthinl, 248. 

Al-‘Awfi, Muhammad, 87, 96, 147, 267, 

331, 442, 462. 

Al-Berutii, 265. 302, 305, 307, 308, 309, 

332, 333, 343, 344, 371, 399, 433, 434, 
467, 483, 488. 

Al-Idris i, 257, 268, 283, 284, 285, 353, 354, 
358. 

Al-Kamil fi’t Tarikh, 431. 
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Al-Mustansir Bill a, Caliph, 159. 

Al-Utbi, 431, 438, 

Alakanda, city, 496. 

‘Ala udDin, 24, 182, T86, 187, 188, 189, 
190, 191, 192, 194, 195, 205, 470, 472. 
‘Ala ud Dim Husain, 134. 

‘Ala ud-I>in' Muhammad Khwariam Shah, 

463. 

‘Ala uMVIulk, 191. 

Albuquerque, 268 
Alexander, 395. 

Alexander’s Haven, city, 496. 

Alhana, 110, 111, 116, 315, 478. 

Ali, a farmer, 92. 

Aliga, potter, 93, 105. 

Aliga, priest, 316, 317. 

Aliga, minister, 104, 450. 

Alima, 157. 

Alinga, 450, 451. 

Allavadina, (‘Ala ud-Dln), 188. 

Alp Khan, 190, 191, 192, 373. 
Aipasarovara, 377. 

Altekar, A.S 13, 252, 272, 274, 421. 452, 
453. 

Aluf Khan, see Alp Khan. 

Aluya, 52. 

Ama, 58. 

Amalaku • ekadah /, f. 307. 
ihndasara , 367. 
dmalasaraka, 380. 

Amarachandra. 179, 419. 494. 

Amarakosha, 218, 246. 

Amdrikdri-panchakula, 240, 318. 

Amdtya, 232. 

Amba Bhaw&nl, c. 197. 

Ambada, 113, 114, 129, 452, 453. 
Ambaprasada, 223. 

Ambasan, Sculptures at, 392; 

Ambem ins, 150. 
ambetti, game of, 361. 

Amiga, 486. 

Amir Khusrau. 182. 189. 190. 191, 192, 194, 
195. 

Amma II, 208. 

Amoghavarsha I, 323. 

Amrabhata, 102, 113, 129. 

Amritapala, Guhiladatta pr. 445. 
Amsuka-Faruna, 215, 222. 

Amfavarman, 464. 

Ana, (Arnoraja Vaghela), 171, 291. 
anfafiyaka, 244. 

A^ahilapataka, q.v. 


Aijahilla, 49. 

AnaleSvara, temple of, 291. 

Anandapala, 37. 

Anandapura 126 villages, 211. 
Anangalekha, 488, 

Anangapala, 8. 

Anantadeva, Mo hum umlaleS cam, 229. 
Anantapala, 79. 
anardho , 356. 

Andhra, 14, 15, 40, 48, 118, 162, 394. 
Andreas, F.C., 15. 

A ne karthasangraha, 246. 

Ahga, 40, 118, 140. 

Anganiguhaka , 225. 
anga-iikhara, 367, 380. 

Ankavilaya, v, 322. 

Anno (Arnoraja, Cluthamana), 104. 
Antahpurddhyakeha , 79. 

Antakpura-&flr«/<«, 220, 222. 

Antardhana, c. 81. 
anuio , gram 257. 
anuo f paddy, 257. 

Anupamadevi, w. of Tejahpala, 320, 325, 
385. 

Ao Nagas, tr., 384. 

Apabhramla, 13. 
apana-ghanta, 364. 

Aparaditya II, 117, 453. 

Aparujitaprichchhd , 367 ,374. 
apulrika , 247. 
aputrika-draeya, 247. 

Arab invasion, 187. 

Arabia, 169, 490 
Arabian sea, 208. 

Arabic ins., 332. 

Aranyaraja, 425. 

Architectural Antiquities of Northern 
Gujarat , q.v. 299. 

Arambhaeiddhi , 415. 
arghatt>a t 216. 

ArikeSari, 421. 

Arisirhha, q.v., 179, 415, 419. 

Arjuna, epic hero, 49, 59. 

Arjunadeva, 173, 179, 180 181, 185, 204, 
223, 226, 255, 467. 

Arjunadeva, Paramara k., 180, 182. 
Arjunnavarman, Paramara k., 148, 149, 
154, 161, 460. 

Arjunbari gate, Vadnagar, 387. 
Arkapalita— grama , 321. 

Arnoraja, Chahamana k., 70, 74, 78, 104- 
109, 112, 117, 119, 120, 407, 445; 
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Arnoraja, Vaghela, 139, 148, 156, 162, 
164, 166, 169-170, 171, 291, 463, 464, 
465. 

Artkaifotra, 214, 215, 216, 218, 219, 220, 
230, 231, 272, 275, 344, 480, 496. 
Arundhati, image of, 392. 

Arya, 291. 

A4a, 60, 66, 67, 289. 

Asalia, 414. 

A4&dhara, 146. 

Asadhara, slave owner, 345. 

Aiapalli, 60, 65, 185, 189, 289. 

A4apuri, Goddess, 28. $ 

A&uaja, Chahamana k., 69-70 , 74, 75 , 82, 
110, 443 444. 

Atoraja, f. of Vastupala, 338. 

Ashawal, 60. 

Ashiqa, 189, 191, 192, 194, 196. 
ashta-bhoya, 248. 

Ash^ada4a4ata-way/da/», 208, 209. 
Ashtahikd , f. 325. 
ashtopachdra worship, 327. 

Asini, 228. 

Asoda, temple at, 382. 

A£oka, 215, 319, pillar edict of, 309. 
Assam, 364. 

A4vala, 141. 

Asvalala-fcarana, 216. 
a&vathara , 369, 392. 

A4vavatara, 322. 

Alvins, Gods, 391, 392. 

Attimabbe, 35. 

Aurangzeb, 373, 436, 461. 
*Aurdhadehika~kriya, 337. 

Avanti, 38, 40, 72 
Avaiiti-dela, 118. 

Aymti-mandala, 74, 208, 209, 
Av&ntin&tha, 74, 75. 

Avar, tr., 485. 

Avarti, tr., 485. 

Avartiya, tr., 495. 

Avaydro , f., 307. 

Ayodbya, 5. 

Ayukta, 219, 

B 

Babariavada, 82. 

Bactria, 16. 

Bftdanni, Abdul Qadir 44, 135, 190, 191, 
184, 195, 196, 431. 

♦(not Our&hadtMka-kriya) 


Bagchi, P.C., 16. 

Bagli, paintings, 402. 

Baghdad, 157, 183, 435. 

Baghelkhand, 3. 

Baglana, c. 259. 

Bagshoor, 134. 

Bahama, 451. 

Bahadur Singhji Juskaran, 366. 

Bahaltm, 496. 

Baliram, Sultan, 134, 496. 

Bahuloda city, 61, 74, 240, 246. 

Bajirao, Pesbwa, 165. 

Bakuladevi, 55, 56, 89, 90. 
Bakulasvamidevu, 326. 

Bala, 168. 

B&la-Bharata, 415. 

Balachandra, a disciple of Hemachandra, 
124. 

Balachandra Suri, q.v., 162, 414. 

Baladki, 231, 232, 235. 

Batadhikrita, 232, 235. 

Bala-Gopala-stuti , 297. 

Balaji Visvanatha, Pesbwa. 165. 
Bala-Narayana, 299. 

Balaprasada, 50. 

Balhara, 429. 

Bali, worship of, 305, f. 305, 384 Bali - 
rdjya , 305. 1 

Bali dUt., 145. 

Bali ius, 70. 

Balkh, c. 134. 

Ballala, 76, 104, 105, 108, 111-113, 117, 
119, 254, 454-465. 

Bambeia, 107. 

Bamiyan, 134. 

Buna, 355, 419. 

Banaras, 36, 77, 180, 321, 333. 

Banas, r, 188. 

Bannerjee, B.D., 15. 

Bannerjee, S., 449, 450. 

Bahkeya, Raslitrakutu general, 323. 
Banswara, 34, 138. 

Bappabha^i, 96. 

Baraai, Zia ud-Din, 183, 190, 191, 194. 
Barapa, 28-29. 33, 34. 
bar mi, 257. 

Barbara, tr,. 48. 

Barbara-cAawduwtf, 496. 

Barbaraka, 81-82, 304, 408, 447, 494-497. 
Barbaraka-/i« Am*, 408, 494. 

Barbarei, c. 495. 

Barbariaa, tr. 82. 
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Bai‘barika*ctoi4flrwi, 496. 

Barbaricum, c. 258. 

Barbarikon, c. 496. 

Barbariyas, u\, 54, 495. 

Bardia, v, 382. 

Barnett, L.D., 446. 

Baroda, 209, 294. 

Baroda gate, Dabhoi, 388, 389. 

Baroj , 260. 

Baroji, 261. 

Barygaza (Broach) 213. 

Basarh seal, 215, 235. 

Bassein stone ins, 452. 

Bastar, 364. 

Beherman, 463. 

Belgami stone ins., 140. 

Bengal, 118, 303, permanent settlement in, 
253. 

Berbers, tr., 495. 
betel, 358, 363. 

Betwa, r., 22, 82. 

Bezwada pillar ins., 15. 

Bhabha, 32. 

bhadra, face of a spire, 374. 

Bhadrabha(.a, 54. 

BhadreSvara, 463. 

Bhadrevar, 160. 
bkdga, 248. 
bhaga-kura, 252. 

Bhagavadgita , 468. 

Bhagavatapura, 228. 

Bhdgavata-purana , 29o. 297, 298, 377. 
Bhagavatl, worship of, 483. 
Bhaillasvami-m«rAad<ddosa&o, 78. 
Tlh&iUwvkmi-viahadv&da&aka-Ttiuiidala, 

208, 209, 210. 299. 

Bhairava, image of, 381, temple of, 391. 
Bhairavadevi, 289. 
bhdntf&g&ra, 349. 
bhandagara-fcarawa, 215. 

Bhandarkar, D.B., 8, 9, IQ, 11, 13, 17, 
18, 70. 213, 233, 235, 291, 293, 378, 
436, 443. 

Bhandarkar, R.G., 150, 151, 180. 197, 293, 
310, 413, 414, 458. 

Bhandarkar, S.R., 154, 159. 

Bhanu Jethva, 184. 

Bhars of Kalin jar, 197. 

bkarani, upper moulding of shaft, 369. 

BharatUbhj&ii4&g&ra, 215. 

Bhartrivacjdha, 2. 

Bharukachchha, 426. 


Bh&svat, 2. 

Bha^a, 7. 

Rhaftaputra, 229, 230, 280, 281. 
Bha^rika-Bhirua$i, temple of, 289. 
Bhaftarikadevi, 300, 301. 

Bhdu bija , f. 484. 

Bhuuam, f. 308. 

Bhau Daji, 198, 200, 419. 

Bhavam, 301, 302. 

Rhava Brihaspati, 87, 291, 292, 296. 
Bhavishyottara-purdi/a , 287, 304, 306, 306, 
484. 

Bliavi^gar, 209. 

Bhavasiihha, 197. 

Bhayalasvami, temple of, 299. 

Bhiladi, c. 366. 

Bhilima, 140. 

Bhilla, tr, 26, 54 , 60, 66, 82, 289. 
Bhillaraa, 140, 150. 

Bhilsa, 117, 119, 130, 136, 159, 208, 209. 
Bhima I, 36, 41, 43-56, 57, 89, 90, 91, 
201, 210, 252, 289, 299, 300, 311, 366, 
370, 371, 373, 390, 407, 408, 416, 449. 
Bhima II, 8, 44, 117, 128, 131, 132, 

135, 138-167, 169, 170, 172, 173, 

216, 217, 227. 229, 236, 246, 254, 

269, 273, 285, 290, 291, 371, 372, 412, 
413, 417, 431, 433-440, 458-465, 466, 467, 
481. 

Bhima Salki, 15. 

Bhimamalladeva, 197. 

Bhimapalli, 162, 169, 464. 
Bhimapriya-drawtmas, 269, 271. 
Bhimasimha, a farmer, 95, 450. 
Bhimasimha of Hansi, 144. 

Bhimasimha of Sauriishtra, 156. 
Bhlmasiriiha of Bhadresvara, 463. 
Bhimedvara, temple of, 289. 
BhimeSvaradeva, temple of, 290. 
Bhiehnm-pailchar&tri, f., 309. 
bhoga, 248. 
bhogakara, 252. 

Bhogapura, 52. 

Bhogavati (Bhogao) r., 26. 

Bhoja, Chahamana, pr., 32. 

Bhoja Paramara k., 12, 13, 38, 49, 50, 51- 
54, 57, 59, 84, 354, 408, 416, 417, 437. 
Bhoja, Pratihara, k, 10, 20, 21, 423; 
Bhoja, nephew of Kumiirapala, 450. 
Bhopal grant, 148. 

Bhopaladevi, 92, 95, 96. 
bhrama, ambulatory, 376. 
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Bbpgukachehha, 28, 83, 148, 149,151, 227, 
265. ; 

210 . 

bhritaka, (servant), 348. 

Bhubhrit Palil, 184. 

Bhumaka, coins of, 270. 
hhumika, 374. 

Bhiinapala, 175. 

Bhut Barbar, tv., 495. 

Bhuvanaditya, 19. 

Bhuvanasimha, 188. 

Bhuyada, 19, 21. 

Bhuyaraja, 19, 20, 21, 417, 423. 

Bija, 23. 

Bijapur ins, 30. 

Bijholia rock ins, 109. 

Bijjaia, 80. 

Bijjala, Kalachuri, 139. 

Bilhana, 7, 11, 55, 60, 62 , 63, 404, 409, 

419/ 

Bilhari inB, 3, 31. 

Bimbisara, 127. 

Birbal, 452-453. 

his to, a measure of gold, 480. 

Bodhisattva Maitreya, 469. 

Bon le, Gustave, 366. 

Bosilri, 91, 95, 98, 450. 

Brahma, 6; 7, 8, 9, 287. 300, 303, temple 
of 381 image, 381, 382. 

Brahmadev a, Mali <ip rad hfina-Dnn dan fi - 
yaha, 229. 

71 rahmCmda-purana , 307. 

Brahmapuri, 178, 179, 214. 

Brahmarai rarta- pur fin a, 298. 

Breastead, J.H., 402. 

Briggs, J., 196, 458, 459. 

Brihadva^uh, v., 211. 

Brihaspati, 275, 276, 278, 283, 335, 348. 
360, 361, 480. 

Brihaspati Bhfiva, see Bhava Brihaspati. 
Brihaspati Ganda, 291, 371, 

Brihaspati (Saraguru) 294. 

Brihai-SoMita , 15, 294, 370, 374, 434. 
Broach, q.v., 209, 213, 218, 265. 266, 268, 
see also Bhrigukachehba. 

Brown. Norman, 399, 402. 
baofcrMfty 260, 285. 

Buddha, 296. 

Buddhavarasa, 15. 

Buddhism, 17, 311. 

184, 310, 311. 394, 469. 

311. 


Buhler, a, 8, 17, 24, 37, 81, 85, 99,102, 

132, 133, 160, 171, 188, 200, 213, 214, 

235, 248, 261, 291, 309, 317, 319, 324, 

328, 373, 404, 415, 420, 426, 448, 449, 

460, 463, 472, 494. 

Burgess, E.K., 416. 

Burgess, J., 27, 299, 300, 366, 367, 374, 
378, 380, 387, 390, 391, 416, 492. 

Burma, 401. 

Buttock bells, 363-364. 

Buzurg ihn Shariyar, 441. 

C 

Cambay, q.v., 265, 266. 

Cambay grant of Govinda IV, 249. 
Campbell, 8, 9. 

Careri, 358. 

Castor-oil, 269. 

Catalogue. of Indian Collection, 401. 
Central Asia, 15. 

Chuchiga, f. of Hemachandra, 97 
Chachigadcva, 50, 172. 

ChachineSvara, temple of, 289, 429. 
Chadaro , 243. 

Chagtai, M.A., 438. 

Chahada son of Udayana, 107, see also 
Charubhata. 

Chahada, ally of Arno raj a, 104, 105, 107, 
407, 460, 461. 

Chahada, slave owner, 347. 

Chahada, Bfijakula , 332. 

Ohahadadeva, minister, 223. 

Cimhamanas, 7, 8, 9, 144. 

Ghahamanas of Broach, 2, 149, 153. 
Ohiihamanas of Javulipura, 144, 156, 

167, 172. 

Chuhamdnas of Naddula, 3, 40, 49, 60, 

70, 110, 111, 117,’ 136, 254, 255. 
Ohahamanas of Sakambhaii, 2, 3, 28, 59, 

71, 75, 76, 82, 104 09, 117. 127. 135, 
140. 

Chahuwfm, (Chahamana), 8. 

Chaity a v«isins, 41, 310. 

C’hakshu, r. 15, 496. 

Chakuladevi, 438. 
chaltmaka, 357, 358. 

Chfdfefi^pafAu&fl, 210. 

Chaluk Bao, 8. 

Chalukya Bhima, 15. 

Chaliki, 14. 

Chalikya, 14. 

Chalukyas of Badami, 5, 13. 
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Chalukyas of Kalyani, 4, 5, 35, 20, 59, 
63, 78, 138, 130. 

Chalukyas of L(V)emulavada, 421. 
Ch&lukyas of Ve&gi, 5, 208. 

Gharapaner, 148. 

Champaner Gate, Dabhoi, 388. 
Chamanda, brother-in-law of VTradhavala, 
463. 

Ghumun^araja, 14, 29, 32, 33, 34-37, 39, 
199, 201, 212, 288, 289, 310, 429, 473. 
Ohamundaraja, br. of Viradhavala, 340. 
chanuha , 257. 

Chanbari, temple at, 379. 

Ohand Bardai, 8, 9, 77, 141. 

Chan^lalas, position of, 334. 

Chamjali, 346. 

Chandanatha temple, 209. 

Chandellas, 1, 2, 4, 57, 76. 77. 78, 438. 
Chandi, 287. 

Chandik&, 303. 

Chandod gate, Dabhoi, 388. 

Chandra image, 376. 

Chandraditya, 19. 

Chandragomin, 404. 

Chandragupta Maurya, 215. 

Ghandragupta I, 366. 

Chandragupta II, 208. 215, 292. 341. 
Chandraphjla, 341. 

Chandraprabha see Prabhrichandra. 
Ghandrapura, 61, 62, identification of, 
441. 

Chandravati, 155, 162, 170. 209, 246. 
325, 366. 

Chfmdrayana, 327. 

Chadgadeva, 97. 

Ghansama, 32, 211. 

Chapa, d. 12. 

Chapa! a-flwfra, 294. 

Chapaliya, st, 294-.295, 

Chapotkata, d., 1. 19, 21, 23-25, 32. 37. 

201, 302, 354, 415, 417, 423. 

Charchitti, 339. 

Char aka-famhiM, 15. 

Charge d'affaires 218. 

Charotara, 209. 
r.harpai , 363. 

Charubhata, adopted s. of Siddharaia, 
105, 106. 

Charubhata, s. of Udayana. 102. 

Churviika-nastika, st., 294. 

Chattipaka, 243. 

Ohaturasika, 209. 


chaturasra (rectangle), 367. 

*Ghaturjataka, 260-262, 477. 

Ch&turm&ii, 300. 

Chaturottara, 209. 
Chaturottara-chaturasika, 209, 212. 
Chaturvarga-chintfimani) 287. 
Chttturviih&atiprabandha , 420. 
Chatu^chaturottara, 209. 

Chanda, 118. 

Chauhan, 9, 144. 

ChaulfidevI, 438. 

Chaulakika, 14. 

Ghaulakya, 421. 

OhauHakya, 421. 

Ghaulukika, 421. 

Chaulukyas, origin of, 5. 

Chavda, 24. 

Ghhayil, w. of Surya, 392. 
chhnyft-ndtya , 490, 

Chedi, c. 2, 40, 48, 53, 54, 118, 162. 
Chenghiz Khan, 435, 436, 463, 469. 
Chhappanti, f. 307. 

Chiklodar Mata hill, 44. 

Chimphuttanl , 367. 

China, 16, 48. 

China, 17, 268. 

Chiplun Stone ins, 462. 

Chitor, 96, 106, 107, 109, 119, 127, 183. 
Chitrakfita, 1, 3, 4, 105, 109, 118. 
Chitrapnras (or Chitodras) 178. 

Chcnja, c., 76. 

Gholas, 3, 39, 74, 138, 140, 162. 
c holi t 367. 
chord, 243. 

Chorasi, 209. 

Chudasama d., 12, 69. 

Chu<Jikas, 15. 

Chnklvata , 353. 

Chulika, 6, 14, 16. 

Ohu lika - P ai fechi, 16. 
chutuka , 6-7, 169. 

Ohulukakula, 421. 

Chuhikya clan, 6. 

Ghuhikya, hero, 6, 7. 

Ghulukya, d. 421. 
cock-fight, 360-361. 

Cocoanut day, f., 484. 

Coomaraswamy, A.K., 394, 401. 

Ooorg, 364. 

Cornwallis, Lord, 253. 

# (not Chaturjataka) 
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cotton, cultivation of, 260. 

Cousens, H, 372, 373, 381, 385, 387. 
Ontch, q.v. 

D 

Dabhoi, q.v, 147, 178, 322, fort at, 387, 
388-389, 390, 391, 393. 

Dabishleem, 434. 

Da^akka, ancestor of Mhlaraja, 7, 22. 
Da^akka, br. of Baji 23, 423. 

Padhipadra, 76, 224. 

-mandala, 208, 209, 226. 

Dadhisathall, 56, 89, 90, 91, 94, 95. 
D&hala, 52, 57, 77, 116. 

X>aji Bhau, See Bhau Paji. 

Dalai, O.D., 414, 415. 

Damanaku , f., 306. 
jp&mara, 51-55. 

Damodara, 54, 55, 358, 

Damodaragupta, 350, 352. 

Damodarpur copper plates, 230, 239, 244 
d&na-vol&pana, 236. 
danda-da6dparadha , 248, 249. 

173, 225. 

Pandahi, 197,— pathaka, 210, 212. 
Dandahiya-patAo&a, 212. 

Dandaka, 23, 423. 

Dan4andyaka, 141, 148, 225, 227, 229, 

231. 237, 239, 311. 

Dandi, attendant of Surya, 391, 392. 
Da^^iin, 13, 360. 

Dandupat, law of, 275. 
drtni, 262. 

danta-kdshtha (tooth brush), 308. 
Dantivarman, ins of, 311. 

Panu, 6. 

Darabaras (DharSvarsha), 143, 144. 
Darada, tr. 496. 

Darbhavati, 147, 178, 388. 
d&$a (slave), 348. 
dat&par&dha, 245, 248. 

Daiakumdracharita, 360. 

Da&arpa, 54, 118. 

Da&auaikfiHka Laghv rritH y MS. cf, 395. 

396 

Datevat&ra, temple, 295, 390, image, 

296, $totra, 296. 

Dafovatara- Nnrayapa. 8, temple of, l 

Da6eraka, 18. 

ddslpatrav idhi, 345. 
dfi$i-vikrayfrpatra, 344. 
datthari, 368. 


Dauvtinka, 230. 

JJdv&pitarak&hdpdtu, 536. 

Dehgam tduka, 25, 209. 

Delhi, 118, 142, 144, 157, 158, 183, 384. 
Delmai, 212, 300, temple at, 379, 380. 
Delvada, 46. 

Deulvada, (Dilwara), 326. 

Deotthint f., 309. 

deia y administrative division, 208, 230. 
DMdhikdri , 231, 237. 

Defia-Mhtina, 318. 

Ve&a-talara, 230, 232. 

DeSa-thakura, 229, 230, 232. 
Detinamamdla, 214. 
dtkottara % 235. 

Devachandra Suri, 97, 311, 312, 416. 
DevadfisI, 344. 

Devaditya, architect, 388. 

Deva-ita, Mahdsamcmt&dhiptiti, 426. 
Deva*&«r«wa, 216, 219, 221, 223. 
derakulikd , small shrine, 384. 

TJevala , 343. 

JJevala-8mriti t 343. 

Devalrani, 189, 191, see also PevaladevI, 
daughter of Karga 11. 

Devaladevl. sister of Kumftrapata, 104, 
106-10B. 

Devaladovi, daughter of Karqa II, 189- 
192, 194. 

Pevapula, Pratih&ra k., 1, 2. 

Devapitla, Paramara, k, 146, 140, 153, 
154, 174. 

Pevapala, bv.-in.daw of Lavanapras&da, 
340. 

Pevapattana, 167. 

Pevaprasada, 66, 68, 89*91, 440 
Devaprabodha Bhattacharya, 329. 
Devar&ja, 170. 

Devasimha, 95. 

DevaSrI, 95, 450. 

De vavetima* tear an a , 216, 221, 222. 

Pevi, 8, 300, 380. 

Devim&h&tmya, 301, 303. 

Dcvibh&garata , 377. 

Devi-Chandragupta y 341. 

Pewal Di, 189, 190, 191, 192, see also 
Devaladevi daughter of Kama n. 

Dewal Ravi wa Khizr Khdn y 189. 
Dhfe$adah&ra>paf5a&<!, 210 
Phanadeva, grandfather of Ya4ah- 
chandra, 404. 

Phanadeva, f. of YasalipSla, 411. 
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Dh&ndha, 237. 

Dbaadhuka, k., 44, 40. 

Dhandhuka, birth place of Hemachan- 

4ra, 07, 319. 

Phaoga, 2, 4. 

Dhapika, 294. 

dhnnika, (creditor), 346. 

Dhanvantariyamyhant w, 496. 

Dhdnyo • vpddhi , 480. 

Dh&r-praAasti, 148, 307. 

Pharii, 36, 38, 52, 53. 55, 57, 72, 73, 75, 
76, 82, 136, 138, 139, 146, 147, 148, 
173, 423, 437, 455. 

Dharddh ramra, 174. 

Dharaijidhara, 31. 

Dh&rapivar&ha, of Abu, 31, 49, 425. 
Dharaipvaraha, Chapa Bamanta, 12. 
Pharfivarsha. 114, 115, 141, 144, 155, 
158, 166, 254, 363, 478. 

Dharka^a jfidti 325. 

Dharmfibhyudaya , 415 
dkarmachirikd , 234. 

Dharm&dhi -karana, 213, 221, 245, 283, 350. 
Dharmaditya, 299 
DharmasrI, 469. 
dharmoBtha, 280, 281. 
dhaukanapatra. 338. 

Dhavala, Rashtrakuta k., 30, 31, 40. 
Dhavala, Vaghela, 169, 464, 466. 
Dhavalakka (Dholka) 155, 170. 

Dhinoj, temple at, 379. 

Dholka, 158. 166. 170, 172, 321. 322, 
366. 

dhoti 356, 357. 

Dhrangadhra, 82. 

Dhruva, ins. of. 311. 

Dhumralochana, 301. 

Dhundha, 306, 308. 

Digamb&re, Saiva, 294, Jaina, q.v. 

Dilli, 118. 

Dilmal, temple at, 379, 392. 

Dilwara, q.v., 384. 

Dimishqi. 185. 

Dinanatha, llama chandra, 418. 

Dirf/li, f. 302, 304-305, 485. Jaina. 326. 
divorce, 338-339. 

Dobad, 211. 
dokora, 236. 

7>olo, f . 306, 307. 308. 

PoAffili, 358, 490. 

Doraaamudra. 138. 

Powsoa, 194, 195, 196 


Drsvi<jta, c., 329. 

Dravida, style of architecture, 367. 
Dr*vy*-karana t 215. 
dress, 355-359. 

Duda, k. of Sind, 425. 

Dughdheivara, Mahadeva umple 
Mandrapur, 393. 
dukkukkanid , 363. 
dukula , 368. 

Dvh-ramntiya , t. 490 
dundho , 353. 

Dungarpur, 34, !38. 

Burgfi, 287, 288, worship ot 301-304, 
315, 483, temple of, 582. 

Purgachaitanya Bharati, Svaim, 483. 
Durgapalli, 424. 

Durlabha, k. of Kashmir, 341. 
DurlabhAdevf, 40. 

Purlabharaja, 35, 36, 39-42, 43, 49, 201, 
214, 289, 310, 311, 417, 430, 431. 
Durlabharaja, Chahamflna k., 40, 66, 430, 
440. 

Pusala, 425. 

dutakn, 219, 220, 224, 229. 

Dutaiigada , 167, 306, 307, 309, 362. 
Dvarakn, 296, 298, 382, 426. 

Dvarapa, 426. 

DvyOhayakavyay q.v., 86, 404 410. 493, 
494. 

£ 

Eastern Gmigas of Ratings, 138 
Edward IV, 250. 

Egypt, 402. 

Elliot, H. 143. 

Ellora, 191, 401. 

Ereyanga, 439. 

r 

Ea-hien, 334. 

Faridpui copper plates, 217, 228. 

Farid ud-Din Attar, 434, 

Farrukhi, 44, qa*idd of. 433. 

Ears, c. 134. 

Ferishti, 44, 136, 141, 142, 143, 144, 145, 
182, 191, 194, 195, 196, 341, 431. 

Fleet, J.F., 150, 180. 247. 248, 441, 456, 
457. 

Forbes, A.K., 36, 65, 132, 215, 289, 301, 
358, 366, 378, 387, 390. 416, 424, 425, 
442, 484. 

funeral ceremony, 179, 336, 337, 
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Pvtuh-us-aulntin, 194. 

a 

Uadttdhura, 329. 

Ga<Jahaiya coins, 279. 

G&dararaghatta, 13], 132, 136. 
Gad&yuddJui, 36, 429. 
ycufdJiwn, couch, 353. 

Gadr©, A.8., 376, 492. 

Gahadavalas, 77-78. 

Gaja, d, 7. 

Gajabandha, c., 54. 
gajapitha y 369. 

gajathara, Galtesv ara temple, Kama), 
368, 392. 

G&marotfoy village intriguer, 364. 
Gambhuta- pathaka , 161, 210, vishaya, 210, 
144 villages. 211. 
games, 359. 
gambling, 361-362. 

Ga$apati, 300. 

Ganapati Vyusa, 174. 

Ganapatideva, Kukatiya k, 461. 

Ganda , temple priest, 371, 

GaneAa, 54, 300, 301, 381. 

Gahgadvara, 26. 

Garigamaha, 26. 407, 425. 

Ganges, r, 119,125. 346, 347. 

Ganguly, D.C., 425. 427, 428, 436, 438, 
440, 455, 469, 473. 

Ganika-A;ur<i«a, 216 
Ganitasaia, 271, 272. 

Ganti, k., 54, 407. 
garbhagriha> 375, 376, 382 
Gardhavilla, 158. 

Gardizi, 43, 44, 45, 431. 

Gargya, 292. 

Gar j ana, 133. 

Garjanaka, 132, 133. 

Garjistan, 134. 

Garjjanika, 17. 

Garmair, 134. 

Garshasp Malik, 186. 

Garuda-purdna, 374. 

Gau^a, c. 76, 117, 118, 140, 312. 

Gau^as, 15. 

Ganrf, Goddess, 306. 

Gaurf, (Ghori), 457. 

Gautama, 275. 

Gauthlot, K, 15. 

Gaya, 125, 377. 

Gaya-Karna, 116. 


ytnphullam, 356. 

Ghadaha^ika^d t ada#uka< 211, 212. 
ghadh 214. 
qha4wgha4&> 214. 

(jhadial, 214, 
yhaggharaWy 357. 

Ghanaratha, 360. 

Gharghari, Goddess, 301. 

Ghatachtitaka, st,, 294. 
yhata-mrpa (ordeal), 175. 
ghatasphota, 360. 
ghatika, 214-215. 
ghatikagriha , 214, 221. 

(jhatihaghatd, 214. 

Ghatikagriha, 373, katana, 213-215. 
ghatikalaya } 214. 

Ghazni, 17, 133, 134, 135. 142, 143, 267, 
457. 

Ghaznivides of Lahore, 132. 

Ghiyas ud-Din Ghori, 134. 

Ghiyas ud-Din lialban, 183. 

Ghoris, 132, 134, 138, 187. 

Ghose, Ajit, 399, 402. 

Ghoshal, U.N., 248, 249, 477 
Ghritapadi-wkwidw/tf, 209, 210, 232. 
Ghughula, 156, 461-462. 

Ghumli, 49, 300, 392, gales at, 388, 
temple at, 368. 

Ghuzz Turcomans, 134. 
ginger, 259. 

Girijadevi, 315. 

Girnar, 65, 66, 69, 70, 82, 87. 215, 238, 
319, 322, 327, temples at, 383. 
(fita-Govindu, 295-298. 
gochara , 245, 252. 

Godavari, r., 138 
Godhra, 151, 156. 

Gtodraha-wdatfui, 156. 

Godrahaka-mundufa, 208, 209. 

Godvad, 82, 145. 

Goga, 182. 

Gogadeva, 162, 188. 

Goga-Narfiyana, 295. 

Gogasthfma, 136. 

Ooggiraja, 29, 34, 35, 39. 

Ooharwa ins, 31. 

Gohilvad, 116. 

GokeAvara temple at Laurali, 379. 

Comal pass, 135, 457. 

Gomatl, r, 104. 

Gonad, temple at, 379. 

Gop, temple at, 370. 
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gopa, 219 
Gopa, mountain, 2 
Gopbg%ta, 297 
Goptnn, 208. 
gopuram , 389 
Gorma, 80. 

Goshfhi , 214, 325 
Go(gau;btlia, c 104 
go dll am, 356 
Govmda IV , 9, 10, 249 
Govindachandia, 78 
Govindaraja, 15 
Grahai i, net* Gi <ihai lpu 
Grahaitpu 26 27 82 304 407 424 , 428, 
494 

Grama pant huh u/a, 239 
Grdmapati, 242 
gram a-pal 1 uk a , 242 
grdma-mmdha, 244 
Grama I aha a , 230, 232 235 

Grnrna-thdh urn, 236 
grasaputti, 368 
Greeks, 16. 

Grieison, 17 

grihculdavak a pat i avuih i 276 
Grishma-pau a, 1 , 306, 308 
fjrihaduhpatiam, 278 
Grousset, R , 457, 469 
gudha mandapa , 368 372, 376 385 

Guhilladeva II, 64 

guilds, 233. 263 2b4, uf gaideneih, 21b, 
251, 263, of weaveis, 217, 298 
Gujari-y <*£«/, 324 
Gujjarattha, 17 
Gufohan-i-Jbt alum i , 431 
Gumadeva, 116, 226 
Gunapalita, 351 

Gupta, period. 208 299. coins, 270, script, 
395. 

Gurjara, t , q \ 53 71 77, 79, mandala 
18, 24, 163 208 
Gurjaras, 2. 9, 10-13 
Gurjaras of Nandi pur!, 2 12 35 
Gurjara-Pratih.ua d, 1 4 9 12 20 21 , 
31, 265 

Gurjara bhumi, 18 

Gurjaradharu. 18, 158 

Gurjaradhnritri. 18 

Gurjjarashtia. 18, 80 

Gurjaratra. 17 18, man dal a 164 208 

Gurjaratrn 17, 18 

Gurjaratp, 14. 18 


Gurpal, 9b 
Guvaka, 2 
Gwalior, 82 

H 

Ilabban d ol Mansuiu, 428 

Habi bull all, ABM, 132, 488 

Hack, von, August, 413 

Haddala grant 20 21 

Haig W , 143, 194, 196, 434, 457, 488 

// atm a- 1 yakarana , 404 

HaUyudha, 409 

Haider, R B , 235 

Hammna, 131, 146, 156, land of, 118 

1famimra mad a maid ana, q v , 414 415 

11 am mu a mahakai ya, 66 , 427, 440 

Hainmuka, 48, 54 

Hansi, 142, 144 

Hansot giant. 2, 153 

Hanti, L , 54 , 407 

Hanumana, 329 

Haraha ins , 15 

Harapaladeva, 114 

Hardwar, 497 

Haribhadra Run, 338 

Hanj, 211 

Haripala, s of Bhinu I 55. 56 89 

Haripala, mimstei, 78 

Haripushpa, 17 

Hariraja, 142 

Harisiddhi. Goddess 34 

Hanta, 7 

Hariti, 5 

Haritiputra, 11 

Harivikrama, 22 

Haisha Siyaka, sec Sivaka II 

Harsha stone ms, 2 

HccnhacKarita i 419 

Harshavardhana k 124, 315, 355 

Harshavardhana ti , 496 

Hasan Nizami, 141 145 

hasfaktharfini 282 ammulha , 282, 

282. 

hasta-stitaka, 358 
Ha 8 ti 6 ala-&aru/? 0 , 216 
Hat la -katana, 250 252 hill a manda- 
pikfi, 234 

Hayafarsha-paftchai dtram 367 
Hazra, R.C , 493 

Hemachandra q.v , 83*86, 92-96, 97, 312- 
313, 314-319, 324, 329, 359-360, 395, 396, 
404-411, 412, 416. 419 
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Hemadri, 174, 287, 306, 368. 

Herat, 134. 

Hilal Khan Kazi’s Masjid, 366. 
Himalayas, 367. 
hindipaka, 232, 235. 

Hindukusli, 485. 

Hinglaji Mata temple at Khandoran, 379, 
382. 

Hira gate, Dabhoi, 388, 389, 391, 393. 
hiragriha (corbels), 369. 
hiranya , 248, 252. 

Hira Lai, 248. 

Ilia lory And Culture of The Indian 
People , IV, (Imperial Kana'ij) 421. 
History of Indian and Indonesian Art , 

401. 

hithipaka , 235. 
hockey, 369-360. 

Hodivala, A.H., 132, 195, 432, 434, 435, 
459, 463, 470. 

Hormuz, 267, 332. 

Hoy sal a, d. 80, 114, 138, 139, 140, 175, 
192. 

Hulagu Khan, 183, 435 . 469, 471. 

Hull ins, 17-18, 80. 

Hultzsch, 380. 

Huna, tr., 34, 40, 162. 

Hunter, Blair, Mrs., 366. 

Hyderabad, 15. 

I 

Ibn Asii, see Ibnul Athir. 

Ibn Haukal, 356. 

Ibn Masah, 354 

Ibn’ul Athir, 43 46, 371, 375, 431. 

Idar, 180. 

Idrisi, see A1 Idrisi. 

Ikit Khan, 472. 
ikshubhafljana , 307. 
ikshu-karmakara, 260. 
ikshu-nipidana-kandani , 260. 
ikshu-nijndana-yantram, 260. 
lkshvaku, d., 14. 

Iltutmish, 159, 160, 174, 187, 463. 
indigo, cultivation of, 256, 258, export, 
266. 

Indra-God, 7, worship of 304, region of, 
118. 

Indra III, Kash^rakuta k, 1. 

Indraji, 8, 79, 82, 112, 116, 197 . 424, 
425, 435, 438, 494. 

Indramandapa , 321, 322. 


Inganapadra, 444. 

Inganda stone ins., 444. 
inheritance, 334-336. 

Inscriptions mentioning CJhalukya dynas¬ 
ties, 421. 

Ins. du Yag Bahai of Sivadeva, 477. 
iron and metal industries, 261. 

Msami, 188, 190-192, 194. 

Isanavarman, 15. 

Ishwari Prasad, 488. 
izar, 355. 

J 

Jackson, 8, 9, 132. 

Jadeju princes, 27, chronology, 425. 
Jagada, Princess, 346. 

Jagaddeva, Paramara k., 58, 438, 440. 
Jagaddeva, Pratihara, 141, 166, 170, 356, 
464. 

Jagadekamalla II, Westrrn-Ohalukya k., 
78. 

Jagadekamaila-Pemiadi, 79. 

Jagadu, 160, 179, 320, 330, 331, 338, 362, 
419. 

Jagaducharita, 160, 179, 267, 331, 338, 
352, 419, 420. 

Jagamalla, 209, 254, 291. 

Jahan Soz, 134. 

Jalilana, 105, 112. 

Jaika, 49. 

Jainad stone ins, 438. 

Jaisalmere, 43, 111, 119. 

Jaitraslmha, Gnhilot k., 156, 168. 
Jaitrasiiiiha, s. of Vastupala, 172. 
Jaitugi, Yadava k., 150, 154. 
Jaitugideva, Paramara k., 174. 

Jajjaka, 111, 255. 

JaJckharatti, /., 304. 

Jala, 248. 

Jala-patha-&am/ii/, 213. 

Jalai ud-Din Mattgbarani, 160. 463, 471. 
Jambaka, 25, 26, 224. 

Jarabu, v, 26. 

J am hudvlpapraj it apti . 263. 

Jambumali forest, 26. 

Jambumali r, 26. 

Jami Masjid, at Broach, Cambay, Soma- 

nath, 365. 

Jahgala, c. 106, 113, 118, 127, 162. 
Jasmalnathji temple, Khandoran. 382. 
Jats, 46, 47, 143. 

Jatavarman, 439. 
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J at wan, 142-144, 458. 

Java, 268. 

Javalipuru, 106, 109, 118, 317. 
Jayachandra, 77, 78, 142, 340. 

Jayadeva, 296-298. 

Jayadratha, 49. 

Jay&kesi, 59, 61-64. 

Jayamangala, 86. 

Jayumangala , commentary, 179. 
Jayanasala-£fm</M, 220. 

Jayanta, 185. 

Jayantasimha, Ohahamana, 144. 
Jayantasimha, (usurper). 147, 148, 160. 

161, 166, 200, 203, 463, 481. 

Jay anti, Goddess, 289. 

Jayapala, 37. 

JayaSekhara, 19, 21. 

Jayasiriiha, usurper, see Jayantasimha. 
Jayasimha 1, Paramara k., 53, 57, 58, 59, 
438, 439, 440. 

Jayasimha II, Paramara k.. 182. 
Jayasimha Jagadekamalla, 39. 

Jayasiriiha Siddharaja, 18. 56. 57, 60, 64. 
67-88. 99, 103, 104, 107. 111. 117, 202, 

210, 214. 215, 222, 226, 240, 246. 254, 

255, 268, 284, 285, 289, 290, 291, 292, 

295, 296, 299, 304 . 305, 311, 312 , 313, 

314, 327-328, 329, 331, 354 , 361, 363, 
377. 378, 387, 390, 395, 396, 404 , 405, 
406, 408, 409, 416, 417, 442-448, 449, 
494. 

Jayasimha Suri, author of Hammira - 
mada-mardana , 414. 

Jayasimha Suri, author of KumarapCda- 
bhdpdlacharita , q.v. 419. 

Jaya£ri, 148. 

Jayatala, 156. 

Jayataladevi, w. of Vlradhavala, 322, 463. 
Jayavarman I, 76, 78. 

Jayavarman II, 182. 

Jazrat, 185. 

Jeewan ftae, 458. 

Jehula, 25, 228. 

Jendraraja, 50, 51. 

Jethvas, 176, 184. 

Jhabua, c, 209. 
jhajjhari % 334. 

Jhalawad, 375. 

Jhalrapatan, ins, 231. 

Jhinjuvada fort, 387. 

Jhitam, 190, 192. 

Jholik&*vihar&, 319. 


Jimutavahana, d, 79. 

Jinadatta Suri, 396. 

Jinadatta Suri, teacher of Amarachan- 
dra, 415. 

Jinadharmupratibodha , 412. 

Jina-harsha Gaiji, 177. 

Jina-mandana, q.v., 419, 

Jinapala, 143. 

Jinapati Sun, 143. 

'Jinaprabha Suri, 69, 184, 188. 

Jinavijaya Muni, 412, 417, 418, 420. 
Jinduraja, 60, 70. 

Jinesvara, 41, 65, 310, 311. 

Jine&vara Suri, preceptor of Abhayati 
laka Gani, 410. 

Jirna-ghatikalaya , 214. 

Jilanaparlchami, 216. 

JUdnavdpiku, 377. 

Jnunavimala, 41, 310. 

Jildtaaiutrii , MS. of, 305. 

Jodhpur, 51, 111, 119, 145, 159, 209. 
Jolly, J. 248. 

Jonaraja, 71, 133. 

Jorinalia, 257. 

Jovari, 257. 

Juan-Juan, tr., 495. v 

Jumna, r, 2, 125. 

Junagadh, 215, 388, 424, Rock ins, 208, 
215, 218. 

Jy&y&napradhana, 220. 

K 

Kachelia, tr, 49. 

Kachchha, c, 1, 25, 26, 27, 32,. man tin- 

la, 208, 209. 
kadachchhu, 353. 

Kadamba, d, 11, 59, 61, 62, 79, 80, 114, 
323, 441. 

Kadi dt, 32. 210, 211. 

Kadi, preceptor of Miiachchhrikara, 157, 
159. 

Kaira dt, 1, 9. 

Kakadadaha, 131. 

Kakatiya d, 190, 461. 

Kalabha&ala- karana, 216. 

Kalachuris of Tripuri, 57, 76, 77, 78, 
116. 

Kalachuri Sodhaladeva, ins. of, 228. 
Kalachurya d, 79. 


*for Jinaprabha read Jinaprabha. 
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Kalachurya Sankara, ins of, 229, 
Kalahapanchfmana, 105. 
Kalak&charyakatha , MS. of, 396. 
kal&Jcsharita, 349. 

Kalamukha, st, 293, 483. 

Kalaftjara, 1-4. 

Kalasa, fmial, 368. 

Kalavini, r, 114. 

KalhaiLa, 341, 418. 

Kali temple, Mtlitu, 483. 

Kalidasa, 247, 413, 414. 

Kalika, Ooddess, 72. 

Kalika. Matii temple, Dabhoi, 378, 389, 
393, Dhrasanvel. 379, Rhrcvad, 379. 
Kalmga, 118, 140, 162. 

Kaliyan, 134. 

Kalol -maha?, 210. 

Kalpasfitra, MS. of. 395, 396. 

Kalyan plates, 53, 59. 

Kalyitnakataka, 9, 11, 19. 20, 78. 79. 
116, *423. 

KalyanT, see KalyAnakataka and Chfrln- 
kyas of Kalyani. 

Kamadlieim, imago of. 392. 

Karnaladevi, 189. 191, 194. 195. 
Kamalata, 27. 

KiimaSami, c, 104. 

Kdmmulra. , 362. 

Kambayati , 260. 

Kamboika, 288. 

Kamboja, tr, 495. 

Kampilya, c, 311. 
kamAdra, brazier, 233. 

Kanaiij, 1, 1.0, 11, see also Kfinyaknbja. 
Kufichanadevi, 71. 

Kanchi, 95, 162. 

Kailchikavyala, k., 7. 21, 22. 
kanr.hnkah , 356. 

Kanda (Kien-ehe) c, 16. 

Kandahat, c, 435. 

Kandora, 383. 

Kane, P. V., MM, 275. 
kangvra, merlons, 388. 

Kanha, chancellor, 185. 

Kanhadadeva, 94, 100, 103, 449, 450. 
Kanoda, temple at, 379. 

Kantha, v. 107 
Kanthadi, 288. 

Kanthadurga, 28. 
kantliakuiiclU, 358, 490. 

Kanthe^varl, Goddess, 302, 483. 
Kanthkot,^ 28, 45, 426. 


Kanyakubja, 2, JO, 19, 20, 29, 118, 240, 
see also Kanauj. 

Kapadvanj, toranu at, 386. 

Kapaleivara temple, 391. 

Kiipalika, st, 293, 294. 

Kapardin, 129, 456. 

Kapila, hermitage of, 377. 
kapotaka (moulding), 367. 
kardinlf cotton tree, 478. 

Karakhitai, tr, 134. 

Karamba-w/nlra, 318. 

Karan Rai, general of Bhiimi II, 143. 144. 
karma , local, 233. 
karanapurmha, 229, 230. 

Karashahr, 17. 

Kardama, hermitage of, 377. 

Karhad grant, ?. 

Karkani. 302. 

Karkaraka, game of. 361. 

Karkota, d, 341. 

lcarma , (construction), 367. 

Karma-Z’tfrrt?irt, 218-219, 221, 223. 

Karma- karma, 218 219. 221, 223. 
Karma-sac/mw, 218, 219. 

Karna J, 51, 56-66, 67, 68, 60, 89, 90, 
96, 202, 210, 215, 265, 289, 311, 300, 
408, 417, 440-442. 

Karna II, 181, 186-193. 194, 195, 197, 
204, 470. 

Karnadilya, 19. 

Karnameru, 65, 289, 363. 

Karnasiigara, 65, 215. '90. 

Karnasitndaru 11, 60, 362, 404. 
Karnasundari, qneen, 60. 63. 

Karnata, 53. 61, 64, 76. 118. 175. 311, 
312, 329. 

KarnavatX, 65, 97, 313. 

KarneS vara temple 65, 289. 
Karodyrdhaka-rdjapurvBha , 242. 
Karohana, 292, 481. 

Kartyaviryyarjuna, 441. 

Karttika temple, 391. 

Karttika-ekadaii , 309. 

Kannul rajrCiyudha , 414. 
Karvan-mdhdtmya , 292, 481. 

Kasahrada, 136. 

Kasara, temple at, 379. 380, 381, 392. 
Kashgar, 16, 17, 305. 

Kashmir, 112, 113, 333, 350. 

Ka4i, 40 
KOtikil, 309. 

Ka&mTra, tr, 15. 
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Kasmlradevi, 90. 

Kath&kosha, 32. 

Katkaratnasagara, MIS. of, 395. 

A’ athCis aritsugara , 197. 

Kftthi, tr, 495. 

Kathiawad, q.v. 

Kathmandu, Durga -pfcju at, 483. 
Kathvate, A.V.. 412, 413. 

Katudeva, 70, 254. 

Katukaraja, 110, 443. 

Katyayana, 276, 277, 335. 

Kaula, st, 294, 342. 343. 

Kaunkana, (Kohkana) c, 113. 114. 162. 
Kauravas, 26. 

Kaurusha, 292. 

Kautflya, 218 ; 220 , 224 , 230 , 231, 234. 

241, 272, 280, 281. 338, 339, 389, 480. 
Kavirahasya, 409. 

Kavmk»h& t 86. 

Kavitdrafiasya, 415. 

Kd ryakalpalatd, 415 • vritti , 415. 
K&vyapmkd&adipikd, 185. 

Kawala Di, 189. 

Kayadram, 136. 

Kdya-vrata , 283. 

Kedara, 321. 

Kedaranatha, 291. 

Kedararaii, 292, 482. 

Kela Sutradhara, architect, 391. 

Kelhana, 105, 111. 136, 140, 144, 372. 
451, 478. 

KpJive&ma-sachiva, 224, 459. 

Kerala, tr, 34, 162. 

Ke6ava, general of Siddhariija. 76. 226. 
Kelava, minister of Kaina Tf, 192. 
Ke6ava temple, 295. 

Keval, pillar mouldings, 369. 

Khachara, d, 79. 

Khairalu, 229. 

Khajuraho, ,2, temple at, 369 , 394. 
Khalimpur ins, 218. 

Khalipa, Caliph, 157. 
Khandaehaliki-remmanaka, 14. 

Khandoran. temple at, 382, 393. 
Khartgara, 65, 68-69, 82 442. 
kharwilu, paved platform, 368, 375. 
Kharaghoda, c, 387. 

Kharataragachchha, 18, 41, 201, 310. 

K karat nragachnKhar pat tdrafi^ 141, 143, 

144, 201, 411. 

Kharpar Khan 157, 159. 

Khns Khan. 160. 


Kha^iga, 3. 

Khaza’-in ul Futuh, 189. 

Kheladitya, M ahdt &j ap utra~S and hivigr- 

ahikd'Thalckura, 380. 

Khengara, see Khangara. 

Kheraloo, (Kheratu), 65, 210, 299, 392. 
Khetaka-m«?/da/<i, 1, 9, 12, 209. 
Khe^kadhara-wmada/a, 209, 212 } -pathaka i 
209, 212. 
khila land, 244. 
khikkhirl , 334. 

Khizr Khan, 189,192, 195, 196. 
Khole£vara, 150. 

Ivhond Mir, 46, 47. 
lvhorasan, 134. 

Khotan, 16. 

Khusrau Khan 195, 196. 

Khusrau Malik Taj ud-Daulan, 132, 13A. 
Khwarazm Shah, 134, 472. 

Khyber Pass, 135. 

Kielhorn, 40, 140, 199, 214, 218, 240, 
404, 427, 440, 489. 

Kien-che, 16. 

Kiradu, 117 , 208,, see also Paramaras of 
Kiradu. 

Kirat, 144. 

Kirata, tr, 15. 

Kirtane, N. J. 427. 

Kirtikaumudi , q.v., 412, 419, 438, 465. 

Kirtim itkha t 368. 

Kirtipala, Chaulukya of Lata, 35, 39. 
Kirtipala, br. of Kumarapfda, 60, 91. 
Kirtipala, Chahamana pr, 136, 144, 156. 
Kiritiraja, k, of Lata, 29. 

Kirtiraja, Paramara k, 27. 

Kirtistambha ins. of Siddhariija, 447*448. 
Kirtivaktra , grinning faces, 368. 
Kirtivarinan, 57. 

Kirtti, 80. 

Kitabu'l Yamini , 431. 

Ki^u, 128, 156. 

Kochharba, Goddess, 65, 289. 

Koka, 182. 

Kokkala, 29. 

Kolainbapattana, 95. 

Kolhapur, 39. 

Koli, 82. 

Kolladevi, 305, 391. 

Kollapltha, 305. 

Kollapura, 95, 305. 

Kollatirtha, 305. 

KoIiiyS, 52. # 
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Konarak, temple at, 376, 394. 

Kondi j , village intriguer, 364. 

Konika, 127, 456. 

KoAkana, 53, 113, 114, 119, 174, 466, 467. 
Koshthagara- /carana, 218. 
Koshthikfi-&<mmu, 220. 

Kotada, c. 168. 

Ko^tadaka, c. 168. 
kotwal 235. 

Kramrisch, S, 398. 

KripiLsundarl, 121. 

Krishna, God, 54, 233, 295-298, legends. 

295-296, 360. 

Krishna, r, 139. 

Krishna III, Eashtrakuta k, 1, 3, 4. 13, 

409. 

Krishna, general 105, 108, 112. 

Krishna, Yiidava k., 174. 

Krishiiadeva, Paramura k. of Bliinmal, 
50. * 

Krishnadeva, br.-in-law of Kiunfirapiila. 
91, 93. 95, 96, 100. see also KAnhada- 
deva. 

Krishnaji, 19, 21, 56, 65, 416. 

Krishna MiSra, 294. 

Krishnamisra, author of 
]*robodhachandrodaya , 411, 438. 

/ ribhndhshara-ujjal&lc*hara-vidh i, 340. 
Krishnanagariya Kamaladitya 179. 
Krishnapura (Krishora) 176. 

Krishnaraja, 425, 436. 

Krishnarao, B.V., 421. 

Krishnavarman, 323. 

Kshaharata, 270. 

Kshantivijaya Ga$i, 419. 

Kshapanaka, st., 294. 

Kshatrapa coins, 270. 

Kshemaraja, 55, 56, 89-91, 448. 
Ksheta-mantri, 234, 235. 

Kshetrapala, 302. 

Kshirasvami, 218, 246. 

Kubera, region of, 118. 

KuberasvamI, 240. 

Kublai Khan, 469. 

Kucha, 17. 

Ku<jtatige£vara, 94. 

Kulachandra, 52. 

Kulluka 277. 

Kumftra, f. of poet Somesvara, 127, 128, 
136. 139, 146, 163. 

KumaradevI, m. of Vastupala, 338. 
Knmaragupta, ins of the reign of, 310. 


Kumurapala, 6, 68, 88, 89-125, 126, 127, 
129, 162, 165, 169, 202, 222, 223, 224, 

225, 226, 240, 246, 247, 254, 255, 260, 

284, 285, 290, 294, 302, 303, 307, 309, 

314, 315, 316, 317, 318, 319, 320, 324, 

325, 329, 330, 343-344, 354, 355, 360, 
361, 370, 371, 372, 373, 374, 375, 383, 

384, 387, 396, 405, 406, 407, 408, 410, 

412, 416, 417, 419, 448-455, 464, 467. 

Kuindrapdlab hupdlttcharitra, q.v., 419. 

Kurndrapdlachnrita by Hemachandra, q.v., 
405, 410. 

Kum drapdlach intdmani , 112, 

K u m drnpdl ap mb and ha , q.v., 419. 

Kumdmpdlapratibodha , q.v., 412. 

Kumur apuie^vara, 167, 290, 306, 309, 381. 

Kumar os am bhavam , 65. 

Kumarasimha, 128, 166. 

Kumara-vihara, 317, 318, 319. 

Kumar es vara temple, 121. 

Kumbhalgadh ins, 128. 

kumbht, pillar base, 369. 

Kumudachandra, 100. 311, 312, 313, 416. 

Kuijdagesvara, 95, 

hunda, tank, 376. 

kundika , 352. 

Kunkana, (Konkana) 113. 

Kuntala, e, 38, 162. 

Kuppanayya, Mahdmdm an tdmdtya, 218. 

Kurapala, 157. 

Kum kings, 26, 40. 

Kuril c, 118. 

Kuruxnan<Jala, 106, 116. 

KushAnas, 356, 394. 

Ku£ika, 292, 293. 

Kvttanimatom , 350. 361. 


& 

foghu^ri' bar ana* 175 
Lahadha, 224. 

Lahore, 135. 

L&kha, 27, 425, 426. PhulAni, 426. 
Lakkundi ins, 35. 

Lakroda, temple at. 383. 

Laksha, 26-27, 424, 425. 

JLakshmana temple, Bardia, 382. 
Lakshmana, Naddula Chalmmana k, 3. 
Lakshmanaraja, Kaiachuri k, 3, 31. 
Lakshmanasena, 437. 

Lakshmanasimha, 182, 188. 
Lakahmapfda, 456, 457. 
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Lakshmi, Goddess, 66, 67, 306, 326, 382, 

484. 

Lakshmi, mother of Bhima I, 40, 41. 
Lakshmi-Karna 31, 37, 62—67, 63, 358, 
407, 408, 437, 438. 

Lakshminarayana image, 381. 
LakshmTiilaka Gani, 411. 

Lakshmivarman, 78. 

LakuliSa (Lakulin), 292, 293, 298, 391. 
Lakulifo, at, 292—293, 297, 342, 343, 481. 
Lalitadevi, vv of Vastupala, 320. 
Lalitaditya Muktiipida, 341. 

Lai, K. S., 471. 

Lftla (Lata), 140. 

Lampaka, tr, 15. 

Lanjo Bijirao, 496. 

Lar (Lat-a), 186. 

Lata, 9, 10, 11. 13, 25, 28- 29, 30 . 31. 32. 
34, 35—36, 39, 53, 59, 66, 79, 82, 83, 
118, 119, 138, 140, 146, 148, 149, 150, 

161, 163, 154, 162, 166, 174, 186, 208, 

209, 210, 212, 217, 226, 227, 237, 265, 

286, 292, 298, 567, 460. 497— mamlala. 

208. 

liQ,\&de&a l -mandftltr. 208. 

Latapalli, 244. 

Lathivadra-pflfAafca, 210, 211. 

Lati, style of architecture, 367. 
Lauriya-N andangarh. Karth Goddess 
from, 394. 

Lavanaprasada. 139, 145, 147-155, 157, 

160* 161-167, 169-170, 171, 172, 225, 
227, 231, 253. 254, 291, 340, 466. 
Lkvanyaprasada, see Lavanaprasada 
leather industry, 260, 261, 265. 266. 

Le coq, von, 16. 

Lekhapaddhati , q.v. 477. 

L* Empire den steppe*. 457. 469. 

Le Nepal, 477. 
leogryph, 392. 

Levy, S., 477. 

Lila, the physician, 442. 

Liladevi, mother of Mular&ja, 7, 23. 
Liladevi, q. of Bhima IT, 167, 290. 
Llle^vara, 290. 

Limboji Mata’s temple, 300. 
Libga-purdna, 293. 
liquor tax, 246. 

Livre dee Merveiile 8 de !*Inde t 441. 
Lob Nor, 16, 17. 

Lockhart, 465. 

Lodorva, 43, 


Loyana Sutradhara, architect, 391. 

Ludder Dev, 190. 

Lula, 32. 

Lunapasa, 171. 

Lupapasaja, 172. 

Lunapasaka, Ana t), 171, 172, 466. 
Lunasaka (Lavanaprasada), 151, 460. 
Lunasiihha (Lunasiha), 177, 237, 326, 386, 
391. 

Lunasimhn- raeahikd, 320, 325, 385, 391. 
Luniga, 156. 

M 

Mad ana worship, 306. 

Madanabrahmadeva, Mahdrdjuputra . Sri 
476. 

Madanadevi, 452. 

Madanapala, 68, 442. 

Madanarajfii, 170. 340. 

Mad an a -Sankara, 4L, 289. 

Madanavannan, 74, 77. 78. 444. 
Madhava, 32. 

Madhava, Tantrapdla , 218. 

Madhava, Minister of Karna II, 192. 
193. 

Madhavach&rya, 293. 

Madhavi, 32. 

Madhuvan ins, 220. 

Madhupadma, 7, 22 
Madhusudana 185, 225. 

Madhuveni, r, 22. 

MadhyadeSa, 367. 

Madra, 104. 

Magadha, 48, 117. 

Magderu, temple at. 379. 

Magha, 413. 

Mdhd.bhd.rata , 9, 49, 59, 87, 376, 393, 495. 
Mahadeva, governor of Avanti, 74. 76. 
222, 223, 380. 

Mahadeva, Mahanumlrin, 224, 380. 
Mahadeva, Yadava k, 174. 

Mahadevaiya, Mahapradhdna, 229. 
Mahaika, Mahaeddhamka. 228. 

Mahdjanae, 233. 

Mahakala temple, 159. 328, image, 381. 
Mahakshapatala-fcarnna 220, 221. 
Mahakshapataladhikrit-di/AiJl-nrfflnn, 220. 
Mahdkehapatalika, 224. 225. 

Mahalakshmi, 305, 484. 

Mahdlavahkho , Mahal ay apakeha , 308. 
Mah&manddeivara, 225, 226, 227, 229, 
230, 237, 238, 239, 243, 263-266, 
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Makamantnn $ 25, 225, 224. 

Mahdmdtya, 212, 222-225, 225, 231, 236, 
237, 246. 

Mahamauhurliku, 224. 

Mahanagariya Niinaka, 179. 
Mahanakadevi, Goddess, 158. 

Mahananda, 114, 452. 

Mahanaaddhihrita-pa he hair iifa, 200. 
Mahanasa /carana, 220. 

Mahanavami, 483. 

Maha-panchalculika, 239 
Mahapaflchambda, 476. 

Mahapittia, 375. 

Mah&pradhdna , 25, 79, 228, 229. 
Mahdpradhdna-SenapaU - .1/ cmcfalika , 229. 
Mahd'pratihdra , 229, 237. 

Mahdrdnaka , 237. 

Maharashtra, 152, 190, 329, 346 , 349. 
Mahdsddhanika, 155, 228, 234. 

.1 /alias an dhivigrahiku, 220 , 221. 224 , 225. 
Mahasenaputi, 14. 

Mahdtdlavara , 14, 255. 

Mahattara, 291. 

Mahavlra, 322, 326, 360 see also Maha 
viracharita. 

Mahdvirachmita, 99, 101, 108, 119, 120, 
124, 316, 317, 318, 319, 324, 360, 361, 
473, 474, MS. of 395 , 396. 

Mahendra, 40, 50. 

Mahendra, Sun, 396. 

Mahendrapala 11, Pratfhara, k. 1, 2, 10, 
218 grant of, 250. 

MaheSvara Kavi, 41. 

Mahi, r. 151, 197. 

Mahimsaka, 228. 

Mahipala, Ohinjasama pr, 373. 

Mahipala, Pratfhara k, 1. 

Mahipala, br. of Kumarap&la, 126, 455. 
Mahishasuramardinl, image, 381. 
Mahitata, e. 156, 346. 

Mahitrata, 26. 

Mahlak Deo, Rai, 182. 

Mahmfld, Sultan, 1, 2, 40, 42, 43-48, 134, 
187, 201, 332. 333, 343, 371. 375 . 432- 
436. 

Mahmud Bigarha, 197. 

Mahobaka, 76. 77. 

Mahodaya, 10. 

Mahseer ins, 15. 

Mahndi gate, Dabhoi, 388. 

Mahuwar r, 22. 

Maipuri Mosque, Somttath, 372. 


Mairs, 142, 144. 

Maitrakas, 311. 

Mai trey a, 292. 

Makhulagamva*42-villages, 211. 

Malabar, 355. 

Maladeva, Chancellor, 180, 185, 223. 
wulamdrgana , 243. 

Malaprabha, r, 139. 

Malasuta, 189. 

Malava, 3, 36, 38, 72, 76, 82, 118, 136, 
138, 140, 150, 159, 162, 173-174, 181, 
186, 187, 208 , 209, 226, 265, 294, 299, 
328, see also Paramiiras of Malava. 
Malava -in andalu, 20. 
inalavero 9 243. 

Malharicsvara temple, 291. 

Malik Dinar, 472. 

Malik Jhitam, 190. 

Malik Kafur, 186, 191. 

Malladeva, brother of Vafftupala, 322, 
325. 

Mallani, c, 43. 

Mallikarjuna, 113. 117, 254. 410. 452, 

467. 

Mallinatha ; Tirtharikaru, 320, 383. 
Malwa, r, 2. 

MdnQdhynkttha , 214. 

Mdnasdru , 389. 

Mdnaaoll&8a , 356. 

Manavya, 7, - gotra , 6. 
maftcha, 353. 

Mandakini, 58, 119. 

viand a/a, 208, 210, 225. 230. 231, 234, 
243. 

Mandali, c, 167, 212, 225, 288, 292, 425, 
pathaka, 212. 

Mandcdiku, 253, 487, defection of, 139. 
wandapa , hall, 368. 375, 378, 380, 381, 
382, 384. 

Mandapikd, 2A6--/carana 213, 221 descrip 
tion of gol d - mandapikd 438. 

Mandasor ins. of Kumaragupta, 216, 
298. 

Mdndwi, 236. 

Mandhatu ins., 53, 146. 

Mandor 159, 

vtandovara, wall, 368, 380, 387. 

Mandu, 76. 

Mandwar, 159. 
mdngaliyaka, 243, 249. 

Mangu, 433. 

Mangu Khan 469, 471. 
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Manik Kai, 9. 

Manikyachandra, 130, 456, 487. 

Manod, temple at 379. 

Manorama, 360. 

Mamabdar, 241. 

Mansur lake, 381. 390. 

Mali sura, 46, 47, 132, 425. 

Manti k, 54, 407. 

maHtrin, 213, 223, 224. 227, 258. 

Manu, 218, 219, 245, 250. ??5, 276, 277, 
2b3, 335, 339, 349, 360, 361, 490. 
Many ak he la. 4. 

MaiMsitnia, 4, 13. 

Marco Polo, 217, 258, 259, 260, 265, 266, 
268. 285, 316, 467. 469. 
marga-kshiuani t 246. 
mdrganaka , 250. 

M&rgapati, 213. 

Maria Gonds, 364. 

Markanda, c. 16. 

Mdrlandeya-purdn<i t 14, 300, 301, 303, 

381, 382, 483, 496. 

Maru, c, 118, 148. 

Marubhuva, c. 18. 

Marusthali, 156. 

Marwad, q.v., kings of, 149, 151, 153. 
masuraka , socle, 367. 

Masudi, 261, 269, 355. 
maauraka, socle, 367. 

Matadevl, Sri, Goddess, 301. 

Matri-gaya, 377. 
rnfttri-yajila , 377. 

Mathura, 22, 40, 118, images from 393, 
394, pillar ins, 291-292. 

MaUya-purdna , 15.*. 374. 396 . 496. 

Mau ins, 77. 

Maurya, administration, 241, terra-cotta, 
393. 

Mayanalla see Mayanalladevi. 
MayanaJladevI. 60-65, 67, 68 , 75, 312, 
313, 354, 355, 390. 

M&yapura, 497. 

Mecca, 157, 158. 

Meda tv, 26. 

Medapata, 30, 118, 162, 170, 174- 

mandrila, 208. 

Medataka, 106. 

Medhatithi, 277. 
megal&i , 364. 

Megasthenes, 241, 285. 
meghadhvani, 290, 372. 

MegKadvtam , 390. 


meghunada, 290, 372. 

Mehr, 116, 209. 

Mehara Lunaika, 338. 

Mehsana, 25, 32, 209, 210, 211, 310, 382, 
392. 

Mer, 82, 252, 338. 

went, temple type, 370, 373, 374. 

Merutunga, q.v., 417-419. 

Mew ad, 55, 128, 138, 145, 156, 157, 188, 
208. 

Miani, temple at, 382. 

Milachchhrikara, 157, 159. 
Minhaj-us-Siiaj, 135. 

Mirashi, MM. 15, 21, 22, 438, 439. 

Mitu!-i-Ahmadu 353, 437. 

Mituksliara, 336. 

Mithuna figures, 393, 394. 

MitramiSra, 335, 488. 

•mizT , 355. 

Allcchchha, 26. 

Modha Bania, 122. 

Modhera, 45, 299, 301. description by 
Farrukhi, 433. 

Modhera Sun temple, 366, 368, 370, 372. 

375-377, 380, 383, 386, 391, 393. 
Mohardjaparajaya t q.v., 411-412. 419. 
Mojaditta, 157, 158, 159. 

Mokshesvari, female ascetic. 292. 
Mongols. 158, 160. 183, 184, 187, 470, 
495. 

Monopoly, 264. 

Mori gate, Dabhoi, 388. 

Moti Chandra, 355, 395 . 396. 398. 400, 
401, 489, 490. 

Motipura, 300. 

Mpda (Siva), 330. 

Mudetha, c, 366. 

Mudgalas, 160. 

Mudra department, 163. 164 , 223, 225, 
227, 236. 

Mudradhyaksha , 216, 475. 
Mudrita-Kumudachandra , 86, 311, 312, 

313, 404, 486. 

Mughal, 160. 

Muhammad Khan, 183. 

Muhammad Gliori. see MVizz-ud-Din 
Muhammad bin Sam. 

Mu’izz ud-Din Muhammad bin Sam, 
8, 132, 133-135, 142, 144, 146. 160. 
187, 203, 267, 341, 372, 457. 

Mu’izz ud-Din Bahram, 160. 
muhhavata, 388. 
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Mukkyae, 241. 
miilayarbhu, shrine, 386. 

Mulanathadeva temple, 288, 426. 
Mularaja I, 1, 3, 4, 6, 7, 10, 11, 12, 14, 
15, 19, 21, 22, 23-33, 49, 82, 86, 91, 
116, 121, 161, 163, 1.60, 199, 200-201, 
210, 212, 216, 220, 224, 229, 240, 288, 

300, 304, 310, 329, 377, 378, 389, 405. 

407, 412, 417, 419, 423-427, 473, 494. 
Mularaja II, 128, 131-137, 138, 139, 160, 
165, 203, 254, 417, 457-468. 

Mularaja, s ot Uhlma 1, 89, 289, 448, 

449. 

Mularaja, k of Mu I as than a, 118. 
Mulasthami, 118. 

Mule6vara temple, 288, 426. 

Multan 43, 46, 47, 132, 134, 135, 160, 

183, 190, 299. 

A1 unichandr a, 101. 

Muflja, 12, 30, 31, 38, 228, 417, 425, 427, 
431. 

Mftjala, 62, 73, 74, 464. 

Muiijaladeva, 19. 

Munjaladevasvaimin, temple, 288. 
Muntakhab-ui-Timkh , 431 see also 

Badauni 
Murala, c, 34. 

Mushika-vihara, 318. 449. 
vi uahtudyutam , 361. 

Mutgi ins, 140. 

Muzaffar Khan, 373. 

Mysore, 138. 

N 

Nabheya, 321. 

Naddula, 40, 70. 109. 110. Ill, 117, 136, 
254. 

Nadir Shah, 165, 166. 
nddiyala, 244. 

Nadol, 143, see Naddula. 

Naga kings, 38. 

Nagabhata I, 1, 2. 

Nagabhata IT, 2, 12. 

N&gada, *175-178, 216, 221-223, 236. 
Nagalladevi, 179. 

NagapTila, 246. 

Nagara Brahmins, 177, 178. 
nagara, style of architecture, 366, 368. 
Niigaraja, 36, 40, 41, 43. 

Nagarjuna, 467. 

Nagarjunikottda, 14, ins, 235. 

Nagasarika- mshaya, 210, 212. 


Nagavaioka, 2. 

Nagore, 141. 

Naikidevi, 131, 132. 

Nainar H., 295, 365. 

Nairne, A. K., 466, 467. 

Nakuli&a, 292 see Lakitlisu 
Nala, 316, 361. 

Nandini, 9. 

Nanti, k, 54, 407. 

Narad a, 248, 276, 279. 280, 283, 335, 
348, 360, 361, 480, tiumti, 338. 

Naraka, demon. 484. 

Ncuali-pu in i mu, i , 484, 

A ’urunOruyunfmuii <ia, 321, 363, 465. 

N arasimhu, 140. 
narathara, 369. 

Naravarman, 71-74, 443, 444. 

Narmada, r, 32, 79, 118. 149, 150, 151. 
154, 265. 

Narmadatata- ntwidula, 209, 211, 226, 237. 
Nashti, town, 208. 

Nasik, 497. 

Nasir ud-Din, Qabacha, 159, 462. 
Nataraja image, 381. 

Navaghana, 69, 91, 115 
Nacdha , f, 303, 483. 

Naoalayu, game, 362. 
nava-nidhana-sarneta , 249. 

Navardtriy f, 28, 303. 483. 484. 
NavaBahmdnkachuriiii , 422, 428. 

N&yaka, 231. 

Nayapala, 438-439. 

Nazim, M., 431, 433. 434. 

Nearchos, 395. 

Neddaria, f, 307. 
neUchchlj 352. 

Neminatha, 311, 314. 318, 320. 321, 322. 

325, 327, 383, 385, 

Nemindtkacharitru , MS. of. 395. 

Nepala, 140, ins, from, 249. 
nidhi, 248. 
nikshepa, 248. 

Nikshubha, w of Surva, 392. 

Nllakantha, 57. 

Nilakantha Mahadeva temple, Sunak. 367, 
Miami, 379. 

Nilgunda plates, 212. 

Nil!, w of Graharipu, 407, 424. 

Nimb&rka, 298. 

Nipunaka, 150. 

Nirvana-N&rayana, an epithet of the Para- 
mar a king Naravarman, 443. 
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NUithackuriyi 202, MS. of, 395. 
nlvivandha, 357. 
niyogi, 219. 

Nizami, see Husan Nizami. 

Nizam ud-Din, 44, 190, 191, 194, 196, 431. 
Nizamuddin, M., 462. 

Nohala, 3. 
nripa&ala, 371, 372. 
nritya-Sdla, 368. 

Nundod gate, Dabhoi, 388. 
Nusari-pa£A</X-tf, 210, 212. 

Nusrat Khan, 187, 191. 

Nutana Matha, 482. 

Nyayakandali , 66, 87, 311. 

Nyftyasara, 419. 

Nydyavddu, 340. 

O 

Oyha Nirukti , MS. of, 395. 

Ojha, G.H., 8, 188, 451. 

Origin of the UhGlvkyti*, 421. 

Origin and the Original home of the 
Chdlukyas, 421. 
ornaments, 358-369. 
ostracism, 349. 

Oswals, 325. 

Oxus, r, 15. 

P 

PiidalipLanugan, (Palitana), 321. 

PadamaJa, 189. 

Padampawa. 113. 
padiantao , 256. 
padiniaiiisanam, 358. 

Padmagupta, 12, 30. 31, 34. 

Padman&tha, 112. 

Padmapnra, 112, 113. 

Padma-pur&na , 329. 

Padmavatl, 112, 113. 

Pagan, (Burma), 401. 

Paharpur plate, 239. 

Pahini, 97. 

Pahlan, 144. 

Pahlava, 16, 496. 

Patyu, 160. 

Paithan, 50. 

Paithan plates, 180. 

Pala, d, 1. 

Palha, 180, 185, 237. 

Palhanpur. 25, 67. 209, 233. 240. 363. 410. 
Pali, 107, 143. 

Falitana, 321. 322. 384. 

Palll, 106, 107. 


Pailika, 109. 
pdmaddd t 256. 

Pampa, 421. 

Paflch, 241. 

Pancha-kdydnika } 325. 
paflchakula , 180, 185, 231, 232, 233, 234, 
235, 236-242, 243, 244, 246, 332. 
paUchakulika , 239. 

Pafichdla , 140. 

Panchamukhi, R.S., 467. 

Panchasara Parshanatlui temple, 391. 
paflchavKjthdsabda , 226. 
paficha rnukhd-Prahinana, 349. 
pailchu-mukha-nagara, 233, 234, 346, 346. 

348, 349, 350. 

Panchami, 190. 

Paiichanadadhifo, 118. 

Paficharatra, 293. 

Paiichd&akavritti, 106. 

Panchasara temple, 322. 

PafichavastuJca , 208. 

Pafichinahal, 38, 76, 78, 82, 209, 226. 
Panchmani, 190, 192. 
punchopachdra worship, 327. 

Pandey, K. B., 395. 

Pandya, 30, 138, 162. 

Panhera ins, 53. 

Panini, 309, 404. 

PanutT, slave, 345. 

Panyddhyaksha , 234. 

Para, r, 38, 104, 112. 464. 

Para (Dutch), 160. 

Parab, K. K., 414. 

Param Dev, 44, 46, 433. 

Paramara d, 7, 8, 9, 20. 

Paramaras of Abu, 26, 109-110, 144, 163. 

209, 264, 255, 363, 425. 

Paramaras of Bhinmal, 50, 76 
Paramaras of Kiradu, 111. 

Paramaras of Malava, 1, 3, 13, 20, 30—31. 
34-36, 51—54, 57-^59, 70, 72—76. 78. 
82, 84, 87, 136—137, 138, 130, 140, 
146—149, 153, 154, 161, 165, 173—174. 
181—183, 185, 255, 265, 418. 423, 425, 
455. 

Paramardideva, 79. 

ParamS-rdi, Ohandella k, 131. 

Paramardin, 131, 132. 

Paramara, 293, 343. 

Parbad, temple at, 379. 

Pargiter, F.E., 16, 217, 228. 
Pdrijdtamafijarh 307. 
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\parishad , 167. 

PariSishpaparvan i, 416. 

Pariyar, (Paramara) 8 
Parkar peninsula, 160 
Parnadatta, 215, 218. 

Parsi, 295, 331. 

Par&vanatha, 123, 317, 321. 322. 
Pdr&vanathacharita , 130, 456, 487. 
Pdrthapardkrama , 141, 362. 

Parva mountain, 148. 
pdshana , 248. 

Piirvati image, 382. 

Passport, officers, 216. 

PaSupala, 250. 

Paiupata sects, 292-294, 332. 
PdAupata&a&t ra, 294. 

Patachchhara, e., 104. 

Patan, 32, 199. 211. 

Pdtailjali , 309. 

Patel, 231. 

pathaka . 208, 209, 210, 230, 234, 243. 
pathakiyaka , 236. 
patkd , 356. 

Pattakila , 230 231. 
pattaS&ld, 353. 489. 
pattika , fillet,, 369. 

Pduggio , keeper of a gambling house, 361. 
Pduggo , do. 361 
Paundravardhunapura. 211. 

Pawagadh, 148. 

Pehlvi, 15, 16. 

Pelliot, 16. 
pepper, 259. 
perfumeries, 261 

PeripliiH of the Eryi In *nn Svtt, 213. 257, 

258, 259, 266. 

Perma-Jagadekamalla 11. 79. 
Perma-nripa, 80. 

Permadi, 78, 79. 

Permadi, Mahdmandale*vara, 79. 

Permadi Sivachitta. 79. 151. 

Permardi, 80. 

Persia, 165, 267. 

Persian Wheel, 216. 

Peshawar, 135, 457. 

Peshwa, 165. 

Peterson, P.. 65, 311. 

Phaggu , f, 307, 485. 

Phatu, 160. 

Phuia, 27. 

Phula^a, 27. 

Phulla, 26. 


Pi<jhkas, U., 15. 
pigeon race, 360. 
pilgrim tax, 246. 

Piludra torana , 386. 

Pingala, 391,’ 392. 

Pihgalika, 81. 

Pipasa c, 7. 

Piplianagar grant, 148. 

Pischell, K, 257, 353. 
pltha, basement, 368. 

Pithadeva, 160. 

Pit-hu, 160. 

Pitripaksha, 308. 

PitriyajHa , 377. 

Pitta, 80. 

Poalaoi f, 307. 

PovMla-bhihm , 244. 

Porbandar, 49. 

Posadhavrata, 287, 487. 

Posina, c, 197. 

Prabandhnchtntdmani , v.. 198-199. 417- 

418, 419, 441, 444. 446. 

Prabhachandra, q.v., 416. 

Prabhakara Nayaka, 452. 

Prabhasa, 26, 27. 

Prabhdsa-khanda , 20. 

Prabhdvakacharita , q.v., 416, 419, 486. 
Prabodhachandrodaya , 411, 438. 
Pradnkshina-mdrga , ambulatory, 365, 372, 
375, 376* 383. 385. 

Pragvata, 325. 

Prahladana, 128, 141, 144. 254. 362. 413. 
Prahladanapura, 363. 

Prajapati, 277. 

Praka^a. city, 118. 

Prakd&ikd , 404. 

PrdkritarPai'figalmn , 438, 439. 

Pramdnanydyatattvdlokalankdra , 311. 
Prasnikas (Prasnora), 178. 

Pratabgadh ins, 218. 

Pratapamalla, grand s of Kumnrap&la, 
124. 

Pratapamalla, Rashtrakuta, 136. 166, 170, 
464. 

Pratapamalla, Vftghela, 170, 171, 172, 

173, 180, 466. 

Pratftpasimha, 95. 

Pratapasirhha. mandahwara. 157. 
Pratapasiiiiha, Paramara, 184. 
Pratapasimha, slave owner. 345. 346. 
Pratapgarh ins, 31. 

Prathama- kitlika, 239, 
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Prathamu'pmtapala, 230. 
pratihSra, 220. 

Pratlhara, d, 7, 8. 

Pratisftraka t 235. 

Pratisbthanaka, 50. 

Pratyushii image, 392. 

Prayag, 125, 377. 

Premakamaia, TV) hi, 462. 

Premaladevi, 96, 108.' 

Primaladevf, 184. 

Prithvideva, 110. 

PrithvIpaJa, Chahamana of Naddula, 60. 
Prithvipala, of Ingonda stone ins., 444. 
Prithvu'fija, Chiihaimina k, 8. 

Prithviraja II I, 71, 140, 141, 142, 158, 
166, 457. 

Prithviraja ltmo y 8, 141. 
PrithvlrdjaL'ijayti , 6, 28, 58, 66. 71, 108, 
*114, 115, 133, 269. 422, 440 , 457. 
profit perdu y 399. 

Ptolemy, 15. 

Pudgaon temple 379. 

PujamtHjfOs 220, 232. 

Punaka, 34S. 350. 

Panapakshadeva, 315. 

Pundra, 48. 

Punjab, 76. 119. 187. 

Punyavijaya, Muni 3,57. 
purchase tax, 250. 

Purnakala^a Qani. 410-411. 

Purnapala, 49, 436. 

Purnna-prt#Aa/c(/, 210. 211. 

Purohita , 233. 

Purushottnma, 18. 

Purushottamapuvft plates, 180 
Pusbpavati, r, 376. 

Pmtapdla , 239. 

Puwar, 8, 

Q 

Qanungo, K.R.. 470, 471. 

Qarmatians, st., 134. 

Qoran t 436. 

Qutb ud-Din Aibak, 141-145, 146, 159, 
187, 433. 

Qutb url-Pin Mubarak Shah, 195. 196, 

254. 

E 

Ivida, c, 162. 

Rfidha, 296. 

Radhanpur, 25, 200, 


Radi, 157, 150. 

Iladosa fort, 188. 

Rahamana, 294. 

Rahmar(n)iyya, 294, 295. 
llaivataka, 20. 

Raja, 23, 423. 

Rajadevl, 299. 
raja tnanya f 213. 

Raj anig h ant a , 496. 

Kajaraja, II, 138, 

Rajaiajesvara temple 393. 

Rajasekhara, commentator, 65, 311. 
Rajasekhara, Chronicler, 420, 462. 
Rujatarahgini , 213, 339, 541, 342. 409, 
418. 

Raji, 7, 10, 19, 22, 23, 423. 

Rajkot Museum. 387. 

Rajhi, wife of Surya. 392 
Rajpipla state, 209. 

Rftjyapfila, 2. 

Rakshapfda, 346. 

Rama, ancestor of Mularaja, 7, 22. 

Rama, Yadava general, 150, 161, 153, 

155, 174. 

Rama, k, 181, 186, 204. 

Hama, temple, Bardia, 382. 

Uilmachandra, author, 86, 129. 
Rftmachandra. Yfulava k. 180. 183, 186, 
190, 191, 192. 

Itmunch arita , 211. 

Ramadeva, f. of Yasodhavala, 110. 
Rainagupta, 341. 

Rilmaklrti, 330. 

Ramakunda, Modhera. 376. 

Ttamaiataka % 414. 

Rfimaywja, 9, 329, 376, 495. 

Ramganje plate of Isvaraghosha. 218. 
Rumesvara temple, 292. 

Rume^varam, 63, 291. 

ItmnbhamaHjari , 77. 

Rampola gates, Ghumli, 388. 

RUnaka, Saindhava k. 49. 

Rtlnaha , q.v., 229. 

Ranchodji Ama ji. Dewan 436. 
Rangachurya, 363. 
rmiga~bhoga f 326, 487. 
ranga-mandapa , 326, 368, 376. 

Rani hi rdv 9 56, 366, 390. 

Ranna, 35. 

Ranpur ins, 188. 

Ranti, k, 54, 407. 

RrU Malay 387, see also Forbes. 
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rasahati, 371. 
rasavati, 371. 

Mdsapafleh&dhyuya, 297. 

Rashid ud-Din, 467. 

Rashtrakuta, d, 1, 3, 4, 9, 10, 13, 29, 209, 
265. 

lidshtrakutm\ And Their Timex, 421, see 
also Altekar, A.S. 
rat ha projections, 368, 380. 

Rat) am 209. 

Ratnadevi 299. 

Hatnakota, 358. 
ratnakuta , 370, 373. 

Batnamala, q.v., 416, see also Krishnaji. 
Ratnapala, 70, 110, 343. 

Batnaparlkshd , 264. 

Katnapura chatnrasiha, 211, 212. 
Katnasiha, 227. 

Batnavall , 61, 404 
Rav, v, 210. 

Ravana image, 376. 

Raverty, H.G., 432, 459. 

Ray, H.C., 37, 122. 132, 133, 150, 182. 

428, 430, 438, 440. 469. 

Rayapala, 70, 110, 443. 

Raziyya, 160. 

rekhd , line of curvature. 367, type of 
temple 382. 

Reva, r, 118, 154. 

Rev ant a, 300. 

Revatimitra, 26, 407. 425. 

Kewah stone ins. 55. 

Big-red a, 274. 

Rishabha, 157, 321, birthday celebration 
of, 326, temple by Vimala, 384. 
Romaka, o, 104. 

Rudradaman, 215. 

Rudradeva, 190. 

Rudramahakala temple, 328. 
Rudramahalaya temple, 88, 288, 289, 328, 
370, 377-379, 393, 481. 

Ruhavi, temple at, 379. 

Runn of Cutch, 60, 65, 160. 

Rupa- NTnrayana, 299. 

Rupani Barmn, 197. 

Rupasundarl, 19. 

Rupin (Roopeyn) r, 65, 215. 

Ryotwari settlement, 242. 

S 

Sabarmaty, r, 60, 197, 211. 

Sab (lah he daprakfixet, 41. 


Sabhd-mandapa, 368, 372, 375, 376, 382, 
383, 385. 

Sabhramati, r, 150. 

Sachiva, 223, 224. 

Sddhanika, 228. 

Sadhu (Sahukar), 233. 

:«idh#ja, 248. 

Safawi d, 165. 

Sahajapnla, 154. 

Sahajarama, 22. 

Sahasa 11 h ima - rij ay a, 35. 
vSahasralihga lake, 56, 88. 214, 215, 284, 
290, 295, 299, 305, 390, 391. 
Sahavadina, 158. 

Saiida (Sayyad?), 155. 

Sailaprastba, 26. 

Saindhava, 49, 436. 

Saindhavi, 301. 

Sainika, tr, 15. 

Baiva, st, 292-296. 

Baivism, 287. 

Sajjana, temple built by, 87, 88. 

Sajjana. 95, 100, 450. 

Baka, tr, 7, 16, 22, 356, 496. influence on 
Gujarat painting, 401. 

Bakatayana. 404. 

Sakhada, 229. 

Sakhi-bhdva, 296 , 297 . 298, 343. 

&aktiaahgarna,-tantra , 497. 

Bakunikii - villa ra, 321, 414. 

Balagrama stone, 54. 

Salakbanodevj, 171, 291. 

Salakhanapura, 171. 

SalakhaneSvara, 291. 

Salaksha, governor of Saurashtra. 226, 292. 
Salaksha-Narayaila temple, 292. 

Sale tax, 250. 

Saletore, 13.A., 428, 429. 
ffdidhdnya, 257. 
saliga-rtfsu/u&ff, 319. 

S&lipura, 106. 

Salki, 15. 

Salukika, 15. 

Samftdhrin, 483. 
xamafcara-hftiimi , 244. 
xamakara-vffdTia-grama- pat t akn , 243. 
Samala. 73. 

Samantasirftha, Ohiipotkata k, 19. 23, 24. 
Simantasirnfia, Guhilot k, 128, 254. 
Bamantasiihlia, governor of Saurushtra, 
180, 224, 226, 292. 

Samarasiihha, 8, 
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Samarasimha, k of Javalipura, 144, 167. 
Samarasimha, Guhilot k, 183, 188. 
Samarkand, 16, 435, 471. 

Samba, 92. 

Sambhar, 82. 

$ambhu, 301. 

Sameta-iikhara, 320, 383. 

Samidhesvara, 330. 

Samma, tr, 426. 

Sampradayapradipa , 329. 

Sarapuri, slave girl, 346. 

Samudra-Pase, Sultans of, 268. 

Samusara, 115, 116. 

Sanchor, 13, 32. 

Sander a, temple at, 367, 379, 382. 
Sanderao, 51. 

Sandesara, B. J., 271. 

Sandhi-fcorana, 220, 221. 

Sandhiviyrahin, 79, 437. 

Sand hyak aranand i n, 211. 

Sangama, 463. 

Sangana, 340. 

8anghddhipati-charitra - mahdktwya , 415. 
Sangramagupta, ins of, 228. 
Sangramasimha (Sanklia,) 149, 153, 324. 
Sangramasimha, feudatory, 172. 

Sanjan plate, 235, 236. 

Sanjar, Seljuk k, 134. 

Safija, w of Surya, 391. 

Sankalia, H.D., 209, 357. 372, 373, 379, 
380, 388, 482, 484. 

Sankh Deo, 190. 

Sankha, 148-150, 153-155. 156 . 323. 382. 
Sankheda tduka , 209. 

SaAkrantie , 309. 

* anmifklw-hastdksha ran i , 282. 
Snntinfithadeva, 324, 325. 

Santu, 68, 73, 83, 442. 

Santuka, 83. 

Sap&daJaksha, 28, 29. 118. 119. 127. 141, 
146, 240, 312. 

Saptakaft, c, 26. 

Sapta£ata, c, 50, 437. 

Saptaiati , 301. 

Saptasringa, c, 497. 

Sarada ins from Hund, 239. 

SaraAga, 58. 

SaraAgadeva, 180, 181-185. 186, 204, 209, 
223, 232, 237, 295, 388. 

SaraAgadeva of Rewa, 197. 
Sarasvata-mandala, 12, 25, 209. 

Sarasvati, r, 33, 81, 88. 179, 215, 377, 378. 


Sarasvati image, 381, 382, 391, 

Sarasvati, S.K., 370, 491. 

Sarasvati kanthdbharana, 38, 455. 
Sarasvati-purana , 289, 292, 296, 299, 305, 
390. 

Sdri(mat), 353. 

Sdrt, 356, 357. 

Sarkar, D.O., 497. 

Sarkar, J.N., 461. 

Sarraa, D., 9. 

Sarda, H.B., 451. 

Sarnal, c, 368. 

Sarva (8iva), 330. 

Sarvadarsana&angraka, 293. 
sarva-d&ya-sameta , 249. 

Sarvadhyaksha, 212. 

Sarvamaiigala, 301, temple of, 382. 

Sarvanagara-mukhya , 264. 

Satanandapura, 452. 

Satapatra , 328. 

Satdrthakarya , 129, 412. 

Satragara karana, 220. 

SatruAjaya, Mt., 87, 318, 319, 321, 322, 
temple at, 383. 

Satyapura, 322 ,-mandaIa t 208. 

Satyaraja, 53. 

SatyaAraya IrivabedaAga, 35, 428, 429. 
Satyasraya, R.S., 421. 

Saulkika, 421. 

Saurashtra, q .\. r mand<da t 209, 237. 
Sautramam, sacrifice, 342, 343. 

Savitri image, 382. 

Savramati, r, 32. 

&ayydgrdhaka, 23C. 
tiayydpala, 229, 230. 

Sejakpur, 301, temple at, 368, 375. 
Selahasto , 235. 

Sendpati , 226, 229. 

Seng-houei, 16. 

Sergadh ins, 272. 

Sesamum, 259. 

Sesbdia, d, 188. 

Sevadi copper plate, 50, 70, 343. 

Seven sages, images of, 392. 

Sewell, R„ 198. 

Shadanana, 11. 

Shahibandina, Turushkariija, 146. 

Shahu, 165. 

Shanderaka, 51. 

Shanshabani, d, 134. 

Sharma, H.M., 416. 

Sharma, K. M.K., 198 
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Sharma, Sri 433. 

Shashtha II, 59, 63, 64, 441. 

Shastri, Durgasankar, 418. 

Shastri, H., 381, 387, 393, 396, 306. 492. 
S hat left anddyama, MS. of, 396. 

Sha^padra (Shathodra), 178. 
Shatpailchdiad-deM- ri bh iiyu , 497. 
Sarvananda, 419. 

Sarvebvaru 465. 
shejavapa, 353. 

Shihab ud-Din, 146. 
shipping, 268. 

Shivaji, 165. 

Shunkul Deo, 191. 
siddha , 248. 

Siddha-Htmuchutidru , 25, 37, 49, 83, 85. 
Siddha-£1 ema-lagbu(Tittij 404’, 407, MS. of, 
396, -Brihadrritti, 404. 

Siddha-Uema-bab danuiaaana, 404. 
Siddhapura, 33, 81, 87, 88, 377, 384, 386, 
387, 394. 

Siddharaja, see J&yasimha Siddharaja 
Siddh ar&jacarnand 9 86. 

Siddhasena, 95. 

SiddhaSraraa, 377. 

Siddhe£vara-Maliadeva temple 379. 
Sidhpur, 210, 211. 
sik-kabab , 354. 

iihhara, 365, 367, 374, 378, 380, 382. 
Siladitya, 158. 

Silahara, d, 113, 114, 117, 306. 

Silasundarl, 313. 

Simantamani , 156. 

Simha, Ohahamana of Broach, 149, 154. 
Simha, matenal unde of Vlsaladeva, 175- 
176, 177. 

Simha era, 70. 

Simhana, 149-153, 155, 156, 174, 180, 
460, 461. 

Sizhhanadi, Achfirya, 323. 

Simhapura, 211. 

Simharaja, 2. 

Simhavikrama, 22. 

Sind, 25, 46, 48, 52, 60, 81. 117, 132, 133, 
187, 268, 428, 467. 

Sinda, d, 79. 

Sindhu, r, 83, 112. 

Sindhupati, 25, 428. 

Sindhuraja, epic, hero, 49. 

SindhurSja, 26, 81. 

Sindhuraja, Paramara k, 34, 36, 428. 
Sindhura ja, f. of f?aAkha, 153, 166. 


Sindhuraja, k of Bhinmai, 426. 

Sindhurajapura, 111, 255. 

Siraf, c, 267. 

tiras, capital of a pillar, 369. 

Siranara, v, 346. 

8itala, Goddess, 300, 301, 376. 
Sitala-Mata temple, at Piludra, 379, 381 
at Vadnagar, 482. 

Siva, 7, 54. 120, 121, 287, 290. 292, 299, 
300, 306, 323, 330, 374, 381. 382, 383. 
Sivadatta, Pandit, 414. 

Sivaharii, r, 104. 

Sivakedaranatha temple. 121, 290. 
Siraratri, f., 308. 

Sivarupya, c, 107. 

Sivasana, 48. 

Siyadoni ins, 239, 240. 

Siyaka II, 3, 4, 13. 

Skamna, c, 322. 

Skandagupta, 208, 215. 

Skandapuranu t 20. 21, 329. 

Slavery, 345-349. 

Smriti-Jcau8tabha , 306. 

Smriti-samuchchaya, 343. 

Sobhanadeva, 148, 227, 237. 

Sogdian, tr, 15, 16, 17, language, 16. 
Sohada (Subhatavarman), 146, 147. 
Sohagadeva, 197. 

Sola, 24, 32. * 

Solagh, tr, 6. 

Solanki, 11, 164, 171. 

Solankhi, 8. 

Solar family of Bharukachchha 426. 

Solgi, tr, 6. 

Soma, k, 370. 

Soma sacrifice, 342. 

Somachandra (Hemachandra), 97. 449 
Somaditya, 19. 

Somaladevi, 269. 

Somalekha, 269. 

Somanath, city, q.v., 43-48, 61-2, 63, 73, 
87, 265, 266, 479, 497. 

Somanatha, God, q.v., procession of, 251, 
309, ddla f, 306, 308, temple q.v. 370- 
375, at Sahasralinga lake, 301. 
♦Somaprabha, q.v., 412. 

Somariijadeva, Mahapratlhfira , 229. 237. 
Somasimha, 155, 156. 


* Not Somaprabha. 
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Somasirhha, dut&ka, 167. 

Somesvara 1. Western Chalukya k, 63. 55, 

57, 58. 

Somesvara If, Western Chalukya k. 57, 

58, 439. 

Somesvara 111, Western Chalukya k, 78, 
79. 

Some&vara, poet, q.v., 161 167, 175, 176, 
179, 412, 419, 464, 468. 

Someivara, Chahamana k, 71. 

Some&vara, grandson of Siddharaja, 100, 
108, 109, 113, 117, 141. 

Somesvara, Paramara pr. of Kiradu, 111, 
254, 255. 

Somesvara, Paramara pr. of llhiumal, 76. 
Somesvara, Silahara k, 175. 

Somesvara, s of Vedagarbharnsi, 481. 
Souri, clan, 457. 

Spring festival, 306. 

Songadh, wood carvings at, 394. 

8oni } goldsmith, 233. 
srCzddha, 179, 335, 337. 
kraddhapaksha, 308. 

Srdvakuprntikriwianurhurni, MS. of. 395. 
Sravana Belagola ins, 13. 

6rc.nl, 216, 221. 

Sreni-A*aron«, 216, 221, 263. 

Srenika, 127, 456. 

Sreshthi, 233. 

Sribhata (Subhatavarman), 148. 
Srichandra, 32. 

Srldeva, 486. 

Sridevi, 450. 

Sridhara, author, 65, 87, 311. 

Sridhara durgadarpa, 146, 147, 371. 
&vl-karana t 212, 221, 223, 225, 232 . 237, 
243. 

Siimala, 215 ,-jnati, 325. 

Srinagara. 328. 

Sringa, 367, 374. 

Sripala, 86. 

&ri-£aila, c, 321. 

Sristhala, 33, 81, 377. 

Srutadevi, Goddess, 410. 

Stambha (Cambay). 145. 
stambha, pillar, 369. 

St&inbhana (Skamna), 322. 

Stambhanesa, 321, 322. 

Stambhatfrtha (Cambay), q.v., 479. 
Stchoukine, I, 399. 
step wells, 390. 

Stein, A, 16. 


Uhdna t 219. 

Sthdnddhipa, 219. 

Sthanudhyaksha , 219 
Sthana-karanu, 219. 

Sthdnupdla , 219. 

Sthdnapati, 219, 292. 

Sthdnapurush a t 437. 

Sthanika , 219. 

Sthavirdvalicharita , 416. 

Sthiramati Gani, 106, 107. 

Strabo, 16. 

Subedar, 231. 

Subdhukathd, MS. of, 396, 398. 
Subhakes!, 61, 63. 

Subhatavarman, 146. 147, 148, 150, 154, 
322.* 

Sudakupa pass, 57. 

Sudarsana lake, 215. 

Sudi plates, 218. 
sugar, 260. 

sugarcane, 258, f. of, 397, sucking cf, 

307, 483. 

Sugimhao , f. 308. 

Sul i ad Fid ovi. wife of Tejahpala, 321, 385, 
487. 

Siiliava, 340. 

Suhranlii , 231, 243, 248, 249. 

Suhrttahirtikallolinl, q.v., 414-415. 
Sukritasahkirtana , q.v., 415, 419, 465. 
Sukuli-desa, 208. 

SuktimuHdvdli, 412. 

Sulaiman. 265, 269, 354. 

Sulak, tr, 15. 
tfulapafa, 216. 

Ku-li tr, 15. 

Sulik, tr. 15. 

Sulika, tr, 14, 15. 

Sulk a, 213, 221, 246, 250, - mavdapikd , 
213, 221, 246. 

Sulki, tr, 6, 15, of Orissa, 15. 
fivka-ndsa, 400. 

Sumaladev!, 167, 269, 290. 

SumaleiSvara temple, 289. 

Sumati Gani, 18. 

Sumatindthacharita, 412. 

Sumatra, 268. 

SumeiT, temple, 320, 383. 

Summer festival, 306, 305. 

Sumra, tr, 132, 133, 160. 

Sunak, 367, 392, temple at. 370, 379-380, 
381. 

Sundarasena, 351. 
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Sundha hill ins, 50, 70, 111, 116, 136, 140, 
144, 156, 172, 372. 

Sunga terracotta, 393, sculpture, 394. 
Suprabhtddgama , 374. 

Surak, tr, 15. 

Surapuladeva, 444, 445. 

Surat district, 209. 

Surat grant of Trilocbauapala, 29 , 35, 39, 
59. 

Suratku, 161, 301, 413. 

Suratholsava, q.v., 301, 413 414. 
Siiratruna '(Sultan), 17, 157. 

Suri chiefs, 134. 

Surya, god, 26, 298-300, 381, 382 , 391, 
392. 

Surya -kunda, Modliera, 376. 
Surya-Narkyana, 299, 300. 
nu&anthid, a meat dish, 354. 

Susena, 360, 361. 

Siitrddhyaksha, 215. 

Suvarchasu, w of Surya. 392. 

Suvama, d, 17. 

Suvarnapushpa, 17. 

Suvrata, Muni, 322. 

Svabhravati, r, 29. 

.nr a-has talcs haran q 282. 336. 
s i • a yam - a//at dr das i - pa t/avid h i, 345, 346. 
Svetapada, c. 59, 440. 

Sifadvddaratndhara. 312 . 

Syamala, 106. 

Syamaldas, 8. 

Syrastrene (Saurashtra), 213. 

T 

Tabaqat-i-Alcbari , 431 
Tabaqat-i-N&eiri, 435. 

Tagarapura, 114, 452. 

Tahmasp, Sliah of Persia, 165, 166. 
Taika, c, 104. 

Taila II, 4, 29, 35, 52, 428, 429. 431. 

Taila III, 130. 

Taj ud-Din Yaldooz, 159. 

Taj al Mathir, 141. 

Talabhad ri kit sh at-trimsatpath aha, 210, 

211 . 

iCdahala , 257. 
falapphalo, 257. 

Talara , 234, 235, see also De ha-talara and 
Grama talara. 

Td&ra-bhfivya, 235. 

Talavara. 235. 

Talkan, c, 134. 


taUatfum , bed, 353. 

Tamar Khan, 183. 
lambnla t 358. 

Tana-ma«/irf, Dholka, 366. 

Tanjore, 497. 

Tanka-w/asytrf, Dliolka, 366. 

TankaSalu -haran a , 214-215. 
tanning, 260-261, 265. 

Tanti, k, 407. 

Tantra -haranu, 218, 221, 254. 

Tantrapdla, 218. 

Tapti, r, 119, 150, 151, 153. 

Tarabh, temple at, 379. 

Tarain, battle of, 138, 141, 146. 

Tii rank tli a, 15. 

TdrikhA-Firoz Shah l. 190. 

Tarikh-i-J dhdnhushi , 160. 

Tarikh-us-Sind , 425. 

T drikh-i-Sordth, 435. 

Tdrikh 4 - Ydmiii /, 438. 

Tarim, c, 17. 

Tavinga, temples at, 384. 

Tarmficliirin, 469. 

Tarunavaehaspati. 13. 

Tata, chancellor, 227. 

Tatiri dirham , 269. 
lattaid , 353. 

Tawney, C.H., 214, 231, 252. 418. 423, 
486. 

Teja, c, 48. 

Tejahpfila, 115, 156. 157, 161-167, 172, 
175-178, 223. 237, 284, 285, 320-323, 325, 
338, 352, 357, 384. 391, 412, 414, 435. 
465. 

Tejahpala, Mahdpahrhahabda, 476, 
Tejasimha, 374. 

Tennyson, 384. 

Ter c, 15, 452. 
textiles, 259-260, 266. 

Thabhu, 236. 

Thdkura , 229, 233, 246, 380. 

Thalia district, 209, 236 . 299. 

Thana plates of Rsimachandra, l 80. 
theatricals, 232, 233. 298, 362-364, in 
Jains, temples, 326. 

T her dr ali, 39. 

Thogara, 15. 

Thomas, 194. 196. 

Thucydides, 314, 315. 

Tihunapala, temple of. 486. 
Tihunapaladeva of the Ingonda ins, 444. 
T’ien chan, c, 16. 
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Tilinga, 29, 52. 

^'imvaQaka-maQdala, 209, 210, 220, 232. 
Tircuthkarint , 353. 

Tirthakdpa , 321. 

Tirupati, 497. 

Tod, J, 7, 378, 379, 422. 

Togara, 15. 

Tokharoi, tr, 16. 

Topika, 356. 

toranu, 370, 372, 373, 376, 386-387. 
Torkhed plates, 15. 

Traikutaka coins, 270. 

Trailokyamalla, 66. 

Trailokyamohana, 295. 
frapaggu, boat, 213. 

Travels of Sulaiman , 267. 

Tribhuvana Kanaka , 167. 

Tribhu vanapala, f of Kumarapala, 68, 89, 
90, 94, 103, 203, 318, 449. 

Tribhu vanapal a, 364, 165, 166, 167-168, 
171, 172, 173, 306, 481. 
Tribhuvanamalla Pandyadevu. 79. 
Trilochanapala, 29, 59. 

Trimurti, 300, 381. 

Tripurautaka, 250-252, 291, 292, 373. 

!TripurdntakeSvara , 292. 

Tripurnsha temple, 288, 289, 300, 381, 
426. 

Triehashtisalakapurus hwhuri tu . q. v., 416. 
Trivikrama image, 381. 

Trivikramapala, 60. 

Tughlak, Sultan, 196. 

Tukhara, c, 16, 495. 

Turigabhadra, r, 138. 

Turfan, c, 17. 

Turushka, 26, 118. 131, 133, 136, 144, 
145, 155. 156, 157, 183, 184, 189, 372, 
424, 425, 428. 

V 

Ueh, 134, 135, queen of, 341. 
uchchaldka , attic pillars, 360. 
udaftchana, 353. 

ifdayaditya. 57. 58, 59, 71, 306, 439. 
Udayadityu Gang a Permitdi, 79. 439. 
TJdayamati, 55, 56, 62, 64. 68, 90, 215, 
366, 389, 390. 

11 day ana, 69. 92, 93, 94 . 95. 96 , 97, 98. 
100, 101, 113, 115, 119. 122, 285, 449. 
450. 

TTdayaprabha Suri, q.v., 414-415. 
Udayapur, Rajasthan, 119. 


Udayapur-/*raladti, 30, 53, 59. 

Udayaraja, 76. 

Udayasimha, 155, 156, 171, 172, 173, 466. 
Udbhandapura, 239. 

Uddari stone ins, 180. 
nddhakhila-bhumi , 244. 
udd-Uf 257. 
ndhani, scarf 367. 
uduloy 257. 

Uditacharya, 291, 293. 

Udumbara, v, 95. 

Ue6aviila, (Oswal), 325. 

‘Uli Muhammad, see Awh. 

Ujjain, 1, 31, 53, 72, 76, 82. 95, 159, 409. 
Ujjain grant of Munja. 228. 
ujjaldks/tarani, 350 
Ujjayanta, 26, 314, 327. 

Ullu Khana, 189. 
uiudti, 257. 

Ulugh Khan, 184, 187. 189. 190, 192, 470. 
Uluka, 292. 
llmreth, c, 322. 

lima, wife of (Janda Brihaspati, 291. 
Umapati temple, 291. 

Umesvani, 292. 

Una, 45, grant of Avanivarman, 20, 21. 
undalam , bed, 353. 

IJpadeiakandaliy 414. 

Upudt8amald, 415. 

Upadesainaldkamikdy 415. 
upadhdy 218. 

Ifpadhyaya-sikshd-griham , 214. 
Upake6a-</acAcMa, 317. 

Upakrama-^arana, 218. 221, 223. 

U parahindiyd, 236. 

Vparika, 217, 231 
Uparkot fort, gates at, 388. 

Uparoriy 231. 

Urbhaloda-putAafra, 210, 211. 
urukrifigay 367, 374. 

Usha image, 392. 

Utpala, 294. 
uttariya t 356 , 357. 

Uvva, c, 117. 

V 

Vachinidevi, 36, 289, 429. 

Vadhvan, 26. 

Vadnagar. 211, 392, 492, to run a, 386, 387, 
rampart, 387. 492. 

Vadsama, 310. 

Vagada, 34, 138. 

Vagbhata, 96, 102, 104, 105, 318, 450, 454. 
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Vagbha^a physician, 364. 

Vaghel, o. 366. 

Vaghela d, 5, 139, 161-167, 169163. 
Vaghalas of Rewa, 197. 

Vahada, 119, 120, 121, 122. 
rahni-ycmfra, 110. 

Vahika, c, 104. 

Vahinipali , 226. 

VahusrinadevI, Goddess, 301. 

Vaidyanalha temple, 147, 322, 389, 459. 
Vaija, Danila , 225, 226. 

Vaijaka, 110, 225, 226. 

Vaijalladeva, 110, 225, 226, 229, 237, 238, 
254. 

Vaijayanti , 18. 

V airoc harm-par aj ay a , 86. 

Vaishnavism, 295-297. 

Vaja warriors, 189. 

VajriLdina, 157. 

Vajraiakha, 101. 

Vajraavdml, 416. 

Vajratunda, cock, 360. 

Viikpati Muiija, see Alm'iju. 

Vakpatiraja, Chahaninna k, 3. 
rdkpaurushya, 340. 

Valablii coins, 270. 

Valadeva Muni, 398. 

Valarn, temple at, 379. 

Valami, tor ana at, 386. 

V al apad va- pat h aka . 224. 

Valayuva- patkaka, 21 0. 
vaiilapatmridhi, 275. 

Valla, minister, 224. 

Vallabbaraja, 35-39. 41. 199. 201, 289, 
300, 360, 429. 

Vamachari, $ai.va, 294. 

Vamadeva, 231. 

Vamanasthali, 184, 232, 237. 423, 463. 
ramsavi , purse, 357. 

Vanapdla, 20. 

Vanaraja, 19, 21, 240. 302, 391, 414 . 450. 
VanaraSl (Varanasi), 117. 

Vaitga, 118, 140, 162, 312. 

Vanijyaraka , (Vanjrfi), 233. 

Vanti, k, 54, 407. 

Vapanadeva, 117, 226. 

Vapullaka, 59. 

Var, tr, 495, 496. 

Var-var, tr, 496. 

Varaha image, 381. 

V arahamihira, 302. 

Vardham ihirasamhitd , 304. 


Varala, c, 140. 
rarantlo , 489. 

Varandikd, 489. 

Vardhamana, poet, 8b. 

Vardhamana, city 69. 

Vardhamana, Jaina monk in Ajayiipala s 
court, 130, 329. 

Vardhamana Siiri, 41, 65, 310, 311. 
Vardhamanapura (Malava), 76. 

Vardhi -pathaku, 161, 210, 211. 225. 

V a rdhi-wVf ay a, 210. 

Wirigiiha-^urrinn, 215. 216, 221. 

Varvar, tr, 495. 

Varvaraka, tr, 494. 

Vasantrt (Vastupala), 115, 414. 
Vasantavildsa , q.v., 414. 

Vasantotsava f, 307, 308. 

Vasco da Gama, 479. 

VaSishtha, 8, 343. 

Vasithiputa, 14. 

1 astrapatha-mdh dim y a , 20. 

Vastupala, 113, 147, 153, 154, 155, 157, 
158, 161-167, 170, 171, 172, 175-178, 224, 
284, 285, 299. 312, 320-323, 325, 326. 
330. 334, 338, 352. 363. 383, 391, 412, 
413, 414, 415, 465. 

V aHupdlacharita, 177. 

Yastu pdla- 7'pjahpdla- pranas t i , q.v,, 414. 

415. 

Vasudeva (Vishnu), 305, 309. 

Vasupujya. 297, 338, 342, 3K). 
Vatsyayana, 304, 307. 

Vatula, at, 294. 

Yfitidat antra, 294. 
rauliam , meat dish, 354. 

Vav, 390. 

V T ayad, var at, 390. 

Vayajaladeva, 167. 

Vayajaladeva, 110, 226. 

Vayajaladeva, Pratlhara, 131. 
Vayajalladeva, monk 288. 

Vdyu-purdna, 15, 293. 

Vedagarbharasi, 167, 292. 481 
Velakula-/c«ran« t 213. 218, 221. 
Vengi-de*a, 208. 

Veiigi-mandala, 208. 

Venkataramanayya, N., 421. 471. 

\ esara. style of architecture. 367. 
retrfinana , 353. 

Vetravati, r, 299. 

Vibhdgapatra, 335. 

Yibhahgapntrimdki , 334-336, 337, 348, 
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Vibhishaua, 409, 446. 

Yivhdrasrani, q.v., 199-200, 419. 

Viddha-mlabhailjika, 61, 404. 

Yidi£a, 299. 

Vidyadevi, 385. 

Vidyutapura, 1.71, 172. 

Vigrahapulu. Pula k, 57, 439. 

Yigraliarfijii .11, Ihuhainana, k, 2, 28, 427. 
Vigrahuraja 111, 58, 71. 

Vigraharaja IV, 109, 110, 117. 119. 
Vigraharaja (Ganesa), 300. 

Yijapur -mahal, 211. 

Vijaya, 105, 108, 112. 

Yijayadummu 26. 

Yijayananda, 184, 237. 

Vijayapala, Pratiliara k, 2. 
Vijayapfiladeva. of the lngonda ins. 444. 
Vijayapfiladeva of the Guliiladatta d. 445. 
Vijayasena Suri, 321. 

Vijayasirhha. 173. 

Vijayavarmati (Vindhyavarman). 146. 

Vij nane4vara, 335. 
rikarapada, 243. 

Yikrama, minister, 185. 

Vikramiiditya V. grant of, 247. 
Vikramaditya VI, 11, 27. 57, 58. 60. 63. 
79, 80, 212, 497. 

Vikramahkudevaclinritu , 7, 11, 27, 63, 409, 
419, 422. 

Vikramasiiiiha, 106, 108, 109, 110, 116, 
254, 255. 

Vi mala, 32, 65, 289, 311, 373. 384. 

Vimala -ramhikd, 385, 386, 391. 
Yinayaditya, grant of, 247. 

VinAyaka, 300, 302, 391. 485. 

VinayapAla, 10. 

Yindhyus, 40, 118, 119, 186, 367. 
Vindhyavarman, 136, 137, 138. 146, 458. 
Vindhyavfisin! temple 391. 

Vindusarovara, 377. 

Vlra, 32. 

Vira Ballala TI, 140. 

Vira-Somefcvara, 175. 

Yirabkdnmiaya, 197. 

VTradhavala, 139, 149, 150. 152, 153. 154. 
155, 156, 157, 158, 160, 161-167, 170 
173, 199. 225, 227, 231. 254 , 285 , 322. 
340, 346, 417, 465. 
rirahahanthfi , attic pillars, 369. 

Viratna, 170, 171-172, 291, 466. 
Vlramagruma, 170. 

Viramesvara, 171, 172, 291. 


Viramgram, 32, 211, 390, temple at 379, 
381. 

I * lramitroduya, 335. 

VirasrT, 439. 

Virpur, 197. 

Virtu, temple at, 379, 392. 

Viaaladeva, 149, 150, 151, 163, 154, 165, 
168, 170, 172, 173-179, 180, 199, 203, 
•204, 216, 222, 225, 226, 227, 228, 236, 
237, 238, 255, 273, 320, 352, 388, 389, 
391, library of, 215. 

Viaaladeva, governor of Abu, 182, 183, 

184, 468.-469. 

Visaladeva of Kewa, 197. 

Visaiauagara, 178. 

Ytsalanngariya jNanaka, 178, 179. 

Visalapriya -drammas, 269, 271, 345. 

r i shay a* *208, 210, 217, 230, 243. 

Vishnya -pathaka, 210, 211. 

P ishaya-Vyavnhurin , 218. 

Yhhayika, 229 , 230, 231. 

Vishnu image, 2, 299, 382, 392, 482, 
JalasAyT image, 376, 391, worship, 287. 
295, 300 . 306, 307 , 363, 484 ; temple, 
381, 390. 

1 izhnmlhar mol turn, 398, 399, 400, date 
of, 493. 

Vishnu vardhana, 140. 

Visnagar, 210, 382. 

Vis vain, 173, 466. 

Yisvamalla, 173, 466. 

Yisvamitra, 8. 

1 7 iradach andra. 276. 

Virckamanjar], 414. 

Y old pika, 232 . 235. 

Yoralh, f, 308. 

Vratahhanda , 174. 358. 

Y rid dhi-dhnny-ohthurani, 281, 

Yriddhi - ph alahh off a, 276. 

Vrindavana, 296. 297. 

VyaghrapalJi, 165. 169 . 366. 

Vyalakfulchi, 21. 

Vyahkatesa, 497. 

Yydpdra, 216-218. 222, 223, 229, 232 ; 
samasta , 216, tundra-, 216, 217, 223, 
225, 227 ; karanduya 217 ; - riniyaktu , 
217 ; -karana, 216-218. 222, 223. * 

I 'ydpardnd ay a , 217. 

Yy apart, 217, 218, 228. 

I r ydraharapatra , 282. 

Vyasa, 278. 

Vvaya -karana, 212-213, 214, 221, 223, 236; 
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- )n aft a/nut I, a 223 

V i/ayoga Pfirffta/tainkrama, see 
pardkrnma 

W 

Wadliwan temple it 379 382 
Wallan general ot llhmn II 14$ 144 
Wasa \blm 267 

Wassai Abdullah 182 2% 267 266 470 
wim stew aid 20 
A\ood carvings 394 

y 

Yadava d 138 139 140, 148 149, 150 
153 154 155 166 174 175 180 181 
183 185 186, 191 265 467 

> adn\ (ifia/casa 18 

Y ige^van, abbess 292 
Yainavalkya, 219, 275, 277 278 279 280 

335, 343 348 480 481 
Yaknlloma, c 104 
Yama region of 118 
Yamaprastha, 497 

> a mad i ttiya, r 484 
Yajiialayat^a 152 
Yamim, d, L34, lo8 187 
Yanti, k, 54 407 
Yaikhand If 


V asahchandia 8b 404 
Yasah karna, 37 59 63 II 
Yasahpala, q v , 411 412 
Yasahpataha, 73 
Yaaodhaia, 179 

Ya$odh n ala 10b 109 110 112 114 254 
Ydsovarman (. handella k 2 4 
Ya^natnnn Pumnia teudatoiv 59 410 
Yasov urn an Paiuuiva U 67 72 76 78 
406 409 444 

\ iso\ ill ^ 1 -) 

Yatui pioi'Sbion 308 
3 auvanasn 139 
3 i\ iru 16 
Ytn am language 4° 1 
3"ogisv ui see Yagis\ m 
3 oj ika < hahaniHii i k 70 
3 udliamilla 15 
Yudhishthira 64 
Yiu chi ti 16 I * 

3ukavilma 318 
Yuvaraja kiliduiti k > 31 

Z 

3 tin Mian Kok iltash 15o 
/j(nmi / I / hit at 431 
/anim Dawai 15*3 
/imiuci 11 o85 
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Surya : Sun-Temple, Modhcra 





VIII Carved Pillars of the Sun-Temple nt Modhera 
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